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HOME 

As  a  Bonrce  of  educational  influence,  cannot  be  over 
estimated.  It  is  the  home  of  our  childhood.  If  there  in 
any  thing  sacred  in  memory,  any  thing  dear  to  the  human 
heart,  ihat  has  felt  its  inspiring  influence,  any  thing  that 
baflles  eulogy,  it  is  the  genius  of  home.  If  there  is  any 
thing  that  stirs  up  the  deep  fountains  of  the  soul  and  holds 
its  willing  victim  spell-bound  and  silent,  it  is  the  mel- 
ody of  "  Sweet  Home." 

It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  a  healthful  home  influ- 
ence has  an  untold  power  for  good  in  the  formation  of 
character.  Such  was  the  Puritan  home  of  New  England. 
We  know  of  no  model  that  compares  with  it.  No  mat- 
ter how  homely  and  uncomfortable  that  cabin  which  was 
th^  home  of  the  Puritan  family — ^it  was  their  earthly 
paradise.  Its  rough  walls  shielded  them  from  the  north- 
em  blasts,  its  blazing  fire  upon  the  sacred  hearth-stone 
shed  upon  them  its  genial  light  and  heat.  This  family 
was  a  circle  unbroken  by  discord.  Harmony  and  confi- 
dence robed  in  purity,  dwelt  there.  Parental  and  filial 
affection  shed  over  them  their  genial  influence  from  day 
to  day  and  year  to  year.  In  the  Puritan  family  each  member 
*  occupied  the  place  assigned  by  Heaven.  The  father  at  the 
head  was  revered  and  obeyed  as  counsellor  and  judge, 
yet  loved  as  parent  and  friend.  The  mother  "  opened 
her  mouth  in  wisdom  and  in  her  tongue  was  the  law  of 
kindness."    In   counsel  and  .discipline,  the   father  and 
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mother  always  harmonized.  In  efficient  moulding  influx 
ence  the  mother  was  nndoubtedlj  the  superior,  and  the 
more  so,  because  she  acted  in  her  own  sphere,  and  faith. 
tnliy  discharged  her  own  peculiar  'duties.  Said  John 
Quincy  Adams,  ''for  what  I  am  and  for  what  I  have  done^ 
I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  my  mother."  Yet,  we  all  know 
that  the  mother  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  wife  of 
t'he  venerable  president  of  the  United  States  in  the  per-^ 
ilous  times  of  our  couutry^s  history^  and  he  not  only 
ruled  the  nation,  but  in  his  own  household. 

The  children  m  the  Puritan  fainily  were  in  subjection. 
They  revered  and  honored  those  whom  Ood  had 
placed  over  them.  It  is  said  of  tlie  children  of  the  distin- 
guished Dt.  Edwards,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  rise 
as  a  mark  of  respect,  when  the  father  entered  the  room. 
Happy,,  indeed,  is  such  a  family  and  Iwppj  the  influence 
that  is  brought  to*  bear  upon  the  forming-  mind,  in  the 
midst  of  such  relations.  And  we  would  not  forget  that 
there,  too,  was  found  the  old  family  Bible.  There  stood 
the  family  altar,  erected  not  to  an  "  unknown  Oo^/'  Inxt 
to  the  God  thai  made  the  HeaTena  and  the  earth.  There 
worship  was  no  unmeaning  ceremony,  but  the  honuitge  of 
grateful  and  humble  hearts. 

The  chief  sources  of  beneficial  family  influence^  are 
two,  viz:  supreme  authority  maintained  by  the  parents, 
and  the  pawer  of  correct  principles  and  good  example. 
It  was  thought  to  be  indispensable  in  the  Puritan  family 
tliat  the  parent  rule  and  the  AUd  obey.  Else  would  not 
the  pupU  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  the  master?  Would 
not  the  citizen  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ? 
Would  not  the  immortal,  accountable  being  trifle  with 
rlie  audiority  of  Heaven  ?  The  Puritan  father  and  moth- 
er believed  what  we  believe,  that  no  greater  calamity  can 
befal  the  child  than  to  be  left  to  grow  up  unrestrained  by 
])roper  authority.  Hence,  obedience  must  te  secured  at 
any  necof^8.\ry  expense — by  mildness  or  severity,  by  tho 
Vower  o£  lovci,.  or  the  evangdical  rod.    To  these  artleft^' 
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interpreters  the  iDstructions  of  Solomon  were  no  metii- 
•  pbon  They  beKered  fiincerely,  that  "  The  rod  and  re- 
proof give  wisdom ;"  that  **  foolishness  is  bound  np  in 
thelieart  of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  draw 
it  from  him,^'  and  that ''  lie  that  spareth  the  rod  haZeOi 
his  son.**  Believing  this,  their  works  corresponded  to 
their  faith.  Hence,  the  efficiency  of  family  discipline. 
Xo  one  will  question  the  powjer  of  correct  principles  and 
good  example^  in  moulding  the  mind  and  heart  The 
-child  is  apt  to  read  character  and  quick  to  imitate  the 
good  or  bad  that  developes  itself  in  the  conduct  of  the 
parent  He  may  not  understand  his  principles,  but  he 
will  catch  the  moral  sentiments  that  flow  from  them.  STe 
may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  oM  and  new 
schools  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  but  he  will  know 
whetiier  the  life  is  consistent  with  the  groat  ideal  of  puri- 
ty and  love.  And  when  the  gems  of  truth  are  set  on  the 
golden  tablets  of  parental  hearts  and  are  made  to  glitter 
and  shine  amid  the  glowing  affections-^  a  heavenly  rarfi- 
ence  fikDs  upon  the  family  circle,  and  tender  hearts  yield  H 
Us  subduing  influence.  In  such  a  family  and  under  siich 
discipline  and  example,  the  happiest  results  are  realised. 
CSiildren  are  fitted  for  the  school,  for  usefalnesB  in  socie- 
ty and  for  the  service  of  a  better  life.  Who  wotiM  Mi 
say,  then,  that  the  richest  legacy  ever  bequeathed  to  a 
cbfld  on  earth,  is  a  father^s  pious  instructions  ated  a  motti- 
er*8  prayers. 
•  And  what  a  fearful  responsibility  rests  upon  parents  in 
the  great  woric  of  education.  How  alarming  the  fhet 
that  multitudes  of  the  present  generation  are  growing  up 
without  restraint,  and  under  the  influence  of  profane  and 
.  ungodly  example.  And  these  must  become  pupils  in  our 
schools,  and  citizens  in  our  community,  and  must  bear  the 
impress  of  their  education  upon  the  brow  of  immortaKty. 


The  trse  teacher  never  tires — ^never  grows  old. 
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PUBLIC  vs.  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

in. 

Ib  our  first  article  we  stated  quite  at  large  the  reasoDS 
which  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  private  schools.  We  did 
this  because  we  wished  thej  should  make  as  large  a  show 
as  possible.  The  argument,  as  there  set  forth,  is  like  a 
pocket  telescope  with  all  its  tubes  extended  for  the  sake 
of  getting  the  full  power  of  the  glass.  Let  us  see  if  these 
several  divisions  cannot  be  shut  up  one  within  another, 
and  so  the  whole  thing  made  portable,  if  not  pocketable. 

Eleven  reasons  were  assigned  why  private  schools 
should  be  preterred ;  but,  on  examination,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Nos.  1,  2,  4  and  11,  (all  referring  to  morals,  religion 
or  manners)  may  easily  be  reduced  to  one  head.  So  Nos. 
5,  C,  8  and  9,  (all  referring  to  progress  in  learning)  have  so 
very  close  connection  with  each  other  that  they  can  best 
be  treated  together.  The  eleven  heads  being  thus  re- 
duced  to  five,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  with  them. 

And  first,  in  respect  to  the  social,  moral  and  religious 
advantages  claimed  for  the  private  over  the  public 
schoolsi  we  are  exceedingly  incredulous ;  nay,  we  are  in- 
clined to  deny  them  altogether.  We  do  not  deny  that 
some  public  schools  are  inferior  to  some  private  schools, 
but  tiiat  the  good  public  school,  the  model  public  school, 
is  inferior  to  the  private  school.  We  know  very  well 
that  thie  class  of  children  who  attend  the  public  school 
is  jiot  always  so  select,  nor  is  their  dress  so  elegant,  nor 
their  language  and  manners  so  exceptionable,  as  of  the 
pupils  of  the  private  schools ;  but  we  are  of  opinion; 
nevertheless,  that  when  the.  balance  is  struck  in  each^the 
preponderance  of  good  influence  will  be  found  to' be 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  institutions  supported  by  the* 
State. 

But  are  not  the  numerous  and  stringent  rules  laid  down 
in  private  schools  admirably  suited  to  the  training  of 
young  people  ?  / 

No,  we  think  not.    We  are  of  opinion  that  their  num* 
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ber  and  strictoeBs  is  but  a  temptation  to  the  wanton  trans- 
gression of  them.  The  poor  child  is  so  hemmed  in  bj 
regulations  that  they  constantly  annoy  him.  He 
knows  that  the  thing  forbidden  is  not  wrong  in  itself, 
and  cannot  be  convinced  that  the  doing  of  it  will  work 
him  any  injury.  ^He  knows  that  the  prohibition  is  pnrely 
arbitrary,  and  against  a  rule,  for  which  there  is  no  reason, 
his  free  young  spirit  rebels.  The  ''ihou  shalt  not"  is  a 
temptation  to  do  just  the  thing  interdicted,  and  so  the 
rules  are  broken,  jus/tfor  ike  9dh6  of  breaking  them. 

The  influence  of  these  multiplied  rules  is  very  well  it 
lustrated  in  a  letter  we  have  jlist  received  from  a  board- 
ing school  miss,  in  which,  after  Bundry  confessions,  she 
eays:  "Very  proper  conduct  yon  will  think  this  for 
joung  ladies,  but  we  hofoe  to  do  something  once  in  a  while 
that  iBDHjust  80.  We  mud  let  off,  occasionally."  And 
who  blames  them  if  they  do  7  * 

Besides,  the  young  mind  must  have  a  perpetual  con- 
^cioosness  of  these  arbitrary  rulea^'n  order  to  avoid  break* 
ing  them.  It  can  at  no  time  be  left  free  to  act  out  itself, 
Andy  as  a  consequence,  its  tnie^  spontaneous  development 
lAf  aotseldom,  sadly  checked.  It  grows,  not  like  a  tree 
left  to  send  out  its  branches  in  obedience  to  the  sun  and 
wind  and  its  own  principle  of  life,  but  like  a  tree  in  some 
fimtastic  garden,  dwarfed  and  pruned  into  a  griffin  or  a 
pjrramid.  Girls  especially,  are  often  haunted  with  a  sanse 
of  prcprieijfj  which  not  only  turns  their  thoughts  too 
much  mpon  themselves,  making  them  intensely  self-con* 
scions,  thoughtful  of  things  about  which  they  need  not 
think  at  all,  but  converts  them  into  those  unnatural  and 
eminently  disagreeable  characters  knowi^  as  young  ladies, 
very  uncomfortable  themselves,  and  very  likely  to  make 
other  people  so. 

'  Now,  if  any  where  "  that  goveriiment  is  best  which 
govams  least,"  it  is  best  in  the  school  room.  The  schol- 
Mt'b  self-reaped  18  to  be  tnuted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  cuUL 
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wtedL  He  majr  b«  f^v0o  U>  «odorataid  thftt  hii  owir  coii^ 
•cieiice  had  good  A»i8e  are  to  be  hi»  gwdes  im  aII  things 
vliich  cMicem  iMnnfira  a&d'  morala.  His  jttdgjai^eiit  ih 
those  onttera  tMy  be  preswoaed  to  be  the  sarae  with  that 
•f  the  re«t  of  the  school,  with  that  of  the  teachMr^  with 
that  of  tfie  coiBiiiumtj*  A  certaiA  manliooas  ^womaBli- 
Mss)  of  diaract€^  is  generated  and  fostered  in  this  wsy^ 
which  cmnot  be  induoed  bj. specific  rales  and  penaltias. 
You  will  have  a  natural  and  genwiao  character^  spontane- 
ously right,  instead  of  an  artificial  and  composite  charac- 
ter, working  by  rule,  and  so  needuig  still  and  always  to 
be  consciously  guided  by  rules.  The  unoonscumdy  noble 
character  is  the  only  noble  character.  The  constant  in* 
trospection  and  oversight  oi  self  induced  by  these  super* 
fluous  rules  is  almost  certain  to  induce  a  morbid  and  un- 
healthy tone,  both  mental  and  moral.  "  Wo  be  unio  hio 
who  creates  a  crim^  ?  **  Yet  this  is  done  wben  things 
perfectly  harmless  and  proper  are  stringently  forbidden, 
tlie  youthful  conscience,  being  needlessly  burdened,  and 
afraid  to  regard  as  fight  that  which  ft  yet  knows  is  wrong 
cnJjf  bpenactrnenij  is  exposed  to  seTBretemptottons  which 
might  well  be  spared  it.  Its  sense  of  right  and  wrong  i& 
tampered  with,  and  it  will  be  a  miracle  i!f  that  '^•b- 
science'^  be  not  thereby  <*defiled.'* 

What  we  hare  said  above  applies  to  both*  classes  of 
sohools,  but  more  especially  to  those  conducted  by  indK 
vidtlals.  We  are  confidemt  that  tiie  degree  of  freedom 
usually  enjoyed  at  the  Oommon  and  High  Sdiools  is  bet- 
ter than  the  unintermittiag  oversight  of  Private  Semina- 
ries, which  leaves  bo  single  quarter  of  a  wakiBg  hour  free 
from  rules  and  duties.  The  young  conscience  is  taught 
to  stand  alone,  to  act  for  itself,  (yet  net  without  stimuhia 
and  gnidiance,  where  these  are  needed)  and  leams  by 
constant  exercise  how  to  make  its  way  independently  and 
without  Madders — as  all  must  at  last-Ulirougfa  the  uievita-^ 
hie  sea  of  worldlj  temptation*  % 
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DUTIES   OP    SCHOOL  DISTRICTS   TOWABDS 
THEIIl  TEACHERS.— No.  5,     n 

TboiB  fibould  be  a  deep  and  permanent  interest  in  th<» 
flchflol  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  friends,  and  even 
the  -daily  rDUtine  of  scholastic  exercise  should  possess  sni- 
ficieni  interest  to  insure  their  freqnent  presence  in  the 
ftchool  room.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  motive  so  powerful 
io  excite  diligence  in  study,  as  the  consciousness  of  act- 
ing nnder  the  eye  of  a  parent,  and  the  laudable  desire  of 
parental  approval.  When  the  school  room  is  visited  often 
by  the  parent,  the  pupil  feels  that  the  duties  of  the  school 
ve  impartantf  and  his  own  estimate  of  their  value  will  be 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  interest  manifested  by  his 
{lareoto^  But  alas  I  how  little  of  this  interest  is  ever  ex- 
hibited 7  How  many  teachers  are  left  to  toil  on  through 
the  tenn,  oppressed  by  the  cares  which  none  but  a  teach- 
er, can  vfederstand,  without  a  single  visit  to  their  schooln^ 
and  with  scarcely  a  word  of  encouragement  or  sympathy 
Io  cheer  ihem  in  their  labors.  The  prudent  husband  and  in- 
dulgent &ther,  while  he  attends  personally  to  the  lodUy 
wants  of  his  children,  with  perfect  self  complacency  corn 
aiits  to  other  hands  the  care  of  their  winds,  and  congratu- 
lates himself  upon  having  discharged  his  duty,  when  he 
has  filled  out  a  prescription  for  a  certain  number  if  text 
books,  and  ^^gotthem  started  off  to  school."  He  visits  his 
hanis  daily,  to  ascertain  if  his  horses  and  cattle  are  prop- 
erly cared  for;  he  carefiiDy  scrutinizes  the  conduct  of 
those  in  his  employ,  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  faith- 
ful to  the  duties  assigned  them ;  but  seldom,  if  ever,  does  he 
visit  the  school  room  where  his  children  are  receiving  im- 
jH^ssions  as  lasting  as  life,  to  learn  for  himself  the  char^ 
acter  of  thoee  impressions,  or  to  ascertain  iT  the  person  he 
emptoys  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  his  ekildrenj  is  doing  his  * 
duty.  If  he  engages  a  man  to  labor  on  his  farm,  he  is 
careful  to  know  that  the  man  is  competent  to  do  the  work 
he  wishes  donoi  and  is  ready  to  give  him  a  fair  equivalent 
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for  his  seri'ices,  but  is  quite  willing  to  take  the  talents  and 
Attainments  of  a  teacher  upon  trust  provided  he  will  sub- 
iTuit  to  be  beaten  down  in  his  pricey  and  thus  a  few  dollars 
he  secured  to  a  rich  and  populous  district,  which  have  been 
wrung  from  the  just  compensation  of  a  single  individuaL 
Teachers  should  be  liberaUypaid  for  their  services.  Such 
pecuniary  inducements  should  be  offered  and  such  a 
standard  of  qualification  required  as  will  encourage  them 
to  make  teaching  a  profession,  a  life  business,  to  qualify 
themselves  for  it  in  ev^ry  respect,  and  to  pursue  it  with 
an  ardor  and  enthusiasm  not  to  be  dampened  by  the  pros- 
pectof  being  thrown  out  of  employment  every  few  weeka,or 
months  at  most.  The  idea  of  permanence  in  our  public 
?^ehool3  seems  to  be  little  thought  of,  certainly  seldom  car- 
ried into  practice.  And  yet  the  fluctuating  character  of 
our  sehools,  caused  by  the  incessant  change  of  teachers, 
as  the  prejudice  of  school  committees  or  the  caprice  of  in- 
terested friends  may  dictate,  is  an  evil  of  fearftil  magni- 
tude. Look  at  its  practical  results  for  a  moment.  A 
teacher  commences  a  school,  a  stranger  alike  to  the  chil- 
dren and  to  the  parents.  He  succeeds  by  diligence  and 
faithfulness  in  awakening  interest  and  even  enthusiasm  in 
his  pupils.  In  a  few  weeks,  while  his  pupils  are  making 
rapid  progress  and  acquiring  correct  habits  of  study  and 
of  thought,  while  every  day  of  the  school  is  worth  three 
days  of  its  Commencement  and  he  is  going  forward  in  the 
full  tide  of  success — just  when  the  pupils  have  learned  his 
ways  and  he  their  dispositions  so  as  best  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  each  other,  he  finds  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  Could  he  now  be  with  them  the  next  term  he 
would  be  able  to  commence  just  where  he  leaves  off,  and  no 
time  would  be  lost  or  thrown  away  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  school  under  a  new  teacher.  But,  no.  His  reputation  as 
a  teacher  will  not  save  him.  His  prosperous  and  success- 
ful school  will  not  save  him.  A  regard  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  district  will  not  save  him.  He  closes  his  school 
and  another  individual^  brought  forward  perhags  by  in- 
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terested  friends,  takes  bis  place.  The  first  half  of  th© 
term  is  consumed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  capaci- 
ties and  dispositions  of  the  pupils,  initiating  thejoi  into 
new  methods,  going  through  the  same  elementarj"  princi- 
ples progressively,  and  bringing  them  up  to  where  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  previous  term.  And  mark  well — 
this  time  is  thrown  away  and  the  money  it  cost  is  need- 
lessly and  culpably  squandered.  Permanence  in  the 
school,  secured  by  the  permanent  employment  of  a  good 
teacher  and  the  payment  of  a  liberal  price  fcyr  his  servi- 
ces, should  be  the  leading  idea  of  every  citizen,  for  be  it 
remembered  that  every  man  has  a  direct  personal  interest 
in  the  inbtruction  of  the  rising  generation,  whether  he  will 
or  no.  Take  a  single  illustration  of  the  value  of  perma- 
nent teaching.  In  a  certain  town  in  this  State,  under  the 
act  of  1841,  authorizing  contiguous  districts  to  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  Union  High  School,  severai 
contiguous  districts  so  united.  In  one  of  these  districts 
a  teacher  has  been  employed  for  seven  consecutive  year** 
without  any  change,  and  although  it  embraces  within  its 
limits  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  in  the  Union  dis- 
tricts, yet  during  this  seven  years  it  has  furnished  two- 
thirds  of  the  candidates  for  the  High  School  within  tho 
limits  of  the  Union.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  It  is  not  because 
the  teachers  in  other  districts  have  not  been  equally  com- 
petenty  and  for  the  time  equaUy  successful.  It  is  not  be- 
cause the  childrA  in  other  districts  are  inferior  in  capac- 
ity to  the .  children  in  this  district.  Nor  is  it  because  the 
proprietors  in  other  districts  take  no  interest  in  their 
schools.  It  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  people  in 
this  district  have  learned  by  experience  the  value  of  re^ 
tuning  a  good  teacher  perTnanenUy,  and  have  wisely  de^ 
termined  to  profit  by  the  lesson.  And  the  results  which, 
this  policy  has  developed,  have  probably  done  more  to 
awaken  in  the  community  in  which  this  school  is  located 
.a  conviction  of  its  absolute  necessity  and  a  desire  for  perma- 
nent teac^iing  in  their  own  districts  than  all  other  causes 
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combined.  And  until  this  shifting,  vacillatiB^  policy  of 
changing  teachers  two  or  threo  times  a  year  shall  b^ 
abandoned,  and  the  better  principle  of  employing  profee- 
sional  teachers  permanently  shall  become  the  general 
practice,  we  need  never  expect  to  arrive  at  that  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  our  schools  which  every  en- 
lightened and  philanthropic  mind  must  earnestly  desire, 
and  which  our  present  wholesome  laws  are  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  develop.  0.  A.  c. 


EARNESTNESS  AN  ELEMENT  OP  SUCCESS. 

A  distinguished  writer  who  has  enjoyed  favorable  op- 
portunities for  observation,  remarks  that  ''  the  great  di^ 
ference  between  men .  is  energy,  invincible  determination, 
an  honest  purpose  once  fixed  and  then  death  or  victory. 
That  quality  will  do  any  thing  that  can  be  done  in  the 
world ;  and  no  talent,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunity, 
will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a  man  without  it" 

This  remark  reveals  one  of  the  most  important  charac- 
teristics of  the  true  teacher.  Enthusiasm  (Qod  in  us)  is 
indispensable  to  success  in  the  management  and  instruc-^ 
tion  of  a  school.  Its  influence  is  felt  at  all  times  and  every 
where.  It  speaks  out  in  every  expression,  word  and  ac- 
tion, of  every  day  life.  As  is  the  master  in  this  respect, 
so  is  the  school.  Incidence  is  contagioijp,  so  is  zeal.  The 
one  leaves  the  school  in  idleness  and  disorder,  the  other 
electrifies,  and  inspires  to  earnest  and  successful  effort. 

Enthusiasm  in  the  teacher  gives  the  school  room  the 
busy  aspect  of  the  work-shop  or  the  bee-hive,  where  indus- 
try and  order  reign.  The  ^'  glow  of  labor"  described  by 
Virgil,  is  well  illustrated  m  such  a  school.  The  minds  of 
ihe  pupils^  roused  and  wanned  by  the  presiding  spirit  of 
the  teacher,  are  bent  and  wrought  and  shaped  like  the 
steel  when  it  feels  the  flame  of  the  blacksmith's  forge. 

Without  this  animating  principle^  the  school  is  dull  and 
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in  confusion — a  mere  formality,  with  little  interest  or 
profit,  cither  to  parents  or  pupils.  Let  no  one  attempt  to 
inspire  others  with^the  love  of  knowledge  and  the  labor 
necossary  to  secnre  mental  discipline,  who  is  not  himself 
nspired.  o. 


THE  TEACHER^S  WORK. 

It  is  great  and  important  beyond  all  human  conception. 
The  results  of  his  toil  are  not  at  once  apparent,  yet  they 
are  real  and  important  The  world  looks  for  immediate 
results  and  too  often  measures  the  importance  of  the  work 
by  its  productiveness  in  doUeij-s  and  cents.  In  the  great 
factory  they  hear  the  sound  of  money  in  the  noisy  water- 
wheel,  they  see  it  in  the  rich  goods  that  pass  to  the  mar-- 
ket.  But  the*  results  of  the  teacher*s  labors  are  never 
aeen  in  connection  with  himself;  hence,  it  is  often  infer- 
red that  they  are  comparatively  unimportant 

The  noisy  factory  turns  out  products  that  enrich  the 
capitalist^  but  how  soon  may  these  riches  pass  away  and 
be  forgotten.  The  neat  little  school-house,  with  its  un- 
assuming, efficient  teacher,  turns  out  men  who  must  move* 
t'le  machinery  of  society — produce  or  quell  revolutions, 
free  or  enslave  the  country,  and  perform  deeds  of  heroic 
virtue.  Here  are  formed  the  poei^  the  sage,  and  the  ari^ 
tor.  The  one  to  diarm  the  world  by  his  numbers,  anoth- 
er to  enlighten  it  by  his  wisdom,  and  the  lacst  to  sway  the 
multitudes  as  the  winds  bend  with  resistless  force  the 
stately  trees  of  Uie  forest  Such  is  your  influence,  fellow 
teacher,  and  such  the  importance  of  your  work.  You  toil 
on  holy  ground — it  is.  yours  to  wake  up  the  slumbering; 
fires  of  genius.     And 

.     ►«  Perhtjis  in  this  neglected  rput  U  fbnnd 
8ome  heart  now  preg'^ant  with  celestial  fire,- 
Hands  that  the  n^d  of  empire  may  yet  sway* 
Or  wake  to  ccttacy  the  IiTing  lyre." 

Remember  your  high  calling.  To  be  a  true  teacher,  in 
iLo  best  sense  of  that  word,,  is  to  stand  in  the  highest  and! 
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bcAt  place  that  Ood  has  ordained  for  man.  To  form  a  hu- 
man Boul  to  virtue  and  to  enrich  it  with  knowledge,  is  an 
office  inferior  only  to  creating  powg^-.  Toil  on  I  fellow 
teacher,  faithfully,  earnestly  and  perseveringly.  Your 
work  is  vast  and  your  responsibility  great,  but  you  shall 
n'ot  lose  your  reward.  o. 


TEACH  THE  CHILDREN  TO  SING- 

The,  wisest' of  all  the  heathen  nations,  the  ancient 
Greeks,  made  a  point  of  teaching  their  children  music ; 
because,  they  said,  it  taught  them,  not  to  be  self-willed  and 
fanciful,  but  to  see-  the  beality  of  order,  the  usefulness  of 
rules,  the  divineness  of  laws. 

The  importance  of  teaching  music,  especially  vocal  mu- 
sic, to  children,  can  scarcely  be  over  estimated.  Its  val- 
ue as  a  means  of  govemmelit  in  the  nursery,  its  soothing 
power  over  the  wayward  and  fretful  child,  every  mother 
well  knows ;  and  every  teacher  should  know,  practically 
and  experimentally,  it«  powerto  aUay  excitement  and  sub- 
due evil  passions  in  school.  Under  its  influence  anger 
subsides,  ill-will  vanishes,  and  the  spirit  of  revynge  soft- 
ens to  forbearance  and  then  to  pity,  and  love  takes  the 
place  of  malice  and  hatred.  Introduce  vocal  music  into  a 
turbulent  school,  and  it  will  prove  like  oil  on  troubled 
waters.  Let  it  be  introduced  and  persevered  in,  and 
very  soon  elements  of  harmony  will  appear  where  discord 
and  ill-nature  previpusly  prevailed. 

Teach  a  child  to  sing  "  I'll  away,  PU  away,"  etc.,  an<^ 
he  will  need  no  rod  to  drive  him,.or  commands  to  force  him, 
to  school.  If  a  child  does  not  at  once  discern  "  the  beau- 
ty of  order,  the  usefulness  of  rules,  the  divineness  of 
laws,"  the  sure  and  certain  outwork  of  the  influence  of 
music  upon  the  mind  is  tune  and  time — promptness  and 
efficiency — ^life  and  energy. 

Then,  by  all  means,  teach  the  children  to  sing.     At  tim 
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iredde,  in  the  schools  and  every  where^ 


Let  the  young  voice 
Stride  a  sweat  note  of  praue. 
Or  blend  with  music's  charm 

Thoughts  firesh  and  warm 

As  childhood^s  dajs. 
Sing  with  the  early  bird 
At  mom  ita  aweetest  lay^ 
And  carol  through  the  day 

Its  thoughts  unheard. 
O  let  the  children  sing — 
And  haMen  thus  the  hour 
When  music's  Hearenly  power 

Eden  shall  bring, 
An4  Heayen  again»  with  angel's  Toieei* 
In  peace  on  earthy  with  man  rejoice. 


ELEMENTARY  STUDIES. 

Whatever  care  and  thought  may  have  been  spent  xlpon 
the  selection  of  the  studies  pursued  in  our  schools^  it  19 
still  an  open  question  whether  we  have,  in  every  instance, 
the  results  of  the  wisest  possible  choice^  and  whether  cer^ 
tain  advantageous  changes  are  not  readily  practicable. 
Without  presuming  to  dogmatize  or  to  bestow  censure,  it 
may  not  be  wholly  idle  to  seize  a  few  floating  thoughts 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  to  endeavor  to  reduce  them 
tQ  an  inteQigible  form.  At  least  it  may  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  removal  of  groundless  fears  and  for  the  cor- 
rection of  &lse  impressions. 

The  opinion—  or  at  least  the  impression — seems  to  be 
an  increasing  one,  that  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  our - 
achools,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  is  not,  in  every  re- 
'spect,  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  and  that  improvements 
are  not  only  possible  but*  immediately  and  eminently  de- 
sirable. It  seems  difiScult,  for  those  who  observe  and  re- 
flect, to  shun  this  conviction.  There  are  what  appear  to 
be  manifest  indications^of  existing  defects — of  mistakes  in 
the  choice  of  subjects,  or  of  methods,  or  both.  The  per- 
aianent  acquisitions  of  pupils,  in  either  Intellectual  power 
or  the  knowledge  of  facts,  do  not  seem  to  correspond  to 
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the  amount  of  time  s^ent  in  stiidy.    No  ose  plwtettdift  l# 
deiiy  that  the  branches  purstt^  are  yaluable  and  impor^ 
tant  Nor  will  any  one  contend  that  they  are  nade  at  all  too 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil.    The  &.ult  ie  rather  of  a 
different  kind.    We  too  frequently  find  the  attainments  of 
the  pupil,  after  years  of  study  in  some  particular  branchy 
below  what  we  havie  reason  to  expect    For  instance,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  pupils  ^t  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
upwards  unable  to  answer  very  common  questions  in  geo- 
graphy.   And  yet  these  same  pupils  may  have  had  daily 
recitations  on  the  subject  during,  perhaps^  five  out  of  the 
ten  years  of  their  school  attendance.    In  the  intermediate 
school  and  in  the  junior  classes  of  the  grammar  school,  they 
probably  recited  with  great  fluency  the  lessons  from  the 
text-book,  drew  maps  with  neatness  and  feicility,  and  won 
golden  opinions  at  the  quarterly  examinatfens.    The  appa- 
rent fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  their  attainments  haa 
evaporated,  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  years,  so  as  to  bcr 
of  but  little  practical  value,  suggests  either  a  wrong  mode* 
of  pursuing  the  study,  or  a  premature  pursuit  of  it  by  Ae- 
pupil.    The  question  arises— Are  the  minds  of  our  pupik 
sufficiently  mature  for  the  intelligible, pursuit  of  this  study 
ut  the  age  when  they  are  usually  required  to  engage  bt 
it?    Are  not  the  ideas  which  they  gain  of  the  earth,  Cl<r 
wnaUer^f/ad  tvorld  in  which  we  have  our  abiding  place, 
to  a  very  great  extent  inadequate  and  erroneous  ?    Have 
they  not  been  learning  the  names  of  crooked  lines  on*  pa- 
per, as  likely,  in  tlieir  misconception,  to   run  up  hiH  as 
down,  instead  of  rivers  which  carry  the  water  of  the  moun^ 
tain  shower  and  the  protracted  rain  storm  through  the  low-* 
est  level  of  the  valleys  into  the  ocean?    And  have  they 
not  been  mistaking  irregular  triangles  and  squares  and 
trapezoids  of  red,  green,  blue  and  yellow,  for  continenta, 
and  small  circles  of  varying  size  for  cities,  totnis  and  vfl- 
lages  ?    And  may  not  these  misconceptions  prove  an  em- 
barrassment, at  a  later  period,  in  the  acquirement  of  oof - 
rect  conceptions  ?     May   it  not,  in  many  CMes^  cost  a» 
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much  to  unlearn  what  i»  fidse  as  it  would  to  acquire  wfaivt 
is  true,  de  now  ?  If  these  things  receive  an  affirmatiye 
answer,  the  inference  follows  that  there  has  been  a  mis* 
take,  and  that  such  portions  of  the  subject  as  lie  behind 
the  comprehension  of  the  pupil  should  be  deferred  until 
his  fnind  becomes  more  mature.  Were  the  facts  whioh 
he  has  once  learned,  to  remain  permanently  stored  in  his 
memory  so  as  to  be  easily  recalled,  it  might  somewhat 
weaken  the  force  of  this  inference,^  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  he  would  find  in  separating  them  from  his  own 
miAfonceptions.  But  in  numerous  instances  the  recollec- 
tion  of  three-fourths  of  the  facts  themselves  will  have 
been  lost  before  they  become  fixed  in  the  mind  by  ration- 
al  reflection,  while  numerous  misconceptions  continue  to 
hover  like  shadows  over  the  general  subject,  or  to  shine 

^  like  ignes  fiitui — ^now  here,  now  there — only  to  bewilder 
and  mislead.  A  portion  of  the  fiicts  of  geography  can  be 
both  learned  and  understood  by  young  jmpils.  Should  not 
these  be  carefully  selected  and  arranged  for  their  acquisi* 
tion,  and  the  remainder  of  the  subject  be  reserved  for  a 
period  of  increased  intelligence  and  ability  ? 

The  subject  of  arithmetic,  as  at  present  pursued  in  our 
schools,  has  not  now  for  the  first  time  fallen  under  suspi- 
cion. Nor  can  we  wonder, — ^while  the  majority  of  our 
pupils  from  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  or  even  youngejr,  to 
that  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  are  engaged  in  its  pursuit  as  con- 
stantly as  the  schools  are  in  session, — that  the  question 
arises  whether  this  long  period  of  application  to  a  sii^Ie 
branch  of  study  is  judiciously  employed.  No  other  branch 

•of  study,  if  we  except  reading  and  spelling,  is  allowed  to 
absorb  so  large  an  amount  of  time  as  this.  This  can  be  ^ 
warranted  only  upon  the  assumption  of  its  greater  rela- 
tive importance,  or  of  the  inherent  diflSculties  in  the  way 
of  its  mastery.  But  waiving  the  consideration  of  its  com- 
parative practical  value,  either  as  a  means  of  mental  dis- 
i^ipline  or  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  active  life,  and 
granting  that  its  importance  is  as  great,  as  its  most  zeal* 
2 
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0U8  advocates  claim  for  it,  the  question  still  remains — ^Is 
BO  large  an  amount  of  time  required  for  its  mastery  ?  We 
confess,  that,  when  we  have  seen  two  pupils  of  nearly 
equal  capacity — one  of  whom  at  the  age  of  ten  was  bare- 
ly acquainted  with  the  processes  of  adding,  substracting, 
multiplying  and  dividing  simple  numbers,  and  the  other 
at  the  same  age  equipped  with  the  results  of  five  years 
previous  stu&y— evincing  at  the  age  of  twelve  about  equal 
ability  in  comprehending  the  conditions  of  a  problem  and 
about  equal  &cility  in  its  solution,  we  have  found -it  diffi- 
cult to  divest  ourselves  of  impressions  of  time  not  wisely 
employed.  And  when  we  have  seen  pupils  at  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  exhibit  remarkable  power  in  the  rapid 
combination  of  numbers,  aQd  go  through  the  demonstra- 
tion of  such  questions  as — Four  sixths  of  fifteen  is  what 
part  of  five  eighths  of  sixty  four  ? — one  of  the  ejtsy  ques- 
tions— with  the  precision  of  clock  work,  and  yet,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  sadly  puzzled  in  finding  the  amount  of  a 
note  the  back  of  which  was  burdened  by  a  few  indorse- 
ments, the  question  has  protruded  itself  with  some  perti- 
nacity, whether  what  on  the  former  occasion  seemed  so 
much  like  the  work  of  a  machine,  was  utterly  a  delusion 
after  all.  If  an  intelligent  pupil  can  obtain  as  efficient  a 
mathematical  discipline  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thir- 
teen as  most  of  our  pupils  gain  between  five  and  the  latter 
age — and  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  this  is  approximate- 
ly true — we  need  ho  fiirthey  evidence  that  much  time  is 
spent  upon  this  subject  that  could  with  much  greater  ad- 
vantage be  bestowed  upon  others. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  extend  our  consideration  to- 
•  other  branches  of  study.  If  the  course  pursued  in  our 
primary  and  intermediate  schools  involves  the  mistakes  at 
which  we  have  hinted,  there  arise  two  important  questions 
which  demand  an  answer.  First,  in  what  consist  the  ex- 
isting defects  ?  and  second,  how  can  they  be  obviated  ? 
To  the  first  of  these  an  answer  is  suggested  by  what  has 
been  said  above.    It  is  that  the  Indies  pursued  are  not 
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adapted  to  the  capacity  and  development  of  the  pupils 
when  they  are  required  to  engage  in  their  pursuit.  An 
attempt,  is  made  to  bring  into  premature  exercise  the  pow- 
er of  abstraction,  or  to  employ  it  upon  subjects  involving 
obscurity  and  error,  and  to  employ  the  reasoning  powers 
in  explaining  the  "  why  and  wherefore/'  when  nature  in- 
tended that  the  mind  should  be  employed  chiefly  in  the 
acquisition  of  foots.  PupUs  are  required  to  reflect  and  to 
exercise  judgment  when  it  was  the  design  of  nature  that 
they  should  observe  and  imitate. 

And  this  suggests  Un  answer  in  regard  to  the  appropri- 
ate remedy.  It  must  consist,  chiefly,  in  teaching  chiMrtn 
things — not  recuons ;  in  leading  them  to  observe  and  imi- 
tate ;  in  directing  their  attention  to  the  concrete  rather 
than  the  abstract,  and  in  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  &cts 
instead  of  requiring  them  to  master  theories.  During 
the  period  in  which  it  is  the  design  of  nature  that  chil- 
dren sliall  acquire  knowledge  mainly  through  the  senses, 
let  the  senses  be  addressed,  as  far  as  pi^cticable,.  by  pre- 
senting such  objects  as  will  give  correct  impressions,  and 
carefully  withholding  whatever  is  likely  to  mislead  the 
mind  or  introduce* into  it  erroneous  ideas.  Even  a  child, 
when  looking-for  instance,  upon  a  landscape, apprehends 
what  is  true.  A  hill  is  nothing  else  than  a  hill-  a  moun- 
tain is  a  mountain,  a  river  is  a  river,  and  a  city  or  village 
is  just  what  it  appears  to  be.  But  what  impression  does 
a  child  usually  obtain  from  a  map  of  these  same  objects  ? 
Does  it,  in  general,  even  approximate  the  truth  2  It  was 
but  the  other  day  that  an  intelligont  pupil  of  sixteen  de- 
clared that  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  impression 
that  the  water  flows  upward  in  passing  from  lake  Erie  in- 

'  to  lake  Ontario,  although  she  was  aware  of  the  impossi- 
bility. The  illusion  derived  from  the  map,  in  previous 
years,  could  not  be  eflfectually  dispelled.  And  wo  fancy 
that  this  18  but  one  misconception  of  a  class  whose  name 

.  is  legion.  If,  when  the  pupil  was  acquiring  this  persist- 
ent error-  instead  of  the  map,  a  piece  of  marble  or  of  gran- 
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ite,  a  crystal  of  quartz,  a  lump  of  anthracite;  a  splinter  of 
rosewood  or  mahogany,  a  leaf  from  an  oak  or  willow,  or  a 
wild  flower  from  the  hillside,  had  been  placed  in  her  hand^ 
who  can  deny  that  an  interesting  and  useful  lesson  might 
have  been  learned  from  it,  characterized  throughout  by 
the  all-important  element  of  truth?  And  which  lesson 
would  any  judicious  parent  prefer  for  his  child,  the  felse 
one  from  the  atlas,  or  the  true  one  from  the  simple  objects 
of  nature  ? 

It  would  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  make  out  a  list  of 
subjects  sufficient  to  employ  usefully  all  the  time  that  any 
one  may  regard  as  wasted  in  our  schools  by  the  monoto- 
nous pursuit  of  what  is  unintelligible,  and  therefore  com- 
paratively worthless,  or  even  injurious.  And  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  harmless  to  suppress  the  working  of  those 
faculties  by  which  the  child  gains  intelligible  knowledge, 
in  attempting  to  torture  into  exercise  those  which,  at  the 
time,  are  enable  of  producing  little  else  than  mere  me- 
chanical results.  We  need  not  wholly  exclude  any  sub- 
ject taught  at  present.  What  is  necessary  is  to  stop  at 
that  point  beyond  which  the  subject  ceases  to  be  clearly 
understood,  and  to  defer  the  further  pursuit  of  it  until  a 
period  of  increased  ability  shall  enable  th6  pupil  to  com- 
prehend it.  Many  of  the  simpler  definitions  and  facts  of 
geography  might  be  retained.  Operations  in  simple  num- 
bers might  be  performed  both  orally  and  upon  the  slate, 
directing  the  attention  particularly  to  the  how,  and  ssiying 
comparatively  little  about  the  why.  Geometrical  forms 
and  defiinitions  might  be  taught  from  the  black-board,  and 
imitated  by  the  pupils  upon  the  slate.  Something  might 
be  done  in  teaching  the  classification  of  words  and  their 
simpler  combinations,  in  brief  oral  and  written  exercises. 
And  thus,  in  addition  to  the  too  much  neglected  branches 
of  reading  and  spelling,  the  rudiments  of  all  the  studies 
usually  taught  could  be  learned,  and  a  large  surplus  of 
time  be  left  for  the  pursuit  of  other  subjects.  These  last 
can  always  be  found  amid  the  inexhaustable  resources  of 
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nature.  Innomerable  objects  for  interesting  and  nsefol 
study,  either  by  the  child  or  the  adult,  can  always  be 
found  within  her  wide  domains.  They  abound  iii  the  an- 
imal,  the  vegetable  and  the  mineral  world.  They  are  cal- 
culated to  call  into  healthful  exercise  just  those  foculties 
which  nature  intended  for  action  during  the  period  of 
childhood,  and  they  are  forerer  at  hand  for  our  use. 
Whether  portrayed  or  not  in  appropriate  descriptions  upon 
the  printed  page,  they  everywhere  crowd  the  open  pages 
of  nature's  exhaustless  volume,  so  that  *'  he  that  runs 
may  read."  There  is  not  a  pebble  without  its  lesson.  A 
stone,  a  crystal,  a  sheU,  a  piece  of  glass,  a  brick,  a  nail  a 
section  of  wood,  a  leaf,  a  twig,  a  flower,  a  feather,  an  in- 
sect, a  worm,  a  bird,  a  fish,  a  quadruped ;  each  of  these 
and  thousands  of  other  objects  are  always  at  hand  from 
which  the  teacher  can  teach  lessons  of  lasting  interest  and 
value,  calculated  to  strengthen  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  to 
promote  their  habits  of  observation,  to  stimulate  their  de- 
sire for  knowledge,  to  purify  and  elevate  their  nature,  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  eminence  of  attainment  in  science, 
and  to  foster  an  undying  veneration  and  love  for  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
whose  works  they  have  learned  to  studjr  with  ever  fresh 
delight. — £.  L  Schoolmaster. 
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^  Delightful  task,"  the  poet  sings 
*'  The  tender  thou^t  to  rear  ;** 

And  happy  he  whose  nursing  hand 
Doth  sprout  the  young  idea. 

I  wish  he'd  try  it  but  an  hour, 
Some  dark,  head-4iching  day, 

When  young  ideas  are  shooting  out 
The  most  heart-rending  way. 

The  bright  ideal  seems  very  dear 
To  Cowper  in  bis  study. 
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Bat  he  who's  quaffed  that  fount  of  pleasure 

Will  tell  jou  it  ia  mnddj. 
• 
A  pretty  theme  enough  to  mnfiO 

Or  chat  of  with  a  neighbor, 
But  quite  a  different,  coarser  thing 

Is  pedagogic  labor. 

When  one  extols  the  Teacher's  work 
i  With  emptj  declamation, 

m  ask  him,  has  he  been  in  his 
Peculiar  situation. 

-  And  has  he  been — ^I  shiver  now 
To  meditate  upon 't— 
A  follower  of  that  high  vocation 
One  winter  in  Vermont. 
• 

If  not,  I'd  pray  him  follow  me^ 
And  learn  its  varied  beauties 
From  one  who  thoroughly  has  tried 
Its  dignities  And  duties— 

A  novice  in  the  noble  art  to  flog,— 

A  trembling,  embryotic  pedagogue. 

To  an  up-mountain,  rural  district  bound 

At  twelve  a  month  and  *i  Teacher  boarded  'roond,'^ 

Well  booked  in  every  theory  or  hint 

To  thresh  or  teach  or  both  and  prosper  in't, — 

Stuffed  full,lo  suit  each  turn  his  luck  may  take, 

His  head  with  maxims,  and  his  tarunk  with  cake ; 

What  he  shall  say,  now  thrice  repeated  oe'r, 

He  tind^  knocks  at  the  Committee's  door. 

^  Oh,  hey,"  says  Jones,  with  fingers  in  his  wool, 

^  Then  you're  the  master  whaf  s  to  keep  our  sciiool  ?" 

«*  Yes  sir."    "  Sit  down  and  warm  ye— it's  plaguey  cold. 

D'ye  ever  teach  afore  ?"    "  No  sir."    «*  How  old 

D'ye  say  ye  was  ?    That  all !    Tou'd  oughter  had 

Some  whiskers  and  looked  stout— our  boys  are  bad. 

Last  winter — (this  I  s'pose  you'd  like  to  know) — 

They  took  and  stuck  the  master  in  the  snow ; 

We'd  got  another,  but  they'd  turned  him  out, 

So  we  broke  up  and  got  along  without 

Perhaps  first  thing  they  do  they'll  tackle  you, 

But  you  must  make  'em  mind,  and  put  'em  through. 

There's  only  ten  or  twelve  that  raise  a  squall — 

The  other  sixty  are  no  care  at  all. 

You'll  find  the  school-house  getting  rather  old, 
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And  pVbapB  it's  tore  to  pieces  so  it's  cold. 
We  meant  to  have  some  wood  what's  dry,  and  should 
But  had'nt  time,  so  did  the  best  we  could 
And  got  some  green.    I've  been  so  drove 
I  hay'nt  yet  had  time  to  fix  the  stove. 
I  guess  you'd  better  go  to  Higgins'  first 
To  board ;    they've  got  ten  scholars,  and  the  worst. 
Schoolmasters  thiqk  sometimes  they're  rather  rough, 
But  you  will  find  them  clever  folks  enough. 
You  know  you'll  have  to  board  there  quite  a  while- 
It's  t'other  side  the  hill — ^not  quite  a  mile." 

At  Higgins's  he  halts,  a  greeting  grip 
Xhe  puppies  give  him  on  the  slippery  step. 
Next  Higgins  greets  him,  and  his  wife ; 
And  all  the  dirty  children  stop  their  strife 
To  see  the  '^  master."    Jack,  the  eldest  heir, 
Punches  his  younger  brother,  while  they  stare 
To  think  how  easy  they  could  '^  pitch  Imn  out." 
The  other  dozen,  scattered  all  about, 
Renew  the  work  by  which  to  eam«  slap- 
He  loathing,  takes  the  youngest  in  his  lap.  * 
With  hard  forced  courage  that  can  scarcely  bear 
The  thousand  odors  that  make  thick  the  air. 
He  waits  for  supper — sees  the  children  rush 
To  bolt  their  share  and  more  of  milk  and  mush. 
Hears  Higgins  comment  on  his  breed  of  dogs. 
The  chicken-pox,  and  pedigree  of  hogs. 
Creeps  to  his  bed — a  cheerless  comfort — where, 
Brief  as  the  candle  end  that  lights  him  there, 
His  sleep  comes  late,  and  full  of  ugly  sights, 
Where  pedagogues  wage  unsuccessful  fights. 

He's  up  betimes,  and  yet  with  scarce  a  minute 
To  eat  a  breakfast  with  a  baby  in  it ; 
Hastening  to  wade  the  mile  with  aching  feet. 
In  season  there  his  graceless  charge  to  meet 
Finds  that  Confusion  has  arrived  before  him ; 
**  A  pile  of  holes  " — ^the  edifice  that's  o'er  him. 
Crowds  to  the  narrow  desk,  and  shouts  aloud 
Ere  e'en  a  lull  affects  the  bedlam  crowd ; 
The  utmost  stillness  that  succeeds  the  riot, 
Is  but  a  satire  on  the  ordered  quiet. 
The  opening  prayer  is  made,  not  very  long. 
And  quite  responsive  are  the  giggling  throng. 
A  mementos  stillness  reigns  the  while  his  cause, 
He's  propping  up  with  certain  stringent  laws ; 
Then  all  their  looseness  is  again  at  play, 
And  labored  carelessness  usurps  the  day. 
Three  in  a  seat^-three  studies  for  a  scholar— 
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She  paj  per  diem  only  half  a  dollar.) 
e  door  is  off— ^e  fire  too  wet  to  go-— 
The  stove  is  smoking— chimney  full  of  snow ; 
Joseph  is  laughing— Jim  wants  setting  right, 
And  John  and  £d  are  angling  for  a  fight.  • 
Lida  is  pinching — Samuel  is  kicked, 
And  full  two-thirds  are  needing  to  be  '^  lidded.'' 
His  oft  commands,  which  they  but  little  heed, 
Can  scarce  restrain  them  from  a  grand  stampede  ; 
Tet,  much  enduring,  he  defers  his  sorrow, 
Frets  through  the  day,  and  threatens  for  to-morrow. 
Betradng,  sick  at  heart,  the  weary  track, 
(Some  accidental  snow-balls  hit  him  on  the  back,)  # 
He,  tired  and  starved,  his  effi>rts  all  to  crown 
Steps  on  the  cat,  and  knocks  a  baby  down. 
Then  the  good  lady,  to  regale  his  ears. 
Tells  ho#  some  ^  master  ^  flogged  her  little  dears, 
And  how  her  big  ones  turned  ^  that  master  **  out— > 
(Sly  hints  for  him  to  ruminate  about) 
He  eats  his  suffer  from  a  dirty  plate 
And,  since  tne  hour's  already  somewhat  late, 
Glad  to  get  off  with  an  nnl»x>ken  head, 
He  shrinks  away,  and  shivering  seeks  his  bed. 
Now,  should  you  ask  him,  while  he  restless  lies 
Thinking  hard  thoughts  of  every  shape  and  size. 
Whether,  from  what  he  knew  of  actual  things-— 
He  deemed  it  was  a — ^ns  the  Poet  sings — 
^  Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thought" 
Perhaps  he'd  answer  **ye8 !" — mare  liiefy  not. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 
**  An  act  entitied  aa  act  to  reatora  to  the  people  acme 
of  their  original  rights  and  privileges,"  was  the  caption 
to  a  bill  introduced  into  our  legislature  during  its  last  sea- 
sion.  The  real  meaning  and  intention  of  this  bill  is  not 
reyealed  in  its  title.  ''  To  restore  to  the  people  some  of 
their  rights  and  privileges/'  implies  that  they  have  been 
wronged,  and,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  we  might  infer  tiiat  some  despotic  tyrant  had  sway- 
ed  his  cruel  sceptre  over  the  freemen  of  Yermont,  and 
that  the  wrongs  inflicted  had  not  been  redressed ;  and 
still  forther,  that  some  distinguished  patriot  like  Wash* 
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iDgton  or  Lafayette,  had  arisen  to  free  them  from  bond- 
age- 
Bat  a  ri^tly  informed,  this  bill  turned  to  abolish  Our 
eofaool  law  and  to  leave  our  sohoola  and  the  edacational 
interests  of  the  State,  uncared  for  and  at  the  mercy  of  cir- 
emnstances*  Similar  efforts  have  been  made  before  and 
to  the  same  end,  and  in  some  instaoces,  have  been  snc- 
eesstuL  There  was  a  law  dn  our  statute  books  requiring 
the  legislature  to  appoint  a  State  superintendent  of  com- 
mon aohools*  But  three  years  in  succession,  this  honora* 
ble  body  refused  to  ma)ce  that'  appointment  and  thus 
tramided  under  foot,  one  of  its  own  laws  which  it  had  not 
the  power  to  amend  nor  coun^e  to  repeal  In  view  of 
this  reckless  act  in  the  public  Halls  of  legislation,  we 
were  led  to  exclaim,  ''where  in  Christendom  have  our  Leg^^ 
islators  been  educated?  And  is  it  in  Vermont  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  their  constituents  call  themselves 
enlightened  freemen  ?  " 

At  length,  the  more  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  in  the 
State  were  roused  to  action  and  came  up  to  rescue  Yer- 
fliont  from  lasting  disgrace  and  threatened  barbarism. — 
Oar  excellent  School  Law  was  revived.  A  well  coustruct* 
ed  machine  had  been  prepared ;  it  only  needed  to  be  put 
m  motion.  A  beautiful  and  well  proportioned  education- 
al  edifice  had  been  erected,  it  was  now  to  be  inhabited. — 
The  synmietrical  figure  of  our  educational  body,  that  had 
long  stood  before  us  like  a  marble  statue,  was  now  vital- 
isetf  and  soon  seen  walking  about  in  all  the  dignity  of 
JMMgr  manhood.  Our  school  Law  as  it  was,  would  not 
saffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  States.  It 
wanted  Ufrniuing  power,  aud  this  vitality  was  at  length 
imparted  to  it  by  the  appointment  of  our  able  ''  Board  ol 
Bdacation/'  with  its  energetic  and  efficient  executive 
— tbe  Seoretarjf.  Under  his  administration  and  through 
Ub  timely  efibrts  and  influence,  the  educaticmal  interests 
of  the  State  have  been  vastly  improved,  our  Schools  ele- 
?iited  and  tiie  hoi^or  of  Vermont  preserved 
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« 

Bot  we  are  reminded  that  this  meroenary  and  reekless 
spirit  whioh  had  before  ruled  in  the  haUs  of  legislation,  ia 
not  yet  cmshed  out.^  Though  it  has  lost  position  and 
power,  yet  it  has  not  changed  its  character.  It  is  less 
bold ;  seems  more  inclined  to  conceal  its  ''  horns''  and 
^'cloven-foot"  under  the  assumed  garb  of  patriotism.  ^'An 
act  to  restore  to  the  people  their  original  rights. and  priv- 
ileges " !  What  wonderful  intelligence^  foresight  and 
good  will  are  here  concentrated  I  We  propose  to  the 
constikientt  of  the  originator  of  that  bill,  at  once  to  engage 
the  services  of  our  distinguished  Yermont  Arlj^st,  that 
their  hero  may  be  preserved  in  marble  and  placed  in  the 
State  House,  side  by  side  with  Ethan  Allen !  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  in  the  year  I860,  in  the  Yermont 
Jjegislature,  a  man  claiming  to  be  a  patriot  and  christian, 
seriously  proposed  to  abolish  our  school  law.  And  would 
not  that  same  man  favor  a  law  paying  bounty  on  crqws, 
protecting  the  fish  in  our  ponds  and  the  dogs  in  our 
streets  ?  This  protection  and  care  6f  animals  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  but  the  education  of  our 
children  who  are  soon  to  take  the  places  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  in  the  family  and  neighborhood,  who  are  to 
sit  in  the  Halls  of  Legislation  and  on  the  Bench  of  Jus* 
tice,  and  to  transact  the  business  and  manage  the  affairs 
of  Church  and  State,  needs  no  over-sight,  or  expense  or 
care! 

But  after  all,  our  schools  must  have  the  fostering  care 
of  government.  They  are  its  chief  support  and  stability. 
Prom  them  flow  its  life-blood  and  upon  their  healthful 
condition  and  success  depends  the  prosperity,  if  not  the 
existence,  of  the  State.  Hence  the  obligations  of  gov- 
ernment to  provide  liberally  for  her  schools.  It  is  econo- 
my, as  well  as  duty,  to  make  as  large  appropriations  to 
this  object,  as  are  necessary,  to  secure  a  thorough,  practi- 
cal superintendency  over  all  their  interests.  Must  our 
railroads  and  banks  and  factories  be  provided  with  an 
able  board  of  managers,  while  our  schools  are  left  without 
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'muiftgement?  Is  it  ecoDomy  to  pay  the  president  of  a 
*  lailroad  corporation,  his  thousand  a  year  to  look  after  its 
interest,  and  a  '^  useless  expenditure  "  to  pay  a  fair  com- 
pensation to  a  &ithful  secretary  whose  time  and  strength 
are  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  our  schools?  We  think 
not  o« 


EDITOMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

For  Ae  first  time  in  our  life^  ^e  take  the  editorial  pen« 
We  do  it  with  diffidence,  but  not  without  hope — for  we 
are  permitted  to  wear  the  mantle  of  one  and  to  share  the 
responsibilities  of  another  whose  experience  and  success 
boUi  as  teachers  and  editors,  serve  as  encouragement  to 
fttture  effort. 

Our  only  apology  for  consenting  to  act  in  this  capacity, 
is  the  interest  we  feel  in  the  cause  of  popular  education 
in  our  noble  State,  and  the  desire  we  cherish,  to  aid  in  its 
advancement.  But  we  cannot  hope  to  make  the  Journal 
what  it  should  be,  without  the  encouragement  and  aid  of 
Ae  practical  teachers  and  other  iriends  of  education  in 
the  State.  The  ^^School  JoumaP'  should  be  an  exponent 
of  the  best  educational  talent  in  Vermont  The  impor- 
tance of  the  cause  and  the  honor  of  the  State  demand  it. 
We'  who  consent  to  act  as  editors,  assume  the  pecuniary 
responsibility,  ^ut  have  no  expectation  of  pecuniary  re- 
ward, and  we  cheerfully  take  upon  ourselves  this  risk, 
and  perform  the  necessary  editorial  labor.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  contribute  our  part  at  least,  to  enrich  the  col- 
nmns  of  the  Journal.  Should  more  be  expected  of  ua  ? 
WiB  not  the  Teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  Yer- 
mont,  pledge  their  hearty  co-operation  ?  May  we  not  re- 
gard them  as  associate  editors,  or,  at  least,  constant 
contributors  and  supporters?  Should  not  all  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  the  Journal  and  a  pride  in  making  it 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  ?  It  seems  so  to  us.  We  say, 
it  mud  be  sustained;  and  may  we  not  rely  upon  our 
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friemlB  to  aid  us  in  making  it  worthy  of  a  place  on  every 
teacher's  desk  and  in  every  family  in  the  State  ?  And 
will  they  not  make  efforts,  each  in  his  own  neighborhoodi 
to  increase  its  circulation  ?  The  matter  of  the  JoqxmI 
should  be  mostly  priginaL  And  who  of  our  fraternity  will 
pledge  themselves  to  fumibh  us  each  month,  with  brief 
and  carefully  written  articles  upon  practical  topigs,  con- 
nected with  the  school  and  the  family  7  We  do  not  ask 
this  as  a  personal  favor,  but  in  behalf  of  the  noble  cause 
which  we  advocate — in  behalf  of  the  89|697  children  %nd 
youth  in  our  schools,  and  in  behalf  of  geperatioufi  yet  ui^ 
bom,  who  are,  in  the  distant  future,  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness and  control  the  destinies  of  Vermont 

We  have  a  good  school  law  in  operation ;  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Journal  to  sustetin  that  law  against  the  mer** 
cenary  attacks  of  political  demagogues  and  the  ill-judged 
efforts  of  those  ignorant  of  its  utility  and  importance. 

The  teachers  of  our  common  schools  are  seeking  a  high* 
er  standard  of  qualifications  for  their  noble  calling — ^tbe 
Journal  may  become  an  efficient  agency  in  this  great 
work. 

The  public  mind  must  be  enlightened,  and  how  can  this 
be  better  accomplished  than  through  the  agency  of  a 
periodical  devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State?  We  confidently  rely  upon  all  who  profess  toliave 
an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  schools  and  the  honor 
of  our  noble  State,  to  encourage  and  aid  us  in  suat^inkig 
the  Yermont  School  Journal.  0« 


DEAR  REAPEBS— 

Above  is  Mr.  Orcutt's  bow  and  salutatory  to  yon. 
May  it  awaken  a  responsive  chord  in  your  hearts  that 
shall  echo  back  the  same  earnest  and  devoted  attachment 
to  the  eause  of  education  in  Yermont.  You  will  see  that 
the  character  of  the  Journal  is  not  to  be  materially  chang- 
ed; for  his  views  of  what  it  should  be  are  entirely  tiiose  so 
often  urged  upon  you  by  the  committee  of  publicatioQ  in 
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the  circulars  that  preceded  the  pnblicatioii  of  the  Journal, 
Mid  in  its  pages  since. 

When  the  committee  accepted  from  the  State  Associa- 
tion the  responsibility  of  establishing  an  educational  jour- 
nal in  Vermont,  they  did  it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  that  surrounded  th6  undertaking,  and  of  the 
responsibilities  they  must  meet,  both  pecuniarily  and  oth- 
erwise. 

Having  previously  obtained  about  ma;  hundred  sub- 
scriberS;  they  commenced  the  publication  with  an  edi- 
tion of  fifteen  hundred  copies.  One  of  the  committee 
gave  up  his  school  and  devoted  four  months  of  his  time 
whoDy  to  canvassing  for  the  Journal  in  nine  counties  of 
the  State.  The  other  continued  his  school  by  the  aid 
of  assistants,  and  gave  the  most  of  his  time  to  the  same 
interest.  They  found  the  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State  largely  in  favor  of  the  enterprise,  al- 
though not  always  ready  to  attest  their  interest  by  the 
small  subscription  of  one  dollar. 

At  the  end  of  nine  months  they  felt  authorized  to  en- 
large the  Journal  to  iJiirty-two  pages  and  the  monthly  edi- 
tion to  ^vMteen  hundred  copies. 

With  volume  second  the  edition  was  increased  to  i%vo 
ihoitmnd  copies  per  month.  Since  then,  this  number  has 
been  issued  monthly.-  Many  copies  have  been  distributed 
gratuitously,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  circulation 
of  the  Journal,  and  our  exchange  list  is  large.  On  closing 
np  their  official  relation  to  the  Journal,  Sept.  22d,  1860, 
the  committee  found  that  the  Journal  was  indebted  to  them 
about  one  hundred  dollars  each  for  money  actually  paid 
ont,  as  no  charge  has  ever  been  made  for  time  (which 
was  more  than  money  to  them)  spent  in  its  service.  They 
also  found  that  there  was  enough  due  the  Journal  to  cov- 
er the  expense  incurred,  as  above  mentioned,  provided  it 
were  all  paid. 

The  committee  have  twice  reported  to  the  State  Asso- 
ciation, and  tendered  the  Journal  to  that  body.    It  de- 
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dined  accepting  the  charge,  but  endorsed  Hie  action  of 
the  committee  and  requested  them  ''  to  continue  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Journal  according  to  their  best  judgment  of 
what  the  best  interests  of  education  in  the  State  require, 
and  on  their  own  responsibility."  By  this  repeated  action, 
the  Journal  is  compelled  to  assume,  in  some  degree,  the 
character  of  a  private  enterprise.  But  it  is  not,  therefore, 
nor  can  it  be  made,  a  money-making  enterprise.  If  any  of 
our  friends  think  so,  we  should  be  glad  to  let  them  try  it 
on,  until  they  should  be  satisfied  that  whoever  undertakes 
to  sustain  an  educational  Journal,  must  do  so  at  a  loss.  It 
is  a  work  that  requires  much  self-sacrifice. 

The  question  with  us  has  been,  shall  we  discontinue  the 
Journal,  and  thus  lose  the  vantage  ground  gained  to  the 
cause,  or  go  on  ?  Neither  of  the  committee  could  bring 
himself  to  favor  the  first  course.  ITie  Journal  must  be 
sustained  I  And,  now,  friends,  who  will  do  it  ?  Will  you 
help,  by  increasing  its  circulation  and  cheerfuUy  contrib- 
uting your  mite  lo  its  support?  ItB  character  will  be,,  in 
a  great  degree,  what  your  support  makes  it. 

A  word  as  to  the  change  of  place  of  publication*  A 
slight  rupture  in  our  business  relations  at  Hontpelier 
obliged  us  to  job  out  the  November  and  December  num- 
bers.  This  has  delayed  their  issue.  The  printing  was 
well  done.  But  we  were  not  able  to  be  present,  and  BOtnQ 
mistakes  were  made.  The  wrong  paging  of  the  Novem- 
ber number  we  have  tried  to  make  up  for  in  the  index. 
The  title  page  in  the  December  number  was  put  in  by  the 
printer  without  our  direction.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
guard  against  similar  errors  in  future,  as  their  occurrence 
lias  made  us  feel  the  necessity  of  having  the  printing  done, 
at  Brattleboro  hereafter,  and  as  thi«i  is  the  place  of  all  the 
business  of  the  Journal,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  sub- 
stitute Brattleboro  for  Montpelier,  upon  the  title 
page.  Some  have  expressed  fears  to  us  that  this  change 
will  tend  to  decrease  the  circulation  of  the  Journal.  We 
hope  not.    Many  letters  and  exchanges  int^ided  for  lus 
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are  now  sent  to  Montpelier,  greatly  to  our  inconvenience. 
Besides,  this  is  the  place  of  publication,  and  it  seoma  to 
us  that  it  should  so  appear  upon  the  title  page.  The  dis- 
tribution can  be  made  as  rapidly  from  this  place  as  from 
Montpelier,  and  many  will  receive  their  numbers  sooner. 
Our  last  number  paid  a  visit  to  Boston  by  express,  which 
delayed  it  some. 

On  behalf  of  the  publishers,  past  and  future,!  subscribe 
myself  Tours,  without  end  to  the  Journal, 

A.  E.  Leavenwobth. 


WHY  NOT  ADVERTISE? 

We  advertise  our  schools  in  the  Journal,  as  we  do 
largely  in  other  periodicals,  because  we  believe  that  ad- 
vertising pays.  It  costs  ua  money,  too;  but  we  again  call 
the  attention  of  the  Principals  of  Academies  and  Semina- 
ries to  our  proposition  to  advertise  for  them  free—  that  is, 
to  the  fiiU  amount  of  new  subscriptions  sent  us  by  them. 
For  $3  we  will  send  three  copies  of  the  Journal  one  year 
and  advertise  one-half  page,  one  insertion.  For  $5,  five 
copies  and  one  page,  one  insertion.  For  |12,  twelve  cop- 
ies and  one-fourth  page  one  year;  or  at  any  other  of  the 
rates  for  advertising  in  the  Journal,  for  one  month  or  one 
year,  according  to  the  amount  paid. 

*«^  We  coU  the  attentioQ  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisements 
a|>peiided  to  this  number. 

Boardman,  Gray  &  Co.'s  Pianos,  with  insulated  iron  rim  and 
framef  are  the  instruments  to  buy  ;  and,  then,  they  are  to  cheap. 

Every  School  House  should  have  a  Bell,  and  Meneely's  Sons 
know  bow  to  make  them. 

Littell*8  Living  Age — read  the  Star  Paper  and  then  send  for  the 
A^. 

The  advertisements  of  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  and  of  D.  Appleton 
d&  Co.,  will  lepay  a  careful  perusal. 

Frjf.  Owen's  Classical  series  should  not  be  passed  by. 

You  will  always  find  the  advertisements  of  the  two  great  Dlc- 
ticnaries,  and  of  j^arre  Academy. 

Dr.  Blackall's  Water-cure  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  the  Water- 
Core  WcHrld  will  give  much  useful  information^ 

The  Bsattleboro  cards  are  genuine* 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONS,  &0. 
The  Mathematioal  Monthly.     Teachers  and  students  of 
Mathematics !    you  ought  to  suhscribe  to  the  Mathematical 
monthly  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st — Each  number  contains  simple  and  elementary  notes  upoi) 
subjects  which  you  teach  and  study. 

2nd — ^You  must  have  text  books,  and  you  wish  to  use  the  best 
ones.  The  Mathematical  monthly  contains  carefully  prepared  no- 
tices especially  intended  to  aid  you  in  making  a  selection. 

3rd-*-Tou  need  works  of  reference  upon  all  the  subjects  of 
Mathematics  which  you  teach  and  study,  and  the  Mathematical 
Monthly  notices  will  save  you  many  times  the  subscription  price 
by  preventing  the  purchase  of  useless  books. 

4th — ^You  will  aid  in  sustaining  the  Mathematical  Monthly  Pri- 
zes offered  to  students  for  solutions  and  essays. 

5th — You  will  aid  in  sustaining  a  Journal  devoted  to  your  own 
profession. 

6th — ^Yoa  will  find  a  large  list  of  Mathematical  books  from 
which,  if  you  wish,  the  editor,  Mr.  L  D.  Bunkle,  will  aid  you  in 
making  selections  adapted  to  your  wants. 

Subscription  price  $3,  or  twenty-five  cents  per  number,  with 
large  reductions  to  clubd.  Address  Sever  &  Francis,  Publishers, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  We  will  send  the  Vermont  Sphool  Journal  and 
Mathematical  Monthly  one  year  for  $3. 

o 

DEATH. 

In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sunday,  Dec  2nd,  after  a  brief  illness, 
Mrs.  Lucy  R.,  wife  of  JS.  Sprout,  Esq.,  of  B.,  aged  29  years  and 
7  months.  Seldom  are  the  judgments  of  God  more  unsearchable 
or  his  w&ys  past  finding  out  than  in  this  death.  Mrs.  Sprout  was 
.  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Williamstown,  and  for 
many  years  had  been  engaged  as  teacher,  both  in  Vermont  and  at 
the  South,  and  fot  nearly  lour  years  previous  to  her  marriage,  in 
Oct  1859,  she  had  been  connected  with  the  Ladies'  Seminary  at 
North  Granville,  N.  Y.,  as  one  of  the  principal  assistants  of  Mr. 
Orcutt,  For  thoroughness  of  scholarship,  clearness  and  aptness  in 
teaching,  easy  but  complete  control  of  her  scholars,  aild  for  force 
and  energy  of  character,  and  general  executive  ability,  she  had 
few  superiors  or  equals.  To  these  rare  qualities  were  added  the 
graces  of  an  earnest  Christian  life.  Not  only  is  the  stricken  hus- 
band with  his  little  motherless  daughter  and  the  other  immecKate 
friends  of  the  deceased  most  sorely  afflicted,  but  the  intelligence 
of  this  death  will  fill  with  deepest  grief  the  hearts  of  the  hundreds 
of  her  pupils  scattered  over  the  land.  Surely  the  ways  of  God  are 
in  the  deep,  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him.- F2.  Ghron* 
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VOLUME  Ilf  FEMDARYris^  iTCMBEKII. 

SCHOOL  LIFE— ITS  SHADY  AND  ITS  SUNNY  SIDE. 

Every  object  in  tKe  world  of  matter,  when  illuminated 
by  the  light  of  the  sun,  presents,  at  the  same  time,  a  sha- 
dy and  a  sunny  side.  The  star  af  the  first  magnitude^ 
which  seems,  to  the  eye  of  sense,  but  a  ball  of  fire,  re- 
flecting, from  its  every  side,  the  brightness  whieh  it  has 
gathered  from  the  orb  of  day,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
mighty  planet,  with  its  one  side  lighted  up  with  celestial 
radiance,  while  over  tho  other,  sable  Night  stretches  her 
scepter,  and  holds  undisputed  |way  in  her  empire  of 
Darkness.  So,  in  the  immaterial  world,  those  objects 
which  are  seen  by  the  e^Q  of  Mind  are,  at  times,  illumina- 
ted by  the  clearer  lignt  of  Heaven,  and  again  bedimmed 
and  darkened  by  its  frown.  SchooVLife  furnishes  a  fit 
illustration  of  this  truth.  It,  too,  has  its  shady  and  its 
sunny  side.  Let  tis  see  how  shady  is  the  one,  and  how 
ftunny  is  the  other. 

In  opposition  to  the  popular  but  erroneous  opinion  that. 
School-Life  is  a  life  of  unalloyed  jl3asure,we  contend  that 
it  is  not  less  >  life  of  trials.  Of  these  the  name  is  Legion, 
There  are  trials  of  skill,  when  intricate  questions  are  to 
be  solved,  and  knots  to  be  untied,  more  difficult  than  tha/t 
which  proved  too  complicated  for  the  art  of  Alexander. 
There  are  trials  of  judgment,  when  the  nice  distinctions 
to  be  made  in  classic  research  demand  the  practiced  eye 
and  the  quick  per(:eption.  There. are  trials  of  strength, 
when  the  student  turns  the  ponderous  lexicon,  or  when 
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some  unfeeling  son  or  daughter  of  Appollo  has  imposed 
upon  the  young  pianist  the  task  of  walking  with  a  staff 
loaded  "with  Sixty-Fourths  I  There  are  trials  of  patience, 
when  many  a  severe  effort  fails  to  accomplish  the  task 
imposed,  and  curses  are  heaped  upon  the  hated  volump 
and  the  discordant  harp.  There  are  trials  of  thought, 
"khen  the  mind  must  find  expression  on  the  written  page, 
and  hungry  critics  are  eager  to  scan  its  productions  with 
an  uncharitable  o^e  and  an  unfeeling  heart.  There  are 
tri^s  of  confidence^  when  the  stage  calls  for  its  trembling 
victim,  and  the  heart  shrinks  before  ^ho  gaze  of  piercing 
eycR.  There  are  trials  of  shrewdness,  when,  in  the  heat- 
ed debate,  the  quickest  turn  and  the  sharpest  saying  are 
to  set  the  seal  of  ability. 

But  the  darkest  shades  are  yet  untouched.  There  are 
trials  of  self-control,,  when  unmerited  abuse  is  suffered^ 
and  depraved  human  nature  rises  to  \^reak  its  vengeance 
on  its  oppressor.  There  are  trials  of  self-abasement,  when 
friends  lavish  their  praises,,  and  Flattery  administers  her 
intoxicating  draughts.  There  are  trials  of  moral  courage,, 
when  Temptation  flaunts  in  gilded  trapping?,  and  seeks  to 
allure  us  from  the  paths  of  Industiy  and  Virtue  ; — whea 
Pleasure  persuades  us  to  ignore  the  teachings  we  learnecf 
on  a  mothers  knee,  and  forces  us  to  accept  her  cal),. 
though  entreaty  and  authority  and  Reason  and  Conscience 
are  saying,  "  I'his  is  the  way ;  walk  ye  in  it  ;• ' — when 
(jayety  leads  to  enchanted  Halls,  whose  scenery  vanishes 
before  the  light  of  day,  and  whose  pleasures  are 
-*•  like  the  srow.flakc  on  the  river. 


A  moment  white,  then  gone  foruver." 

There  are  trials  of  the  heart,  when  beauty  dazzles  the 
eye,  and  talents  win  esteem  :•  when  glances  tell  a  thousand 
taleg,  and  smiles  are  all-powerful  to  charm  :  ^^hcn  Cupid's 
arrow  flies  with  unerring  aimT  and  Venus'  altar  is  heaped 
\yith  the  willing  sacrifice.  There  are  trials  of  the  body,, 
when  Bon^antft  prove  faithless,  and  we  arc  forced  to  ex-, 
^fhum,  "  Whjikt  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shaJI  we  drink  ?'" 
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There  are  trials  of  the  boqI,  when  the  Ad  hewfe  is  grieved 
at  the  wickedness  of  kindred  hearts^  afl:ui  ceold  almost  wiak 
itself  accnrsed  for  the  sake  of  those  oo  whom  it  dotes. 

Bat  while  we  have  been  gazing  the  sun  has  risea ;  the 
darkness  has  disappeared,  and  the  snnnj  vide  of  Scbooi' 
Life  is  pleasanter  than  ever  before..  It  is  pleasant  to  driali 
at  the  fount  of  Science,  and  experience  the  vigor  and  en* 
ergy  imparted  by  the  wholesome  draught.  It  is  pleasant 
to  detect  the  rigorous  exactness  of  Mathematics ;  notice 
the  regularity  of  its  reasonings,  and  the  certainty  of  its» 
conclusions,  or  traee  its  risings,,  step  by  step,  from  the 
rimplebt  axiom,  till  it  is  lost  in  Infinity.  It  is  pleasant  t& 
search  out  the  truths  of  Natural  Science — ^with  the  chem^ 
ist,  to  seek  for  the  elements  of  matter,  and  observe  their 
peculiar  essence : — with  the  philosopher,  to  witness  the 
phenomena  of  Nature,  and  decipher  her  mysteries : — with 
the  astronomer,  to  wander  among  countless  worlds,  and 
appoint  for  the  stars  their  seasons: — with  the  physiologist,, 
to  study  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  that  only  per- 
fect machine : — with  the  Botanist  to  scan  every  flower  of 
Iho  valley,  and  detect  beauty  which  the  careless  observer' 
sees  not :  to  behold  a  splendor  in  the  lily,  which  "  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory ''  could  not  equal ;  and  to  find  in  ev- 
ery leaf  of  the  forest,  and  in  every  Alpine  shrub,  a  proof 
of  the  handiwork  of  God. 

It  is  pleasant  to  delve  jn  classic  lore,  and  read  the  rec- 
ord of  immortal  deeds  : — ^to  go  with  Ulysses  in  his  wander- 
ings far  from  his  rocky  Ithaca,  and  to  learn  wisdom  from 
the  virtue  of  his  faithful  Penelope: — t©  behold  Prometheus, 
offering  himself  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  a  generous  and 
manly  independence : — to  see  Achilles  giving  vent  to  a 
righteous  indignation,  and  seeking  to  \vreak  his  veiv 
goance  on  the  Iwiughty  Pjfris  and  the  stolen  Helen : — to 
watch  the  fall  of  stately  Ilium ;  to  follow  the  Pious  ^ne- 
as  in  his  wanderings  ;  to  witness  his  afi'ection  for  the 
aged  Anchises ;  to  mark  his  narrow  escape  from  the  Tem- 
jfist  and  the  Harpies;  to  gaze  with  him  on  Seylla  and 
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Oharybdis ;  to  visit  the  palaoe  of  the  Tynan  queen,  and 
mark  the  conqneats  of  Venus,  and  the  &tal  issue  of  mis* 
placed  affection;  to  reach,  at  length,  the  long-sought 
Latium,  and  behold  the  rising  of  a  second  Ilium ;  a  germ^ 
which,  after  the  k4>se  of  centuries,  finds  a  complete  der 
▼elopment  in  the  Seven-Hilled  City. 

It  is  {feasant  t3  look  within,  and  investigate  the  philos- 
ophy of  mind  ;  to  trace  the  history  of  its  development, 
notice  the  theories  which  have  been  invented  to  account 
for  its  phenomena,  and  see  them  passing  away,  like  the 
shadow  from  the  mountain-side.  It  is  pleasant  to  fathom, 
in  part,  the  mystery  of  mind,  to  feel  its  giant  power,  and 
acknowledge  its  immortality.  It  is  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate the  Spiritual  in  man's  nature ;  to  believe  the  soul  to 
bean  emanation  from  Deity ;  to  lose  ourselves  in  thought 
while  seeking  to  know  it  in  all  its  depth  and  grandeur ;  to 
contemplate  its  destiny ;  to  shed  the  jtear  of  penitence,  as 
we  think  how  sad  is  its  fall,  or  be  filled  with  ecstacy  as  we 
read  the  story  of  its  Redemption. 

And,  when  the  hour  of  study  is  over,  it.  is  pleasant  to 
lay  aside  the  well-used  volume,  and  .give  the  mind  free 
play,  and  thought  the  loose  rein ;  to  mingle  in  the  social 
circle  with  friends  and  classmates,  and  enjoy  the  whole- 
some chat ;  to  speak  of  conquests  made  in  the  fields  of 
Science ;  of  sterling  thoughts  awakened,  which  had  hith- 
erto lain  dormant ;  of  priceless  truths  discovered  among 
the  dingy  rubbish  of  the  Past;  of  purposes  accomplished; 
of  plans  for  future  action ;  of  nobler  aspirations  and  hosier 
.  resolves.  It  is  pleasant  to  engage  in  the  careless  ram- 
ble about  town  or  in  the  vale ;  and,  leaving,  as  we  do,  the 
retirement  and  quiet  of  the  student's  cloister,  we  can  ap* 
preciate  full  well  the  scenes  through  which  we  pass. — 
Every  object  demands  a  share  of  our  attention,  and 
contributes  its  portion  to  fill  the  cup  of  our  enjoy- 
ment, as  if  conscious  of  the  purpose  it  is  serv- 
ing. Every  songster  seems  to  prolong  his  note  for 
our  sake ;  the  happy  swain  sings  his  most  pleasing  ditty  f 
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tlM  Mreless  ^ow-boy  becomes  eloquent  io  his  nml  har- 
aagaoy  and  the  raggedest  urchin  has  for  us  a  smile  and 
fitting  recognition.  Nature  puts  on  her  most  beautiful 
garb,  and  whether  it  be  the  deiap-seated  green  of  Summer, 
the  variegated  garment  of  Autumn,  or  the  peerless  cover* 
ing  of  Winter, — each,  in  turn,  has  its  peculiar  charm,  as 
we  ramble  on,  and 

"  find  tongues  i»  Ireef, 
Books  in  the  mnning  brooks ;  sermons  in  stones, 
And  good  in  Bverything.'*  B^ 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


From  the  family  we  paps  to  the  schooL  This  is  the 
next  stage  in  our  educational  process^  and  next  in  impor- 
tance, as  a  source  of  educational  influence.  The  family 
and  the  school  have  some  points  of  resemblance.  The 
teacher  acts  in  the  place  of  the  parent,  and  is  entrusted 
with  delegated  power,  to  control  and  guide,  to  instruct 
and  influence. .  His  object  and  efforts  should  be  the  same 
— to  educate  the  pupil  for  life  and  immortality. 

There  are  also  some  points  of  difference  between  the 
family  and  the  schooL  Home  education  is  privatej  school 
education  public ;  in  the  family  there  are  but  few,  in  the 
school  many.  The  school  k  a  ^orld  in  miniature,  an  are- 
na for  the  conflict  of  opposing  and  varying  interests  and 
passions.  There  meet  the  mild  and  docile  with  the  tur- 
bulent and  headstrong;  the  amiable  and  conscientious 
with  the  incipient  savage*  To  control  and  guide  this  mass 
of  heterogenious  material,  is  the  business  of  the  teacher 
He  cannot  select  his  pupils  from  those  families  that  haye 
been  under  wholesome  discipline,  but  must  receive  many 
who  have  been  entirely  ungovemed  at  home,  the  current 
of  whose  evil  propensities  has  received  a  steady  direction 
and  violent  impulse  from  long  years  of  parental  misrule 
and  vice. 

HeneCf  the  master  and  teacher  who  deserves  the  name^ 
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oconpies  »ii  important  and  difficult  position.  He  may 
•ometimes  be  the  sport  of  fools  and  thd  sneer  of  nnwhip* 
ped  insolence,  yet  bis  talents,  skill  and  services,  often  de* 
tfierve  tbe  admiration  and  g)«titiid^  of  the  nation. 

Tbe  services  of  the  true  teacher  are  indispensable.  8e 
te  tbe  patron  of  society.  He  can  do  without  tbe  world, 
but  the  world,  if  it  would  remain  free  and  civilized,  can- 
'not  do  without  him.  He  could  live  a  hundred  w^ys  with- 
out teaching — live  longer  and  better  (if  may  be)  in  soma 
other  employment,  but  the  school  must  be  sustained.  Do- 
mestic education  for  a  great  majority  of  children,  is,  as 
things  are,  an  utter  impopsibility.  They  must  be  educa- 
ted at  school,  or  not  at  all ;  and  the  great  importance  of 
having  tliem  educated  for  the  good  of  society,  shows  the 
utility  of  our  public  schools.  The  school-room,  then,  as  a 
source  of  educational  influence,  is  very  important.  It 
supplies  a  deficiency  that  would  not  otherwise  be  provi- 
ded for. 

But  the  school  must  be  well  conducted.  "  Teaching  is 
a  science — tbe  teacher  an  artist.''  The  science  must  be 
well  understood,  and  the  af  tist  a  workman. 

A  good  school  presupposes  two  things,  viz:  good  gov- 
ernment, and  thorough  mental  and  moral  discipline.  By 
good  government  I  mean,  the  government  of  the  good  old 
Puritan  family  transferred  to  the  school-room,  with  all  the 
necessary  means  to  secure  its  successful  operation. 

This  was  a  system  of  self-government.  It  relied  much 
upon  conscience.  It  aimed  to  impress  a  sense  of  individ- 
ual responsibility,  by  a  confidential  appeal  to  the  better 
principle.  It  would  never  relinquish  mild  persuasion,  as 
.  a  means  of  securing  its  object. 

Again, this  system  of  government  was  rigid  and  severe; 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  love  and  kindness,  but  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  both.  The  stubborn  child  was  taken  to  the  al- 
tar for  sacrifice — for  the  sacrifice,  I  mean,  of  his  ungov- 
emed  passions.    It  was  believed  to  be  the  will  of  God 
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tbat  tbe  sacrifice  be  made  ;  hence  the  "  scml  spared  not 
for  his  crying."  This  same  system  is  found  in  theory  or 
proo^ice,  in  every  good  school  in  the  nation.  The  trtility 
of  the  rod  in  schools  is  no  longer  a  debatable  qnestto^ 
Its  nse  and  necessity  are  sustained  alike,  by  human  and 
divine  authority,  by  common  sense  and  universal  expevi*^ 
ence. 

Still,  again,  this  system  of  government  was  ^ci&M.  It 
secured  its  object;  it  subdued  the  will,  and  brought  life 
mind  into  cheerful  subjection.  Many  a  child  has  bef^ 
saved  in  the  school,  that  was  lost  in  the  family  and  society 
— lost  for  the  want  of  proper  discipline,  and  saved  by  tiife 
moral  power  of  the  rod. 

Every  good  school  has  also  thorough  mental  and  motal 
discipline.  Modem  theories  of  education  are  rife  with 
innovation.  Education  of  the  present  day  partakes  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Bail-roads  and  telegraphs 
are  useful  to  convey  merchandise  and  communicate 
thought;  machines  serve  to  create  enterprise  and  fe- 
cilitate  labor.  But  labor-saving  and  time-annihilating 
methods  of  education,  are  destructive  to  the  best  inter- 
esta  of  society — ^are  sure  to  defeat  the  very  object  they 
aim  to  secure..  Discipline  is  the  end  of  teaching ;  not  to 
impart  knowledge,  not  to  constitute  a  mere  money -makitig 
tod  practical  man,  not  to  fit  a  person  for  any  speclil 
trade,  art  or  profession ;  but  to  teach  him  to  think,  to  give 
him  power  to  become,  truly  practical  and  truly  successflil. 
I  repeat  it,  the  end  of  education  is  the  power  or  art  ftf 
thinking.  Anything  in  books  or  instruction  that  does  not 
acknowledge  this  great  truth,  is  heresy.  The  old  saying 
that  "  knowledge  is  power,"  is  true  only  when  its  pos* 
sessor  has  power  to  think.  But  this  mental  must  always 
be  attended  by  mjordl  discipline,  as  before  maintained. 
The  heart  and  conscience,  must  have  their  share  of  att^Zh 
tion.  This,  too,  lahould  be  the  earnest  business  of  We 
teacher,  for  every  day  of  his  life.  6. 
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TOO  MANY  RULES. 
'  Ue89r8.  EdUoTB  I — Your  correspoDdent  '' Q/'  in  hw 
.oomparieon  of  pablic  and  private  schools,  has  maintained 
some  views  which  I  regard,  at  least,*  doubtful.  With  your 
permission,  I  propose  to  review  a  portion  of  his  last  arti- 
cle in  the  Journal.  He  opens  the  discussion  by  the  fol- 
lowing negative  questioDi — ^*  Are  not  the  numerous  and 
stringent  rules  laid  down  m  prxvaie  schools  admirably 
suited  to  the  training  of  young  people  ?"  He  then  an- 
swers his  own  enquiry'  by  the  confident  "  No,  we  think 
not."  Your  correspondent's  objection  to  private  schools 
seems  to  be,  because  they  have  ''  numerous  and  stringent 
rules."  I  infer,  therefore,  that  his  model  pMic  school  has 
no  such  rules.  I  never  before  learned  that  such  a  mark- 
ed difference  exists  between  a  good  public  and  private 
school.  I  have  supposed  that  every  good  acJiool  was  made 
so  under  "  numerous  and  stringent  rules,"  expressed  or 
understood.  This  is  still  my  opinion.  A  well  governed 
school  without  stringent  rules  is  a  solecism.  If  not  so, 
the  observation  and  experience  of  twenty-five  years  in 
the  school  room  have  availed  me  nothing.  Systematic 
order  must  prevail  in  every  school-room,  or  the  school  is 
worse  than  useless.  There  can  be  no  system  without 
rtdes  and  no  order  without  stringency.  These  rules  may 
be  printed  and  placed  upon  the  wall  for  reference,  or  an- 
nounced verbally  in  the  hearing  of  the  pupils,  or  they 
may  be  entirely  unexpressed.  The  teacher  may  be  his 
own  judge  which  is  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  but  to 
maintain  that  good  order  can  uniformly  prevail  in  any 
school  where  the  pupils  are  lefl  to  follow  their  own  in- 
clinations, (I  care  not  how  well  disposed  those  pupils  may 
be,)  is  mere  nons^ense.  There  must  be  rules  so  stringent 
that  perfect  order  can  at  any  moment  be  preserved  or  re- 
stored, and  so  numerous  that  they  will  reach  the  whole 
routine  of  school  life.  A  good  school  without  law  pub- 
lished and  enforced  I    We  might  as  well  insist  that  the 
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planets  of  onr  solar  system  would  keep  in  their  orbits 
without  the  action  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces. 

But  your  correspondent  urges  that  the  '^  number  and 
strictness  of  these  rules  is  but  a  temptation  to  wanton 
transgression."  This,  certainly,  cannot  be  true  of  the  con- 
scientious and  faithful  pupils  whose  whole  aim  is  improve- 
ment. They  are  always  in  favor  of  '^  stringent  rules,"  as 
they  are  thus  protected  from  the  intrusion  of  the  reckless 
and  enabled  to  gain  the  control  of  their  time.  And  I  de- 
ny that  the  lawless  even,  are  as  often  guilty  of  "  wanton 
transgression"  uhder  stringent  as  under  2aa;  government. 
All  my  experience  is  again.^t  this  conclusion.  And  even 
if  it  were  true,  must  we  give  up  our  schools  to  the  mercy 
of  circumstances  and  expose  the  many  to  the  recklessness 
nf  the  few,  for  fear  of  oflfending  them  ?  But  we  are  told 
tiiat  the  pupil  knows  "  the  thing  forbidden  is  not  wrong 
in  itself  and  cannot  be  convinced  that  the  doing  of  it  will 
work  him  any  injury."  Whether  wrong  in  itself  or  in 
the  circumstances,  makes  no  difference.  It  is  ujrong, and 
the  good  of  the  school  and,  of  course,  of  the  i  idividual, 
demands  that  the  prohibition  be  enforced.  This  is  an 
axiom  in  school  government.  Would  my  opponent  con- 
sult the  inclinations  of  his  reckless  pupils  as  to  what  regu- 
lations should  bo  enforced  ?  He  may  have  high  author- 
ity for  so  doing,  in  the  management  of  our  Chief  Magis- 
trate with  his  secession  rebels  at  the  south  I  Rather  tame^ 
it  seems  to  me,  in  either  case  1 

And  it  is  further  said,  "  he  knows  the  prohibition  is 
purely  arbitrary."  This  is  begging  the  question.  He 
knows  no  such  thing.  The  rules,  whether  five  or  twenty, 
which  are  usually  adopted  for  the  direction  aad  govern* 
ment  of  a  good  school,  are  not  arbitrary.  I  have  not  man- 
aged a  private  school  in  twenty  years,  in  which  such 
"  stringent  rules  "  would  not  have  been  adopted  by  the 
popular  vote  and  a  large  majority.  The  teacher  is  in  &ult, 
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tf  his  papils  take  such  a  view  of  existing  laws  and  rega- 
lationa. 

And  must  "  Thou  shall  not "  never  be  spoken 
in  school  ?  "  Q  "  informs  us  that  it  is  "  a  temptation  to 
do  just  the  thing  interdicted."  Then  God  made  a  mis- 
take when  he  said  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill  I"  All  prohibi- 
tions on  our  statute  books  are  wrong,  for  they  tempt  men 
to  commit  the  very  act  forbidden  I  Will  youi'  correspon-' 
dent  allow  his  reasoning  to  work  out  its  legitimate  re- 
sults ?  Would  he  never  make  a  "  stringcHt  rule,"  or  en- 
force a  severe  regulation  ?  Ho  favors  us  with  an  exam- 
ple of  a  "  boarding  school  miss  "  who^  expressed  to  him 
the  necessity  of  "letting  (yf* occasionally."  He  does  not 
blame  her,  nor  allow  any  other  one  to  do  so.  That  "  Miss" 
must  be  one  of  that  kind  which  needs  the  restraint  of  law, 
for  the  studious  and  faithful  have  no  need  of  such  a  safety 
valve.  If  that  "  Miss  "  was  a  pupil  of  mine,  I  should  in- 
wist,  for  the  good  of  the  school,  "  that  she  **'  let  qff^^  in  va- 
cation, or  at  least  in  recreation  hours.  "  Q^s  "  "  sponta- 
neous development"  is  all  well  enough,  if  the  growth  is  ih 
the  right  direction.  If  not,  it  must  be  "checked."'  The 
pruning  hook  is  for  the  ill-shaped  tree  ;  law  is  for  the  law- 
less. It  does  not  interfere  with  the  better  cl«ss,  but  rath- 
er aids  them  in  their  work  of  self-culture.  The  reckless 
ttiust  be  restrained.  To  be  sure,  "  that  government  is  best 
which  governs  least,"  but  in  no  school  except  that  which 
is  already  under  the  control  of  systematic  and  rigid  laws,  oaiK 
government  he  dispensed  toith,  A  well  made  watch  whose 
wheels  and  springs  are  perfectly  adjusted  and  completely 
lubricated,  and  which  is  "  wound  up "  under  "  strin- 
gent "  law,  needs  no  one  to  govern  the  movement  of  its 
hands.  Every  action  is  harmonious  ;  the  machine  is  self- 
adjjiisting;  it  keeps  good  time.  So  with  the  stricUy  gove^- . 
td  school ;  it  can  be  true  of  no  other  kind.  H, 


Power,  in  its  quality  and  degree,  is  the  true  measure  of 
manhood. — Dr.  BoUand. 
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"honorary  .titles  for  teachers. 

llie  Rev.  T.  Starr  King  speaks  as  follows  of  the  iiijii»* 
tioe  done  our  frateroit> ,  and  of  thp  deserved  merit  of 
our  profession : 

"  Profession,"  did  I  say  ?  No.  Here  is  the  injostice* 
Here  is  the  proof  of  the  marveUons  infidelity  of  onr  pub- 
lic as  yet  to  the  service  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by 
any  ^ther  type.  American  liberty  and  hopes  are  based 
on  comprehensive  education,  mental  and  moral,  aiid  we  do 
not  yet  recognize  the  teacher's  calling  as  one  of  th^ 
"  learned  professions."  There  is  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  a 
title  of  respect  for  every  one  who  enters  the  ranks  of  the 
healers  by  the  regular  door.  Every  clergyman  has  his 
prefix  of  "  Rev."  wfiich  floats  him  sometimes  like  a  cork, 
upon  waters  where  he  could  not  'Swim.  "  D.D."  is  con- 
ferred, every  year  upon  many  a  man  who  is  no  scholar  in 
Christian  history  or  dogmatics.  I  have  known  cases  where 
LL.D.  has  been  affixed,  by  prominent  colleges,  to  tho 
names  of  men  who  could  not  have  told  what  the  two  L's^^ 
with  a  period  after  them,  were  the  abbreviation  of.  But 
there  is  no  title  for  teachers.  And  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
fiujt,  if  any  University  or  College  has  yet  sought  out  an 
eminent,  consecrated,  thoroughly  efficient  teacher,  to  con- 
fer upon  him  or  her  any  title  of  honor  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  personal  service  to  society,  or  the  rank  of  tbn 
calling  to  which  he  or  she  is  pledged. 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  repair  this  injustfte — we 
who  know  the  value  of  the  office,  the  grand  portion  or 
the  gifts  that  are  so  often  brought  to  it,  and  the  noble- 
ness of  the  sj[Mrit  in  which  those  gifts  are  frequently  ded- 
icated. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Home  Journal,  writing  from 
Japan,  says,  that  during  a  ha^f  year's  residence  in  that 
country,  he  has  never  seen  a^quarrel,  even  among  children. 


Ai 
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THE  AJBTEEOIPS. 
As  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  may  not  have 
•oen  this  table  of  asteroids,  we  give  the  following  conh 
plete  list,  bringing  the  discoveries  down  to  November  Ist, 
16€0.  The  Roman  namerals  annexed  to  the  names  of  dis- 
coverers, denote  the  numbers  discovered  by  them  respeotr 
ivelv. 


Ko.  ' 

1  Wames  of  Aateroids 

By  wliom  discovered 

Date  of  Disicovery. 

1 

Ceres, 

Piazzi, 

180  U  January  1. 

2 

Pallas, 

Oibers,  I, 

18G2,  March  28. 

;$ 

Juno, 

Harding, 

1804,  September  1. 

I 

Vesta, 

Oibers,  11, 

1807,  March  29. 

<; 

Astrsca, 

Hencke,  T, 

1845,  Decembers. 

j> 

Hebe, 

Hencke,  II, 

1847,  July  1. 

7 

Iris, 

Hind,  I, 

1847,  August  13. 

« 

Flora, 

Hind,  II, 

1847,  October  IS. 

9 

Metis, 

6rabam, 

1848,  April  26. 

10 

Hygeia, 

De  Gasparis,  I, 

1849,  April  12. 

11 

Paribenope, 

De  Gasparis,  11, 

1850,  May  11.. 

12 

Victoria, 

Hind,  III. 

1850,  Septemberia. 

13 

Egeria, 

De  Gasparis,! II, 

1850,  November  2. 

U 

Irene, 

Hind,  IV. 

1851,  May  19. 

15 

Euoomia, 

De  Gasparis,  IV, 

1851,  July  1.9. 

16 

Psyche, 

De  Gasparis,  V, 

1852,  March  17. 

17 

Thetia, 

Lulher,  I, 

185-2,  April  17. 

18 

Melphomene, 

Hind,  V, 

1852,  June  24. 

19 

Fortuna, 

Hind,  VI,. 

1852,  August  22. 

20 

Alassalia, 

De  Gasparis,  VI, 

1852.  Si'ptemberia. 

21 

Lutetia, 

Goldschmidt,  1, 

1852,  November  15. 

n 

Calliope, 

Hind,  VII, 

1852,  November  16. 

2S 

Thalia,    « 

Hind,  VIII, 

1852,  December  1ft. 

24: 

^Ueinit, 

De  Ga8pari8,VII 

1853,  April  5. 

25 

•  Phocea. 

Chacornac,  I, 

1853,  April  6. 

26 

Proserpine, 

Lulher,  IF, 

1853,  May  5. 

^7 

Euterpe, 

Hind,  IX, 

1853,  Novembers. 

i8 

BiUlooa, 

Luther,  HI, 

1854,  March  2 

2y 

Amp  hit  rite, 

Marth, 

1854,  March  2. 

^0 

Urania, 

Hind.  X, 

1854,  July  22. 

^l 

Kuphrosyne, 

Ferguson,  I, 

1854,  September  1. 

fi2 

Pomona, 

Goldschmidt,  II, 

1854.  Octo»)er  26. 

6$ 

Polyliymnia, 

Chaeomac,  II, 

1854,  October  2». 

rA 

Circe, 

Cliacornac,  III, 

1855,  April  6. 

35 

Leucothea, 

Luther,  IV, 

1855,  April  19. 

i^-J 

Atalaota, 

Goldschmidt,  m, 

1855,  October  3. 

AXD  FAiotT  vnacm. 
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37~ 

Fidcm 

liUlU«ir,  V, 

Ittoo,  October  5. 

;» 

Leda, 

Chacomac,  IV, 

185G,  January  12. 

«9 

LKlitlB, 

Chacomac,  V, 

1855,  Februury  8. 

40 

Hanuonia, 

6oldschmidt«IV, 

1856,  March  81. 

41 

Daphne, 

Goldschmidt,  V, 

1856,  May  22, 

42 

Iris, 

Payson,  I, 

1856,  May  2J5. 

45 

Ariadne, 

Payson,  II, 

1857,  April  16. 

44 

^V«. 

Goldschmidt,  VI, 

1857,  May  27. 

46 

Eageaia, 

Gold8chmdt,Vll, 

1857,  June  27. 

46 

Hestia, 

PayBon,  III, 

1857,  August  14. 

47 

Pseudc^Daphne 

Golds  midt,VIIJ, 

1857,  September  It 

48 

Aglaia, 

Luther,  VI, 

1857,  Septe»bcrl5- 

49 

Doris, 

Goldschmidt,  IX, 

1857,  Sept.  19. 

50 

Palea, 

Goldschmidt,  X, 

1857,  Sept.  22. 

51 

Virginia, 

Furguson,  11, 

1857,  October  4. 

5i 

Nemausa, 

Laurent, 

1858,  January  22. 

5S 

Kuropa, 

Goldschmidt,  XL 

1858,  February  4* 

54 

Calypso, 

Luther,  VII, 

1858,  April  4. 

55 

Alexandra,    * 

Golds'midt,  XII, 

1858,  SeptembV  10- 

56 

Pandora, 

Searle, 

1858,  Sept.  10. 

57 

Mnemosyne, 

Luther,  VIII, 

1859,  Sept,  22. 

58 

Concordia, 

Luther,  IX, 

1860,  March  24. 

59 

Danae, 

Golds'midt,Xra, 

1860,  September  0. 

GO 

(Not  named,) 

Chaooraskc,  VI, 

1860,  Sept.  12. 

tl 

(Not  named,) 

Poster, 

1860,  Sept.  14. 

Ci 

Titania. 

Furguson,  III, 

1860,  Sept.  15. 

BEVABES. 

1.  Of  the  asteroids  hithorto  discovered,  Ariadne  has  thm 
ihortcst  poriody  11!)1  days,  andHygeia  the  longest,  2051 
days. 

2.  The  inclinations  of  the  orbits  of  Massalia  and  Them- 
iar  are  less  than  one  degree,  while  the  orbit  of  Pallad  is  in- 
olined  nearly  thirty-five  degrees. 

S.  The  orbits  of  Polyhymnia  and  Nysa  aro  very  eccen- 
tric; the  eccentricity  of  the  latter  approximating  that  of 
Faye's  comet. 

4.  Victoria  was  so  named  by  Mr.  J.  JL  Hind,  (of  £ngr 
land,)  to  indicate  the  country  in  "which  it  was  discovered. 
The  discoverer  insists,  however,  that  apart  from  this  con- 
sideration, the  name  '^  is  perfectly  consistent  with  con- 
ventional usage  amongst  astronomers  in  reference  to  smaQ 
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planets;  the  rale  htthorto  followed  requiriag  a  iemale 
uame,  taken  either  from  the  Greek  or  Boiuaa  Mytholo* 
gios."  Some  American  astronomers,  however,  objecting 
to  this  name,  have  called  the  planet  Clio. 

5.  The  twentieth  asteroid  was  discovered  on  the  eve- 
ning of  September  20th,  1852,  by  Mr.  Chacomac,  of  Mar- 
neilles.  The  discoverer  delegated  his  right  of  naming  the 
planet  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Valz,  who  proposed  to  call  it 
Mas$(dia.  Subsoqaontly,  however,  it  appeaikdd  that  the 
«amo  asteroid  had  been  discovered  by  Professor  De  Gaj»- 
paris,  on  the  19th  of  September,  a  day  before  it  was  re* 
Cognized  as  a  planet  by  Chacornac ;  but  the  former,  in- 
stead of  exercising  his  prerogative  as  firat  discoverer, 
courteously  acquiesced  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Valz. 

The  designation  Maaacdia — the  orignal  name  of  Marseil- 
les— was  given  to  the  planet  in  order  to  mark  the  site  of 
its  discovery.  Its  adoption,  however,  was  a  departure 
from  the  rule  which  had  been  previously  obsor\^ed. 

The  twenty-first  asteroid  was  discovered  at  Paris,  and 
accordingly  (Mr.  Valz  having  established  tho  precedent) 
it  received  the  name  Lutetia*  The  name  Pkocea  was^  se- 
lected for  tho  25th,  because  it  was  discovered  at  Marseil- 
les— this  city,  anciently  MassUhaj  or,  as  it  was  called  by 
tho  Greeks,  Massodiaj  having  been  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Phocaea,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor.  Tho  forty-fifth  wan 
called  EujcniajRB  a  compliment  to  the  Empress  of  France; 
and  the  fifty-fifth,  ^fcxanrfra,  in  honor  of  Alexander  Vca 
Humboldt. 

7.  Pandora  was  discovered  at  the  Dudley  Observatory, 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  Euphrosync,  Virginia,  and  tho  fifty-ninth, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  These  are  the  only  members  of  the 
group  discovered  in  this  country. — Indiana  School  Jouf 

•  The  ancient  name  of  Paris. 

The  English  literary  journals  are  debating  vigorously 
the  relative  merits  of  Webster'a  and  Wwcester's  dictioQ- 
wies. 
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LOED  BEOUGHAM'S  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SCHOOL* 

MASTER. 
"  The  conqueror  moves  on  in  a  march/  He  stalks  on* 
ward  with  tho  '  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war  * 
*>— banners  flying,  shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thunder- 
ing^ and  martial  music  pealing^  to  drown  the  shrieks  of 
the  wounded  and  tho  lamentations  tor  the  slain.  Not 
thus  the  schoolmaster,  in  his  peaceful  vocation.  He  med- 
itates and  prepares  in  secret,  the  plans  which  are  to  bless 
mankind ;  ho  slowly  gathers  around  him  those  who  are  to 
furtlior  their  execution;  ho  quietly,  though  firmty,  ad- 
Tances  in  his  humble  path,  laboring  steadily^  but  calmly, 
till  he  has  opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance, 
and  torn  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of  vice.  It  is  a  pro- 
grass  not  to  be  compared  with  anything  like  a  march ; 
but  it  leads  to  a  far  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels 
more  imperishable  than  the  destroyer  of  his  species,  the 
scourge  of  tho  world,  ever  won. 

**  Such  men — men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  teach- 
ers of  mankind — I  have  found  laboring  conscientiously, 
though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  vocation,, 
wherever  I  have  gone.  I  have  found  them^  and  shared 
their  fellowship,  among  th&  daring,  the  ambitious,  the  ar«- 
dent,  the  indomitably  active  French ;  I  have  found  them 
among  the  peraevering,  resolute,  industrious  Swiss ;  I 
have  found  them  among  the  laborious,  the  warm-hearted,, 
tho  enthusiastic  Gcnuans;  I  have  found  them  among  the 
high-minded,  but  enslaved  Italians ;  and  in  our  country,. 
iiod  be  thanked,  their  numbers  everywhere  abound,  and 
are  every  day  increasing.  Their  calling  is  high  and  holyr 
their*  fame  is  the  property  of  nations ;  their  renown  will 
fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion  as  it  sounds  not 
tar  off  in  their  own  times.  Each  one  of  these  groat  teach- 
rrs  of  the  world,  possessing  his  sottl  in  peace — performs 
his  appointed  course — awaits  in  patience  the  fulfillment 
«f  the  promises — ^testing  from  his  laborn,  bequeaths  hi» 
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memory  to  the  generation  whom  his  works  have  blessed 
•—and  sleeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph, 
oommemorating  '  one  in  i^hom  mankind  lost  a  friend,  and 
no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy  I" 


►  THE  TRUE  TEACHER  NEVER  GROWS  OLD  T 

•*  Never  grows  old  V 

The  seal  of  years  may  e*en  be  f.'et 

Full  many  times  on  cheek  and  brow ; 
The  hand  its  cunning  may  forget ; 

The  voice  may  fail  that  thrills  us  now  ; 
Each  winter  hoardeth  up  some  snows 

To  cast  upon  the  bending  head, — 
Who  careth  how  the  garner  grows 

When  not  a  heart-liower  can  be  dead  P 
When  summer  is  eternal  where 

Full  sympathy  with  youth  chimes  in 
From  hour  to  hour,  till  all  the  air 

Throbs  with  the  odors  it  can  win  f 

*  Never  grows  old  !" 

He  groweth  younger  day  by  day, 

Who  knows  the  love  of  trusting  youth ; 
The  faith  that  shameth  fraud  away, — 

The  hate  of  wrong,  the  love  of  truth, — 
The  love  that  weeps  at  others*  woes, 

That  joys  another's  good  to  see, — 
The  hope  that,  soaring,  earthward  throws 

The  glorious  dreams  of  what  shall  be. 

**  Never  grows  old  r* 

Time  nexer  makes  the  true  and  good 

Grow  old  with  years,  but  brings  to  tlioss 
A  "second  childhood's"  holy  mood, 

That  gives  to  life  a  solemn  close ; 
As  sun-set,  on  some  hallowed  day. 

Out-flushes  e'en  the  beauteous  daw^n. 
As  if  to  shadow  forth  the  ray 

That 'waits  the  blest  when  life  is  gone. 
The  sacred  calm,  the  joyous  rest, 

The  filial  waiting  for  the  word 
That  calls  them  home,  pervade  the  bre:  tt  i 

Nor  fear  of  age,  nor  death,  is  stirred.  l.  g. 


Brery  good  scholar  is  not  a  good  teaci  en 


AND  FAMILY  TIBITOB.  4B 

DUTIES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  TOWARDS  THEIR 
TEACHERS.— No.  C. 

.  I  havo  said  that  teachers  should  be  liberally  paid  fot 
their  services.  .  There  is  ho  class  of  persons  to  whom 
the  State  is  more  largely  indebted  for  her  high  poliitiotii 
morally  and  iiitellectaally,  than  to  the  teachers  of  her  cotn- 
mon  schools ;  and  yet,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  labors 
f^erformed,  no  class  of  individuals  are  so  poorly  compei!!- 
liated. . 

The  great  question  to  be  solved  by  Pmclential  Com* 
mitteesy  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher,  has  not  been^  '^  Are 
you  competent?  Are  you  experienced?  Have  yoU  the 
recoiDmendation  of  a  good  moral  or  religious  character?^ 
but,  ^'  What  do  ffou  tax  a  mxmih  */"  and  the  importance  of 
having  a  ffood  teacher  is  often  absorbed  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  a  cheap  one.    The  consequences  of  such  a  policy 

^are  often  mote  disastrous  to  a  fichool  than  if  the  money  of 
the  district  were  thrown  away.«  The  most  that  can  be 
•aid  of  money  thrown  away  is,  that  it  does  no  good;  but 
money  spent  in  the  employment  of  an  incompetent  teack 
er,  not  only  docs  no  good,  but  does  ap  absolute  injury* 
A  single  illuntration  will  su^ce. 

A  young  female  was  employed  a  few  years  since  in  a 
certain  county  in  this  State,  to  teach  school.  She  never 
dared  to  present  herself  for  examination,  and  I  ascertain- 
edy  by  a  brief  visit. to  the  school,  that  she  was  actually 
teaching  the  grossest  errors  in  every  department  of  study 
there  pursued,  or  allowing  them  to  pass  uncorrected. 
She  wDoa  doing  the  beat  that  she  tvcuf  capable  of  doing.  She 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  twelve-and-a-half  cents  per  day 
for  her  services,  and  boarded.  This  was  in  a  district 
where  the  wealthy  farmers  counted  their  acres  by  hun- 
dreds, and  their  dollars  by  thousands.  With  them  a 
xheap  school  was  the  great  desideratum.  They  have  had 
it,  and  their  children  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of 
each  economy.  It  is  to  be  looped,  for  the  wel&re  of  future 
4 
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generations,  thatsnch  cases  are  comparativelj  few,  yet  their 
existence  in  our  midst,  as  shown  hy  the  fact  that  eighty- 
nine  teachers  are  teaching  without  certificates,  is  but  the 
natural  result  of  that  economy  to  which  allusion  has  been* 
made.  Professional  talent,  skill  and  experience  always 
have  their  price.  Your  teachers  are  what  you  make  them. 
A.  demand  for  cheap  teachers  genemlly  calls  out  an  infe- 
rior grade  of  talent  and  attainment,  which,  because  it  18 
cheap,  id  oflen  employed,  while  scores  of  young  men  and 
hundreds  of  young  women,  of  the  first  talent,  whose  services 
would  be  both  an  honor  and  a  blessing  to  the  Statd,  are 
virtually  driven  from  the  public  schools  to  seek  employ- 
.ments  which  furnish  a  better  reward. 

iFrom  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, it  appears  that  the  average  wages  paid  to  male 
teachers  during  the  last  school  year  was  $17.44,  and  itie 
average  wages  paid  to  female  teachers  during  the  same 
l>eriod  was  $7.80.  From  thirty  to  eighty  scholars  of  all 
ages  and  grades  of  attainment  attend  these  schools  each 
term.  Let  us  now  compare  these  fiicts  with  correspond- 
ing statistics  in  other  localities.  In  the  year  1849,  the  av- 
erage wages  paid  to  male  teacherd  in  Suffolk  county, 
Mass.,  was  $67.83,  and  in  the  same  county  the  average 
wages  paid  to  female  teachers  was  $20.53,  and  the  aver-^ 
age  wages  of  teachers  has  steadily  increased  there,  as  ap- 
l)ears  by  the  fact  that  in  1849  the  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  in  Boston  was  $105.00,  and  in  1851  it  wa« 
'$124.00.  The  average  wages  of  female  teachers  in  184d 
was  $25.00,.  and  in  185.1  it  was  $31.00,  and  yet  the  aver- 
age number  of  scholars  to  each  teacher  of  these  schoolH,^ 
the  largest  in  all  New  England,  was  about  58,  and  these 
it  should  be  remembered  were  all  of  a  single  grade.  Now,. 
civcry  practical  teacher  knows  that  it  is  easier  to  teach 
fifty  scholars  whose  ages  and  attainments  are  so  nearly 
alike  as  to  admit  of  their  being  all  classed  together  in  the 
same  study,  than  to  teach  twenty-five  where  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  have  two  or  three  classes  in  each  study ;  and  yet, 
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while  on  the  one  hand  this  severe  labor  is  exacted  froifa 
the  teachers  of  commou  schools  in  Vermont,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  people  are  unwilling  to  pay  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  nvages  paid  to  teachers  in  other  localities^ 
and  it  is  to  my  certain  knowledge  no  uncommon  thing,  iM 
addition  to  all  this,  for  the  Prudential  Committee  to  stip- 
ulate with  the  teachers  that,  in  consideration  of  their 
magnanimity  in  giving  them  the  school  to  teach,  they 
shall  deduct  the  time  spent  in  attendance  upon  the  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  or  '^  make  it  up  "  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
For  the  credit  of  the  State,  as  well  a49  the  honor  of  oub 
common  humanity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  transcen- 
dent meanness  will  soon  be  among  the  things  that  were. 

We  will  admit,  for  the  sake  cf  the  argument,  that  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  Mass.,  is  better  able  to  pay  its  teachers 
a  high  compensation  than  any  county  in  Vermont,  but 
does  this  account  for  the  immense  disparity  in  every 
point  ?  Do  the  teachers  in  other  locahties  perform  three 
or  four  times  the  labor  required  of  our  teachers  ?  The 
facts  I  have  given  show. the  contrary.  Do  they  possess 
three  or  four  times  as  much  talent,  skill  or  knowledge,  as 
the  teachers  in  Vermont  ?  Far  from  it  I  •  The  truth  is, 
the  cause  of  education  receives  far  more  attention  there 
than  it  does  with  us,,  and  their  munificence  to  their  teach^ 
ers  is  only  commensurate  with  their  appreciation  of  the^ 
teacher's   labors  and  the  value  of  public  schoolis.. 

There  are  many  other  important  topics  connected  with 
this  subject,  so  fraught  with  ^he  destiaies  of  the  rising 
generation  and  the  future  well-being  of  the  State  and 
country,  which  are  worthy  of  an  abler  pen  and  which 
challenge  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  his  country  and 
of  his  race.  These  I  will  consider  hereafter,  unless  oth- 
ers more  competent  shall  undertake  the  ta&k.  In  conclu* 
sion,  permit  me  to  say, — If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  wit- 
ness of  the  evil ;  but  if  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  let  it  find 
a  place  in  the  meditations  of  every  true  patriot ;  let  it 
be  kindly  and  ewididly  considered  by  every  parent  and 
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• 

l^erj  ciUsen ;  let  the  people  of  VermoDt,  bo  proverbitl 
|br  their  hospitality,  rise  up  with  one  accord  aod  extend 
to  the  three  thousand  teachers  of  their  district  schools  a 
warmer  sympathy  and  a  more  enh'ghtene^l  co-operationp 
let  them  inspire  confidence  by  more  frequently  speaking 
words  of  hope  and  enccnragemcnt,  and  cheer  them  and 
their  pupils  by  more  frequent  visits  to  their  schools ;  let 
them  remove  anxious  doubts  and  uncertainties,  by  em* 
|>loying  them  permanently,  and  incite  them  to  diligence 
and  faithfulness  by  a  compensation  worthy  of  the  noble 
oause  to  which  they  are  devoted.  While  with  but  little 
trouble  to  themselves,  they  are  thus  lightening  ilie  carea 
and  smoothing  the  pathway  ol  their  teachers,  whom  they 
may  safely  count  among  their  most  fiiilhfu]  friends^  the 
good  they  thus  confer  shall  return  with  tenfold  blessing 
upon  themselvesvand  their  children.  .  c.  a.  q. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 
^  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  it  also  is  the  first  law 
of  the  school-room.  As  the  teacher  enters  his  school,  if 
hia  scholars  are  not  already  quiet  in  their  seats,  his  first 
business  is  to  call  them  to  order ;  and  until  order  is  se^ 
cured  it  is  useless  to  attempt  anything  further.  The 
purpose  of  a  school  is  the  acquisition  of  knoAvIcdge  and 
with  it  the  culture  and  development  of  mind.  To  accom- 
plish this  purpose  there  must  be  study — close,  continu- 
ous study.  The  mind  must  be  abstracted  from  everythinjf 
else  and  earnestly  and  ui^nterruptedly  directed  to  tha 
work  in  hand.  That  the  mind  may  do  this,  there  must  be 
stillness  and  order  in  the  school-room.  A  pei-son  may 
command  his  thoughts  and  study  successfully  with  tha 
war  of  a  cataract  in  his  ears,  or  amid  the  whirl  and  ccn- 
fusion  of  a  city,  or  the  din  and  rattle  of  a  workshop,  but 
it  defies  the  power  of  abstraction  and  application  of  any 
one,  to  study  successfully  amid  the  confusion  of  a  disor* 
derly  school.  There  is  nothing  like  it  to  distract  the  at- 
tention  and  destroy  the  poaaibility  of  study* 
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Not  only  will  tlie  scbol-ir  that  is  allowed  to  whisp^ 
and  fatugli  and  play  at  bis  pleasnre,  accomplish  nothing 
in  the  way  of  study  himself,  but  he  will  prevent  all  aronnd 
him  fiom  doing  it.  Nowhere  is  it  more  emphatically  trod 
than  here  that  **  One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good." 

Wliat  is  true  of  the  scholar  is  equally  true  of  the  teaclh 
er.  He  can  do  nothing  well  with  uproar  all  around  him* 
He  can  neither  command  his  own  thoughts  to  impart  ixh 
stractiun,  nor  the  thoughts  of  his  classes  to  receive  it,  and 
the  quicker  he  abandons  tho  work  the  better. 

So  fur,  therefore,  as  the  prime  object  for  which  we  have 
schools,  is  concerned — tfie  acquisition  of  knowledge- 
order  is  the  first  condition  of  success.  They  are  failured 
and  worse  than  failures — they  are  schools  of  mischief, 
without  it. 

But  the  incidental  results  of  good  order  in  a  school,  aril 
of  hardly  less  consequence  than  the  primary  one.  Tho 
simple  habit  of  order,  thus  acquired — the  habit  of  doing 
everjtbing  at  the  prcper  time  and  in  the  proper  way,  is 
of  incalculal  le  value.  It  is  a  very  unpretending  habit| 
but  there  is  no  other  that  tells  more  directly  on  the  oha^ 
acter  or  is  a  surer  pledge  of  success. 

Again,  the  habit  oi  obedience — ^the  habit  of  deferring 
to  authority,  which  is  required  in  a  well-ordered  schoof, 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  an  old  masim,  '^Ho 
that  has  iK)t  learned  to  obey  is  i^ot  fit  to  con  mand."  No 
habit  contributes  more  directly  and  largely  to  good  citi- 
zenship than  the  habit  of  obedience  to  authority,  be  it  of 
the  parent  or  teacher  or  magistrate.  And  few  have  ft 
more  direct  influence  in  preparing  the  mind  for  willing 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  God.  Obedience  is  the  first 
lesson  of  life.  In  every  well-ordered  home  and  school  it 
is  taught  and  enforced. 

Again,  in  a  well-ordered  school,  th6  habit  of  sel^n- 
trol  will  be  formed,  and  this,  also,  is  one  of  the  great  le» 
aons  of  life.  However  complete  may  be  the  authority  of  tha< 
ieacher,  if  the  order  is  to  be  perfect,  every  scholar  ] 
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control  himself,  lliere  w91  be  in  ervety  school  fDmuneri- 
hie  temptatio«i8  to  disobedience  and  disorder,  and  though 
yi  resisting  thetn  the  scholar  will  be  wonderfully  helped 
by  his  fear  of  the  teacher  or  his  respect  for  him,  jet  at 
the  sam^  time,  he  must  e^eercise  a  constant  self-control, 
and  in  doiif^this  he  i^ill  be  developing  some  of  the  best 
qualities  and  forming  one  of  the  best  habits  of  a  genuine 
manly  character.  The  mighty  fnan  is  he  that  rales  his 
own  spirit. 

In  every  aspect  of  it,  order  is  the  first — ^the  paramount 
condition  of  a  good  school  With  good  order,  quietly 
!maintained,  no  school  is  a  &,ikird.  Without  order  any 
school  is  a  nuisance.  With  leave  I  may  say  a  word  or 
two,  in  a  subsequent  number,  as  to  how  this  order  is  to 
be  secured.  c.  c.  P. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES. 


Ib  our  cities  and  large  towns  lectures  at  this  season  of 
the  year  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  great  care 
in  a  suitable  selection  should  be  exercised.  Rightly  em- 
ployed, they  are  a  valuable  means  of  diffusing  knowledge, 
and  an  important  element  of  our  liberal  systems  of  edu- 
cation. As  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  lec- 
tures should  not  only  exercise  care  in  their  selection,  but  en- 
joy them  to  the  best  advantage,  I  will  sta^  the  plan 
which  I  have  pursued  in  these  particulars,  and  also  some 
methods  which  I  have  found  profitable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  those  who 
•attend  lectures  to  have  a  wise  choice,  and  select  the  best 
—those  upon  subjects  which  are  very  important  to  gain 
.information.  In  this  way,  by  exercising  judgment,  one 
soon  finds  what  relates  to  his  best  interest. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  well  to  attend  more  than 
•can  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  and  digested.  To  ac- 
quire durable  knowledge  from  the  lecture,  and  well  com- 
prehend it^  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  previous  knowl- 
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edge  upon  the  subject.  To  hear  a  lectare  witboat  some 
previcniB  ideas  upon  the  sulject  of  it,  is  time  wasted, 
and  the  hearer  carries  but  little  away  worth  retaining. 
Medical  and  law  students  always  prepare  for  a  lecture. 

In  the  third  place,  never  attend  lectures  solely^r  the 
purpose  of  pleasure,  and  gratifying  the  imagin^ion  by 
"whatever  fanciful  and  brilliant  pictures  the  lecturer  may 
draw ;  but  note  down  the  ideas,  principles  and  facts,  and 
pay  attention  to  the  style  and  manner.  By  carefully  ex- 
ercising the  judgment  and  reason,  the  connecting  links  of 
4i  series  of  thoughts  will  be  observed. 

In  the  fourth  place,  treasure  up  in  the  memory  any 
striking  thought,  eloquent  sentence,  or  brilliant  illustrar 
lion  of  the  lecture.  It  may  be  of  service  sometime,  and 
«  good  discipline  for  the  memory. 

In  the  fifth  place,  alter  returning  from  the  lecture,  spend 
some  time  in  reflecting  upon  it,  and  in  noting  down  the 
subject ;  how  treated,  whatever  important  ideas  or  facts 
liave  been  learned,  and  some  of  the  best  passages  and  it 
lustrations  which  memory  reveals. 

By  persevering  in  such  a  course,  the  benefits  will  soon 
be  realised.  A  good  mental  habit,  penetration  of  thought. 
and  keen  philosophical  memory  will  be  acquired.  Such 
a  course  helps  to  form  the  good  critic,  and  enables  him  tp 
pass  judgment  upon  the  works  of  others.  The  same  rules 
are  applicable  to  sermons  and  lectures  on  rejigious  topics. 

It  is  by  giving  earnest  and  thoughtful  attention  tp 
faithful  sermons  that  the  Bible  and  its  lessons  become 
deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  listener,  and  may  at  last 
lead  to  his  eternal  happiness.  w.  c.  w. 


Every  expression  indicating  that  health  is  a  Divine  gift 
shovld  be  discarded  from  the  language.  A  man  prepares 
his  own  health,  as  he  does  his  own  house. — Horace  Marm> 

No  man  has  a  right  to  be  second  in  his  prefession. — 
Dr.HoB/wd. 
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COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

LamoiUe  County. — ^Tbe  AsBOciation  for  this  county  held 
its  semi-annual  session  at  MorrisviUe  on  tlie  20th  and  21  st 
of  December.  The  morning  of  the  first  day  was  spent  in 
disposing  of  the  necessary  preliminary  business.  In  the 
afternoon  the  audienc.e,  now  quite  large,  were  invited  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  A.  J.  Blanchard  on  ^'  The  Theoiy 
of  Study  and  Recitation/*  The  speaker  proceeded  to  lay 
open  and  dissect  the  many  falne  and  perTiioious  theories 
of  study  and  recitation  eo  prevalent  in  our  common  schools, 
and  then  drew  the  outlines  of  tlie  only  true  theory  calcu* 
lated  to  improve  the  memory,  strengthen  the  undcrstaBd- 
ing  and  develop  a  strong  and  healthy  intellect.  Messrs* 
C.  Swasey,  J.  West,  P.  K.  Gleed,  A.  J.  Blnnchard,  and 
Rev.  T.  M:  Merriam,  participated  in  a  Tree  and  animated 
discussion  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  lectiirer. 

In  the  evening  Rev.  T.  M.  Merriam  gave'a  lecture  on 
Hirttory,  in  which  he  clearly  and  forcibly  established  its 
importance  as  a  common  school  study.  The  speaker  ex- 
hibited a  "  Diaprram  and  Digest  of  History,"  of  which  ho 
18  the  author,  which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  oc« 
casion.  P.  K.  Gleed,  Esq.,  then  addressed  the  Associa- 
tion. Subject — "The  Strong  Will^  Indispensable  to  the 
Common  School  Teacher.''  He  aimed  to  establish  the 
point  that,  while  the  successful  teacher  mnnt  be  endowed 
with  a  strong  will,  no  pursuit  is  better  adapted  than  his 
to  its  attainment. 

Friday  morning  was  spent  in  discussing  the  subjects  of 
the  evening  addresses.  Messrs.  Blanchard,  Gleed,  Mer- 
riam, and  Dougherty  participated.  R.  L.  Perkins  then 
addressed  the  Association  on  the  importance  of  Sdf* 
Knowledge  as  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  all  mental  disci- 
pline. Some  miscellaneous  business  was  transacted,  and 
the  'Association  abjonrned  to  meet  at  Cambridge  oi>  the 
second  Thursday  of  May  next. 

Although  the  atteodancQ  of  toaohers  was  uot  as  large 
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as  the  people  of  Morrtsvillo  were  prepared  to  entertaiDi 
those  who  did  attend,  returned  to  their  taskn  with  a  deep- 
er sense  of  the  m  ignitude,  importance  and  immortality  of 
tbeir  work,  and  better  prepared,  both  in  heart  and  head, 
to  discharge  faithfully  their  toilsome  and  arduous  duties ; 
while  the  few  who  have  labored  to  found  and  perpetuate 
the  Associaiion,  were  greatly  encouraged. 

P.  K.  GLEED,  Seerttary. 


Eniex  County, — The-  Essex  County  Inntitute  holden  at 
Lunenburg,  was  a  perfect  success.  Although  the  weath- 
er was  boisterous,  the  house  was  literally  crammed  during 
the  whole  session.  The  interest  increased  to  its  close. 
Mr.  Adams,  with  his  wonted  zeal,  presented  the  subject 
of  Education  in  so  many  attractive  «forms,  that  all  were 
suited.  A  good  choir  rendered  effect  ive  service  under 
tlieir  loader,  C.  P.  French.  Appropriate  resnlutiuns  were 
adopted,  endorsing  the  course  of  Mr.  Adams — also  thank* 
ing  the  citizens  of  Lunenburg*  for  their  liberality.  The 
Teachers'  Association  was  organized  during  the  progress 
of  the  Institute,  with  the  following 

CONSTITUTION: 

• 

Art.  1st.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Essex 
County  TeachorH*  Association,  and  shall  have  for  its  ob- 
ject the  imf»roveixent  ot  teachers  in  the  science  and  prac* 
tice  of  teaching,  and  the  awakenrng  of  a  greater  interest 
in  the  cau^e  of  common  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Ai^.  2ud.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  Vice  President,  Recording  Secretary,  and  a 
Corre.-^ponding  Secretary  frond  each  town  in  the  county  ; 
also  a  Business  Committee  of  three,  who,  in  connection 
with  the  President  and  Rt»cording  Secretary,  shall  ap- 
point the  place  ot  holding  each  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, propose  subjects  lor  discussion,  appoint  persons  to 
deliver  Essays  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be  selected  by 
the  Association,  and  transact  all  necessary  business  per* 
tainiug  thereto. 

Art.  3rd.  This  Association  shall  hold  semi-annual  ses- 
sions at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  designated  or 
deemed  best  bv  said  Association. 
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Art.  4th.    Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  thifl 

Association  by  signing  this  Constitution. 

Art.  5th.  This  Association  may  at  any  regular  meet- 
■ing  adopt  such  by-laws,  and  make  such  alterations  in  this 
Constitution,  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  by  a  majority  ol 
the  members  present. 

Art.  6th.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be 
♦chosen  for  one  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen :  Rev.  Wm.  Sew- 
all,  President ;  Rev.  L.  H.  Tabor,  Vice  President ;  C.  W. 
"King,  Lunenburg,  Recording  Secretary ;  a  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  for  each  town  ;  J.  E.  Woodbury,  Chas.  W. 
Tving  and  Geo.  N.  Dale,  Business  Committee. 


■Chittenden  County. — ^This  Association  met  at  Rich- 
mond, Jan.  4th,  at  "half  past  10  o'clock.,  A.  M.,  Vi^e  Pres* 
ident  J.  S.  Cilley  in  the  chair. .  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  T.  J.  Holmes,  of  Richmond.  The  opening  address 
was  by  J.  S.  Adams.  His  remarks  referred  chiefly  to  tlie 
|>eculiar  functions  of  this  Association,  which  were  to  as- 
semble practical  teachers  to  discuss  their  various  modes 
•of  management,  and  by  means  of  such  discussion  to  im- 
prove as  well  those  modes  as  their  own  abilities  to  put. 
them  into  effect ;  to  bring  together  teachers  and  patrons 
to  discuss  their  relative  duties ;  to  excite  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education  generally,  aaid  to  develop 
the  mass  of  intellectual  ability  existing  among  us. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  usual  committees. 
In  the  afternoon  Hiram  Carleton,  Principal  of  Hinesburgh 
Academy,  read  a  brief  and  pointed  Essay.     His  subject 
nvas  further  discussed  by  J.  S.  Adams,  Esq.,  and  0.  P. 
Ray,  of  Richmond. 

The  subject  of  Schooi  Government  being  introduced  by 
the  Business  Committee,  a  lively  discussion  ensued,  par- 
ticipated in  by  Messrs.  Elliot,  Holton,  Howe,  Cilley,  Ham- 
ilton, Mason,  Holmes,  Bumham,  Forbes,  and  Adams.  Such 
a  number  of  minds,  of  course,  entertained  conflicting 
views.    All  seemed  to  agree  that  the  high  development 
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in  die  fooofter  of  such  traits  as  epergy,  honor,  panctuality, 
conrtesyy  firmness,  and  impartiality,  was  the  only  true 
foundation  of  good  government  in  school. 

In  the  evening  Bev.  T.  J.  Holmes,  of  Richmond  spole 
upon  "  Vocal  Music  in  our  Schools."  Its  various  uses 
and  benefits  were  set  forth  by  the  speaker :  among  the^e 
were  its  power  to  make  the  exercises  of  the  school  inter- 
esting and  pleasant ;  to  afford  recreation  while  it  incul- 
cates the  principles  of  order  and  harmony ;  to  fix  in  the 
mind  such  moral  lessons  as  may  be  contained  in  the 
words  used;  to  cultivate  the  voice  and  enable  it  better  to 
perform  its  rhetorical  exercises,  and  to  elevate  the  moral 
tone  of  the  individual  l^y  means  of  its  inherent,  refining 
influences.  J.  S.  Adams,  Esq.,  delivered  a  lecture,  enti- 
tled "  Vermont  and  Vermonters.'' 

On  the  second  day  Rev.  C.  E,  Perrin,  Presideilit,  took 
the  Chair.  Rev.  J.  H.  Worcester,  of  Burlington,  offered 
a  prByer.  Winooski  was  desigTiated  as  the  place  of  the 
next  meeting.  A  discussion  ioUowed  upon  **  Vocal  Mu- 
sic in  Schools,"  the  chief  point  of  debate  being  the  prac- 
ticability of  its  general  introduction  into  our  common 
sobools.  Messrs.  Clark,  Ray,  Nash,  Holmes,  and  Ferrin 
participated  in  it. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Leavenworth,  of  West  Brattleboro',  delivered 
an  address  upon  "  Physical  Culture  in  Schools,"  and  gave 
practical  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  physical  ex- 
ercises may  be  conducted  in  school  rooms.  The  necessi- 
ty of  more  thorough  physical  culture  in  schools  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Holmes,  Clark  and  Worcester;  although 
the  last  two  gentlemen  feared  that  the  thing  would  he 
made  a  hobby,  and  be  carried  to  an  absurd  extreme. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted,  af^er  discussion : 

BeaolvecL — ^That  obedience  to  the  law  of  our  State  re- 
specting a  neat  and  accurate  school  register  would  great- 
ly aid  in  our  work  of  improvement. 

In  the  afternoon  officers  were  elected  as  follows  :  Rev. 
€.  E.  Perrin,  President ;  J.  S.  Cilley,  Williston,  Corres- 
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ponding  Secretary;  Edgar  Nash,  Shelburn,  Recording 
Secretary;  W.  I.  Dyington,  Treasurer;  and  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  each  town. 

The  question  ''  How  may  promptness  in  attendance  at 
the  opening*;  of  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  schools 
be  secured,"  was  brielly  discussed. 

Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  of  Burlington,  delivered  an  excel* 
lent  address.  Subject — *^  The  Moral  Position  and  Inflo- 
ence  of  the  Teacher." 

The  number  of  actual  teachers  present  was  ascertained 
to  be  eighty,  and  of  those  who  bad  ever  been  engaged  in 
that  occupation,  one  hundred  aad  twenty>five. 

The  tliunks  of  tho  Association  were  voted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Richmond  for  their  kind  hospitalit  cs,  and  to  the 
•everal  gentlemen  wlio  had  delivered  addresses  or  essays 
at  this  meeting. 

EDGAR  NASH,  Recording  Secretary.   ' 


A  aiMMITTEE  MAN  IN  SCHOOL. 

We  have  the  foUowtng  good  one  from  an  authenti<^ 
«onrce : 

A  sulvcommittee  of  a  School  Board,  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  city  of  Lynn,  were  examining  a  cla^s  in  a 
primary  school.  One  of  ^he  committ«*e  undertook  to 
ftharpen  up  their  wits  by  propounding  the  following  ques- 
tion : 

"  If  I  had  a  mince  pie,  and  s'onld  give  twcvtweKtha  ta 
John,  two-twelfths  to  Isaac,  two-twelfths  to  Harry,  and 
should  keep  half  of  the  pie  for  mj'sel^  what  would  there 
be  left?" 

There  wns  a  profound  study  among  the  scholars,  but 
finally  one  had  held  up  his  hand  as  a  signal  that  he  waa 
ready  to  ansvffer. 

'*  Weil,  sir,  w\\M  would  there  be  left?  Speak  up  loud,. 
00  thai  all  can  hear,"  said  the  committee  man. 

"  The  plate,"  shouted  the  hopeful  fellow, 

The  committee  man  turned  red  in  the  face,  while  the 
other  members  roared  al(»ud.  That  boy  was  excused  froni 
answering  any  more  questions.—  Bodon  Jotirnci, 
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THE  RESERVOIRS  OF  WATER 
Tbey  are  chiefly  within  the  earth ;  hut  there  are  many  on 
*he  Buriace  of  the  earth,  of  great  capacity  and  importance^ 
;  have  been  more  dtstinctly  conscioiiB  of  tliis,  than  ever 
^fore,  since  climbing  one  of  our  high  mountains  I:\8t  sum^ 
oer.  One  of  the  wonders  of  the  mountain  was  that  we 
bond  the  stream  we  followed  to  be  quite  large  when  we 
?ere  quite  near  the  top,  which  suggested  the  question 
"Whence  the  water  that  flows  from  it?"  It  was  a  wood- 
ed mountain,  as  most  of  oors  are.  The  timber  was  spruce, 
line  and  fir.  The  soil  was  light,  chiefly  the  result  of  the 
/early  fiilling  leaves  and  of  decayed  tAinks  of  these  trees, 
md  was  everywhere  covered  with  a  thiclc  bed  of  decay-^ 
ing  leaves  in  addition  to  which  large  spaces  were  cover* 
ed  with^moss.  This  light  soil  and  its  coverings  of  Ieave# 
and  moss  were  moist  everywhere }  but  more  so  as  we 
drew  near  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  steep 
I^ea  were  as  wet  as  the  more  level.  Here,  then,  is  one 
of  the  reservoirs  whence  that  stream  is  fed.  A  wide  beli 
quite  around  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  sponge,  which  absorbs  water  readily,  parts  with  it  by 
drainage  slowly,  and  is  shaded  to  prevent  evaporation^. 
The  melting  snows  of  spring  and  the  rains  of  summer  fill 
it,  and  the  clouds  which  so  often  cover  the  mountaina 
(they  are  mists  there)  feed  it,  ao  that  it  seldom  or  never 
&ila  of  a  large  supply  of  water,  though  the  vallies  below 
are  parched  almost  to  desolation*  £•  c« 

CATAI-OGUES  RECEIVED. 

(fnen  JUauntatn  InttUtOej  Soath  Woodstock.  This  sehootjb 
under  the  ohar«;e*of  Wm«  R.  Shipman,  Principftl ;  and  £•  B» 
Sbermau,  Associate  Principal.  Having  a  fbll  board  of  teachen^ 
aoceat  to  a  good  village  library,  as  well  as  a  small  amd  growing  one 
>tf  its  own,  and  other  facilities,  it  offers  ezoellent  advantages  t9 
ihe  student.  During  five  quarters  it  has  enrolled  146  studects--** 
88  males,  58  females.  The  respective*  quarters  numbered  4S,  18^ 
•0,16,99. 

8l  /Bhntbwry  J^adennjf.    This  school  is  stall  under  the  chaijpv 
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of' its  popular  Principal,  Jas.  K.  Celbjr.  It  embraces  two  depart- 
nionts,  Classical  and  Englisb;  with  a  specific  course  of  studj  for 
each,  extending  thrragh  three  years — junior,  middle  and  senior. 
Winter  Term,  44;  Spring,  86;  Summer,  30;  Fall,  110.  Males, 
HG  ;  Females,  103  ;  Total,  189.  The  Academy  building  has  been 
tlioroughly  repaired  during  tlie  past  year.  No  pains  will  be 
spared  to  maintain  the  reputation  which  tlie  school  now  has,  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  State. 

Chelsea  Academy.  John  Paul,  Principal ;  George  F.  Smith, 
Assistant.  This  school  embracer  a  Classieal  and  an  English  Depart- 
ment. Winter  Term,  40;  Spring,  51;  Summer,  12  ; 'Fall,  80. 
Males,  48;  Females,  67;  Total,.  115.  We  understand  that  the 
Principal  has  reti^d  from  the  school,  leaving  it,  as  we  suppose,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Smith. 

CnderhiU  Academy^  This  school  is  pleasantly  located  near  the 
iMise  of  Mansfield  Mountain,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  lovely  scenery. 
])ut  the  latter  may  be  said  of  almost  every  Vermont  village.  Tlie 
fiicilities  which  this  school  offers  to  the  student  are  good.  It,also,ha8 
an  English,  and  a  Classical  Department,  the  former  numbering  42, 
^le  latter  96 ;  Total,  138.  Males,  77  ;  Females,  61.  S.  L.  Bates, 
vnder  whose  judicious  training  the  school  has  been  for  some  years 
past,  is  succeeded  by  Geo.  N.  Abbott, 

University  of  Vermont.  Summary  for  1860-1.  Seniors,  25; 
Juniors,  16;  Sophomores,  28;  Freshmen,  32.  Academical  Stu- 
dents, 101 ;  Medical  Students,  72 ;  Whole  Number,  173. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONS,  &C. 

Johnson's  Neto  Illustrated  (steel-plate)  Family  AtlaSj  with  de- 
scriptions, Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical.  Compiled, 
Drawn  and  Engraved  under  the  supervision  of  J.  H.  Colton  and 
A.  J.  Johnson.  New  York :  Johnson  and  Browning,  133  Nas- 
sau St.     1860. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  our  limited  space,  anything  like  an  ap- 
propriate notice  of  this  invaluable  work.  From  the  Vignette  Title 
— Civilization,  to  the  close,  every  page  is  executed  in  the  highest 
8tyle  of  the  art  The  Physical  Maps  embrace  the  geographical 
distribution  and  range  of  the  principal  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom^  a  bird  map,  the  productive  industry  of  the  various  cour.- 
tries,  and  the  principal  features  of  navigation  and  commerce,  prin- 
cipal features-  of  the  land,  co-tidaii  lines,  divisions  and  movements- 
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of  thewatecs  of  the  globe,  principal  features^  of  meteorology^  rain 
ioap  of  the  world,  and  distribution  and  limits  of  the  principal 
phmta  us^ul  to  mankind.  The  maps  of  the  different  countries  are 
very  complete.  Every  family  should  have  the  work,  and,  once 
purchased,  no; intelligent  family  would  part  with  its  valuable  isfor- 
mation  for  many  times  its  cost — $12. 
Primary  History  of  the  United  Staies,  made  Easy  and  Interesting 

for  Beginners,  by  G.  P.  Quackenbos. 

We  have  looked  through  this  book  with  much  interest.  A. his- 
tory for  children  should  be  simple  in/style,  and  should  not  be  bur- 
dened  with  those  cumbersome  details  that  have  made  our^first 
books  in  history  so  dry  and  uninteresting  to  young  scholars.  The 
author  of  this  little  work  seems  to  have  happily  succeeded  in 
M  intei^weaving  the  principal  incidents  in  the  history 
o^  oar  country,  with  the  many  thrilling  anecdotes  and  per- 
K»al  adventures,  as  to  produce  a  really  interesting  text-book. 
D.^ppleton  6c  Co.  are-  its  publishers,  and  have  illustrated  it  with, 
many  fine  wood-cuts. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.— NO.  CXC— FOR. 
JANUARY,.  18G1. 

contents: 
Abticls  I. — Cctlon  and  the  Cotton  Trade.. 
II. — Guiseppe  Garibaldi. 
Ili.— Temporal  Power  of  the  Church. 
IV.—Sir  WiUiBm  Uamilton  8  Metaphysical. 

V. — Charles  Kobert  Leslie. 
VI. — Illuminating  Gas. 
VII. — Trubner'a  Guide  to  American  Literatuie. 
VIII. — lialloro  as  an  Historian. 
IX. — 1  he  Oxford  Clergy-man's  Attack  on  Christianit;:. 
X. — Recent  French  Literature. 
XI. — Hunting  on  the  Himalaya.. 
XU. — Tischendorf 's  Bisco^eries  in  the  East. 
Xni.—C^tical  Notices. 
XIY.—New  Publications. 

The  North-American  Review  has  now  attained  its  lOOth- 
number,  or  92d  volume ;  having  been  published  without  interniis- 
ston  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  is  far  th^  oldest  American  periodic 
i-al  devoted  to  general  literature  and  science ;  and  ihi  reputation 
has  been  steadily  maintained,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe*, 
as  the  leading  joumal  of  the  United  States  within  its  appit»priate 
department. 

Among  its  editors  and  contributors  are  found  roost  of  our  emv- 
nent  men  of  letters,  of  all  parties  and  sects,  and  from  all  portiona 
of  the  country.  It  baa  always  maintained  a  distinctive  American 
character ;  preserving  neutniiity  upon  all  domastic  queationa  be- 
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tween  Tfirious  reHgloua  secfc9  and  political  parrieit,  but  aiming  to 
•xpound  An  A  diifend  tiie  general  doctrines  of  Clifisrinnity,  mid  tbo 
general  princii)lej  of  our  republican  in.4titution8.  Ifs  articles  ai^ 
frequently  repiiblished  and  referred  to  in  Ensrirtnd,  and  even  trans* 
lated  into  ch3  Continental  ian;|ruaged.  as  authoritative  ex|x>sition8  of 
American  opinion,  liepublican  yet  conservative  in  their  tone, 
they  h:ive,  it  is  believed*  contributed  essentially  towards  the  forma* 
tion  and  guidance  of  this  opinion. 

The  Uniew  is  published  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July^ 
And  October,  in  numbers  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages  each,  al 
jive  doUars  a  year. 

A  new  volume  commenced  with  the  present  number. 

j^diress,     CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  LKE  &  CO.,  PMUhen, 

117,  Washington  Street^  Boston. 

INDirCEMEXrS  TO   AID  IX  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THB 
JOURNAL. 

For  O/ft0  Dollar  we  will  send  the  Journal  one  year,  to  any  addreu«  anA 
one  copv  ot  the  "O  eanings  trom  School  Life  Exj)erience." 

For  Three  D/Uan  we  will  send  one  copy  of  the  Joumal,  and  on«4)0py 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  one  year,  and  a  copy  of  the  '*Glcanliig^  " 

Fjr  Fiof  DtUars  we  will  send  live  copies  of  tlie  Journal,  one  ycaif  and 
Page's  The  ry  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  .worth  $12.')} 

For  Fift^n  D  »Uar9  we  will  send  fifteen  copies  of  the  Jouriial.  one  yeat« 
and  Philbnck*8  Primary  School  Tablets  (worth  $•>.) 

For  TvD^nty  D)Uara  we  wiil  send  twenty  copies  of  t^e  Journal,  and  a 
eopy  of  Webster's  Unabridged,  or  Worcester's  Quartci  Dictionary  (woitt 
td..50.  \ 

Fjr  Twenty -Fite  DjUart  we  will  send,  to  one  addrets,  Jljiy  copies  of  tlia 
lournal,  for  one*  year. 

Fjr  Thirty  Dyliiirs  we  will  send  thiTty  ooploa  ol  the  Joumal  and  tba 
School  'i etcher's  Library,  (published  by' A.  8.  Barnes  A  Co.,  containing 
10 Tol.— $1  to  *l.>.>  i«r  vol.) 

Now,  .'riend^.  U  the  time  to  help  tit  and  yonrsehet,  SScnd  on  your  namea 
•nd  mon^^y,  with  >ut  delay. 
Qleaninjt  fr^m   School- Life  Experience,    (Revised  and    Enlarged  Edl* 

tbn.)    By  Hiram  Orcutt,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Glen  wood  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary, West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Extract  from  a  letter  by  Prof  E.  D.  Sanborn,  of  Dartmouth  College  i 

•<  I  have  read  the '«  Olcaain^A '  with  pleasure  and  pntfit,  and  deem  the 
book  one  of  great  practical  value  lx)th  to  Parents  and  Teachers,  1  cordl* 
ally  commenil  it  to  the  notic>:  of  those  who  wauld  avail  tncmsclves  of  the 
experience  of  one  who  has  been  eminently  useful  and  successful  as  an 
instructor.  ' 

The  author  will  send  i^  copy  by  mail  to  any  address,  on  reeeipt  df 
thirty -eight  cents  in  stamps. 

Atlantio  MifUMy-^Contente  for  Fcftrwary.— Our  Artifts  in  Italy,  Kpit* 
ting  8ale-8ocks,  Si^uppaug,  Cobbler  Keezar'a  Viiaon.  Ti  c  First  Atlantio 
Telegraph,  Lady  Byron,  Getting  Home  Again,  A  Dry  Good'*  Jobber  in 
lUU  the  Old  Homebtead,  The  Professor's  Story,  The  Great  Lake^  B 
Pluribus  Unum^  Reviews  and  Literary  Notices,  Recent  American  Publi- 
cations. 

We  still  continue  to  send  tkls  valuable  monthly  witk  tbe  Sehool  Jow* 
mal  for  three  doUare  |ier  year. 


VERMONT 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL  AND  FAMILY  VISITOR- 
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SOCIETY  AS  AN  EDUCATOR 

Society  actd  no  small  part  and  sustains  no  trifling  re* 
«ponsibilitr  in  the  great  work  of  education. 

Childhood,  for  the  most  part,  is  confined  to  the  family 
circle.  Its  associations  are  formed  amidst  the  endearing 
relations  of  home.  "  Away  from  the  strife  and  bustle  of 
the  world,  it  breathes  a  purer  atmosphere  and  feels  the 
more  refining  and  exalting  influences  of  love  and  mutual 
affection. 

Youth  is  more  exposed.  It  mingles  in  the  village  and 
the  school  with  companions  and  strangers  and  receives 
the.  impress  of  their  example.  It  has  not  yet  learned  to 
distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  and,  therefore, 
drinks  in  every  influence  without  discrimination. 

But  soon  childhood  and  youth  pass  away.  Manhood 
comes  laden  with  cares  and  fearful  responsibility.  The 
daily  transactions  of  life,  the  public  meeting,  the  customs, 
manners  and  laws  of  society,  the  arts,  the  professions  ;  all 
these  constitute  the  real  life  of  manhood. 

We  may  here  enquire  how  far  society  is  responsible  for 
what  manhood  is  and  what  it  does.  The  educational  in* 
fluence  of  society  for  good  or  evil,  is  threefold,  viz :  the 
fositivdy  bad^  the  ncgqfivdy  had  and  the  positivdy  good, 
A  positively  bad  influence,  implies  the  prevalence  in  com- 
munity, of  false  views  of  life,  erroneous  principles  and  a 
decidedly  corrupt  state  of  public  taste  and  morals.  Now, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  rely  upon  home  and  school 
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education,  however  pure  and  correct,  as  sufficient  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  and  heart  to  encounter  successfully  such  a 
tide  of  error  and  corruption.  There  is  extreme  necessity 
that  early  training  be  thorough  and  evangelical,  but  this 
is  not  enough  for  the  safety  and  success  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration. The  influence  of  the  wretched  habits  of  thought, 
feeling  and  action  that  may  often  be  found  in  community, 
is  sufficient  to  counteract,  neutralize,  or  destroy  the  re- 
sults of  the  most  successful  early  education.  And  this 
controlling  influence  of  society  is  felt  much  earlier  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

Could  the  mother^s  love  and  pious  example,  control  the 
child  until  early  manhood,  he  would  be  comparatively 
safe  ;  but  how  often  is  public  example  responsible  for  im- 
pressions made  on  the  almost  infant  spirit,,  for  a  train  of 
influences  that  contaminate  the  atmosphere  of  the  nursery 
and  school-room.  How  often  has  the  true  motlier  acting 
in  all  the  dignity  of  her  exaHed  position,  by  a  calm  and 
christian  spirit  and  a  pure  christian  example,  instructed, 
refined  and  elevated  her  child,  until  under  GoJ,  it  seem- 
ed to  be  allied  to  the  angels  in  its  nature.  And  still  as 
often,  the  world  has  come  in  to  mar  her  beautiful  work- 
manship and  sometimes  to  destroy  it.  Society  is  respon- 
sible, therefore,  for  the  removal  from  her  borders  of  all 
injurious  and  corrupting  influences. 

Again,  a  negatively  bad  influence  produces  much  evil 
to  the  cause  of  education. 

The  child  comes  from  the  bosom  of  the  family — ^Iiis 
heart  all  glowing  with  the  kindly  influences  of  home  and 
with  the  love  of  the  pure  and  beautiful.  The  pupil  leaves 
the  school  where  he  has  tasted  the  sweets  of  learning  and 
felt  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  earnest  and  true  teach- 
er's example.  He  enters  the  community  where  thei^e  h 
felt  no  interest  for  the  child,,  ox  his  school,,  or  his  educsf- 
tion.  Hi's  warm  afiections  meet  a  cold  and  lifeless  formal- 
ity. He  finds  little,  or  no  sympathy*  And  what  must  be 
the  influence  of  such  indifier^ccj  upon  the  chiLd^  upon 
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the  pupil,  upon  the  teacher  ?    It  has  a  tendency  to  para!-    • 
ize  eVery  eflFort  and  well  nigh  destroy  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  any  nominal  school  system. 

And  how  does  this  spirit  manifest  itself?  In  various 
ways. 

Tl^e  old  school-house,  valuable  now  as  a  relic  of  antiqui- 
ty, has  been  allowed  to  oppose  its  weather-beaten  sides  to 
the  stormy  winds  for  half  a  century,  for  want  of  interest 
to  build  a  new  one.  A  school  meeting  is  warned,  but 
not  generally  attended  except  for  party  purposes.  A  dis^ 
trict  agent  is  chosen,  and  a  Teacher  employed,  but  only 
to -conform  to  custom  or  avoid  the  rebuke  of  a  law  which 
18  universally  unpopular.  The  cheapest  and  not  the  best 
master  is  sought :  for  the  school  is  backward  and  the 
district  is  too  poor  to  pay  greater  wages.  The  inhabit- 
ants in  that  district  own  splendid  barns  and  comfortable 
houses  and  employ  the  mpst  able  servants  upon  their 
farms,  and  for  the  same  reason — they  cannot  afford  to 
have  it  otherwise.  Their  sheep  and  their  cattle  would, 
like  Balaam's  Ass,  spedkout  against  them,  if  their  bams 
were  no  better  than  their  school  house  '^  and  their  farms 
and  th^r  merchandise  would  soon  waste  away,  if  their 
men  servants  and  their  maid  servants  knew  no  more  of 
their  business  than  their  School  Master. 

Such  parents  are  unwilling  to  provide  suitable  books 
and  apparatus  for  school  purposes.  They  seldom  visit 
their  schools,  or  speak  of  their  teacher  except  to  criticise 
and  censure.  And  thus  the  school  begins  and  ends  with 
as  little  profit  as  pleasure,  and  all  in  consecjuence  of  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  those  who  should  be  the  most  inter- 
ested. 

ositively  good  edncatiooel  inflU'Cnce  implies  the  ex- 

of  a  high  tone  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment ;  a 

biding  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young 

id  in  school,  and  a  corr^ponding  course  of  ae- 

private  and  public. 

!  than  half  a  century  ago  Edmond  Burke,  in  s^ak- 
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ing  of  the  EDglish  and  French  Nobilitj;  said  the  French 
had  the  advantage  of  the  English,  in  being  surrounded 
by  a  more  powerful  ouVguard  of  military  education.  Ho*w 
powerful  that  out-guard  was  against  the  attacks  of  an  in- 
ternal enemy,  the  strange  history  of  that  nation  will  show. 
But  how  much  more  wise  and  noble  the  purpose  of  soci- 
ety, to  protect  the  rising  generation,  by  emplanting 
around  them  the  more  powerful  out-guard  of  a  thorough 
christian  education.  Society  should  be  itself  a  school, 
capable  of  imparting  every  lesson  and  precept  fitted  to 
elevate  and  enrich  the  human  character.  It  should  be 
the  guardian  of  domestic  and  public  education  and  the 
defence  of  private  and  public  virtue. 

The  historian  informs  us  that  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
and  Solon  were  only  the  public  sentiment  of  the^  age  in 
which  they  lived,  and  that  their  names  have  been  immor- 
talized for  doing  what  circumstances  demanded.  Would 
that  such  a  state  of  public  sentiment  existed  among  us, 
as  would  not  only  create  wholesome  laws,  but  the  neces- 
sity for  their  execution,  would  not  only  make  us  feel  the 
imf)Oi*tance  of  education  to  our  individual,  social  and  civil 
welfare,  but  compel  us  to  act  in  accordance  with  that 
conviction.  0. 


?  i.VER  BE  HAUGHTT. — A  humming-bird  met  a  butterfly,  and, 
b«  I  1 ;  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  its  person  and  the  glory  of  its 
w  n:  <,  made  offer  of  perpetual  friendship. 

•  '  (*annot  think  of  it,"  was  the  repl}',  '*  as  jou  once  spumed  me, 
ai:  i 'illed  me  a  drawling  doit.'' 

•  Jiiipossible,"  exclaimed  the  humming-bird  ;*  "  I  always  enter- 
ta  1    '1  the  highest  respect  for  such  beautiful  creatures  as  you." 

^•rhaps  you  do  now,"  said  the  other,  '*  but  when  you  insulted 
m  ^  >vas  a  caterpillar.  So  let  me  give  you  a  ]jiece  of  advice — 
nv  '  >^  insult  the  humble,  as  they  may  some  day  become  your  supe- 
rio:-." 


There  is  a  higher  art  than  the  art  of  the  physician  .— 
the  llrt,  not  of  restoring^  but  of  making  health. 
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THE  HOME :    HOW  TO  EFFECT  A  BETTER  EDUCA- 
TION  WITHIN  AND  AROUND  IT. 

Hereby,  the  undersigned  would  respectfully  but  ear- 
nestly solicit  an  interest  in  what  may  in  truth  be  consid- 
ered the  fandamentaj  Reform,  the  causative  Cause,  among 
the  philanthropic  agencies  of  the  day.  It  is  but  faintly 
intimated  in  the  title  above.  Please  look  at  facts.  Full 
one-sixth  part  of  the  time -of 'public  school-teachers,  in  the 
wide  average,  is  taken  up  in  the  management  of  disorder- 
ly pupils.  Of  course,  full  a  sixth  part  of  the  immense 
amount  of  money  paid  for  school  education  is  lost  from  its 
appropriate  object.  And  why?  Mostly  because  of  the 
fisiilure  of  parents  in  their  own  previous  duty  to  these 
pupils.  Again,  how  enormous  the"  cost  of  our  criminal 
courts  and  penal  institutions  1  The  largest  part  of  it 
might  be  saved  by  elevating  and  purifying  that  first  of  all 
institutions, — the  Home.  Besides,  how  are  our  sensibili- 
ties daily  pained,  and  our  fears  excited,  by  the  accounts 
of  vices  and  crimes  in  all  grades  of  society  I — injustice  in 
business,  intemperance,  licentiousness,  frauds,  embezzle- 
ments, thefts,  burglaries,  robberies,  fire-settings,  stabbings, 
murders.  This  vast  expenditure  of  money ^and  these  ter-  ^ 
rible  visitations  might  be  very  greatly  diminished  by  ear- 
ly,  right,  and  Continued  culture  in  the  home.  Who  can 
intelligently  aver,  who  can  unconcernedly  rest  in  the 
thought,  that  reform  is  not  here  needed?  Look  around 
on  the  families  of  your  acquaintance,  hear  and  far ;  scru- 
tinize their  moral  condition ;  and  then  see  if  you  can  pos- 
itively affirm  that  your  own  children  are  secure,  even 
with  your  best  care.  Society  around,  through  all  its 
classes,  must  be  moved  and  moulded  anew,  before  any 
faithful  father  and  mother  caii  possibly  be  relieved  from 
anxiety  and  painful  watchfulness.  Yes,  reform  in  the 
ideas,  the  habits,  the  influences,  the  training  of  the  family, 
«  needed ;  it  must  be  had,  and  it  tviU  be.  The  prominent, 
the  pressing  question  is,  how  shall  this  reform  be  brought 
about? 
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Analogy  replies  and  instructs.  The  great  popular  re- 
forms of  the  age  are  carried  on,  in  part  at  least,  through 
public  gatherings  and  the  living  voice.  Agriculture  and 
various  other  material  interests  are  evidently  advanced 
by  associations  and  extemporaneous  speech,  and  by  more 
familiar  conference  of  man  with  man.  Common  schools 
and  Sunday-schools  are  improved  by  conventions  and  in- 
stitutes, and  the  personal  interchange  of  ideas  and  expe- 
riences. The  same  methods  can  be  adopted  in  behalf  of 
the  family,  wherein  not  only  the  smaller  evils,  but  the  gi- 
gantic wrongs,  of  society  mostly  have  their  unnoticed  or- 
igin. The  experiment,  indeed,  has  already  been  tried,  and 
an  auspicious  opening  been  made.  In  numerous  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  chiefly  in  New  England,  meetings  and 
discussions  have  been  held.  There  has  been  generally  a 
fuli,  and .  sometimes  a  crowded  attendance ;  and  with  ihe 
most  encouraging  results.  Even  some  very  intelligent 
parents  have  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  them  sci 
the  source  of  new  or  clearer  ideas,  and  a  wider  compre- 
hension of  the  subject.  The  young  have  seemed  as 
much  interested  as  the  heads  of  families  themselvps. 
They  have  felj  that  they  were  thus  most  essentially  pre- 
paring to  make  and  deserve  happy  homes  of  their  own  in 
.  the  future.  The  numerous  illustrative  anecdotes  have  at- 
tracted the  curiosity  and  touched  the  hearts  of  children, 
while  they  have  fastened  principles  and  ideas  on  the 
memories  of  the  mature. 

Further,  during  three  consecutive  Legislative  sessions, 
beginning  with  that  of  1858,  a  series  of  meetings  has  been 
conducted  by  the  undersigned  at  the  State  House,  in 
Boston,  in  behalf  of  those  deepest  and  broadest  founda- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth, — the  Homes  of  the  people. 
His  excellency,  Governor  Banks,  presided  on  the  initiato- 
ry occasion ;  and  he  also  opened  the  course  of  the  second 
season.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  communi- 
ty took  part  in  the  discussions,  or  made  addresses.  To 
this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Governors  of  New  Hamp- 
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shire  and  Vermont  have  each  presided  at  a  meeting,  in 
the  same  behalf,  at  the  Representatives'  Hall  of  their  re- 
spective States.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  it  is 
believed,  the  canse  of  home  responsibility,  care  and  cul- 
ture, has  been  carried  into  the  Capitols  of  States,  and 
made  to  looic  forth  upon  the  people,  and  speak  ^o  them 
under  the  highest  auspices.  w.  b. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

Respected  Fettow-Laborer : — Nobody  more  clearly  per- 
ceives and  more  deeply  feels  the  need  of  family  refor^j^ 
than  the  teacher.  With  confidence  and  hope,  therefore, 
I  seek  your  co-operation.  Will  you  see  at  once  that  the 
measure  stated  in  the  proceeding  article  is  started  in  your 
locality?  If  you  cannot  bring  the  people  generally  to- 
gether, please  introduce  the  subject  into  your  school.  I 
will  give  you  an  encouraging  illustration.  A  few  boys, 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  not  long  ago, 
spent  weekly,  for  several  months,  an  evening  hour  at  my 
house,  discussing,  under  my  direction,  questions  pertain- 
ing to  home  education,  and  their  own  discipline  and  best 
welfare,  just  as  parents  might  do  themselves.  The  good 
sense  and  keen  discernment  manifested  were  surprising. 
They  abounded  in  anecdotes  of  the  family  and  the  school. 
Indeed,  they  were  all  aglow,  and  repeatedly  declared  that 
it  was  the  happiest  hour  of  the  whole  week.  Could  young 
ladies  have  participated,  no  doubt  they  would  have  been 
equally  interested  and  benefitted,  and  much  would  have 
been  added  to  the  zest  of  the  occasions.  Now,  with  such 
ah  example,  will  you  not  set  apart  a  little  time,  once  a 
week  at  least,  for  conversation  with  your  pupils  on  simit 
lar  topics  ?  I  believe  they  will  take  hold  of  them  with  a 
relish  and  an  improvement  which  have  scarcely  as  yet 
been  imagined.  I  am  satisfie'd,  that  if  the  young  could  be 
instructed  in  their  relations  to  parents  and  teachers,  and 
in  the.  philosophy  of  their  own  natures  and  duties,  and 
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this  more  eBpeciallj-  by  their  owd  mental  action,  it  would 
make  an  astonishing  difference  in  their  characters  and  . 
conduct.  Furthermore,  after  this  easy,  conversational 
discussion  of  a  topic,  it  might  be  made  the  regular  theme 
for  composition.  The  writers  would  have  the  advantage 
of  each  other's  thoughts  and  illustrations,  as  far  as  remem- 
bered, but  each  working  them  over,  and  inter-weaving 
fresh  material,  according  to  the  individual  diversity  of 
taste  and  talent.  A  selection  from  these  essays  might  bo 
read  aloud  in  the  school ;  or,  what  would  be  much  bet- 
ter, one  evening  in  the  week  might  be  appropriated  to  the 
reading,  at  the  school  room.  Then  the  parents  might  be 
invited  to  listen.  Indeed,  the  children,  having  an  educa- 
tional question  as  an  exercise  from  week  to  week,  would 
be  very  likely  to  bring  it  up  at  home,  and  to  seek  matter 
for  reply  from  their  more  experienced  fathers  and  moth- 
ers. Thus  .would  arise  much  family  talk ;  and  thou^t 
would  be  stirred  and  practical  wisdom  brought  out,  for 
the  first  time  perhaps,  where  before  there  had  been 
apathy  and  neglect  and  their  many  unhappy  results.  A» 
another  consequence,  parents  would  eagerly  attend  the 
evening  school-room  gatherings.  Indeed,  out  of  these  in- 
teresting occasions  might  grow  such  meetings  as  were  at 
first  proposed,  embracing  the  whole  shool-district,  or  pos- 
sibly the  whole  town.  I  again  earnestly  beg  you  to  make 
the  trial,  and  see  what  may  be  the  effect. 

Your  ever-faithful  friend,  warren  burton. 

Salbm,  Mass.,  March  1,  1861. 


A  SINGULAR  SENTENCE. 
A  late  magazine  contains  the  following  singular  sentence : — 
**Sator  arepo  tenet  opera  rotaa." 

1.  This  spells  backward  and  forward  all  the  same. 

2.  Then  taking  all  the  first  letters  of  each  word  spells  the  first 
word. 

8.  Then  taking  all  the  second  letters  of  each  word  spells   the 
second  word. 

4.  Then  all  the  third,  and  so  on  through  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

5.  Then   commencing  with  the  last  letter  of  each  word  spells 
the  last  word. 

6.  Then  the  next  to  the  last  of  each  word,  and  so  on  throogh. 
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WHY  WE  HAVE  POOR  SCHOOLS. 

Fn>m  a  Superintendent'li  Report. 
Just  now  there  are  but  few  experienced  teachers  in  the 
market.  We  have  been  obliged  during  the  year  to  ap- 
prove  of  those  of  no  experience,  n^ny  very  young,  some 
with  qualifications  at  a  very  low  mark,  because  this  was 
all  the  material  at  hand.  Rejecting  them  would  have  left 
many  of  the  districts  without  a  teacher.  The  fact  is,  the 
business  of  teaching,  in  towi^,  does  not  compete  with  oth- 
er business  as  to  pay.  We  cannot  expect  that  our  enter- 
prising young  men  and  women  will  qualify  and  offer  them- 
selves as  teachers  at  a  price  leos  than  they  can  command 
elsewhere.  Most  that  have  offered  themselves  for  teach- 
ers the  past  year  have  been  too  young  to  go  into  perma- 
nent business.  If  they  were  older,  they  would  be  away 
bidding  for  a  place  in  the  factories,  or  some  of  the  various 
trades  or  agencies,  where  they  can  get  a  more  liberal  com- 
pensation than  in  the  school-room.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  wages  in  almost  every  department  of  business 
have  increased  largely  within  a  few  years,  and  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the, compensation  of  teach- 
ers, or  our  best  young  men  and  women  will  not  look  to 
teaching  as  a  permanent  business.  If  they  teach  at  all,  it 
is  only  to  fill  up  a  little  time  until  a  more  liberal  offer  is 
presented.  They  know  that  other  business  will  bid  high- 
er for  them.  They  do  not  look  to  this  as  a  permanent 
thing,  and  of  course  have  little  ambition  or  interest  for  a 
reputation  as  a  teacher. 

There  has,  too,  come  into  existence  within  a  few  years, 
a  variety  of  employments  that  call  for  agents,  that  engage 
many  who  should  be  teachers.  There  are  special  schools 
for  writing,  music,  drawing  and  painting ;  lectures  on 
'geography,  history  or  astronomy.  These  all  pay  liberally, 
as  a  general  thing.  And  those  that  should  be.  teachers  in 
the  common  school  are  engaged  here,  because  they  can 
get  a  more  liberal  compensation.  Districts  will  be  oblig. 
ed  to  pay  more  liberally,  or  they  cannot  command  in  the 
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market  our  most  enterprising  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
as  teachers.  But  few  of  the  lady  teachers  for  the  sum- 
mer schools  have  received  wages  above  the  Irish  girls  in 
the  families.  A  young  man  on  the  farm  now  commands 
wages  quite  equal  to  most  of  the  teachers  of  our  schools. 
Money  being  the  standard  of  worth,  in  the  common  senti- 
ment, teaching  is  degraded  in  the  tdwn.  Our  best  teach- 
ers feel  it.  They  will  not  bid  for  business  that  is  under 
par.  It  is  simply  a  competition  in  business.  The  town 
does  not  hold  its  own  in  that  competition,  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  best  article  in  the  trade,  as  teachers. 

Other  employments  have  been  run  up  in  pay,  so  as  to 
shame  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  common  school. 
Let  a  teacher  in  music  or  dancing,  or  a  lecturer  on  geog- 
raphy or  history,  offer  his  services,  and  he  will  command 
from  $2,50  to  $3,50,  and  often  more,  for  an  evening  of 
two  or  three  hours,  while  the  best  of  our  teachers  in  the 
common  school,  laboring  six  hours  a  day,  do  not  receive 
more  than  one  dollar — many  of  them  not  more  than  sev- 
enty five  cents.  Let  a  lady  with  graceful  airs,  (no  matter 
whether  she  has  any  education,)  come  into  th©  town  and 
put  up  her  advertisements  as  a  teacher  in  painting,  or 
worsted  work,  and  she  is  the  teacher  that  commands  the 
attention  and  generous  pay.  She  would  think  her  ser- 
vices poorly  appreciated  if  she  did  not  realize  from  one  to 
^  two  dollars  per  day ;  while  the  lady  teachers  .in  the  dis- 
trict school  are  put  off  with  littlie  attention,  with  twenty- 
five,  thirty,  or  forty  cents  per  day, — a  majority  of  them, 
in  the  summer  schools,  with  only  twenty-five  cents.  It 
is  folly  to  think  of  respect  for  the  business  of  teaching  in 
the  common  schools,  in  face  of  this  disparagement.  Pa- 
rents must  pay  less  for  instruction  elsewhere,  or  more  for 
the  common  school.  A  teacher  that  is  capable  of  appre- 
ciating his. position  at  all,  will  feel  that  his  services  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  of  more  worth,  and  command  more  atten- 
tion, than  those  of  the  teacher  of  music,  or  writing,  or 
drawing.    He  will  not,  if  he  has  any  self-respect,  be  out* 
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• 

bid  in  estimation  by  a  daucing-master  who  knows  only 
enough  to  shake  his  heels.  He  will  leave  the  business 
first.  This  is  just  the  state  of  things  now  in  town.  The 
common  school  teacher  is  under  par, — entirely  out^bid  in 
the  estimation  of  a  large  portion  of  community. 

Another  thing  that  has  caused  this  low  state  of  our 
schools,  is  their  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents.  The  Reg- 
isters that  have  been  kept  by  the  teachers,  as  required  by 
law,  show,  in  most  of  the  districts,  an  entire  neglect  of  the 
school  by  the  parents.  Many  of  the  teacliers  never  saw 
one  of  the  parents  of  their  pupils  in  the  school-room. 
They  show  moroTnterest  in  their  sheep  and  cows  than  in 
their  children.  They  do  not  trust  them  to  a  hired  man 
Avithout  a  personal  supervision,  however  well  the  man 
may  be  recommended  for  the  business.  These  Registere 
shoVv,  too,  that  parenis  have  been  careless,  if  not  culpa- 
ble, in  relation  to  the  attendance  of  their  children.  In 
many  of  the  districts  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  schol- 
ars have  been  present  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
school ;  and  in  some  of  the  schools  a  large  portion  of  the 
school  days  are  marked  as  absent.  In  one  school  the  days 
of  absence  nearly  equal  those  of  .attendance.  This  does 
not  result  from  distance  from  the  school-room.  Those 
near  are  quite  as  often  marked  absent.  The  village 
schools  are  generally  the  most  inconstant  and  irregular. 
Nor  is  it  the  small  scholars  that  are  remiss  hero.  There 
are  more  small  scholars  than  large  that  show  a  clean  Reg- 
ister during  the  year. 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  visit  to  the  schools,  frequent- 
ly found  but  a  fraction  of  the  scholars  present.  The 
teacher  would  apologize  by  saying,  "Since  the  season  for 
berries  commenced,  I  have  had  but  a  few  scholars,  and 
these  are  inconstant.'^  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
she  is  beset  with  requests  for  dismission,  on  the  plelei, 
"  Father  or  mother  said  I  might  go  for  raspberries,"  as  the 
case  might  be  ;  and  go  the  dear  creatures  must,  and  th© 
teacher  is  left, — "  Poor  soul,  all^alone."    Now  no  lady  or 
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gentleman  that  has  any  self-respect  will  engage  i{^  a  busi- 
ness that  has  so  little  esteem.  The  whole  business  will 
go  into  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls  that  have  not  passed 
the  frolicsome  period  of  life. 

Westminster,  Vt.  A.  S. 


WORK  TO  DO ! 


Work  to  do !  ,  Work  to  do  I 

With  body,  mind,  and  soul. 
Work  that  will  weary  the  body  out. 
Work  that  will  torture  the  mind  witli  doubt. 
Work  that  will  give  to  the  soul  a  tone 
Chording  with  love  and  with  truth  alone. 

Work  to  do !  Work  to  do ! 

For  body,  mind,  and  soul. 
Teaching  the  body  its  highest  power ; 
Gaining  it  beauty  and  strength,  its  dower 
Hidden  'neath  pleasure,  nej^^lect  or  want : 
This  is  thine  office — let  nothing  daunt. 

Work  to  do !  Work  to  do ! 

For  body,  mmd,  and  soul. 
Training  the  mind  to  an  equipoise. 
Giving  to  Truth  an  alluring  voice  ; 
Kindling  enthusiasm,  sacred  fire 
Lighting  for  Error  a  funeral  pyre. 

Work  to  do !  Work  to  do ! 

For  body,  mind,  and  soul. 
Souls  must  have  freedom  from  Passion's  thrall, 
Lead  them  where  Duty  and  Peace  shall  call ; 
Be  their  dnlivVer  from  sinful  strife, 
Angel  to  show  them  the  truer  life. 

Work  to  do !  Work  to  do ! 

With  body,  mind,  and  soul. 
Gain  for  this  labor, — what  shall  it  be  f 
Nobler  and  freer  heart-throbs  for  thee ; 
Good  unto  others  thy  work  to  know. 
Good  that  shall  make  thee  with  rapture  glow. 

L. 
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SENATOR  C— A  SKETCH  FOR  BOYS. 

It  was  in  the  Winter  of  185 — .  We  were  stopping  for 
a  short  time  in  Washington  city,  and  had  just  been  listen- 
ing to  one  of  Senator  C — 's  soul-stirring  and  patriotic 
speeches — a  speech  that  won  the  admiration  alike  of  friend 
and«foe. 

"  Do  yon  know  anything  of  C — '-a  early  life  ?"  said  I  to 
my  friend  who  had  jnst  been  descanting  on  the  great 
speech  of  the  session. 

"  Do  I  know  anything  of  it  ?  Why,  bless  you  1  Yes, 
I  know  aU  about  it,"  was  the  reply.  "  Not  quite  all,  per- 
haps, but  enough  to  be  able  to  sayy — ^  He  has  turned  out 
just  as  I  expected.' 

Well  do  I  remember  the  mellow  autumn  morning  that 
he  and  his  elder  brother,  Walter,  entered  Mr.  B — 's '  Gram- 
mar School  for  boys.'  They  were  fine,  manly  looking  lads 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  perhaps.  Walter,  the  handsomer 
of  the  two,  had  an  air  of  gentility,  spite  of  his  hard  hands, 
sun-browned  lace,  and  homespun  clothes.  William,  the 
speaker  of  to-day,  had  then  the  same  massive  brow,  tho 
same  clear  blue  eyes,  the  same  air  of  decision,  that  mark 
him  now.  There  was,  however,  an  awkward  bashfulness 
in  his  manner,  half  pitiable,  hal£>comic.  Their  father,  we 
understood,  was  a  poor  farmer  up  in  the  Saranac  country, 
who,  by  dint  of  his  own  and  his  boys'  savings,  had  scraped 
together  money  enough  to  send  them  for  one  teim  to 
our  school,  as  the  first  step  towards  fitting  them  for  col- 
lege. We  soon  found  that  their  recitations  were  not  to 
be  laughed  at,  however  it  might  be  with  their  manners. 
William,  however,  was  the  better  scholar.  How  he  had 
contrived  to  master  the  Latin  Grammar  and  translate  half 
of  Virgil  on  that  backwoods  farm,  with  no  help  but  an  old 
borrowed  dictionary.  Was  more  than  we  could  understand. 
Walter  was  a  quick,  showy  scholar,  but  he  lacked  Wil- 
liam's steady  perseverance.  Fond  of  popularity,  with  a 
genuine  love  of  fun,  and  an  easy,  complying  disposition, 
be  soon  became  a  favorite  with  the  boys  though  he  had 
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little  money  to  spend.  William  was  always  obliging  and 
frank,  entering  heartily  into  our  lawful  boyish  sports,  but 
he  could  never  be  induced  to  join  in  any  attempt  to  de- 
ceive the  master.  He  scorned  the  meanness  of  a  lie  as 
much  as  he  detested  its  wickedness,  and  a  little  fellow  we 
had  nearly  all  been  in  the  habit  of  teasing,  more  beoause 
we  found  he  was  easily  vexed  than  from  a  worse  motive, 
found  in  him  so  fearless  a  defender  that  we  grew  ashamed 
of  our  cowardice,  and  instead  of  being  the  jest  of  the 
school,  little  Hal  soon  found  himself  quite  a  hero. 

There  was  something  about  William  that  attracted  me, 
and  when  in  the  spring  a  weakness  of  the  lungs,  which  I 
inherited,  made  it  necessary  to  suspend  my  studies,  I 
begged  my  fitther  to  send  me  homo  with  the  C —  boys  for 
the  summer.  In  that  little  brown  house  on  the  rugged 
hill-side,  I  learned  to  realty  know  and  love  my  friend  Wil- 
liam. He  labored  cheerfully  and  constantly  with  his 
father,  improving  the  leisure  moments  ho  could  now  and 
then  find  when  waiting  for  meals,  and  the  like,  in  study. 

JBut  it  was  there  that  his  moral  qualities  .  shone  most* 
brightly.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  some  culture,  with 
sterling  common  sense  and  one  of  the  kindest  hearts.  I 
saw  that  it  was  to  her  second  son,  and  not  her  eldest,  that 
she  looked  for  sympathy  and  aid.  To  him  his  sickly  sister 
turned  for  companionship  and  amusement,  never  in  vain. 
His  cherished  books  were  cheerfully  laid  aside  to  read  to, 
or  converse  with,  her,  and  his  little  brother  was  always 
sure  of  attention  and  help  from  Willie,  in  fashioning  his 
sleds,  carts,  and  boxes.  Besides,  Willie  had  caught  the 
pretty  gray  squirrel  that  he  loved  so  much.  Willie,  too, 
had  made  the  house  for  his  rabbits. 

In  the  autumn,  only  one  of  the  boys  could  return  to 
school,  and  William  conceded  the  right  to  his  oldest 
brother,  but  I  saw  the  tear  in  his  eye  and  knew  how 
sorely  he  was  disappointed," 

"  You  make  him  a  pattern  boy,  indeed,''  said  I. 

^  He  xxfOB  a  most  noUe  boy,  yet  he  had  then  one  fault. 
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He  was  pebssionate.  His  eye  would  flash  and  his  lip 
quiver,  sometimes,  at  slight  provocation,  but  he  struggled 
manfully  with  his  besetting  sin,#ind  even  then  was  striv- 
ing to  be  peaceable  and  gentle,  as  Christ  was  gentle. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  I  met  him  again,  but  I 
never  lost  sight  of  him.  He  fitted  for  college  under  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  discouraged  an  ordinary  mind, 

and  graduated  at with  the  highest  honors.     Soon 

after,  while  pursuing  his  professional  studies,  the  sudden 
death  of  his  mother  broke  up  the  little  family  at  home. 
He  then  removed  his  invalid  sister  to  the  city  where  he 
was  living  with  the  strictest  economy,  hired  for  her  pleas- 
ant lodgings,  and  procured  for.  her  every  comfort,  soften- 
ing, in  every  possible  way,  the  trials,  and  brightening  the 
closing  days,  of  her  brief  life.  To  do  this,  he  was  obliged 
to  suspend,  partially,  his  studies  and  find  employment  as 
a  writer,  for  I  believe  he  always  made  it  a  rule  to  '  pay  as 
he  went,'  resolving  not  to  commence  life  in  debt." 

"  But  the  elder  brother,  what  became  of  him?" 

"  Poor  Walter !  With  many  fine  traits  of  character,  and 
a  superior  intellect,  he  became  the  victim  of  his  appetites^ 
The  cigar  and  spiced  confectionery  he  learned  to  love  at 
school,  and  which  his  richer  companions  were  ever  ready 
to  exchange  for  his  funny  stories,  created  a  desire  for 
stronger  stimulants. 

At  college,  lack  of  means  only  kept  him  from  being  first 
among  the  roystoring  blades,  and  he  left  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  Since  then.  Lis  course  has  been  dovm — doum: 
Ho  is  still  living  in  an  almost  imbecile  state,  supported 
by  his  generous  brother  who  has  sought  unceasingly  and 
untiringly  to  reclaim  him. 

And  now,  do  you  wonder  that  I  say,  while  I  admire  Sena- 
tor C.'s  highly  cultivated  and  masterly  intellect,  that  I  ac'- 
mire  muchmore  his  unselfishness, I^is  purity,  his  self-control, 
or,  to  include  all  in  a  two  words,  his  Christian  manliness." 

Boys,  you  cannot  all  he  like  Senator  C.  in  intellectual  greatness^ 
bat  aB  may  imitate  his  nobleness  of  heart.  k.  e.  l. 
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WHAT  SHALL  OUR  YOUTH  LEARN  ? 

An  ancient  Philosopher  being  once  asked,  what  things 
the  young  should  principllly  learn, replied,  "Those  things 
which  having.become  njen  they  will  most  use." 

The  principle  here  involved  is  true  or  false  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  our  Philosopher's  meaning. 
Would  he  say  that  education  consists  mainly  in  the  acqui* 
sition  of  knowledge  and  that  each  one  should  learn  only 
the  science  of  his  own  future  occupation,  or  profession  ? 
If  so,  his  views  were  false. 

Or  did  he  mean  that  the  young  should  be  edwcated  and 
thus  qualified  to  act  their  part  when  they  become  men  ? 
With  this  interpretation,  we  make  the  old  philosopher 
speak  the  truth  and  may  safely  dwell  upon  the  thoughts 
suggested  for  a  few  moments. 

What  then,  will  the  young  "  most  use  "  when  they  be- 
come men  ?  What  will  give  them  the  most  power  and 
influence  and  the  best  fit  them  to  fill  with  honor  and  profit, 
the  various  spheres  of  life  ? 

Not  mere  knowledge  of  books,  nor  of"  men  and  things,*' 
however  accurate  and  extensive.  Knowledge  is  of  great 
practical  importance  to  an  educated  mind,  but  must  not  bo 
regarded  as  education  itself.  The  end  of  education  is  rfis- 
cipline.  The  young  should  especially  learn  two  things, 
viz :  how  to  think  and  liow  to  give  expi^ession  to  their  thoughts. 
These  learned  perfectly,  and  the  man  would  be  perfectly 
educated.  But  without  tlie  power  to  think  and  the  power 
to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts,  however  much  he  may 
knoWj  he  is  ill  prepared  to  struggle  with  the  duties  of 
manhood.  The  tasks  and  toils  and  discipline  of  a  well 
ordered  school  room,  are  the  best  calculated  to  give  men- 
tal strength  and  vigor  and  ensure  success.  The  power  to 
think  is  acquired  only  by  thinking,  and  thinking  is  study. 
Hence,  study  is  the  great  business  of  the  scholar.  The 
teacher  may  direct  his  thoughts,  remove  his  difficulties 
and  encourage  him  to  make  greater  application,  but  he 
cannot  think  for  him.     Successful  study  requires  retire 
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meat  and  fixed  attention.  If  the  school-room  m  the  place 
for  study,  it  must  be  orderly  and  quiet  and  nothing  for- 
eign must  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  attention  during  the 
Kacred  hours  of  school.  To  be  successful,  study  must  be 
systematic,  rising  gradually  from  the  less  to  the  more  dif- 
ficult branches  in  the  course  ;  the  mind  must  be  interest- 
ed and  active  while  engaged  in  thought,  but  it  must  also 
have  rest  and  recreation.  Still  another  condition  of  suc- 
cessful study  is  self-reliance ;  hence  the  pupil  should  not 
study  with  his-  fellow,  but  alone.  He  should  have  only  so 
much  aid  from  his  teacher  as  is  necessary  to  save  him  from 
discouragement  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  accomplish 
his  task«  Any  assistance  beyond  this  is  a  positive  evil. 
And  finally,  successful  study  is  the  work  of  years.  Mush- 
rooms grow  up  in  a  single  night,  but  long  years  of  patient 
toil  alone  can  give  maturity  to  the  mind- — can  make  the 
uian. 

But  wc  find  so  much  error  in  theory  and  practice,  on 
tliis  subject  in  our  day,  that  we  may  doubt  whether  the  ^  . 
mushroom  has  not  been  transplanted  from  the  vegetable 
to  our  educational  garden. 

The  common  impression  that  teachers, and  textbooks 
<»ught  to  do  for  the  pupil  the  most  of  his  studying,  is  not 
iHiW  erroneous  but  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
schools.  The  new  school  book  issued  by  some  popular 
firm '  in  some  popular  city,  written  by  some  popular  au- 
thor and  ^commended  by  some  popular  teachers,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  school  by  some  popular  book 
agent,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  author  and  vendor.  The 
h'ubjects.  it  is  said,  are  clearly  explained  and  extensively 
illustrated !  The  author  has  made  it  so  simple  that  little 
or  no  study  is  necessary.^  Of  course,  there  is  abundance 
of  questions  to  help  the  pupil  recite  and  every  possible 
inducement  placed  before  him  to  spend  his  time  in  idlc^ 
nuss  and  play,  rather  than  study.  II  is  claimed,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  that  ^*  Education  is  a 
royal  road%" 

6  • 
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Modern  scholars  prefer  to  ride  rather  than  walk.  Their 
conveyance  must  be  easy  and  rapid,  or  they  cannot  con- 
sent to  be  educated.  But  this  system  in  its  practical  ap- 
plication, can  have  no  tendency  to  make  thinking  men  and 
women.  Let  it  be  rejected  then.  But  scholars  should 
also  learn  to  express  their  thoughts.  This  may  bo  our 
theme  for  an  article  at  some  future  time.  ,    0. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  first  condition  of  a  good  school  is  ofder.  This  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  tbe  question  of  practical  im- 
portance is,  how  is  this  order  to  be  secured  ? 

In  reply  to  this,  our  first  remark  is,  this  order  will  not 
be  secured. and  maintained  by  the  scholars  themselves. 
There  will  be  in  almost  every  school,  a  few  scholars  that 
are  there  to  study  and  for  nothing  else,  who  need  not  the 
Slightest  restraint,  to  keep  them*  in  their  places  and  at 
their  work.  In  some  schools,  there  are  many  such  schol- 
ars. They  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  nothing  but  a 
surprise  or  a  strong  provocation,  will  betray  them  into  a 
disorderly  act.  But  in  every  school  of  any  considerable 
number  of  scholars,  there  will  be  a  few  who  will  play  and 
make  mischief,  if  they  are  net  restrained,  and  in  most 
schools,  a  large  majority  will  be  of  this  class.  They  may 
not  be  positively  vicious — they  may  be  among  the  bright- 
est and  best  scholars  in  the  school — ^but  there  is  an  inborn 
love  of  fun  in  every  boy  and  girl,  and  no  where  is  the 
relish  for  it  keener  than  in  the  acbool-room.  With  no  re- 
straint upon  them,  the  school  will  become  a  school  of  fun 
and  mischief,  and  the  easy,  good  natured  teacher  will  bo 
the  centre  and  butt  of  it  all.  No  school  will  maintain  or- 
der of  itself. 

In  the  second  place,  we  reply,  nothing  will  be  found  in. 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  or  in  any 
thing  they  may  say  or  do,  that  of  itself  will  secure  order 
•in  a  school.*  The  scholars  may  be  under  the  most  thor- 
ough discipline  and  implicit  centre!  at  home,  and  receivo 
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the  most  positive  mstnictioQS  to  study  aod  maintain  order 
in  school,  and  yet,  if  when  they  enter  i^e  school-room 
they  arc  allowed  to  do  as  they  please,  the  love  of  fun  and 
the  opportunity  to  gratify  it,  wil|  be  too  much  for  them, 
and  in  spite  of  all  parental  influence  and  authority  the 
school  will  be  a  school  of  play  and  disorder. 

If  there  is  to  be  order,  the  teacher,  himself,  must  secure 
and  maintain  it*.  In  doing  this,  he  will  be  greatly  helped 
by  the  quiet  and  studious  habits  of  his  scholars,  and  by 
the  right  parental  authority  they  are  under  at  home,  but 
alter  all,  he  must  secure  it  himself,  or  he  will  not  have  it 
The  responsibility  is  his,  and  nobody  can  assume  it  for  him» 

But  how  shall  he  secure  it?  Not  by  publishing  an 
elaborate  code  of  laws  and  relying  upon  that,  nor  by  ar> 
bitrarily  setting  himself  to  work  as  if  the  only  thing  he  ^ 
purposed  to  do  was  to  govern  the  school.  Ordinarily,  the 
longer  his  code,  the  more  easily  and  constantly  it  will  be 
broken,  and  the  more  arbitrary  his  way,  the  more  he  will 
be  despised  and  annoyed. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  securing  order,  is  to  set 
every  scholar  quietly  at  work — ^to  impress  everyone  with 
tlie  thought,  that  the  .thing  to  be  done  in  the  school-room,, 
and  the  only  thing,  is  study.  The  teacher  that  can  dif- 
fuse this  spirit  of  study  through  his  whole  school,  will 
find  little  dilBculty  in  the  matter  of  order.  In  school  and 
ouif  it  is  the  idle  beads  and  hands  that  do  the  mischief* 
At  the  outset,  then,  let  the  teacher,  in  a  quiet,  pleasant 
way,  but  in  a  way  that  his  scholars  will  not  mistake,  come 
to  an  understanding  with  them,  that  study  will  be  the 
business  of  the  school-room,  and  that  whatever  interferes 
with  that— all  comratinicatione,  all  play— will  be  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  school  and  caimot  be  allowed.  It  will 
be  easier  to  stop  the  whole,  than  a  halil 

If  any  disorderly  conduct  is  seen,  and  there  certaiisdy 
will  be,  let  the  teacher  speak  to  the  scholar  and  speak 
in  that  calm  and  positive  way,  aa  tbou^i  .he  expected  to 
be  obeyed.    There  is  a  great  deal  m  this.    The  scholar 
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quickly  detects  the  tone  and  interprets  its  significance* 
If  he  does  not  instantly  obey^  quietly  ask  him  if  he  heard 
what  was  said — as  if  it  was  assumed,  if  he  had  heard  h(3 
would  not  have  hesitated.  Ordinarily,  this  question,  asked 
as  the  teacher  who  expects  to  be  obeyed  will  ask  it,  will 
be  enough.  If  not,  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  at  once. 
Leave  not  the  school  in  doubt  fora  momentyas  to  whether 
the  teacher's  authority  is  absolute. 

If  the  scholar  is  small,  a  reproof  or  a  slight  correction 
may  suffice.  But  always  let  it  be  such  that  tiio  scholar 
will  not  wish  it  repeated.  If  he  is  large,  say  to  him  you 
wish  to  see  him  at  the  close  of  the  school.  You  will  very 
certainly  have  one  quiet  scholar  the  rest  of  the  day. 
When  you  have  him  alone,  or  at  most  with  but  one  or 
two  of  his  associates,  it  will  seldom  bo  difficult,  by  a  kind, 
plain,  earnest  talk,  to  bring  him  to  complete  submission, 
and  make  him  your  fast  friend  and  most  ol>edient  scholar^ 
ir^ubmission  secured  in  this  way  will  seldom  fail  to  be  total 
and  final.  Few  scholars  will  wish  the  process  repeated, 
I  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  this  method  to  teachers. 

If  the  scholar  remains  incorrigible,  and  kind  and  plain 
words  do  him  no  good,  he  must  eitber  be  summarily  dis- 
missed from  school  or  brought  to  subjection  by  the  rod^ 
If  he  is  very  large  and  kind  and  earnest  words  have  not 
aifected  him,  blows  yrill  seldom  do  nny  goo<l.  The  rod 
has  been  spared  too  loog,  and  the  quicker  the  scbooi 
is  rid  of  him  the  better.  If  he  is  not  too  large  and  it 
seems  there  will  be  for  him  any  virtue  in  the  rod,  try 
it  and  try  it  thoroughly.  Never  let  him  go  to  his  seat  in 
unsubdued  passion.  The  p«rpos©  of  punishment,  is  obe- 
dience and  subjection.  Nothing  is  gained,  if  tlic  punish- 
ment loaves  tlie  scholar  in  anger.  It  should  be  consider- 
ately, but  resolutely  pursued,  until  the  submission  ij» 
complete  and  all  j^^sion  is  gone.  The  work,  once  thui* 
done  will  not  after  need  to  be  done  .again. 

Two  things  are  especially  mischievous  in  a  school :  one 
is  continually  to  threaten^  but  never  punish ;  tlie  other  U 
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continually  to  punish,  but  never  subdue.  Few  Bchools 
can  survive  such  discipline.  Let  the  words  of  i*eproof 
and  threatening,  and  the  blows  of  correction  be  few.  Let 
these  few  be  well  chosen,  significant  and  in  earnest,  and 
the  scholars  will  be  glad  to  have  them  few  indeed.  The 
rod  should  be  the  last  resort,  ordinarily  the  less  it  is  used 
tlie  better.  But  with  it,  or  without  it,  order  must  be  se-. 
cured  and  the  school  governed. 

^  But  can  every  one  do  this  ?  Can  every  one,  with  com- 
petent learning,  who  desires  a  love  of  study  in  his  schol- 
ars, and  with  clear  insight  into  the  characters  of  all,  rul« 
them  with  easy,  but  absolute  control?  By  no  means. 
Not  every  one  is  born  to  teach  school,  any  more  than 
every  one  is  bora  to  command  an  army  or  rule  a  State. 
The  qualities  that  combine  to  make  the  successful  teacher, 
are  among  the  highest  and  rarest  in  human  character. 
They  are  a  special  gift,  and  he  that  has  them  not,  will 
hardly  acquire  them  by  anything  that  can  be  said,  and 
should  be  dissuaded  from  attempting  the  work.  He  that 
has  them,  will  profit  by  every  hint,  and  should  be  eiicour- 
aged  to  make  the  teacher's  calling  the  work  of  his  life. 

A  well-disciplined,  study-loving  school,  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  sights  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  richest  bles- 
sings to  any  community,  and  the  master  or  mistress  of  it, 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  honor  and  the  largest  reward. 

C.  C.  P. 


What  is  it  to  be  a  gentleman  ?  It  is  to  be  honest,  to 
bo  eentle,  to  be  brave,  to  be  wise,  and  possessing  all  these 
qujuities,  to  exercise  them  in  the  most  graceful  outward 
manner.  Ought  not  a  gentleman  to  be  a  loyal  son,  a  true 
husbajid,  an  honest  father?  Ought  not  his  life  to  be  de- 
cent, his  bills  to  be  paid,  his  tastes  to  be  high  and  elegant, 
liis  aims  to  be  lofty  and  noble  ? — W.  M.  Thackeray. 

•  '  ■  ■         — . 

''  Piety  stimulates  the  whole  man  to  action,  makes  him 
consciously  responsible  to  God  for  the  use  of  bis  powers, 
and  brings  him  in  contact  with  truths  and  influences  of 
the  most  elevating  character." 
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"SUCCEED  OR  DIE'' 

Teacber,  was  that  thj  creed? 
The  motto  on  thj  bajoner)  when  Uiou  cam'st' 
A  soldier  to  the  field  ? 

**  Succeed  or  die  !* 
'  Twas  graven  on  thj  shield.    Unresting  toil 
Was  the  first  trophj,  as  the  grateful  heart 
Of  manj  a  youth,  to  patient  knowledge  trained. 
Doth  testify  with  tears ;  while  many  a  man 
Crowned  by  his  Alma  Mater,  from  the  posts 
Of  honor  or  of  care,  remembers  well 
Whose  strong  persuasiye  nature  led  him  tliere. 
So  thy  first  goal  was  gained. 

But  for  the  next, 
The  Excelsior  of  thy  creed,  methinks  the  first 
Involved  the  second :  for  to  die  like  thee, 
Was  but  the  climax  of  a  full  success, 
Taking  its  last  reward ;  yea,  such  reward, 
As  waiteth  those,  who  the  young  shall  turn 
To  righteousness,  a  name  above  the  stars, 
That  in  the  cloudless  firmament  of  God 
Forever  shine. — l.  h.  s. 

Z>.  P.  Pagej  A.  M.,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  suc- 
ceesful  Teacher  in  Newbnryport,  Mass.,  was  appointed 
the  first  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  On  accepting  the  appointment  he  was  beard  to 
say  in  view  of  bis  responsible  position,  "  IwiU  succeed  or 
dieJ'  He  entered  upon  and  prosecuted  bis  work  with  tlie 
same  determined  spirit  indicated  by  this  expression. 
The  enterprise  was  new  and  unpopular  in  the  State,  but 
under  his  judicious  management,  and  with  his  enthusiasm 
and  perseverance,  the  school  was  a  perfect  success.  He 
had  accomplished  his  object  and  gained  an  enviable  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  leading  educational  men  of  the  age. 
But  excessive  labor  and  crushing  cares  at  length  proved 
"  too  much  for  bis  feeble  constitution  and  he  sank  to'  his 
r^st.  He  did  "  succeed  "  and  he  did  "  die."  The  above 
•Jb^utiful  lines  by  Mrs.  Sigowmey,  were  written  as  a  trib- 
ute to  bis  memory,  soon  sd^ier  his  death  in  1848.        0. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

ERNEST  0.  F.  KRAUBS,  A.  X«,   SDITOB. 

Having  been  invited  by  the  gentleman  who  have  thu« 
iar  conducted  this  journal  alone,  to  join  them  as  co-editor 
by  furnishing  articles  on  Mathematics,  I  gladly  accept  this 
invitation  and  herewith  respectfully  introduce  myself  to 
our  readers. 

The  mathematical  department  in  similar  periodicals 
generall}^  offers  problems  and  afterwards  publishes  the 
best  solutions  sent  in.  I  shall  deviate  from  this  custom, 
and,  since  the  advantage  of  these  problems  seems  to  me 
very  problematical  I  shall  offer  but  few  if  any.  What  I 
propose  and  hope  to  do,  is,  to  give  a  slight  assistance  to 
any  teac&ere  who  may  need  and  be  willing  to  accept  it. 

During  several  years  of  practical  teaching,  I  have  made 
the  experience  that  there  are  some  matters  in  mathemat* 
ic8.( particularly  in  Algebra,  of  which  I  shall  principaUy 
speak)',  in  regard  to  which  all  our  class-books  are  sufficient 
only  for  teachers  who  have  had  ample  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  make  themselves  very  familiar  with  this  special 
science,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  supply  by  oral  tui- 
tion what  is  wanting  in  the  book,  but  too  brief  for  most 
teachers  of  common  schools,  Academies,  Ac,  who  have  to 
teach  such  a  variety  of  branches  that  it  is  in  general  an 
impossibility  for  them  to  acquire  this  degree  of  familiar- 
ity with  any  one  of  them.  My  object,  therefore,  will  be  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  more  obscure  points  and  to  furnish 
teachers  with  means  of  making  them  plain,  by  giving  the 
result  of  my  own  meditations  and  preparations  for  the 
explanation  of  such  points.  As'  an  introduction  I  shall 
however  first  lay  before  our  readers  a  short  sketch  of  the 
various  branches  of  mathematics. 

Mathematics  is  the  science  which  treats  primarily  of 
the  relations  and  measurement  of  quantities ;  and  eecanda- 
rUff,  of  the  operations  and  processes  by  means  of  which 
these  relations  are  ascertained.    It  is  the  science  of  quanr 
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tity.  But  it  becomes  an  art  by  applying  the  laws  which 
the  science  has  stated,  to  practical  purposes.  As  scienpe^ 
it  is  called  pure  mathemaika;  as  art,  mixed  mathematics. 

The  science  of  Mathematics  is  divided  into  three 
branches : — 

I.  Arithmetic  is  that  branch  of  Mathematics  which  treats 
of  the  properties  and  relations  of  numbers  expressed  by 
the  aid  of  figures  and  combinations  of  figures ;  it  is  the 
ecience  of  numbers.  ' 

IL  Geometry  has  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  the 
properties,  relations  and  measurement  of  magnitudes,  i.  e., 
of  Unes,  angles,  surfaces  and  solids  (volumes.) 

III.  Analysis  generally  embraces  all  that  part  of  Math- 
ematics in  which  the  quantities  considered  are  denote^ 
by  letters  and  the  operations  to  be  performed  are  indi- 
cated by  signs. 

Analysis  has  three  branches : — 

1.  Algebra,  which  investigates  the  relations  and  prop- 
erties of  numerical  quantities  analytically,  by  means  of 
symbols. 

2.  Amdytical  Geometry ,  which  has  for  its  object  the  ana- 
lytical investigation  of  th6  relations  and  properties  of 
geometrical  magnitudes. 

3.  Calculus,  which  treats  of  the  form  of  functions. 
Algebra  has  again  two  subdivisions. 

a.  Elementary  Algebra,  which  teaches  1st,  the  principles 
of  the  ordinary  operations  of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Mul- 
tiplication, Division,  Involution  and  Evolution,  and  2d. 
the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  properties  oi  Algebraic 
Equations,  i.  e.,  of  those  in  which  the  relations  between 
the  known  and  unknown  quantities  are  expressed  ^y  those 
ordinary  operations. 

b.  Higher  or  Transcendental  Algebra,  which  treats  Ist, 
of  quantities  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  finite  num- 
ber of  algebraic  terms,  and  2d,  of  TraTisoendefotal  Equa- 
tionsj  i.  e,,  of  those  in  which  the  relations  between  thp 
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quantities  are  expressed  by  the  aid  of  logaritbmic,  trigo- 
nometrical and  exponential  symbols. 

In  regard  to  Algebra  I  would  add  a  few  remarko : — 

Elementary  Algebra  may  also  be  called  a  universal 
Aritlimeticj  for  it  is  based  upon  the  same  principles  and 
makes  use  of  the  same  operations,  but  its  solutions  have 
a  more  general  character  by  the  use  of  symbols.  In  Arith- 
metic the  solution  of  an  example  answers  only  to  the  par- 
ticular numbers  which  have  been  considered  -and  there- 
fore only  to  one  case.  In  Algebra,  by  the  use  of  letters, 
we  get  relations  which  will  answer  to  any  other  quanti- 
ties which  bear  the  same  relations  to  each  other.'  Thus 
Algebra  furnishes  us  with  formulas,  i.  e.,  algebraic  expres- 
sion's of  a  general  rule  and  principle. 

Another  advantage  of  the  use  of  letters  in  Algebra  is, 
that  the.  different  quantities  taken  into  consideration  are 
preserved  in  strict  distinction  from  each  other  and  may 
thus  be  traced  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  which  in 
the  calculation  of  numbers  only  cannot  be  done. 

The  particularly  analytical  character  of  Algebra,  which 
offers  a  further  difference  of  it  from  Arithmetic,  lies  in 
the  use  of  unknown  quantities,  while  Arithmetic  operates 
only  in  known  quantities. 


Daniel  Webster  said :  "  If  we  work  upon  marble,  it 
will  perish;, if  we  work  on  brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if 
we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust ;  if  we  work 
upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  witli  high  princi- 
ples, with  just  fear  of  God  and  of  their  fellow  men,  ^ve 
engrave  on  these  tablets  something  whick  no  time  can 
efface,  but  which  will  brighten  to  all  eternity." 

07"A  bevy  of  children  were  telling  their  father  what 
they  got  to  school.  The  eldest  got  reading,  spelling  and 
definition. 

"And  what  do  you  get,  little  one?"  said  the  father  to  a 
rosy  cheeked  little  fellow,  who  at  the  time  was  slily  driv- 
ing a  ten-penny  nail  into  the  door  panel. 

''  Me  ?    Oh,  I  gets  readin',  spellin'  and  spankin." 
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ORLEANS  COUNTY. 

At  a  Common  School  Celebration  held  at  North  Troy, 
Vermont,  on  the  2nd  nit.,  the  following  resolutions  were 
«bly  discussed  in  their  order,  by  Rev.  P.  Himes  of  High- 
gate,  D.  M.  Camp  of  Derby,  L.  C.  Moore,  M.  F.  Vamey, 
L.  H.  Allen,  and  others,  after  which  thoy  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted ; — 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  read 
«ome  portion  of  the  Bible  at  the  commencement  of  his 
school  each  day,  and  to  comment  upon  the  portion  read. 

Beselvedf  That  thoroughness  in  teaching  the  different 
branches  usually  taught  in  our  common  schools,  is  the 
only  sure  guaranty  of  ultimate  success  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil. 

Resolved,  That  the  success  of  teachers  depends  more 
upon  the  exertions  of  the  parents  of  their  pupils  than  upon 
their  own  exertions. 

Mesolvedj  That  the  general  apathy  now  existing  in  the 
public  mind  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement and  efficiency  in  our  common  schools. 

Resolved,  That  that  parent  who  neglects  to  visit  fre- 
quently the  school-room,  shows  conclusively  the  want  of 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  education,  and  a 
great  lack  of  interest  in  the  welfare  and  future  usefulness 
of  his  child. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  practice  of  requiring  teach- 
ers to  *'  board  around  "  the  district  is  one  of  the  feio  re- 
inaining  '^relics  of  barbarism"  and  that  that,  parent  who 
is  not  willing  to  pay  his  just  proportion  of  a  tax  for  board- 
ing the  teacher  in  one  place,  is  ^^  penny  wise  and  pound 
fodishJ' 

Resolved,  That  any  person  who  should  attempt  to  carry 
on  a  branch  of  business  from  which  to  derive  his  support 
and  who  should  neglect  the  same  as  parents  usually  neg- 
lect our  common  schools,  would  justly  be  called  insane. 

Resolved,  That  the  great  question  concerning  the  train- 
ing of  the  youth  of  our  State  should  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  that  can  be  asked,  not  only  by  parent,  teacher  and 
philanthropist,  but  by  society  and  the  commonwealth  at 
large. 

Resolved,  That  Common  School  Celebrations  like  the 
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present,  tend  strongly  to  awaken  a  public  interest  in  the 
welfiure  of  oar  schools,  and  are  therefore  both  necessary 
and  beneficial. 

Readvedy  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  the  Orleans  Standard,  and  the  School  Journal,  for  pub- 
lication.- 

W.  D.  CRANE,  Prmdent 

0.  N.  ELKINS,  Secretary. 

Ywtti  the  forthcomiDg  Bennington  County  Number  of  the  Yennont  Quart 
terly  Gazetteer. 

WILLIAM  A.  BURNHAM— THE  MODEL  TEACHERJ 
William  A.  Bumham  was  bom  in  Derry,  N.  II.,  Dec.  29, 
1805.  Trained  to  a  life  of  toil,  he  nevertheless  possessed 
a  mind  thirsting  for  improvement,  and  early  in  life  aspired 
to  intellectual  eminence.  By  industrious  employment  of 
seasons  of  respite  from  out-door  avocations,  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  father  at  home,  and  occasional  attendance  at 
the  academy  in  his  native  town,  he  acquired  the  amount 
of  knowledge  necessary  to  qualify  him  to  ta6e  charge  of 
a  common  school.  In  this  employment,  undertaken  first 
when  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  uncommonly 
successful.  Such  was  the  reputation  he  acquired  for  tact 
and  ability  that  his  services  as  teacher  were  greatly  in 
demand.  Indeed  the  success  which  crowned  his  first  la- 
bors in  this  employment  strengthened  an  early  predilec- 
tion and  led  him  to  resolve  that  tecuJiing  should  be  his 
life-work.  For  a  while  he  further  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  Teacher's  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass,  In  1835  he  was 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of 
the  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt.  Not  satisfied  -with 
ordinary  attainments,  he  resolutely  pushed  on  until,  though 
comparatively  unaided,  hp  mastered  not  only  several  mod- 
em languages,  but  likewise  the  Latin  and  Greek,  to  such 
a  degree  as  at  least  to  be  deemed  amply  qualified  to  tako 
charge  of  the  dasaiodl  department  in  that  institution — an 
institution,  by  the  way,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that,  as  a  preparatory  school  for  a  college  course,  it 
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has  been  for  many  years  without  a  successful  rival  in  the 
State.  With  the  exception'  of  a  year  or  two,  in  which  ho 
efficiently  discharged  the'laborious  duties  of  State  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  Mr.  Bumham  remained  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  (May,  1860),  connected  with  the  afore- 
mentioned institution. 

While  at  the  Teacher's  Seminary,  at  Andover,  Mr. 
Bumham  attained  a  settled  hope  of  reconciliation  to  God 
througli  Jesus  Christ.  From  a  child  he  had  known  the 
Scriptures.  His  associations,  moreover,  had  ever  been 
strictly  moral  and  correct ;  yet  not  until  his  28th  year 
did  he  find  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  Cross.  As  a 
(/hristian  he  was  very  earnest,  decided,  active, — exemplify- 
ing in  his  walk,  and  inculcating  not  only  by  word,  but  by 
the  spirit  in  which  every  duty  was  discharged,  the  doc- 
trines he  himself  had  so  cordially  and  so  savingly  em- 
braced. 

As  an  instructor,  Mr.  Burnham  was  unrivaled.  Gifted 
by  nature  with  ai  bright  and  vigorous  intellect,  quick  di?j- 
cernment.of  character,  an  almost  intuitive  judgment  of 
tiie  right ;  plain,  practical  and  direct  in  his  method,  and 
ardently  devoted  to  his  calling,  wo  shall  not,  wo  feel  as- 
sured, institute  too  high  a  claim  in  his  behalf,  if  wo  char- 
acterize him  as — The  Model  Teacher.  R.  H.  H. 

[For  several  months  past  we  liave  hoped  to  secure  a 
suitable  sketch -of  the  life  of  the  lamented  Burnliavi,  but 
have  hitherto  failed.  We  therefore  give  the  above  article 
place,  although,  not  quite  satisfied  with  its  brevity  and 
consequent  meagerness  of  detail  Wm.  A.  Bumham,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  never  State  Superintendent, 
wo  think.  He  was  invited  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Vermont  Board  of  Education,  but  declined  on  account 
of  the  prior  claims  of  his  &mily.] 

A  workman  of  Paris  has  recently  discovered  a  method 
of  preserving  gas  and  water  pipes  fk-om  rust,  by  envelop- 
ing them  in  a  thick  coating  of  clay.  The  city  of  Paris 
hAA  awarded  him  a  pension  for  life. 
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EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 

The  Springfield  Republican  says ;  *'  Miss  Clark  of  tlie 
Bennington  Female  Beminary,  ha8  been  negotiating  for 
the  removal  of  her  School  to  Williamstown.  The  plan  is 
approved  by  some  of  the  College  Faculty  and  all  the  stu- 
dents." 

Wisconsin  has  4,110  school  districts,  with  194,834  pu- 
pils,— one-third  of  the  children  of  the  State  do  not  attend 
school.  Average  monthly  wages  of  male  Teachers,  $24,20; 
of  female  Teachers,  $14,84.  During  the  past  year;  $574,- 
183,97  have  been  received  for  school  purposes. 

lUirwia  has  9,262  school  districts,  with  472,247  pupils  ; 
average  monthly  wages  of  male  Teachers,  $28,82  ;  of  fe- 
male Teachers,  $18;80.  The  principal  of  township  funds, 
$3,494,5?0. 

Pennsylvania  has  11,577  common  schools,  with  585,669 
pupils.  Average  monthly  wages  for  male  Teachers,  $24,- 
20 ;  for  female  Teachers,  $18, 11.  Cost  of  conunon  schools 
in  the  State,  $2,619,477. 

It  is  announced  that  the  fifth  vqhime  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  History  of  England  is  preparing  for  publication,  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  sister,  Lady  Trevelyan.  It  will 
be  a  continuation  of  that  work  as  far  as  the  revised  man- 
nscript  was  left  by  him.  The  continu^ed  narrative  is  com* 
plete  and  consecutive,  with  two  exceptions,  ending  with 
the  death  of  William  III. 

Dr.  Farr  estimates  that  in  England,  one  person  dies 
annually  in  every  45 ;  in  France,  one  in  every  42  ;  in 
iVussia,  one  in  every  38 ;  in  Austria,  one  in  every  33 ; 
and  in  Russia,  one  in  every  28. 

Rev.  EU  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Fairfax,  died  Jan.  6th,  aged  55. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Haddock,  for  many  years  Professor  at  Dart^ 
mouth  College,  and  afterwards  Minister  to  Spain,  died 
Tery  suddenly  at  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Jan.  10th,  aged  67. 

Rev.  Dr.  ShurtlifT,  Ex-Professor  of  Dartmouth  College; 
died  at  Hanover,  N,  H.,  Feb.  5th,  aged  87.  O. 
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CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Nrwbury  Sbminart  and  Female  Colhegiatr  Institute. 
i;— The  Summary  of  these  thriving  schools,  for  the  past  year,  ex- 
hibits the  following  results : — Graduating  Class,  12  ;  Ladies  in  the 
Collegiate  Institute,  63 ;  Ladies  in  the  Seminary,  156 ;  Gentlemen 
in  the  Seminary,  181 ;  Total,  412.  Average  per  Term,  152. 
Graduates  from  the  Institute,  116.  Attendance  by  Terms, — Win- 
ter, 104 ;  Spring,  225  ;  Summer,  80 ;  Fall,  202. 

Rev.  Fenner  E.  King  is  Principal,  assisted  bjfour  gentlemen 
widjive  lady  assistants. 

Westfield  ^Grammar  School. — Fall  Term  oflB50  :  Male?, 
26 ;  Females,  29.  Fall  Term  of  1860  :  Males,  41 ;  Females,  44. 
"We  learn  from  the  catalogue  that  **  this  school  was  chartered  in  the 
Fall  of  1857,  and  has  met  with  a  good  degree  of  prosperity  since 
that  time,  each  term  increasing  in  interest  and  numbers.  *  *  *  A 
large  and  commodious  building  has  been  erected."  M.  F.  Varney 
is  the  Principal. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONS,  &c. 

A  Manual  of  Astronomy,  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes :  by  Henry 
Kiddle,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Supt.  of  Schools;  New  York.  This*  ex- 
cellent little  work,  after  having  been  in  successful  use  for  five  yean», 
is  now  presented  in  a  new  edition,  illustrated,  revised  and  enlarged. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  our  ordinary  school  grammars,  is  "well  bound 
and  neatly  printed  upon  clear  paper.  The  illustrations  are  numer- 
ous and  good.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  **  to  impart  to  it 
those  features  which  are  most  important  and  desirable  in  a  text 
book  of  this  kind.'*  From  a  cureory  examination,  we  judge  that 
he  has  been  very  successful. 

Synthesis  of  the  English  Sentence,  or  an  Elementary  Grammar 
on  the  Synthetic  Method:  by  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  Teacher  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  JMich.  State  Normal  School.  This"  is 
a  grammar  for  beginnera,  and  embodies  the  oral  lessons  given  by 
its  author,  up  to  the  time  of  its  issue,  to  his  classes.  It  follows  the 
classification  of  sentences  and  nomenclature  introduced  in  the  Anal- 
ysis of  the  English  Sentence  by  Professor  Welch. 

Taking  for  his  tondi-stone — UtiUtjf  to  the  Student^  the  author 
has  discarded  all  distinctions  and  divisions,  tio  matter  how  time- 
honoredy  in  which  he  cannot  find  this  utility.    We  commend  t]i« 
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work  to  the  cafefol  examiDation  of  everj  teacher  interested  in  the 
^tndj  of  oar  truly  lioble,  but^adlj  neglected  language. 

An  Slemeniary  Glass  Book  on  Astronomy^  in  which  Matheraati*  ■ 
eal  Demonstrations  are  omitted :  bj  Horatio  N.  Robinson,  A.  M. — 
This  work  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  tiiose  who  are  not  pre* 
(tared  to  stud j  the  fMithor's  Universiij  edition.  ^  Some  of  the  more 
abstruse  parts  of  the  science  are  omittedv  and  some  of  the  more 
simple  and  elementary  parts  are  more  enlarged  upon  in  this  book,, 
tlian  in  that."  Although  thiols  an  elementary  work,  it  is  none  the- 
Wss  scientific  and  logical  in  its  treatment  and  arrangement  of  details.. 
Ikit  few  illustrations  »:e  introduced,  as  the  author  doubts  their  util- 
ity except  in  few  instances.  The  well-known  reputation  of  the 
author  is  a  better  guaranty  than  anything  we  can  add  in  a  brief  no-^ 
tice,  of  the  excellency  of  this  work. 

All  of  the  above  are  published  by  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co., 
N.Y. 

From  St  S.  &  W.  Wood,  New  York,  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing works: — The  New  York  Primer,  or  Second  Book:  The 
Neio  York  Reader,  No.  1,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  younger 
classes  of  learners,  being  selections  of  easy  lessons,  calculated  to-  . 
inculcate  morality  and  piety :  The  New  York  Header^  No.  2,  bein|M'^ 
selections  in  prose  and  poetry.  While  pains  have  been  taken  tqr 
introduce  essays  which  will  gratify  the  youthful  fancy  and,  at  the 
same  time,  strengthen  and  encourage  virtuous  feelings  and  a  l<ive 
for  the  truth,  care  has  also  been  taken  to  exclude  every  thing  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of  war,  or  promote  a  taste  for 
theatrical  entertainments :  The  Nei^  York  Reader,  No.  3,  being  se- 
lections in  prose  and  poetry  from  the  best  writers,  wlifch  arc  cal- 
culutcd  to  assist  the  <icholar  in  the  art  of  reading,  und^  at  the  same- 
time,  to  fix  his  principles  and  inspire  him  with  9  love  of  virtue^ 
Correctness  of  diction,  purity  of  style,  and  the  ,t(iqral  tendency  of 
the  miiuer  selected,  have  been  the  guides  in  tlits  preparation  •f  thi» 
number,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  scries  :  The  New  York  £xpo$* 
iior,  or  Fi{\h  Book,  being  a  collection  of  th^  most  useful  words  in 
the  English  Language,  by  Richard  Wiggini;  to  which  is  added 
a  vocabukry  of  Scientific  Terms,  by  John  Griscom.  This  appears 
to  be  a  very  well  prepared  pocket  dictionary.  Johnson  and  Walk- 
er aro  the  cliief  authorities  for  pronunotation,  etc. 

Atlajitic  Monthly, — Contents  foi^ March. — Gcarman  Unireniticni 
The  ProfeMor't  Story,  Gymnastics.  Lan^-I.ockcd,  Two  or  Three  Troiible*^ 
iiarbon  of  the  Great  Lakes,  The  Mai^'who  never  was  Yovng,  The  Men 
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*if  Schwyz,  A  Nook  of  the  Nc  rth,  Behind  the  Mask,  Diamonds  and  FearlA, 
Keviews  and  Literary  Notices,  Koctnt  American  Publicatiocs. 
.    Quite  a  good  dumber  of  our  Lady  friends  have  ayailcd  themselTes  of  our 
ftffer,  wMon  is  permanent,  to  furnish  this  excellent  monthly  with  the 
hchool  Journal  jfor  three  dollars  per  annum. 

TOl)UR  SUBSCRIBERS.      ~~^ 

While  a  few,  owing  to  hard  times  or  a  lack  of  interest, 
are  requesting  a  discontinuance  of  the  Journal,  we  are 
cheered  by  the  encouragement  and  sympathy  expressed 
to  us  by  others,  in  letters  enclosing  pay  for  orj6  and  hco 
years  in  advance.     As  we  stated  at  the  close  of  the  firj^t 
volume,  we  shall  discontinue  the  Journal  to  no  one  who 
is  in  arrears.    Those  subscribers  who  have  paid  in  full 
for  one  year  from  April  18G0,  may  receive  the  remainder 
(three-fourtlis)  of  volume  third  for  fifty  cents.     We  shall 
continue  to  send  the  Journal  to  all  subscribers  who  do 
not  request  a  discontinuance.     We  hope  the  friends  of 
the  Journal  will  not  permit  the  season  to  pass  AVithout  an 
oiFort  to  increase  its  circulation  in  their  respective  viciu^ 
ities.     It    must  depend   mainly   for   support,   upon  the 
teachers  aiid  parents  throughout  the  State  who  leel  inter- 
ested in  the  cause.     Our  inducements  to  those  who  act 
are  liberal,  too  much  so  for  cmr  own  interest,  but  our  dcr 
^ire  that  the  Journal  should  reach  every  portion  of  tlie 
State,  prompts  us  to  make  them.     During  the  last  three 
months  we  have  distributed  five  hundred  copies  each  of 
the  Nov.,  Dec,  Jan.,  and  Feb.  numbers,  frcc^  in  order  to 
bring  the  Journal    io  the  notice  of  educators  in  every 
town  in  the  State.  .Wo  trust  that  those  who  received  these 
numbers  have  used  t'lem  in  a  way  to  promote  our  object. 
We  ask  aicl  in  the  work  to  wliicli  we  have  been  called, 
because  we  cannot  do  it  alone.     We  do  not  come  to  our 
Fellow  teachers  and  the  enlightened  citizens  of  Vermont,  as 
supplicants  ;  but  as  fellow  laborers  in  the  noble  work  of 
training  our- youth   for  the   service  of  the  Stiite,  we  ask 
you  to  stand  by  us,  and  lend  the  influence  of  your,  exam- 
ple, your  pen  whenever  occasion  offers,  and  your  o?ie  dof- 
hxr  each  per  year,  to  make  the  Vermont  School  Journal 
worthy  of  the  State  and  the  cause  it  humbly  labors  to 
promote.  ^      

Our  Advertising  DejxLrt^ent  is  appended  to  the  Journal- 
but  occupies  none  of  its  pages.  Our  readers  ought  to 
know  that  while  these  additional  leaves  cost  them  noth- 
ing, we  could  not  sustain  the  Journal  without  the  aid" 
they  afford. , 
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VOLUME  III  APRIL,  186L  NUMBER  IV. 

DIGNITY  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  PROFESSION. 

Men  are  to  be  judged  by  what  they  occompliBh,  and  not 
by  their  professed  abUity  ;  the  dignity  of  any  profession  or 
pursuit  is  to  be  measured  by  its  importance  and  usefid- 
ness,  and  not  by  any  artificial  standard.    Somebody  has 
said  "  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  great  men :  -those  who 
are  bom  great,  those  who  achieve  greatness,  and  those 
who  have  greatness  thrust  upon  tb^m/'    If  this  statement 
is  correct,  it  needs  explanation.     Greatness  of  birth  must 
rely  upon  corresponding  greatness  of  soul  and  inteUsdy 
and  not  upon  the  mere,  accident  of  ancestry,  and  even  this 
will  not  be  allowed  unless  evidence  of  the  accomplishment 
of  some  noble  deeds,  shall  accompany  the -demand  for  it« 
Those  who  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them^  have  no 
claim  to  the  distinction. 
>  ««  Pigmies  are  pigmies  still  thougli  perched  on  Alps/* 

"  Those  who  achieve  greatness  "  are  the  men  whom  we 
honor,  in  whatever  profession  and  under  whatever  tip- 
cumstances. 

And,  judging  of  the  comparative  greatness  of  men  and 
the  dignity  of  their  office  by  what  they  accomplieh,  what 
may  we  not  claim  for  the  teacher's  noble  profession  ? 
Which  of  the  Learned  Professions  is  more  important?  Is 
it  the^Law  ?  Is  it  Medicine  ?  Is  it  the  Oospd  Ministry  T 
I  admit  that  the  ''  Ministry  "  was  ordained  of  God,  as  the 
iKrecf  agency  for  the  world's  redemption,  but  even  this 
u  powerless  without  the  school  and  the  school-master. 
And  who  has  educated  the  Lawyer,  the  Physician,  thd 
Minister,  the  Poet,  the  Orator^  the  Statesmen  ?    Was  it 
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not  the  school  teacher?  Indeed,  the  profesflion  of  teach* 
ing  is  the  foundation,  yea,  the  very  comer-fitone  of  -ail 
others.  No  other  profession  conld  have  being,  if  the 
•cllool-master  was  not  abroad  in  the  land.  And  is  there 
not  more  dignity  in  that  calling  npon  which  the  well-be- 
ing, if  not  the  very  existence  of  society  depends  ?  And 
may  not  that  man  or  woman  who  has  proved  an  earnest 
and  efficient  teacher,  and  has  trained  hundreds  and  thon- 
sands,  and  fitted  them  for  elcTated  stations  of  nsefnfaiess 
m  liie,  claim  a  awiaU  share,  at  least,  of  that  honor  whidi  is 
awarded  to  trae  greatness? 

The  office  ol  the  modem  teacher  is  still  more  magnified, 
in  view  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  sphere  in 
which  he  acts,  and  the  object  at  which  he  aims.  The 
ancient  teacher  claimed  efficiency  only  in  one  department ; 
the  modem  mnst  understand  all :  the  ancient  lived  in  an 
1^  of  comparative  darkness ;  the  modem  basks  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  arts  and 
sciences-  have,  attained  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation. 
To  bo  a  teacher  in  this  age  of  the  world,  therefore,  re- 
iiuiree  much  more  extensive  q*naIifications  than  in  those 
farly  times  to.  which  we  have  alluded.  The  ancient  teach- 
er aimed  simply  to  make  disciples  to  his  own  &vorite 
scheme  of  scholastic  philosophy ;  the  modem  teacher  * 
makes  meuy  cUizenSf  stcdesmeny  and  even  mlers  of  a  might g, 
nation,  i^d  inasmiuch  as  he  is  more  exalted,,  and  his  du- 
ties and  aims  more  elevated,  so  much  the  more  is  hia  o& 
fice  dignified  and  honorable. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  American  Uaeher.  Ma 
'field  of  labor  is  in  the  home  of  freedom,  and  his  work  le 
cultivate  and  develop  minds  that  will  act  an  important 
part  in  the  drama  of  the  world's  future  history/  The 
present  generation  of  Amecican  teachers  not  only  occupy 
an  elevated  position,  but  sustain  a  fearful  responsibility* 
It  is  theirs  to  mould  the  destiny  of  this  groat  Republic. 
*It  is  through  their  agency  that  the  experiment  of  free  in- 
stitutions 13  to  succeed  or  fail..    America  may  prove  th» 
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last  hope  of  the  world,  and  if  oor  stun  of  Frefedom  goei 
down  in  darkness,  who  can  estimate  how  great  a  share  of 
the  responsibility  will  rest  upon  the  instructovs  of  the 
present  generation  of  children  and  yomth  7 

And  if  onr  experiment  shall  proTO  smccessful,  who  can 
tell  what  blessings  will  resnlt  to  future  generations  and 
to  other  nations  now  shrouded  in  gloomy  superstition,  or 
crushed  by  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  ? 

And  again,  the  rdigiovs  element  in  the  modem  system 
of  education,  adds  to  the  moral  dignity  of  the  tecu^her's 
office.  A  cheerless  philosophy  pervaded  the  pagan  mind* 
It  was  incorporated  into  their  literature  and  science,,  and 
taught  in  their  schools.  They  attempted,  by  the  light  ef 
reason  alone,  to  solve  tjhe  great  problem  of  human  life, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  future  world,  but  failed  to  ac- 
complish their  object  They  failed  to  discover,  by  the 
li^ht  of  nature,  the  simplest  truths  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion, and  longed  for  more  light,,  for  something  higher  and 
holier  than  they  had  yet  attained.  Still  they  taught  their 
own  code  of  morals  and  the  strange  doctrines  of  Pagan 
theology.  ♦ 

But  how  powerless  such  teachers,  when  compared  with 
those  of  modem  times,  who  hold  in  their  hands  Divine 
Revelation,  and  have  as  their  guide  the  example  of  the 
Great  Teacher ,  Jesus  Christ. 

Socrates  longed  for  a  new  revelation  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  it  would  ere  long  be  given.  b»t  he  died  before 
that  light  dawned  upon  hi»  anxious  vision.  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Ragby,  the  representative  teacher  of  our  day,  beheld 
the  "  Son  of  Righteousness,"  and  felt  the  power  of  His 
**  healing  beams."  What  a  contrast  betMeen  Socrates 
and  Arnold  in  .this  respect ;  the  one  a  heathen  philoso- 
pher, the  other  an  enlightened  Christian ;  both  great  and 
highly  cultivated  as  scholars  and  men,  bwt  the  one  para- 
lyzed by  the  heartless  dogmas  of  a  false  philosophy,  and 
the  other  inspired  by  the  life-giving  influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  the  former  bearing  in  bis  hand,  the  dim  taper  of  pes- 
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verted  human  reason,  the  latter,  the  bhzing  torch  of  In- 
spired Truth.  And  when  we  can  fully  estimate  the  iin" 
portance  of  the  Bible  in  our  schools,  in  view  of  its  ele- 
vating and  redeeming  power,  we  can  iorm  some  concep- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  the  modern  teacher's  profession. 

Revealed  Christianity,  is  an  essential  element  in  modem 
civilization ;  it  is  our  nation's  only  security.  Remove 
the  Bible*  and  the  religious  teacher  from  our  schools,  and 
you  extinguish  the  last  hope  for  the  preservation  and  per- 
petuity of  our  institutions.  Yield  to  Catholic  supremacy 
on  this  point,  and  the  ruins  of  our  boasted  Republic  will 
soon  mingle  with  the  ashes  of  fallen  Greece  and  Rome. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it 

And  should  any  of  us  crave  more  honorable  distinction 
than  to  bo  intrusted  with  the  educational  interests  otsuch 
a  country  J  in  such  an  age  as  this  ?  Yet  that  dignity  is 
ours.  0. 


THE  SCHOOL  THAT  MAKES  MEN. 

"Opposition  and  persecution  do  more  for  a  man  than  any 
seemingly  good  fortune.  The  sneers  of  critics  develop 
£he  latent  fire  of  the  young  poet.  The  anathemas  of  the 
angry  Church  inflaipe  the  zeal  ot  the  reformer.  Tyranny, 
threats,  faggots,  torture,  raise  up  heroes  and  martyrs, 
who  might  otherwise  have  slept  away  slothful  and  thought- 
less lives,  never  dreaming  what  splendid  acts  and  words 
lay  buried  in  their  bosoms.  And  who  knows  but  tho 
wrongs  of  society  are  permitted,  because  of  the  fine  gold 
that  is  beaten  out  of  the  crude  ore  of  humanity  ? 

Here  is  the  truth  worth  considering.  Are  you  in  pov- 
orty?  Have  you  suffered  wrong?  Do  circumstances 
oppose  you?  Are  you  beset  by  enemies?  Now  is  your 
time  !  Never  lie  there  depressed  and  melancholy  1  Spend 
no  more  time  in  idle  whining.  Up,  like,  a  lion  I  Mako 
tio  complaint,  but  if  difficulty  fights  you,  roar  your  defi- 
ance. You  are  at  school,  this  is  your  necessary  discipline ; 
poverty  and  pain  are  your  masters — but  use  the  powers 
God  has  given  yon,  and  you  shall  be  master  at  last.  .Pear 
of  failure  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  failure.  Stand  firm 
and  you  will  not  fail." 
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^^THE  ROD  SHOULD  BE  THE  LAST  RESORT  "  ? 

Messrs.  Editors : 

In  the  excellent  article  of  "  C.  C.  P."  on*. School  Disci- 
pline in  your  last  issue,  I  find  the  sentence :  **The  fod 
should  be  the  last  resort,  ordinaHly  the  less  it  is  used  the 
better."  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  principle  here 
expressed ;  and  if  erroneous,  it  is  liable  to  mislead  young 
teachers  who  rely  more  upon  opinions  than  experience.  I 
admit  the  truth  of  the  last  clause,  *'  the  less  it  is  used  the 
better."  It  would  bo  indeed  better  if  no  punishment 
was  necessary  in  our  schools;  if  "School  disciplined^ 
could  be  entirely  dispensed  with;  and  the  skillful  teacher 
may  by  careful  management  and  thorough  organization, 
often  avoid  tiie  necessity  of  resorting  to  any  kind  of  pun- 
ishment. It  should  be  the  first  abject  of  every. teacher 
to  prevent  evil.  But  if  crime  has  been  committed,  some- 
thing must  bo  done.  The  authority  of  the  master  must 
bo  maintained,  cost  what  it  may ;  obedience  and  order 
must  be  preserved.  By  what  means  ?  I  answer,  b}'-  se- 
verity, of  such  kind  and  degree  as  circumstances  require. 
Your  correspondent  admits  the  utilty  and  necessity  of  the 
rod  in  school,  but  sa^  s,  ''it  should  be  the  last  resort."  On 
this  point,  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  Crime  in  school  is  a 
diseaa3upi>n  th3"body  politic^'  which  requires  skillful  and' 
prompt  treatment.  And  each  formot  the  disease  requires 
aspecific  remedy.  Now  suppose  there  be  only  a  slight  de- 
rangement of  the  ardmary  functions  of  life,  careful  nursing, 
(skilltul  management,)  will  soon  restore  to  health.  That 
is  ^Ae  remedy.  If  a  burning  fever  has  seized  upon  tho 
vitals  of  our  patient,  sofjlhing  applications  must  be  applied ; 
if  wo  find  him  sinking  from  exhaustion,  stimulants  must 
he  administered.  But  if  mortification  has  commenced 
upon  tiie  diseased  limb,  and  is  rapidly  approaching  tho 
vital  parts,  amputation  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  life.  . 
Now  would  "C.  C.  P."  argue  in  this  case,  that  the  use  of 
tlie  knife  is  an  evil  in  itself,  ^'  a  last  resort  ?"  To.  be  sure, 
it  18  a  misfortune  that  the  limb  has  mortified,  but  a  great 
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blessing  that  we  can  sare  life  liy  cutting  it  off.  This  rem- 
edy is  not  ''the  last  resort/'  but  the  direct,  appropriate 
«nd  only  means  of  saving  life,— just  as  appropriate  as  any 
^ther  remedy  for  any  other  disease.  None  but  the  qtuick 
would  advise  mUd  remedies  for  the  mortifying  limb.  So 
in  School  Discipline,  the  remedy  must  be  adapted  to  tho 
disease,  the  punishment  to  the  crime.  If  the  offence  re* 
quires  the  use  of  the  rod,  then  that  is  the  remedy,  the 
fir$t  and  otdy  remedy ;  not  an  pvil,  but  a  positive  good,  to 
be  energetically  and  fiiithfully  applied.  Solomon's  was 
an  evangdicdl  rod,  and  that  is  the  kind  the  Teacher  wants, 
and  no  conscientieus  scruples  should  prevent  the  use  of 
it  whenever  needed.  Moral  suasion,  kind  treatment,  should 
always  accompany  severity,  but  the  Now,  as  often  as  oth- 
erwise, must  come  j^rd.  The  scholar  in  rebellion  must 
be  subdued  without  delay ;  not  persuaded,  but  compelled 
to  yield  cheerful  obedience  to  proper  authority.  When 
this  point  is  gained,  kindness  and  confidence  may  be  safe- 
ly  and  profitably  employed.  H. 

Good  Books. — ^I  charge  you  to  culture  yourselves  with 
good  books.  For  a  good  book  is  always  the  life-blood  of  a 
true  soul,  and  it  is  a  giver  of  life  to  all.  Your  friends  desert 
you,  but  a  good  book  never  deserts  you.  Your  friends 
flatter  you,  but  a  good  book  never  flatters.  Your  enemies 
malign  you,  but  a  good  book  never  maligns  you.  You  are 
troubled  and  harrassed  with  cares,  but  a  good  book,  with 
its  serene  and  saintly  presence,  meets  you  gently  to  give 
you  rest.  Human  plans  nnd  institutions  change  or  fall, 
but  what  is  written  is  written,  and  a  good  book  never  al- 
ters. A  good  book  is  like  the  amber  of  the  Gods,  in  whose 
transparency  the  pure  thoughts  and  lives  of  gr^at  men 
embalm  themselves.  A  good  book  is  a  safeguard  against 
oblivion  and  decay ;  it  bridges  over  the  gulf  between  the 
past  and  present,  and  makes  the  centuries  kin ;  it  is  the 
advocate  of  honor  as  against  all  shame  ;  it  is  the  states- 
man of  liberty  as  against  all  tyranny ;  it  is  the  stumbling- 
block  in  the  path  of  unjast  kings  ;  it  is  the  friend  of  virtue, 
the  herald  of  progress,  the  ally  of  humanity ;  and  with  a 
sublime  aelf-sacrifice,  it  would  make  every  mother  a  Spar- 
tan, and  send  forth  her  son  to  return  with  his  shield  or 
on  it  for  human  rights. — Chamberlain. 
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NATURE  AND  BOOKS. 

The  Toioe  of  Spriog, 
That  calls  the  hods  from  oat  their  ceremeDtl^ 
That  roiises  into  life  all  that  can  live» 
Brings  to  the  youthful  sool  an  impulse  finesh, 
A  yearning  after  liberty  that  gives 
A  sense  of  wiDgs  and  power  to  rise  above 
All  sordid  things  and  all  restraint,  and  find 
Enjoyment  where  but  God  and  Nature  dwelL 

The  fingers  of  the  noon-high  sun  outspread 
The  hook  of  summer  glories,  ieaf  by  leaf, 
With  no  more  subtile  touches  than  they  press 
Tlie  fimest  secret  springs  of  human  hearts, 
Disclosing  sympathies  that  have  their  roots 
Among  the  most  exquisite  fibres  fimnd 
In  souls,  and  send  their  branches  ibrth  to  lean 
Toward  Nature  in  her  softest  mood.    They  lead 
Where  to  the  trees  the  brooV  doth  daily  tell 
The  story  of  its  birth.    How,  hidden  deep 
In  darkness,  it  hath  trickled  through  to  light : 
As  some  sweet  thought,  by  percohitions,  such 
As  mind  oft  takes  no  knowledge  of,  comes  forih 
At  last  a  clear,  cool  spring,  to  slake  fhe  thirst 
Of  many  a  toH-wom  souL 
The  witchery  that  autumn  lends  the  earth. 
Of  gorgeous  hues  ai^d  soft'ning  veil  of  haze, 
Steals  into  young  hearts  as  the  sunlight  steals 
To  nooks  tiie  dropping  leaves  once  shaded  dask. 
Brisk  Winter's  joys  set  all  the  soul  aglow. 
They  mock  at  **  scholarly  **  delights,  and  ring 
Ghid  dianges  to  the  praise  of  health. 

The  young  from  all  these  fascinations  turn 

Their  strong  affections,  with  a  struggle  brave,. 

To  cling  to  books  and  study,  which  have  power 

To  qoidKn  each  perception  of  the  true 

And  beautiful, — as  on  a  pictured  scene 

The  painter  spreads  som'e  mellowing  tint,  that  warms 

New  beauties  into  life, — ^if  from  their  wealth 

The  Uaeker  brings  the  riehest  stores  <if  thought. 

Or,  dully  taught,  they  may  be  food  for  dry. 

Lean  minds ;  but  food  the  nonnal  mipd  doth  spum^ 

Because  it  satisfies  not  one,  of  all 

The  appetites  that  Nature  g^es  to  mind. 

Then,  Teacher,  what  must  thou  hare? 
EUl  power  te  show  4he  pristiBe  bean^,  trndi 
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In  all  its  fonns  doth  wear;  a  qutck'nmg  power. 

As  yivifying  as  the  breath  of  Spring ; 

A  freedom  of  the  wing  of  mind,  to  lead 

Aright  the  daring  flight  of  youthful  mind ; 

Quick  sympathies  with  all  things  noble,  sweet. 

And  tender — so  that  none  of  all  the  fine, 

The  delicate  inweavings  of  the  soul, 

Be  marred  by  thee ;  and  peace  must  toanate, 

A  halo  from  thy  soul,  a  calming  spell 

More  potent  than  the  Indian  summer's  dream  ; 

And  cheerfulness  that  ever  walks  with  love. 

Then  cans't  thou  make  earth  seem  all  beautiful, 

And  Heaven  all  glorious,  to  the  heart  of  youth.  L.  C. 


.    OUR  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

What  can  the  adult,  or  paying  members  of  a  district  da 
to  make  their  school  prosperous  in  the  highest  degree  ? 

They  can  do  several  things.  In  this  Journal  it  may  be 
well  to  name  some  of  them. 

L  The  district  should  provide  a  convenient  and  com- 
modious school  house.  Just  ^vfaat  amount  of  money 
should  be  invested  in  the  buildings  must  .depend  on  the 
pecuniary  means  of  the  district.  Some  reference  is  per- 
haps to  be  made  also  to  the  style  of  dwelling  houses  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
school.  Yet  the  few  scholars  as  really  need  a  good  house 
as  the  many ;  and  the  children  who  live  in  uncomfortame 
homes  may  receive  greater  advantage  in  a  room  where 
their  comfort  is  secured  and  their  taste  improved. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  in  New  England,  a  school 
district  cannot  be  excusable  for  not  furnishing  a  place 
that  is  neat  and  comfortable,  where  children  can  spend 
six  hours  in  a  day  during  at  loASt  one-half  of  the  year. 
The  room  should  be  neatly  finished ;  the  seats  made  oon- 
▼enient  for  children  of  every  size ;  the  benches  adapted 
to  convenience  of  writing  and  study ;  and  the  house 
should  be  provided  with  a  hall  for  clothing,  a  wood-house, 
and  a  fit  arrangement  for  warming  and  ventilating  the 
school-room.  The  house  should  also  be  thoroughly  light- 
ed, and  furnished  with  shades  or  curtains  for  graduating 
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the  light,  in  a  dark  or  sunny  day.  Let  the  house  bo 
paintedi  and  furnished  liberally  with  blackboards.  Around 
it  let  there  be  a  play-ground,  with  trees  and  shnibbery, 
that  the  children  may  have  a  place  of  their  own  for  rec- 
reation, and  not  be  turned  into  the  highway  to  annoy 
travelers  or  be  injured  by  passing  carriages. 

Let  the  school-house  be  the  model  building  in  the  dis» 
trict.  Let  it  not  bo  rough,  and  unsightly,  and  inconve- 
nient ;  but  let  it  be  "  a  thing  of  beauty,"  of  itself  attraptive 
and  improving  to  the  members  of  the  school. 

Nor  is  the  house  to  be  made  with  the  most  rigid  econ- 
omy of  space.  It  is  not  denimble  to  have  our  children 
packed  there  like  stock  in  the  cattle  cars,  or  like  slaves 
during  the  middle  passage.  Uather,  let  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  floor,  and  'the  length 
and  breadth  of  it  be  so  ample  as  to  afford  space  for  classes 
at  recitation,  and  that  every  scholar  may  have  a  separate 
seat. 

The  district  which  has  provided  a  good  school-house, 
has  made  a  good  investment  for  the  children ;  and  the  dis- 
trict which  is  yet  wanting  in  that  respect,  may  be  assured 
tbat  the  manners  of  the  children  will  be  unimproved,  that 
their  health  will  suffer,  their  studies  be  neglected,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  school  money  will  not  yield  a  good 
return.  L.  T. 


Reading. — This  is  a  reading  age,  and  full  oftall  kinds  of 
books  and  papers.  Everybody  has  a  paper,  even  to  the 
children.  The  news  all  goes  into  print,  and  the  people 
read  it  and  then  talk  about  it.  All  the  jokes,  puns,  fun, 
pleasant  stories  and  good  lessons, are  printed,  and  so  become 
public  property.  The  best  vf  things  get  int*>  papers  and 
books.  Men's  best  thoughts  and  feelings,  their  cutest, fun- 
niest, loveliest  ideas  are  spread  upon  paper.  So  by  read- 
ing we  get  the  best  of  everything — the  cream  of  news  and 
knowledge.  How  much  young  people  bise,  then,  that  can- 
not or  do  not  read.-  Reading  is  talking  on  paper,  and 
errerybody  who  has  a  tongue  and  loves  to  talk  should  lovo 
to  read,—  YoiUh'a  Friend. 
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WHAT  SHALL  OUR  YOUTH  LEARN?— No.  2. 

,  We  have  urged  the  necessity  of  learning  to  thinkj  and 
pVopose  in  the  present  article,  to  «how  that  it  is  not  less 
important  that  pur  pfupils  learn  to  express  their  ttioughts. 
This  is  recUcHion.  The  utility  and  importance  of  this  e:c- 
ercipe  are  not  fully  appreciated  by  either  teachers  or  pu- 
pils in  mo^  of  our  schools.  Many  seem  to  understand 
that  the  object  is  accomplished  when  the  scholar  has 
kamed  his  lesson  and  been  examined  hj  the  Teacher.  But 
we  deem  recitation  of  vastly  more  importance  as  a  school 
exercise ;  and  it  has  important  bearings  upea  practical 
Ufe.  Its  object  is  disciplinary.  Recitation  like  study,  is 
wholly  the  work  of  the  pupil.  The  Teacher  nay  conduct 
the  recitation  but  he  .must  not  recite  the  lesson.  He  may 
sometimes  ask  questions  and  deliver  lectures,  but  never 
during  the  hour  o£  vecitation.  That  hour  is  Bacred  to 
this  specific  purpose. 

Among  the  important  uses  of  recitation,  we  may  men- 
tion its  tendency  to  induce  study.  How  long  would  the 
pupils  of  any  school  continue  to  study  faithfully,  if  recita- 
tions were  discontinued?  Would  they  prepare  their  les- 
sons, if  it  was  understood  beforehand  that  they  would  be 
required  only  to  hear  a  lecture  ?  Would  it  induce  a 
thorough  preparation,  to  know  that  they  would  only  bo 
•  examined  by  a  few  leading  questions  ?  Every  practical 
teacher  fully  undei'stands  how  much  more  earnestly  his 
pupils  study  when  thoy  know  that  they  will  be  called  up- 
on to  recite  and  expiain  without  foreign  aid.  And  this  in- 
fluence is  felt  not  only  by  the  indolent,  but  by  every 
class  of  scholars  and  under  all  circumstances.  That 
teacher  then,  who  would  secure  to  his  classes  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  earnest  study,  must  demand  of  them,  individ- 
ually and  daily,  independent  recitations. 

Again,  accurate  recitations  give  distinctness  and  vivid* 
nesB  to  acquired  knowledge.  Indeed,  no  scholar  thor- 
oughly understands  his. lesson  until  he  has  recited  it  By 
giving  expression  to  his  thoughts  he  renders  themcfistinct 
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and  finslj  fixes  them  in  kis  nfemorT;  Not  only  so,  but 
he  thus  gains  the  power  oi  expression  which  caD  be  ac* 
qaired  only  by  practice.  Hence,  clasdes  should  be  so 
small  that  each  member  can  recite  every  day ;  the  recita- 
tton  should  be  so  conducted,  that  no  one  can  know  what 
part  of  the  lesson  he  will  be  called  upon  to  recite,  and 
each  pupil  should,  as  often  as  circumstances  will  aUow^ 
explain  to  the  class  as  though  he  were  the  teacher.  In 
this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  the.  habit  of  thinking 
and  expressing  thoughts,  be  successfully  cultivated  and 
the  vigor  and  strength  of  intellectual  manhood,  be  ac- 
quired. Every  successive  step  in  this  process,  gives  new 
power  to  acquire  and  use  knowledge,  and  every  other  ad- 
vantage of  a  practical  edvcatioA. 

The  principal  object  of  recitation  is  the  improvement  of 
the  fitculties  which  it  cdls  iato  exerpse.  It  creates  the 
ability  to  give  expression  to  ideas  in  oonverMiwj},  tori- 
Hng,  oratory  and  toork.  The  cultivation  of  the  conversa- 
tional powers  secures  one  of  the  most  desirable  attain- 
ments in  civilized  life — a  free  and  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage,— ^the  power  to  clothe  eur  conceptions  in  appropri- 
ate words  and  to  utter  them  with  fluency  and  elegance. 

The  readg  writer  is  made  so  only  by  practice  and  that 
practice  is  recitation.  Every  recitation  is  either  an  ab> 
stract  or  a  composition,  and  e^ery  such  e3?ercise  tends  to 
cultivate  fluency  in  the  use  of  the  tongue  or  pea. 

Teachers  of  our  common  schools  should  profit  by  thia 
suggestion  and  require  their  pupils  to  give  much  atten* 
tion  to  written  and  rerbal  recitations.  These,  of  all  school 
exercises  the  most  important,  are  usually  the  most  neg- 
lected. Let  the  scholar,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  write, 
keep  a  journal  of  all  important  passing  events,  recording 
his  own  thoughts  and  impressions  from  day  to  day; 
let  him  be  required  to  rehearse  in  his  own  language^ 
the  lesson  lie  has  learned  and  the  story  he  has 
read,  and  to  describe  the  scene  he  has  witnessed; 
let  such  exercises  be  continued  through  every  stage 
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of  edncation,  and  we  Bhadl  havo  thinking  and  practicai 
men  and  wom^n.  The  mdcbanic  will  be  fitted  for  his 
trade,  the  citizen  for  the*dutietof  active  life,  and  the 
professional  man  for  his  high  calling.  Thinking  and  re- 
oiting  alone  have  made  the  renowned  author  and  pre- 
pared the  orator  to  move  a  nation  by  his  eloquence. 
Hence,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  our  youth  ought  to 
learn  how  to  think  and  how  to  express  their  tiioughta. 
These  thoroughly  learned,  and  they  are  completely  edu- 
cated. 0. 


THE  BEHAVIOR  OP  CHILDREN  AT  TABLE. 

There  is  one  time  and  one  place  at  which  an  indulged 
an  mismanaged  family  generally  exhibit  about  their  worst. 
It  is  the  meal  time  and  the  table.  How  often,  are  they 
the  occasion  at  which  the  lower  nature  in  the  child,  the 
animal,  manifests  its  claws,  its  teeth,  and  its  quarirelsomo 
voracity.  The  call  is  given  for  the  morning,  mid-day,  or 
evening  repast,  no  matter  which,  and  now  how  the  crea- 
tures rush  to  their  feeding.  What  a  scraping  and  squeak- 
ing of  chairs,  as  they  drag  them  up  or  pull  them  back ; 
what  rattle  and  racket  as  tliey  creep  up  or  tumble  on. 
Then,  what  hastening  to  the  onset,  cries  for  this  or  that ; 
or,  without  a  cr}',  they  dash  into  one  thing,  or  slash  across 
another.  Then  there  is  the  hue,  perhaps,  especially  at 
the  daintier  articles,  "  Mother,  he's  getting  it  firmest  all. 
I  shan't  get  any."  The  reply  is  snapped  back:  "I 
say  I'm  not  getting  it  all ;  but  you  got  it  almost  all  yes- 
terday, and  Vm  going  to  have  my  share  to-day."  Indeed, 
all  law  and  order,  if  there  ever  were  any,  are  entirely  up- 
set ;  and,  perhaps,  some  dishes  are  upset,  too. 

There  is  no  more  strength  of  authority  in  that  distract- 
ed and  custom-hardened  mother  than  there  is  in  a  wreaih 
of  steam  curling  up  from  the  hot  cookery.  It  is  possible 
that  the  father's  grum  voice  and  stem  look  may  command 
arder ;  or,  very  likely,  they  may  not  He,  perhaps,  con- 
siders the  meals  and  the  management  thereat  the  mother's 
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affair,  unless  the  uproar  becomes  quite  insupportable. 

Then  he  simply  exclaims,  '^  Pshaw,  pshaw  I  what  a  noise 
you  make  I"  and  he  meekly  puts  down  his  food  with  Yan- 
kee, tavern-like  velocity,  and  scuds  out  of  his  own  home, 
away  from  his  own  empire^  as  if  to  save  his  ears. 

As  it  regards  these  unmannerly  antl  unmanageable  chil- 
dren at  the  table,  there  is  one  simple  rule — it  is  this :  If 
a  child  does  not.  come  quietly  and  take  his  own,  proper 
place,  and  there  wait  till  he  is  helped  ;  and  then,  if  he 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  what  he  is  helped  to,  in  ordi- 
nary  circumstances;  indeed,  should  he  behave  in  any 
way,  such  as  would  put  you  to  the  blush,  (with  company,) 
9end  him  away  inaianUy.  Do  not  threaten,  as  the4najor- 
ity  of  parents  do :  "  You  shall  leave  the  table,  if  you 
don't  behave  better.  I  tell  you,  you  «AaK."  What  cares 
he  I  He  knows  it  is  nothing  but  breath  ;  he  ha^  heard 
the  threat  ever  since  h&can  remember.  No  ;  let  the  rule 
be  understood  and  established ;  let  it  be  acted  on  as  in- 
stantaneously as  the  report  follows  the  flash  of  a  gun, 
only  with  perfect  gentleness,  as  well  as  decision,  on  your 
part  There  should  be  no  harshness  of  voice,  or  rough- 
ness of  hand ;  indeed  there  will  be  no  need  of  it,  if  such 
shall  bo  the  well-understood  rule.  It  may  bo  said  that 
the  child,  by  some  inadvertence,  may  make  an  uninten- 
tional mistake.  Very  well ;  then  the  certain  penalty  will 
prevent  future  carelessness.  This  would  avert,  perhaps, 
a  similar  carelessness,  and  ill"  manners,  and  confusion  of 
countenance,  when  there  shall  be  company.  Indeed,  so 
train  your  child,  and  it  may  certainly  be  done,  that  you 
shall  just  motion  with  your  finger  for  him  to  leave  the 
table,  and  he  shall  instantly  obey  and  be  gone,  and  all  so 
quietly,  that  the  persons  present,  possibly,  shall  be  first 
made  aware  that  he  has  left,  by  his  vacant  place.  Ttaus^ 
jmder  all  circumstances  at  the  table,  you  are  at  ease ;  you 
have  no  fear;  and  your  children  are  being  formed  at  once 
to  easy  and  appropriate  manners,  whatever  be  the  coodh 
pwiy. 
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Do  nat^  however^  follow  the  example  of  a  brother  cler* 
gymaa.  ''  I  have  complied  with  your  rule,  already/'  he 
remarked^  as  I  was  commending  this  method  of  discipline. 
**  I  have  sent  my  children  away  for  bad  behavior.  But  I 
find  they  like  nothing  better ;  for  they  have  then  a  ci^i- 
tal  time  in  the  kitchen  with  the  maids."  ^*  Did  you  send 
ihem  into  the  kitchen?"  I  asked  in  reply.  ''O,  yeis; 
where  else  should  they  go  ?"  '^  Not  there^  I  rejoined ; 
for  while  you  and  the  mother  are  eating  the  pndding, 
they  will  there  be  eating  the  pie,  or  the  cake^or  whatever 
nice  bit  the  good-humored  girls  can  hunt  up  to  tickle 
their  palates,  and  gain  their  &vor.  Oh  no ;  that  is  not 
the  way.  Put  each  in  a  comer  by  himself^  with  no  fel* 
lowship  from  anybody,  or  anything  but  his  own  memory, 
and  heart  and  conscience.  Let  him  feel  how  very  lonely 
and  how  very  cold  it  is  to  be  shut  away  from  the  genial 
table,  and  the  warm,  loving  hearts  around,,  and  such  dis- 
cipline will  not  often  need  to  be  repeated." 

Why  should  there  not  be  perfect  propriety  of  manners 
at  home,  and  in  all  its  unguarded  privacy,  as  well  as  any- 
where else  ?  There  should  certainly  be  respectful  man- 
ners and  language  to  parents  there,  and  particdlarly  at 
the  table.  There  should  be  courtesy,  also,  to  brothers 
and  sisters*;  and  here  is  a  very  special  opportunity  there- 
lor,  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Indeed,  the  table 
is  about  the  best  possible  schooling-place  for  manners. 
Every  day,  regularly,  it  presents  opportunity  for  theory 
and  practice.  The  table  is  the  place  where  the  sweetest 
£imiiy  affections  may  be  cultivated,  and  the  heart  flow 
around  from  one  to  another,  as  nowhere  else.  Every 
neal  should  present  something  new  of  intelligence  brought 
by  those  who  come  from  abroad.  With  a  little  effort, 
with  a  little  regard  for  the  great  ends  of  existence,  cer- 
tainly this  might  be  realized  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what 
has  ever  been  before  in  the  majority  of  fiunilies.  Let  the 
meal  be  the  simplest, — ^should  necessity  compel,  it  may  be 
nothing  but  bread  and  fruits ;  and  yet  there  may  be  at 
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rich  a  pa8ti]Bi&  te  the  intellect  an^  heart  as  the  meet 
abmidaDt  wealthy  or  even  soyal  sevenueS;.  conld  afford. 
The  table  is  the  special  place  and  scene  of  what  is  catted 
hospitality.  This  wo^d  generally  has  reference  to  those 
who  come  in  from  without,  but  it  may  have  a  highes 
meaningyand  be  applied  to  those  who  abide  together 
within.  Each  &mily,  and  loving  and  beloved  sonl  in  it, 
may  have  at  the  table^  and  at  every  meal,,  another  and 
new  occasion  for  fresh  hospitality  to  the  dear  semis  arevnd. 
This  consists  in  utterance,  with  the  common  desire  to  eni- 
tertain,  or  id  listening,  with  a  desire  to  be  entertained,  for 
it  is  as  hospitable,  as  well  as  caurieotiSy  to  listen^  inasmuch 
%a,  when  one  thinks  he  can  do  good  by  speech,,  he  likes  to 
be  heard.  How  beautiful  might  these  table-manners  be,, 
in  all  they  comprehend  as  to  the  inner  as  well  as  emtev 
man. 

Thus  a  family  would  'be  prepared  for  propriety,  gmce,. 
kind  feeling,,  anywhere.  They  might  sit  down  in  the 
humblest  abode,  and  with  the  mdlest  people,  and  still  put 
them  at  perfect  ease,  and  this  without  at  all  participating 
in  their  rudeness.  They  might  sit  in  the  highest  circles^ 
of  our  country,  indeed  with  nobles  and  princes,  and  make 
themselves  agreeable  and  respected,  by  their  charming 
gracefulness,  joined  with  their  pure  Christian  snnplicity. 

Finally.  Do  not  forget  the  rale.  Send  them  ingtanihf 
mny.  WARBEN  BURTON. 

Saleit,  March  25, 1861. 


"  There  is  nothing  in  Clod's  green  earth  mose  pleasant 
to  behold  than  the  fiice  and  form  of  a  frank,  ingenuous 
and  honorable  boy  or  girl,  whose  tongue  is  free  from  guile, 
whose  actions  show  no  prevarication,  and  whose  whola^ 
spirit  shines  out  in  rays  of  purity." 

The  Aoi«c*oWis  the  gate  of  Heaven  both  ways— by  ii 
men  walk  into  life  and  out  of  it.— -BeccAer. 
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GIVE  THE  BOYS  A  CHANCE. 

Ye  ode^f-erated  boys,  step  asisde  a  moment,  and  give 
the  simoQ-pure  boys  a  chance. 

Now,  boys,  you  who  still  go  about  in  roundabouts,  pay 
attention  1  We  have  something  to  tell  you.  What  is  iff 
Well)  keep  cool  and  don't  crowd  so,  and  we'll  tell  you 
right  oflF.  Now  listen  I  One  of  your  brother  boys  haa 
become  a  great  man !  Hold,  that  won't  do.  He  is  not  a 
man  yet.  He  has  become  a  great  boy  I  No,  that  won't 
answer ;  for  he  is  yet  a  little  boy.  Never  mind.  Big  or 
little  himself,  he  has  done  a  great  thing.  Whati  Just 
this.  He,  a  little  fellow  nine  years  old,  has  composed  a 
book,  set  up  the  typo  for  the  book,  and  printed  the  book, 
all  with  his  own  hands  I  What  do  you  think  of  that,  boys  I 
Dont  bdieve  it,  eh  ?  Here  it  is.  See.  The  title  is  "  Trav- 
da  by  Land  aiid  Water.^^  It  is  written  by  Master  H.  D. 
Barnard,  of  Hartford.  It  is  a  little  book  measuring  about 
four  inches  in  length  and  three  in  width,  and  contains 
thirty  pages.  The  young  author  ^ives  a  pretty  account 
of  his  early  years,  and  of  his  travels,  which  have  been 
quite  extensive.  You  think  he  didMt  write  it,  do  you  ? 
Hear  what  his  father,  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  one  of  the 
first  men  in  the  country,  says :  "  Tlie  composition  as  it 
stands  is  all  his.  It  took  him  many  weeks,  but,  to  my 
gratification,  he  persevered.'* 

Think  of  that,  boys  I  Think  of  writing  a  composition 
long  enough  to  fill  some  thirty  small  pages  !  and  then  of 
spending* the  spare  time  of  many  weeks  putting  it  in  type ! 
Bold  enterprise,  wasn't  it,  boys  ? 

Where  did  he  get  his  printing  press!  His  father  bought 
him  one  of  Lowe's  presses,  whicn  can  be  obtained  at  pricej^ 
from  twenty  to  sixty  dollars,  and  can  be  readily  managed 
by  young  lads. 

Now,  boys,  many  of  you  have  fathers  who  are  able,  and 
who  doubtless  will  be  willing,  to  buy  you  such  a-press  if 
you  want  one.  But  don't  you  ask  for  one  unless  you 
-mean  to  use  it  per severingly.  We  haven't  time  to  tell  you 
the  various  uses  of  this  press ;  but  they  are  many. 

We  can't  stop  to  talk  longer  with  you  now.  But,  be- 
■fore  we  adjourn,  let  us  ^ive  three  hearty  cheers  for  Master 
Barnard.  Now,  One  I  Two  I  Three  I  There,  there,  boys ; 
that  will  do.  Don't  take  off  our  editorial  head. — Mass. 
Teacher. 
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SOCIAL  BELiiTION  07  TEACHBB  AND  PUPIL. 

In  no  other  way  can  the  teacher  exert  an  inflaence 
«pon  his  pupils  so  controlling  as  that  he  may  exert  by 
kind  and  considerate  intercourse  with  them  out  of  the 
«chool-room.  In  the  hours  of  study  there  is  a  restraint 
upon  the  freedom  of  both  parties.  The  teacher  must  as- 
sume, to  some  degree,  the  appearance  and  manner  of  one 
iiaving  authority.  The  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  feel 
(hat  they  ^re  acting  under  authority.  Every  act  of  theirs 
is  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  one  who  stands  to  them, 
as  the  law  has  it,  in  loco  parentis.  He  may  correct  or  re- 
prove at  his  own  pleasure.  He  is  judge  and  jury,  and 
executioner  too.  He  is  a  man,  or,  as  is  more  frequently 
the  case,  a  haKbearded  youth,  yesterday  a  schoolboy  like 
them,  now  just  elevated  to  the  teacher's  chair.  They  are 
boys,  full  of  animal  spirit,  restless  and  active  as  the  squir- 
rel they  love  to  chase. 

But  QUft  of  the  schoolroom  the  teacher  can  do  much  to 
counteract  the  tendency  to  distance  of  feeling  that  is  often 
induced  in  it  Let  him  meet  his  pupils  with  a  friend)^ 
«mile)  in  the  street,  on  the  playground,  wherever  he 
crosses  their  pathway,  and  he  will  not  lose  his  reward. 

Many  a  teacher,  though  faithful  in^  imparting  instruc- 
tion and  earnestly  desirous  to  secure  the  improvement  of 
his  pupils,  has  utterly  failed  because  he  did  not  recogniase 
the  simple  fact  that  children  and  youth  are  eminently  so* 
cial  beings.  With  a  heart  naturally  kind  and  sympathetic, 
he  assumes  the  office  of  teacher  with  the  impression  that 
its  kindly  feelings  must  be  buried  out  of  sight  and  that 
he  must  assume  the  solemn  and  stately  air  of  one  whose 
wisdom  is  not  to  be  questioned  by  his  pupils,  and  in 
whose  presence  they  must  demean  themselves  with  that 
deferential  awe  and  meekness  which  he  thinks  due  his 
exalted  position ! 

Few  young  teachers  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  of> 
floe  without  something  of  this  feeling.    We  remember 
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• 

one*  young  mffii  vho^  aa  he  said  to  ub^  thought  that  the 
teacher  must  not  stoop  to  the  level  of  the  atmosphere 
breathed  hj  his  pupils,  but  that  he  must  put  on  the  dig- 
nity of  one  superior  to  them  in  every  respect.  With  this 
feeling  he  went  into  what  we  considered  a  desirable 
school  It  embraced  about  thirty  scholars  in  a  quiel  and 
well-to-do  neighborhood.  Among  them  were  six  or  eight 
girls  nearly  as  old  as  the  teacher  and  in  some  respects 
nearly  as  good  scholars.  Bow  we  envied  his  class  in 
grammar,  as  we  contrasted  it  with  our  ownin^a  mountain 
district  with  a  school  of  eighty  different  scholars^  What 
an  opportunity  was  placed  within  his  reach  to  spend  a 
useful  and  pleasant  winter,,  for  his  scholars  were  really 
desirous  tO)  learn.  Some  of  them  had  taught,  and  others 
were  looking  forward  to  the  same  calling  the  coming  sum- 
mer. But  his  dignity  must  be  sustained  I  .  If  at  nooa 
they  ventured  to  laugh  heartily  or  make  a  jovial  remark 
in  a  tdhe  a  little  above  the  ordinary  conversation,  they 
were  rebuked  by  the  stem  command  to  siltence,  accompa- 
nied by  the  remark  that  they  made  more  noise  than  a 
pack  of  savages.  The  consequence  was  that  he  h)st  alt 
influence  over  hie  school  as  a  teacher  and  became  in  their 
eyes  a  master  only. 

Again,  we  knew  a  teacher  who  went  into  hre  schoot  a 
stranger  on  the  morning  of  the  first  dfey,  took  his  station 
at  the  desk,  rapped  loudly  to  call  the  school  to  order,  and 
ititroduced'  himself  nearfy  as  follows:  "My  name  is 
Smith,  and  Smith  must  be  obeyed,"  with  other  words  of 
like  import.  In  a  few  weeks  those  scholars  were  snow- 
balling said  Smith  as  ho -passed  along  the  street,  and  other^ 
wise  rebelling  against  lifs  authority. 

Wo  believe  that  teachers,  and  parents  as  well,  often! 
fell  of  success  in  training  the  children  and  youth  under 
tlieir  care,  because  they  try  to  make  them  act  like  full- 
grown  men.  They  forget  that  they  were  once  young 
Hkp  them.  They  would  have  them  sedate  and  sober  at 
9iU  times,,  and  i]ii\^t  andt  faithful  ia  the  discharge  of  everj' 
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doty.  Well,  we  acknowledge  that  the  presence  of  such 
a  scholar  in  the  school-room  does  refresh  the  wearied 
teacher's  eye,  as  he  glances  about  the  room,  somewhat  as 
we  can  imagine  an  oasis  in  a  desert  te^  refresh  the  eyes  of 
the  weary  traveler.  But  the  true  teacher,  who  feels  that 
he  is  training  men  and  women  for  the  active,  progressive 
life  of  American  citizenship,  will  not  fer  a  moment  wish 
that  all  his  scholars  were  thus  sedate.  He  will  see  in 
tHis  very  activity  and  restlessness  ibe  hope  of  the  State, 
if  rightly  directed  by  him ;  but,  if  wrongly  (Erected,  its 
ruin.  Then  will  he  arouse  himself  to  his  work  of  patient 
labor  and  patriotic  love*,  with  new  enlhirsmsB]?  beaming  in 
his  eye.  His  starched-up  dignity  will  be  dissolved  in  hia 
love  for  his  work  and  hk  desire  to  do  his  duty  faithfully. 
He  will  mingle  freely  with  his  pupils,  study  their  charac- 
ters and  dispositions,  seekiag  tO'  give  to  each  a  word  in 
season.  When  he  sees  one  becoming  inattentive  or  in* 
different  to  study,  rightly  judging  that  there  is  a  cause 
for  this  stale  of  his  pupil's  mind,  instead  of  rebuking  him 
sternly,  he  quietly  endeavoins  to  searcik  ovt  and  remove 
this  cause. 

He  endeavors  to  teach  his  ptFpils  that  he  is  their  friend,, 
one  to  whom  they  may  safely  confide  their  peculiar  trials,, 
and  to  whom  they  may  at  all  tiroes  kok  for  counsel  and 
direction.  He  does  not  conceive  it  a  sin  to  permit  a  real 
hearty  laugh  on  the  part  of  his  school,,  whenever  a  fit  oc* 
casion  occurs.  Of  course,  anything  boi«terous  or  ruder 
should  not  be  permitted,  but  there  wiH  be  little  tendency 
to  rudeness  in  the  presence  of  such  a  teacher.  L. 

Bb  Tbutbful  with  Ciiildrbn. — Some  people  tell  lies  to  chil* 
(Iren  with  a  view  of  cnjojing  a  laugh  at  their  credulity.  This  U 
to  make  a  mock  at  sin,  and  they  are  fools  who  do  it.  The  tendency 
in  a  child  to  bcHeve  whatever  it  is  told,  is  of  God  for  good.  It  i» 
lovely.  It  seems  a  shadow  of  primeval  innocence  glancing  bj.  We 
»hoaid  reverence  a  child'd  simplicitj.  Touch  it  only  with  truth* 
lie  not  the  first  to  quench  thal^velf  truthfulness*  by  raltehoeds^^— 
Ed.  News. 
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«SPAKB  MOMENTS.'* 
A  waodVer  in  a  desert  land, 
A  CQp  of  water  held  in  hand. 
And  spriidding  some  npon  the  aand ; 

^'Spare  drops  V  he  cries. 
His  brow  though  feyered,  parched  his  lips. 
The  precious  liquid  scarce  he  sips. 
And  moistens  but  with  ADgei>tip» 

His  bumipg  ejes. 

**  I  have  enoogh/'  he  cries,  **  of  this^ 
These  few  small  drops  I  ne'er  shall  missy'^ 
He  little  thinks  how  »uch  of  blisa 

Hides  in  those  drops  I 
The  cup  has  fallen  fnwk  his  grasp  I 
The  fragments  now  the  madman  cla^. 
And  murmurs  with  his  djing  gasp, 

*Come  back,  spaie  drops  V 

That  water,  time-dropey  minutes  are  ; 
We  lavish  without  thought  or  care, 
This  wealth  on  objects  frail  though  fair; 

Nor  heed  its  worth. 
To  guide  the  soul,  refine  the  mind. 
The  broken  heart  of  woe  to  bhid. 
And  yirtue's  highest  joy  to  ilnd 

In  blessing  earth. 
We  hare  no  minutes  giTen  us. 
Save  as  a  noble,  holy  trust,  ^         , 

Which  we,  the  spijit-linked*wilh-dusC, 

Should  e'er  gir^  back, 
Fraught  with  those  deeds  that  love  bestows ; 
So  when  our  life-work  finished  shows. 
No  wajmarks  maj  appear  but  those, 

Our  course  to  tnick.  A# 

A  schoolmaster  announced  to  his  pupils  that  the  examination 
would  soon  take  place.  ^  If  jou  ars  examined  in  geography,'^ 
said  he,  ^  you  will  be  asked  of  what  shape  the  earth  is,  and  if  you 
should  not  remember,  just  look  at  me,  and  I  will  show  you  my 
snufiT-box,  to  remind  yon  it  is  round."  Unfortunately,  the  school^ 
master  had  two  snuff-boxes — a  round  one,  which  he  carried  on 
Sunday,  and  a  square  one,  which  he  carried  during  the  week. 
The  fatal  day  having  arrived,  and  the  question  being  asked,  **  Whai 
is  the  shape  of  the  earth  f  the  first  boy,  appalled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  examining  committee,  felt  embarrassed,  and  glanced  at 
the  master,  who  at  once  pointed  to  his  snuff-box.  *^  Sir,"  boldly 
answered  the  boy,  ^  it  is  round  on  Sunday,  and  $quar§  aU  th$  rw$t 
of  the  wedc.** 
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"  BOARDING  ROUND." 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Joamal,  I  find  a  Report  of  a 
Common  School  Celebration  in  this  place,  at  which  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

''  Resolved,  That  the  present  practice  of  requiring  the 
Teachers  to  board  around  the  district  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  relics  of  barbarism,  and  that  the  parent 
who  is  not  willing  to  pay  his  just  proportion  of  a  tax  for 
boarding  the  teacher  in  one  placoi  is  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish." 

Now  it  occurs  to  me,  the  above  resolution  does  injustice 
to  a  class  of  parents  who  are. still  in  favor  of  their  teach- 
ers '^  boarding  round,''  and  was  perhaps  originated  by 
some  one  who  had  no  experience  upon  the  parental  side  of 
this  question.  I  submit  then  that  this  practice  is  not  a 
relic  of  barbarism,  but  a  custom  of  well  regulated  and  en- 
lightened  communities,  and  may  still  be  defended  as  good 
policy. 

It  does  appear  to  me  that  it  is  better  for  the  school  to 
have  the  teacher  board  in  this  way,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
he  ma/  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  , 
scholars.  In  every  school  there  will  be  found  a  great  di- 
versity of  disposition  among  scholars,  and  it  is  only  by 
diligent  study  of  human  nature  as  it  is  variously  mani- 
fested that  the  teacher  .^becomes  qualified  to  restrain, 
prompt,  control,  and  direct  the  studies,  passions,  thoughts 
and  actions  of  his  pupils. 

If  this  be  the  case,  that  the  more  thoroughly  and  inti- 
mately the  teacher  is  acquainted  with  the  scholar,  the  bet- 
ter he  is  qualified  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  same,  then 
I  submit  that  the  teacher  should  "  board  round,"  as  in  do- 
ing this  he  will  avail  himself  of  one  of  the  efficient  means 
of  making  the  necessary  acquaintance. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  also  that  the  teacher  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  influences  surrounding  the  scholar  at  home ; 
and  his  management  at  home  may,  and  often  will,  influence 
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the  judicious  teacher  in  the  course  to  pursue  with  him  at 
schooL  , 

But  an  acquaintance  with  the  scholar  is  not  the  only 
advantage  gained  by  this  so-called  barbarous  practice. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
scholars  is  also  necessary  to  successful  teaching,  at  least 
in  common  schools.  ^U  will  admit  that  much  of  the 
teacher's  success  depends  upon  the  hearty  co-operation 
and  support  of  parents. 

How  then  shall  this  co-operation  be  secured  and  per- 
fected but  by  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  teacher's 
qualifications,  merits  and  demerits,  enabling  the  parent  to 
exercise  discretion  and  judgment  in  directing  their  sup- 
port? It  is  not  by  a  loud  and  clamorous  proclamation  of 
the  ability  and  talents  of  every  teacher,  whether  merited 
or  not,  that  his  success  is  secured,  but  by  a  timely^  and 
kindly  word,  fitly  and  truthfully  spoken  when  needed.  I 
submit  then  that  it  is  by  ^'boardingaround*'  that  the  teacher 
can  form  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  parents,  and 
will  be  more  likely,  if  qualified  for  his  business,  to  mterest 
them  in  his  school  and  secure  their  hearty  and  necessary 
co-operation.  I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  parent  who  is 
not  willing  to  pay  bis  just  proportion  of  a  tax  for  board- 
ing a  teacher  in  one  place,  is  not  necessarily ''  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish,"  but  may  be  actuated  to  this  course  by 
a  higher  consideration,  even  the  best  good  of  the  school. 

With  this  slight  allusion  to  the  resolution,  written  more 
to  elicit  the  opinion  of  some  others  well  qualified  to  give 
the  subject  a  fair  investigation,  allow  me  to  suggest  that 
teachers  who  are  not  willing  as  a  general  rule  to  board 
around,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  health  and  con- 
venience, may  be  suspected  of  being  anxious  to  secure  to 
themselves  some  time  which  would  otherwise  be  spent 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  school,  or  are  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  idleness  and  apathy,  in  fact  are  either  a  penny 
ge|fish  or  a  pound  lazy.  H«  C.  0* 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

BBiritST  C.  if.  KRAUSS)  A.  X.,  KDITOS. 

Im  BO  science  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples  BO  indispensable  to  the  pupil,  to  enable  him  to  mas- 
ter the  difficulties  which  a  farther  study  of  the  science 
must  offer,  as  in  Mathematics.  I  have  seen  students^  who 
studied*  Logarithms  and  Conic  Sectious  with  some  suO' 
cess,  always  troubled  when  they  had  to  deal  with  Nega- 
Hve  QMmiitieSf  and  whoever  has  not  at  the  beginning  ful- 
ly comprehended  the  character  and  treatment  of  such 
quantities,  will  carry  this  want  like  a  chronic  disease 
through  all  his  mathematical  studies.  Let  us  examine 
and  dissect  them  with  anatomical  scrutiny. 

1.  Any  quantity,  as  10  feet^  20  years,  50  dollars^  is  €b^ 
$dluU  as  long,  as  it  is  not  taken  in  reference  to  a  particular 
starting  point  It  ceases  however  to  be  such  and  be- 
oomes  rdaiive,  when  a  particular  starting  point  is  referred 
to.  Thus  the  quantities,  20  feet  iJbove  level  ground,  20 
years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  50  dollars  ess 
pense,  are  relative,  for  they  are  taken  in  reference  to  the 
particular  starting  points,  level  ground,  time  of  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  cash  amount  before  such  expense  is 
made. 

2.  A  relative  quantity  is  either  pcmtive  or  fteffoiive. 
Namely,  after  a  Y^ertain  starting  point  has  been  stated  or 
i^reed  upon,  Hke  quantities  arising  from  this  in  a  certain 
direction  or  sense  are,  either  by  statement  or  by  convene* 
tional  agreement,  called  positive,  and  then  the  expression 
negative  is  applied  to  such  as  are  to  be  taken  in  the  di»- 
metrieally  opposite  direction  or  sense.  Hence  positive 
and  negative  quantities  are  to  be  called  oppeaite  quanti^ 
ties. 

I^  for  instance,  the  perpendicular  distances  from  a  cei^ 
tain  level  upward  are  taken  positive,  those  downnvard  are 
called  negative.  If  the  horizontal  distances  West  of  a  cer- 
tain point  are  positive,  those  East  of  the  uame  are  nega»> 
tive ;  if  distances  North  of  a  certain  point  are  positive, 
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those  Soutb  cf  it  are  negative.  If  a  porticidar  epoch  is 
agreed  upon  for  the  estimation  of  time  and  time  forward 
from  thence  is  called  poBitive,  time  backward  from  it  is 
negative.  If  a  business  man  making  np  his  accounts  for 
a  certfldn  time  caUs  his  earnings  and  other  gains  positive^ 
he  must  call  his  expenses  and  losses  negative,  the  vafaie 
of  his  property  or  stock  at  the  conmiencement  of  that  time 
being  his  starting  point 

3.  It  is  sometimes  said,  a  negative  qnantitj  is  less  than 
nothing.  This  is  plainly  absurd.  How  can  anything  be 
less  than  nothing,  since  this  expresses  the  absolute  ab« 
sence  of  anything  whatever?  This  absurdity  however 
has  its  origin  in  the  mistaken  idea  that  0  is  only  the  rep* 
resentative  of  an  absolute  nothing.  Zero  can  be  and  in 
soma  cases  is,  but  by  no  means  always,  the  representative 
of  an  absolute  nothing.  But  it  is  in  all  cases  of  Numera^ 
tion,  Addition  and  Subtraction,  the  rejMresentative  of  the 
original  9iarHng  poitU  from  which  we  begin  to  count. 
For  instance :  A  traveler,  starting  from  Boston,  goes  the 
first  day  15  miles  due  West,  the  second  day  12  miles  due 
West,  ^e  third  day  27  mil^s  due  East ;  where  will  he 
then  be?    Webave  16  +  12  —  27  »  27  —  27  »=0l 

The  pupil  will  readily  understand  that  this  0  does  not 
mean  an  absolute  nothing,  for  it  neither  says  that  the 
man  has  not  been  traveling  at  all,  which  would  be  contra- 
dictory to  the  statement,  nor  that  after  his  travel  he  was 
at  no  {dace  whatever,  which  would  be  nonsense,  but  aim* 
ply  shows  that  he  was  again  at  his  starting  point.  Thia 
example  furnishes  us  in  the  meantime  a  good  illustratioD 
of  the  difference  of  absolute  and  relative  quantities.  The 
man  having  traveled  one  day  15,  the  next  12,  the  third  27 
miles,  the  absolute  extent  of  his  travel  was  54  miles ;  hut 
the  relative  distance,  i.  o.,  his  distance  in  reference  to  his 
starting  pointy  is  0.  And  it  is  obvious  that  two  quaatitiea 
which  are  absolutely  taken  equal,  will,  if  the  one  is  posi- 
tive, the  other  negative,  balance  or  cancel  each  other. 

Thus  -f  9  —  9  =  0}and  +  a  —  a  =  (L 
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Suppose  DOW  a  man  starting  from  a  certain  place  goes 
20  miles  North,  which  direction  we  will  call  positive^  his 
distance  will  be  -|-  20  miles.  If  then  he  turns  round  and 
goes  4^  miles  South,  (whereby  of  course  he  passes  his 
starting  point,)  his  distance  will  be  —  20  miles,  i.  e.,. 
+  20  -^  40  =  —  20. 

The  absolute  distance  from  the  starting  point  is  in  both 
cases  the  same,  but  the  negative  sign  before  the  latter  20 
indicates  that  the  direction  of  this  distance  is  the  oppo- 
site of  that  of  the  former.  We  see  therefore  that  a  nega- 
tive quantity  is  as  much  as  the  positive  quantity  which 
contains  the  same  number  of  units,  —  5  is  as  much  as  -f-  S» 
—  X  as  much  as  -f-  ^y  but  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  opposite 
direction  or  sense.  If  upward  is  positive,  negative  is 
downward ;  if  forward  is  positive,  negative  is  backward ; 
if  gain  is  positive,  negative  is  loss,  &c. 

4.  Whatever  be  the  concrete  starting  point,  a  place,  a 
11  moment  of  time,  an  amount  of  money  or  anything 
10  else,  its  representative,  tb^  oi^^rac^  starting  point 
9  is  always  0^  from  which  we  form  in  one  direction 
8  the  series  of  positive  numbers  to  any  extent  that 
7  may  be  required,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
4*  J     6  the  series  of  negative  quantities  in  the   same 
5  manner. 

4  The  annexed  diagram  represents  a  part  of  this 

5  scale.  The  primary  starting  point  for  every 
2  computation  is  at  0.  For  every  positive  quan- 
1  tity  the  corresponding  number  of  steps  is  taken 

0  upward,  for  every  negative  one  downward,  the 

1  starting  point  for  every  quantity  after  the  first 

2  being  the  point  last  arrived  at.    Thus,  to  unite 

3  the  quantities  +5+6— 8—7 -f 2 — 4+9,  we  have: 

4  From  0,  5  steps  up  we  are  at  +5 ;  from  thence 

5  6  steps  up  at  +11 ;  thence  8  steps  down  at 

6  +3 ;  tiience  7  steps  down  at  — 4 ;  thence  2  steps 

7  up  at  — 2  ;    thence   4  steps   down  at  — 6,  and 

8  thence  9  steps  up  we  are  finally  at  +3 ;  hence 

9  the  final  result  of  uniting  these  given  quantities 
10  is  +S. 
11 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Light  and  Shade  in  Ediional  Life.  We  have  been  very 
much  gratified  and  encouraged  by  the  promptness  gfmany 
of  our  friends,  in  sending  in  the  dollar  for  the  Journal 
and  OleaningSj  the  three  dollars  for  the  Atlanlic  Monthly^ 
Journal  and  Gleanings,  and  the  fifty  cents  for  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  year,  from  April  to  Jan.  1862.  Will  all 
sttch  as  have  thus  favored  u^,  please  accept  our  thanks* 
The  Ladies^  as  usual,  are  among  the  first  to  avail  them-^ 
selves  of  our  liberal  offers.  Ifiey  understand  that  out 
subscribers  receive  all  the  profit  to  be  realized  from  this 
enterprise,  and  are  willing  to  encourage  us  by  such  fco^ 
operation.  We  are  under  special  obligations,  also,  to  our 
mluntary  agents,  who  have  made  special  efforts  to  in- 
crease our  circulation. 

Our  cause  seems  to  have  friends,  and  perhaps  none 
could  be  found  willing  to  bfe  called  enemies.  Still,  there 
is  in  the  Stafe,  an  alarming  indifferem^  as  to  the  prosper- 
ity  of  our  schools,  and  the  subject  of  popular  education  in 
our  state. 

May  we  not  regard  the  degree  of  willingness  manifested, 
in  sustaining  our  enterprise,  as  a  fair  test  of  the  interest 
felt  on  this  subject.?  If  so,  bow  does  the  matter  stand? 
As  before  stated,  we  have  distributed  within  the  last  three 
months,  free  and  in  every  town  in  the  state,  more  tiian 
1600  copies  of  the  Journal,  still  there  are  76  to^vns  in 
which  we  have  not  a  single  subscriber.  From  one  of  our 
largest  towns,  where  tl>ere  has  been  a  popular  Academy 
for  more  than  forty  years,  our  agent  writes,  "sorry  I  am 
to  say  it,  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  get 
np  a  club  for  your  highly  commendable  journal.  I  have 
been  over  a  larger  part  of  the  town,  and  there  appears  to 
be  much  less  interest  than  I  supposed  there  could  be,  in 
such  a  worlc'^  That  this  estimate  is  correct,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  this  agent  procured  only  iwo 
subscribers,  and  even  these  at  club  prices  I    We  ask  no 
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man  to  subscribe  for  tbe  Journal  as  9k  personal  favor.  We 
urge  his  own  interest;  tbe  interest  of  bis  family,  bis  dis- 
trict, and  tbe  interests  and  bonor  of  tbe  state.  Tbo  cause 
of  popular  education  in  tbe  19tb  century,  must  be  sus- 
tained ;  and  sball  Yermont  falter,  or  refuse  to  share  this 
responsibility  ?  Is  there  a  live  teacher  in  tbe  state  who 
has  not  interest  enough  in  tbe  cause,  to  take  tbe  Journcd  I 
Ifso,  what  are  the  symptoms  by  which  we  may  distinguish 
the  living  from  the  dead  ?  Our  table  is  loaded  with  excel- 
lent educational  journals,  from  every  part  of  our  country ; 
from  New  England,  from  the^  great  Wesiy  and  the  Sunny 
S(rtkh.  And  sball  Vermont  fail  to  sustain  such  a  Journal 
as  her  character  and  reputation  demands  ?  We  repeat  it, 
the  Vermont  School  Journcd  must  be  sustained.  Upon 
whom  may  we  rely  for  aid  and  encouragement,  not  only  to 
sustain,  but  to  make  it  better?  Friends,  we  ask  you 
again,  to  lend  us  your  assistance.  Canvass  your  respect- 
ive neighborhoods  for  new  subscribers  ;  continue  to  send 
us  brief  and  carefully  written  articles  upon  practical  top- 
ics connected  with  tbe  school-room  and  tbe  family. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  favors  we  have  already 
received  by  way  of  valuable  contributions  for  tbe  Jour- 
nal. 0. 


MISCELLANY. 

Special  Offer. — ^To  Female  Teachers  of  our  Common 
Schools,  we  will  send  the  Joumoi  one  year  (Vol.  Ill)  for 
fifty  cents,  or  the  Journal  and  a  copy  of  the  Gleanings  tor 
aeventy'Jive  cents.  We  are  induced  to  make  this  liberal 
offer,  partly  from  the  desire  to  bring  tbe  Journal  into  tbo 
hands  of  our  practical  teachers,  and  partly  because  our 
female  teachers  are  so  poorly  paid  for  their  services.  • 

Wanted. — A  few  energetic  and  responsible  agents  .to 
cfuivass  for  the  Yermont  School  Journal. 

Massa^uaetts  has  provided  liberally  for  tbe  education 
of  her  teachers.  She  has  four  State  Normal  Schools  ;  at 
AxAsm,  Framiugham^  Bridgewater  and  Wea/tfidd.    The  two 
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first  educate  female  teachers  onlj;  the  others  admit 
teachers  of  both  sexes.  The  tuition  is  free  to  all  who  in- 
tend to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  ;  pecuni- 
ary aid  is  also  given  to  Massachusetts  pupils  when  needed. 
Text-books  are  furnished  mostly  from  the  libraries  of  the 
schools. 

New  York  has  one  Normal  School,  located  at  Albany. 
She  has  also  a  reserved  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  which  is  appropriated  to  pay  the  tuition 
of  common  school  teachers,  (forty  in  each  county,)  dur- 
ing  four  months  of  each  year,  under  instruction  in  two 
Academies  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

Vermord  has  no  Normal  School  and  pays  but  a  mere  pit- 
tance for  the  education  of  her  teachers  I 

Indiana  has  514,468  pupils  between  the  age  of  5  and 
21  years,  but  only  215,078'  have  attended  school  during 
the  past  year.  The  school  fund  of  the  State  amounts  to 
over  $6,000,000. 

Ihe  BcluH>l  Master  is  abroad. — ^There  are  more  than  1000 
Teachers  in  the  single  city  of  New  York.  Boston  has 
533  Teachers  and  32,641  pupils. 

Married.— kt  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Feb.  12,  Pro£ 
A,  C«oSBT,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  to  Miss  Mabtha,  daughter  of  Joseph  Kingman,  Esq., 
,ofW.  B. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Holt,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the 
Hawkins  street  School  in  Boston,  died  at  Lancaster,  Mass., 
on  March  9,  at  the  age  of  87  years  and  7  months.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  for 
many  years  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, and  was  the  father-in-law  of  William  D.  Ticknor,  Esq., 
senior  member  of  the  publishing  house  of  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Rev.  James  Upham,  D.  D.,  has  been  unanimoudy  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Institution  at  Fair&x,  Yt,  vice  Dr. 
Eli  B.  Smith,  lately  deceased. 

Prof.  Samuel  Elliot  is  to  be  inaugurated  as  President  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford|  Ct,  on  the  8th  day  of  April. 
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Has  not  had  the  Book. — ^We  forwarded  a  bill  to  one  of 
our  subscribers  to  whom  we  have  sent  the  Journal  for 
the  last  year,  and  have  received  the  following  reply : 

"  I  Hav  not  had  the  Book  That  you  dune  me  For  and 
thare  fore  doe  not  expect  to  pay  for  it."  JE.  W.  T. 

Ought  we  not  to  excuse  the  fellow  under  the  circuni- 
stances  ? 

GiKiJiD  College  vob  Orphans,  at  Philadelphia,  is  io  a 
prosperous  condition.  Number  of  pupils  3G1 ;  expenditures  for 
the  last  year  $80,000«  or  about  $220  for  each  orphan.  Samubl 
H.  Pehkins,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  Wm. 
H.  Allek,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Faculty  of  Instruction.  It  is 
^aad  that  the  College  is  under  decidedly  religious  influence.  How 
this  can  be  while  the  infidel  will  of  its  founder  is  unbroken,  is  more 
than  we  can  understand.  O. 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  by  the  Directors,  this  Association  met  at  the 
oommodious  Central  School  Iloase  in  Waterbury,  Friday,  Feb. 
15th,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  at  10  1-2  o'clock 
A.  M.    Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Luce  of  ^faterbury. 

The  report  of  the  last  meeting  was  read.  The  president  an« 
noanced  the  discussion  on  the  question^ — ^  Is  it  jndicions  for  a 
parent  to  compel  his  child  to  attend  school  F^'^which  was  ably 
vnstmned  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Durkee,  Luce,  Stone,  J.  6.  and  S. 
Stimson.  The  general  conclusion  was  that  the  afiirmatiTe  was 
the  right  side  of  the  question. 

Afvbrnococ. 

The  Association  met  at  2  o'clod^.  Mr.  J.  S.  Spaulding  delir- 
ered  a  lecture :  Subject, — Arithmetic.  Miss  Hattie  Newton  read 
on  essay :  Subject, — The  Teacher's  Work.  Remarks  were  made 
on  the  subject  of  teaching  scholars  to  think,  by  Messrs.  Stone, 
Paiker  and  Spaulding.  The  preTailing  idea  was,  that  the  scholar 
has  gained  much  when  he  has  learned  how  to  think ;  that  he  must 
learn /ercff,  to  be  sure,  but  he  is  well  educated  if  he  has  learned  to 
think  properly. 

The  Association  then  ac^oumed,  to  meet  at  the  M.  E.  Church 

at  C  1-2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Etiniko. 
Met  in  the  M.  E.  Churchy  at  6  1-2  o'clock.    Mr.  Spaulding 
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moved  to  ckange  the  Conatitation,  so  as  lo  have  the  regular  neeU 
ings  of  the  Association  held  oa  the  second  Friday  and  Saturday,  tf 
June,  of  each  year.    The  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  tahle. 

Mr*  £.  P.  Stone  delivered  a  lecture :  Subject, — Work.  The 
resolution  discussed  at  Montpelier,  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the 
Association,^  to  wit,-^^' Besolved,  That  the  efficacy  of  o'ur  public 
schools  depends  more  on  hotne  than  on  ichool  influence,  was  taken 
up  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Spaulding,  Ballon,  Jordan,  Stone  and 
Parker.  There  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  but 
many  hints  were  thrown  out  which  parents  and  teachers  would  do 
well  to  remember. 

Saturday. 

The  Association  met  at  10  iVdock  A.  M.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Gorham  of  Montpelier.  The  report  of  yesterday's  meet- 
ing was  read.  The  subject  announced  on  the  programme,  to  wit, 
The  Best  Method  of  Conducting  a  Recitation,  was  then  considered 
by  Messrs.  Spaulding,  Gorliam^  Luce,  Ballou,  Stone,  Greene  and 
Parker.    This  discussion  was  very  iatetesting  and  profitable. 

Aftebnoon. 

Met  at  1  1-2  o'dock.  The  School  Journal  was  then  presented 
and  recommended .  to  the  Association  by  Messrs.  Parker  and 
Spaulding  and  a  subscription  list  circulated  A  contribution  was 
tlien  taken  up  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Association.  Misa 
Felt  read  an  essay  :.  Subject, — ^The  Character  of  Society  Deter- 
mined by  Common  School  Influences.  .  Mr*  Gorham  then  deliv- 
ered a  lecture :    Suliiject, — Readin^^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Spaulding  the  following  resolution  was  adopted' 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  ten- 
dered  to  the  inhabitants  of  Walerbufy  fbr  their  generous  hospital- 
ity, in  entertaining  the  members  o£  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Luce,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  inhn&itants  of  Watcrbury,  and 
of  this  Ass(x:iation,  are  due,  and  bvh  hereby  tendered,  to  Messrs. . . 
Spauldinpr,  Stone  and  Gaorliam.,  for  their  able  and  instructive  lectures, 
and  to  Misses  Newton  and  Felt  for  the  finely  written,  and  instruct- 
ive cFsays  with  which  they  have  favored  us.     Passed. 

Mr.  Spaulding  then  introduced  a  resolution  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary to  prepare  and  forward  his  report  of  this  raeetmg  for  publi- 
cation in  the  School  Journal,  and  fn  some  paper  in  "Washhagttfi 
County.     Passed. 
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Mr.  fipanlding  moved  that  when  we  adjourn,  it  be  to  meet  at 
Morthiield,  on  the  first  Fridaj  (^  Jane  next    Passed. 

A  doxologgr  was  then  sang,  and  the  Association  adjourned. 

This  meeting  of  the  Association  was  quit^  interesting.  The  at* 
feodanee  was  very  respectable^  the  discussions  quite  warm  and 
apiritedy  the  lectures  and  essays  well  prepared  and  delivered^  and 
nothing  seemed  to  be  lacking  to  make  the  meeting  one  of  much 
pleasure  and  profit.  ALBERT  CLARK,  Seoretary. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONS,  &c. 

SargewCs  Origtncd  Dt'o&^rticfc— This  work  is  prepared  to  ac- 
eompanj  the  Standdrd  Ssriet  bj  the  same  author,  Epes  Sargent. 
It  contains  fifty-jtve  cfialogues.  The  subjects, — Friends  without 
knowing  it,  Rolling  Stone,  Honestj  without  Policy,  Lying  Rides 
on  Debt*iB  Back,  Brotheir^s  Choice,  Hero  through  Cowardice,  Be 
Courteous,  etc.,— ^sufficiently  indicate  that  the  work  is  intended  to 
exert  a  healthfut  influence,  as  well  as  to  please.  We  can  heartily 
commend  it  ta  teachers  and  parents  a»  wi  excellent  book  for  school 
and  family  reading  and  representation.  Published  by  John  L. 
Shorey,  Boston. 

Power  of  Rdiqxon  on  the  mind,  in  retirement,  affliction,  and  at 
the  approach  of  Death,  exemplified  in  the  testimonies  and  experi- 
ence of  persons  distinguished  by  their  greatness,  learning,  or  vir- 
tue. This  excellent  work  contains  brief  and  terse  sketches  of  over 
Mighty  persons,  fro»w  Job  and  Solomon  down  to  Sir  William  Jones. 
It  contains  much  useful  biographical  information,  and  many  moral 
sentiments,  as  well  as  refiections  of  a  religious  nature.  The  author, 
Lindlcy  Murray,  who  wrote  the  grammar  studied  by  so  many  of 
our  parents,  in  his  last  will  bequeathed  certain  funds  to  trustees  in 
America^  his  native  country,  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
^  Books  cateuTated  te^  promote  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  truth  of 
Christianity." 

By  his  )»bera?ity  tVis  work  is  furnished  by  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood, 
389  Broadway,  New  York,  for  twerUynfive  cents,  although  strongly 
krand  in  calf  and  containing  972  pages. 

7%e  SahBaih  Sckoof,  a  superior  collection  ^f  choice  tunes,  newly 
Affanfsed  and  composed,  and  a  large  number  of  excellent  hymns. 
This  little  work  is  gotten  up  in  a  neat  and  attractive  form,  and  is 
subtfanttally  bound  in  cloth.  It  pleases  us  the  best  of  any  simihir 
work  we  Ihtve  seen. 

l;^lblished  by  Horace  Waters,  Sd3  Broadway,  New  York,. 
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The  Mother's  Scr^ture  Qu&^um  Book,  248  pages,  coBBistiBg  of 
questions  and  answers  upon  various  portions  of  the  Bible.  This 
book  will  prove  a  usefol  help  to  parents  in  Sabbath  inetrucdon* 
8.  S.  &  W*  Wood. 

ne  AUanHc,  for  April,  presents  the  Mowing  attraetire  table  of 
contents: — ^April  Days,  Professor^s  Story,  Bubbles,  Cities  and 
Parks,  Life  in  the  Iron  Mills,  Reign  of  King'Ootton,  Olhnpses  of 
Garibaldi,  Two  or  Three  Troubles,  Marion  Dale,  Charlestown 
under  Arms,  Reviews  and  Literary  Notices,  Recent  American 
Publications.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  New  Story — ^Agnes 
of  Sorenti — will  be  commenced  in  the  May  number. 

HarperU  Monthly j  for  April,  is  upon  our  table  with  the  following 
rich  repast : — ^Three  Months  in  Labrador,  Dish  of  Capon,  Chapter 
on  Mites,  Rarey,  the  Horse  Tamer.  The  foregoing  articles  are 
illustrated,  and  are  instructive  as  well  us  enterliiining.  Besides, 
there  are,  Adventures  of  Philip,  by  Thackery,  and  many  other 
articles.  We  regard  the  Monthly  Record  of  Current  Events  as 
worth  the  cost  of  the  Journal  The  Editor's  Table  is  always  good. 
Subject  this  month — Point  of  Honor.  The  Editor's  Easy  Chair 
and  the  Foreign  Bureau  are  racy  and  full  of  interest,  and  the 
Editor's  Drawer  is  ''  chuck  ful)  "  of  anecdotes  that  might  cause  one 
to  laugh  if  met  with  unexpectedly. 

Anhur*s  Home  Magazine,  and  Peterson's  Lnd\fs  NationcU  Mag* 
aasine,  are  both  upon  our  table,  enriched  by  fine  steel  engravings, 
wood-cuts,  the  latest  fashions,  patterns  in  all  the  fancy  work  of 
ladies,  receipts  in  housewifery,  etc.,  with  an  abundance  of  light 
reading.  Excepting  the  latter,  we  consider  the  contents  worth  the 
cost  ($2  per  year,)  ten  times  over. 

7%e  MaihemaHcal  Monthly  maintains  its  hif;h  character. 

*«*  Volumes  First  and  Second  of  the  Vermont  School  Journal, 
tinbound,  can  be  obtained  for  one  dollar,  or  jifiy  cents  each,  on  ap- 
plication to  A.  E.  Leavenworth,  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Loss  OF  Hair. — Much  of  this  deprivation  is  caused  by  sheer 
neglect  after  illness,  or  some  other  drain  upon  the  follicles  at  the 
root  of  the  hair.  Dr.  Beilingham,  of  London,  has  identified  his 
great  name  with  a  '^  Stimulating  Onguent"  invented  by  him  ex- 
pressly to  meet  such  emergencies.  Messrs.  H.  L.  Hegeman  Sc 
Co.,  of  New  York,  now  have  the  entire  agency  for  the  American 
continent.  This  is  quite  a  sufficient  endorsement  of  the  universal 
reputation  of  the  article.    See  thair  advertisement. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

In  what  does  this  culture  consist  ?  Simply  in  employ- 
ing those  means  which  are  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  bodies  which  our  Creator  has  given  us,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  natural  health  and  vigor.  It  is  strange 
that  the  American  people  should  so  far  have  overlooked 
the  fact  th^t  activity  is  life.  Prom  infancy,  even  the 
farmer  boy  is  taught  to  feel  that  exercise  and  work  are 
irksome,  and  in  the  golden  dreams  of  his  boyhood  and 
youth  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  no  longer 
be  required  to  labor,  but  may  live  at  his  ease,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  work  is  the  curse  pronounced 
upon  man.  The  ground  was  cursed  for  man's  sake  ;  that 
is,  to  give  him  tvork. 

^  Nothing  in  nature  is  idle.  Its  universal  law  is  change, 
action, — work,  if  you  please  so  to  call  it.  You  look 
abroad  upon  the  fields.  Everything  in  inanimate  nature 
is  undergoing  the  changes  produced  by  this  universal 
law.  Every  leaf  is  active.  In  every  fiber  of  the  plants, 
could  we  see  its  workings,  we  might  detect  its  influence* 

What  is  there,  where  there  is  no  action  ?  Nought  but 
death.  Action  is  life.  Stop  the  action  going  on  in  the 
trees,  the  plants,  the  grasses,  and  death  ensues.  Even 
at  the  season  when  all  seems  at  rest  in  Nature's  domain, 
were  we  to  dig  down  beneath  the  sway  of  Winter's  stem 
scepter,  we  should  find  ceaseless  activity  in  Nature's 
workshop  down  there.    Every  root,  even  to  its  tiniest  fi- 
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ber,  would  be  found  busy  in  collecting  the  material  to  be 
expended  during  the  summer  months,  in  clothing  the 
tree,  shrub,  plant,  grass,  and  flower,  with  their  beautfiul . 
adorning  of  green.  We  should  find  Nature's  artists  at 
work,  gathering  the  delicate  hues  and  the  soil  shades  of 
coloring  with  whicli  to  paint  the  flowers  of  spring  and 
summer,  giving  to  them  touches  of  beauty  which  man  in 
vain  strives  to  imitate! 

Action  is  always  healthful.     Says  Cowper : — 

'<  Bj  ceaseless  action,  all  that  is,  subsists,  • 

Constant  rotation  of  the  unwearied  wheel 

That  Nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health, 

Her  beauty,  her  fertility.     She  dreads 

An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves." 

In  the  culture  of  the  child,  one  of  the  first  lessons  he 
should  be  taught  is, — that  his  body  is  given  to  him  by 
his  Creator  as  a  casket  •  in  which  to  keep  that  priceless 
jewel,  his  immortal  mind.  While  in  it  is  that  mind  to  be 
developed  and  polished  and  made  fit  to  sparkle  in  his 
Master's  crown  in  Heaven.  He  shoujd  be  taught,  that  if 
he  neglects  the  proper  care  of  the  casket,  the  jewel  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  tarnished  and  irreparably  injured. 

The  connection  of  the  body  and  mind .  is  so  intimate 
that  the  latter  must  suffer  with  the  former.  The  saying 
of  the  ancients,  niens  sana  in  corpore  soma,  is  not  an  empt5'  • 
phrase,  but  is  fraught  with  meaning  that  should  cause  us 
to  pause  and  ponder  well  our  goings.  Has  not  our  Cre- 
ator placed  within  our  reach  a  knowledge  of  those  laws 
which,  if  observed,  will  secure  to  each  of  us  a  sound  mind 
in  a  80U7id  body  ? 

What,  then,  is  pne  of  the  chief  means  by  which  this 
result  may  bo  secured  ?  It  is  exercise,  daily,  regular 
and  moderate.    The  necessity  of  this  is  imperative. 

♦*  The  law  by  which  all  creature  else  are  bound, 
Binds  man,  the  lord  of  all.     Himself  derives 
No  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  cause ; 
From  strenuous  toil  his  hours  of  sweetest  ease.** 

A  second  and  equally  imnerative  means,  is  tbe  forma^ 
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tion  of  correct  habiis.  These  have  very  much  to  do  with' 
the  health  of  our  bodies.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the 
American  people  have  greatly  deteriorated  in  physical 
vigor,  during  the  last  half  century.  On  every  side  of  us 
wc  see  evidence  of  the  alarming  physical  degeneracy  to 
which  our  people  are  hastening.  And  next  to  a,  growing 
distaste  for  business  that  requires  work,  nothing  is  doing 
more  to  produce  thia  state,  than  the  many  injurious  hab- 
its that  have  crept  in  upon  us  as  a  nation.  If  we  were 
rightly  trained  from  infancy,  sickness  and  effeminacy 
would  be  rare.  Our  youth  must  be  early  taught  to  feel 
that  the  use  of  tobacco,  intoxicating  liquors,  or  confec- 
tionery, is  shortening  their  lives ;  that  even  the  irregular 
or  immoderate  use  of  wholesome  food  is  injurious,  and 
that  health  is  over  prior  to  fashion.  Then  would  the 
temptations  to  disregard  the  laws  that  govern  the  healthy 
development  of  the  body,  have  little  influence  upon  them. 
There  is  little  temptation  to  any  of  us  to  take  a  knife  and  , 
cut  his  throat  because  some  one  else  has  done  this  foolish 
thing.  Why  should  it  be  any  more  a  temptation  to  in- 
dulge in  these  habits  because  others  do,  did  we  know  and 
feel  that  the  day  of  reckoning  will  surely  come  for  every 
infringement  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  that  the  longer  it 
is  delayed,  the  rnqre  fearful  it  may  be  ? 

Intemperance  consists  not  merely  in  indulgence  in  the 
use  of  the  cup  that  intoxicates.  Noah  Webster  defines  it 
'  to  be, ''  in  a  general  seneCj  want  of  moderation  or  due  re- 
straint; excess  in  any  kind  of  action  or  indulgence;  any 
exertion  of  body  or  mind,  or  any  indulgence  of  appetites 
or  passions,  which  is  injurious  to  the  person  or  contrary 
io  morality;  as,,  intemperance  iu  study  or  in  labor,  in 
eating  or  drinking,  or  in  any  other  gratification."  If  this 
definition  is  correct,  the  two  means  of  promoting  physical 
culture,  which  have  been  set  forth  in  this  article,  namely, 
exercise  add  corred  habiU,  may  b^  appropriately  and  forci^ 
bij  expressed  by  one  word.  Temperance*  L. 
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STUDY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

No  one' of  the  physical  sciencee  has  greater  claims  upon 
our  attention,  or  can  have  a  more  heneiicial  influence  upon 
practical  life. 

Physical  Geography  contemplates  the  "Iffe  of  the  glohe*' 
and  regards  its  structure  as  designedly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  human  society,  and  the  various  changes  which 
are  constantly  going  on  in  and  aronnd  it,  as  means  con- 
ducive to  human  convenience  and  welfare.  This  science 
charms  us  with  its  wonders,  and  delights  us  with  the 
utility  of  all  its  revealed  facts.  We  may  contemplate  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun  not  only  as  forces  to  guide  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  and  light  comets  in  their  flight,  but 
may  recognize  in  the  coal  fire  or  burning  gas,  the  identical 
light  and  heat  which  came  from  the  sun  centuries  ago,  and 
have  been  stored  with  watchful  care,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  for  the  use  of  man.  Physical  Geography  teaches 
us  that  the  most  common  things  with  which  we  are  famil- 
iar, are  the  important  agents  in  the  physical  economy  of 
our  planet.  Take  fur  instance,  a  glass  of  cold  water  from 
the  gushing  spring ;  we  may  recognize  in  it  a  few  drops 
of  the  very  same  which  watered  the  garden  of  Eden  when 
our  first  parents  were  there.  Escaping  irom  thence 
through  the  veins  of  the  earth,  into  the  rill  that  feeds  the 
rivulet  and  river,  they  were  borne  off  to  the  sea ;  passing 
along  in  its  channels  of  circulation,  they  were  conveyed 
far  away  by  its  currents,  and  ere  long,  rise  to  the  surfiico 
to  feed  the  winds  with  vapors,  and  supply  the  hill  side  and 
the  valley  with  dew  and  rain.  All  these  little  vesicles 
have  taken  up  heat  from  the  Southern  clime,  where  it 
wonld  have  become  excessive,  and,  like  invisible  couriers 
of  the  air,  have  borne  it  through  the  upper  sky  to  regions 
more  frigid.  The  mountains  have  dmwn  this  latent  heat 
from  the  vapory  cloud ;  it  becomes  condensed  into  rain 
which  falls  in  tiny  drops  to  the  earth. 

Now  what  have  these  rain  drops  accomplished  ?  They 
l^rought  heat  from  thj  sea  in  .the  Southern  hernia- 
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phere,  to  be  set  free  in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  that  the 
air  may  be  tempered  to  the  tender  blade  of  grass  and  the 
^'shorn  lamb  ;"cbey  minister  to  the  growing  vegetable,  and 
provide  meat  and  drink  for  man  and  beast  Now  they  eat 
away  our  mountains  and  fill  up  the  valleys^  and  then,  load- 
ing themselves  with  the  lime  and  salts  of  various  minerals, 
they  go  bounding  back  to  the  sea,  and  on  their  way,  turn 
mills,  drive  machinery,  and  transport  merchandise,  in  the 
service  and  for  the  conveoience  of  man. 

In  the  ocean,  they  join  the  currents  to  be  conveyed  to 
their  appropriate  place,  bearing  food  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  d0<ep,  and  materials  to  be  elaborated  into  pearls,  corals, 
and  islands,  in  the  workshops  of  the  sea. 

This  is  the  mission  and  utility  of  water.  And  how  in- 
teresting and  useful  the  science  that  reveals  and  explains 
these  facts.  The  student  of  Physical  Geography  may 
regard  air,  earth,  sea  and  water,  as  the  organs  of  the  Globe, 
each  having  its  own  office,  and  performing  its  own  part, 
in  the  terrestrial  economy. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  fire  and  heat,  frost  and  cold,  light 
and  darkness,  deserts,  winds,  and  water,  all  have  their  in- 
fluence in  producing  the  life  and  loveliness  which  adorn  the 
earth,  and  all  join  in  one  universal  harmony  in  the  grand 
concert  of  nature. 

Why  then,  should  not  Physical  Geography  become  a 
prominent  study  in  our  schools?  It  is  a  branch  (and  one 
of  the  most  important)  of  Greography  wliich  is  defined  "a 
description  of  the  earth;"  its  facts  are  in  the  highest 
sense  useful  and  important,  and  its  influence  as  a  study, 
is  eminently  christianizing.  O. 


'^William,"  said  a  teacher  to  one  of  his  pupils,  "  can  you 
tell  me  why  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  ?"  "  Don't  know, 
sir,"  replied  William,  "  'cept  it  be  that  the  yeast  makes 
everything  rise."    Teacher  fainted. 

Between  passion  and  lying  there  is  not  a  finger's  breadtL 
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VACATION. 

Listen,  for  the  birds  are  sioging 
Songs  of  gladness  sweet  and  clear ; 
Listen  for  the  air  is  ringing 
With  the  chorus,  "  Spring  is  here.** 

Flowers  are  smiling  in  the  vallej, 
Hills  are  clothed  in  Terdant  green, 
Brooks  are  gliding  o'er  the  meadow. 
With  a  pure  and  erystal  sheen* 

Yes,  mj  school-mates  and  mj  teachers. 

Spring  with  all  her  joy  is  here. 

Yes,  there's  sadness  on  our  features, 

In  our  eje  the  glistening  tear.  * 

Friends  of  happjr  hours  we  are  leaTing, 
Some  again  we  may  not  meet, 
Other  scenes  and  friends  await  us. 
And  we  go  with  willing  feet. 

Some  t«  homes  of  joy  and  gladness  , 

Hasten  with  a  bounding  heart. 
Some  hr  scenes  of  care  and  sadness, 
With  a  lingering  step  depart. 

.  Thus  we  leaTC  yiw,  gentle  school-friends^ 
With  this  Kttle  word  to  tell 
All  the  language  of  our  bosom, — 
Till  we  meet  again,— ^afnetre//.  L.  P. 

Tbb  BtrBdLiMB  Anno  RmicuLOUS. — ^An  amusing  error  of  the 
press  occurTed  in  the  Springfield  JRepubHetm  recently,  when  an  ar- 
ticle about  a  sermon  by  an  eminent  divine  got  mixed  np  with  a 
dog  story  in  this  fimny  way  :< — ^Rct.  James  Thompson,  rector  of 
St  Andrew's  chureh,  preached  to  a  large  concourse  of  people  on 
Sunday  last.  .  This  was  bis  last  sermon.  lu  a  few  weeks  he  will 
bid  farewell  to  his  congregation,  as  his  physicians  advise  him  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  He  exhorted  his  brethren  and  sisters,  and  aAer 
the  expiration  of  a  devout  prayer,  took  a  whim  to  cut  up  some 
frantic  freaks.  He  ran  up  Timothy  street  to  John,  and  down 
Benefit  street  to  College.  At  this  stage  of  the  pioeeedings,  a 
couple  of  boys  seized  him,  tied  a  tin  kettle  to  his  tail,  and  he  a^ia 
stalled.  A  great  erowd  collected,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  grand 
scene  of  noise,  running,  and  confusion.  After  somat  trouble  he  vaa 
shot  by  a  Jersey  policeman* 
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ANCIENT  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Wd  can  know  bat  little  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  edu- 
cation among  the  ancients.  The  establishment  of  schooU 
must  have  been  co*evaI  with  the  origin  of  science.  No 
doubt  they  were  in  operation  long  before  the  existence  of 
written  language ;  yet,  at  this  epoch,  everything  pertaip* 
ing  to  education  was  in  a  very  imperfect  condition.  The 
first  great  school  was  human  society;  exercised  by  com- 
moi^  wants  and  common  desires,  man  formed  a  language 
for  the  communication  of  his  ideas. 

The  E[indoo8  and  the  Egyptians  first  used  hieroglyph- 
ics or  pictures  to  convey  intelligence.  At  a  later  period 
the  FhoBuicians  invented  the  alphabet  and  gradually  formed 
a  written  language.  From  this  time,  we  may  suppose  the 
school  proper  was  established. 

But  the  schools  of  the  ancients  wore  very  different  from 
those  of  modem  times.  They  were  not  established  for  the 
people,  but  for  the  instruction  of  a  few  individuals  more 
favored  than  the  rest.  The  idea  of  universal  education 
was  not  conceived  in  these  early  times,  and  even*n  mod- 
em times,  has  had  but  little  application,  except  in  our  own 
age  and  country. 

The  object  of  the  schools  among  the  ancients,  was  to 
teach  the  peculiar  tenets  of  some  favorite  ^system  of  Phi- 
losophy.  Each  teacher  labored  zealously  to  instill  his  own  . 
sentiments  into  the  minds  of 'those  who  came  under  his 
instraction,  and  each  devoted  himself  for  life  to  one  par- 
ticular subject.  The  learners  of  that  day  were  not  pupife, 
but  disciples  and  followers.  They  received  their  instrac- 
tion, not  in  BchDol-houses,  but  in  fields,  groves  and  public 
squares  ;  not  so  much  from  books,  as  from  lectures,  discus* 
fiions  and  conversations. 

The  names  of  these  early  teachers  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  reflecting  honor  and  dignity  upon  our  professipn. 
Copernicus^  SocraieSf  Plato,  Pythagoras,  Aristotle  aijd  Sen- 
eca,  were  men  whose  memory  still  lives,  and  whose  lau]:elB 
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will  never  wither.  They  felt  that  to  educate  mind,  to  qb- 
fold  its  powers  tmd  capacities,  to  qualify  the  man  for  his 
duty  and  his  destiny,  was  the  noblest  employment  of  Hu- 
manity. And  under  the  influence  of  this  conviction  they 
labored  eiaimestly  and  effectually,  and  their  works  do  fol- 
low them.  Generation  after  generation  has  done  them 
reverence,  and  their  instructions  have  quickened  the  in- 
tellects and  enlarged  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  have 
imbibed  the  rich  lessons  of  their  philosophy.  0. 


DO  THEY  TEACH  FOR  MONEY? 

^  In  the  vocation  of  teaching  he  earned  the  money  that 
supported  him  while  he  studied  law-''  This  was  said  of 
a  man  who  afterwards  gained  distinction  in  the  political 
world,  and  it  might  have  been  designed  to  indicate  com- 
mendable perseverence  under  ^fSculties,  but  it  is  no 
credit  to  the  SdiMlrmasUr.  It  ignores  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession and  recognizes  it  as  only  a  secondary  and  mer- 
cenary business,  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  another  and 
more  in^>ortant  calling  I  Such  Teachers  look  upon  the 
necessity  of  teaching  as  a  misfortune  and  upon  the  ser- 
vice as  drudgery.  ^  They  often  have  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  School  and  feel  no  responsibility  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  work.  They  serve  merely  for  the  pay. 
Their  Academic,  Collegiate  or  Professional  studies  occupy 
all  their  time  and  attention  out  of  school  hours  and  many 
of  their  thoughts  while  employed  in  the  school-room. 

•Such  teachers  may  discharge  their  legal,  but  they  can- 
not their  moral  obligations.  One  of  the  most  important 
elements  im  the  true  teacher's  character  is .  earnestness j  or 
devotion  to  his  work.  His  thoughts  are  wholly  occupied 
and  his  time  fully  employed,  in  the  service  and  for  the 
interest  of  his  School.  But  that  teacher  who  has  a  term's 
work  of  study  to  accomplish  to  keep  with  his  class,  or 
make  good  his  time  in  the  study  of  Law  or  Medicine,  has 
no  ability  to  do  justice  to  his  school,  however  well  quali- 
fied he  may  be  in  a  literary  point  of  view.    Hef  lacks  sin- 
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glenesB  of  putpose,  and  that  zeal  which  alone  gives  suc^- 
cess  in  life.  It  is  high  time  that  we  give  attention  to  this- 
subject.  We  have  too  many  drones  and  leeches  hanging 
about  our  profession  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  school, 
and  make  no  efforts  to  discharge  their  duty,  except  so  far 
as  their  own  selfishness  may  dictate.  They  have  done 
much  to  bring  disgrace  upon  our  calling,  and  to  dishearten 
those  who  have  devoted  to  it  their  talents,  attainments, 
and  lives. 

No  other  profession  is  so  imposed  upon.  What  if  the 
young  men  from  our  Academies  and  Colleges,  who  need 
money  to  prosecute  their  studies,  should  presume  to  en* 
ter  upon  the  practice  of  Medicine,  or  Law,  during,  their 
vacations  ?  Would  they  not  be  denounced  as  iniruderSf 
and  quacks,  and  as  reckksa  iriflera  with  human  life  and 
justice  ?  But  is  there  any  more  propriety  in  entering  up- 
on the  duties  of  Teacher  witlj  no  professional  knowledge, 
and  if  qualified,  with  only  adfiah  motives  ?  H. 


SUCCESS  TO  THE   RIGHT. 

Success  to  thfs  right  that  infuses  a  might, 
Into  weakest  of  sinews  and  nerves, — 

Success  to  the  right  that's  a  path  and  a  light 
While  the  foot,  nor  the  eye,  never  swerves. 

Success  to  the  ric^ht  that's  enshrouded  in  night, 
When  grim  error  has  darkened  its  day. 

Succe-ss  to  the  right  that's  concealed  from  the  sight 
By  the  dazzling  of  passion's  strong  ray. 

^  • 

Success  to  the  right,  when  the  hero  must  fight 

For  his  standard  'mid  dangers  and  storms. 
Success  to  the  right,  when  the  scoffing  or  slight 

Chills  the  blood  that  the  right,  only,  warms. 

Success  to  the  right,  in  its  weakness,  or  might, 
God  loves  it  and  keeps  till  the  end. 

We  may  love  it  and  praise,  and  die  in  its  ways. 
But  it  needs  only  Him  to  defend.  Y  • 
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THE  FIRST  VOICES  OP  SPRIIJG. 

Winter  with  its  frosts  and  snows  has  come  and  gone, 
and  again  we  hail  with  joy  the  first  appearance  of*  spring. 
The  hills,  bntashort  time  since  clothed  in  white  drapery, 
are  fast  losing  their  pure  covering  and  becoming  bleak 
and  brown.  We  rejoice  even  at  their  bleakness  and^des- 
olation,  for  we  know  that  the  sun  and  the  warm  south 
winds  which  have  robbed  them  of  their  snowy  robes,  will 
not  cease  their  ministrations  till  they  have  covered  them 
with  verdure  and  beauty.  They  will  seek  the  little  germs 
folded  so  closely  to  the  dry  brown  stalk,  and  soon  the 
hills  will  be  covered  with  green  grass  and  swelling  buds. 
The  piercing  March  wind  as  it  sighs  among  the  trees, 
whispers  to  us  of  the  pleasant  showers  and  gentle  breezes 
of  April.  April  showers  tell  us  of  May  with  its  balmy 
breezes  laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  first  flowers  of 
spring,  of  its  bright  blue  skies,  its  clear  sunlight,  and  its 
thousand  merry  birds  singing  among  the  fresh  young 
leaves.  The  birds  sing  to  us  of  June  with  its  mild  air 
and  fragrant  roses  trembling  with  their  weight  of  dew, 
and  of  Summer  with  its  glowing  heat.  We  watch  the 
little  brook  as  it  dances  along,  and  listen  to  its  whispered 
story  of  joy,  that  it  has  broken  its  icy  fetters,  and  is  free 
to  play  with  the  smooth  pebbles,  and  to  kiss  the  blue  vio- 
lets upon  its  banks.  It  tells  us  of  the  warm  summer  days, 
when  we  can  follow  its  windings  through  green  woods, 
gather  flowers  upon  its  banks,  and  listen  to  the  music  of 
the  wind  among  the  trees.  ,  Every  blade  of  grass,  and 
every  little  bird  speaks  to  us  of  joy  and  gladness.  The 
birds  seem  to  bring  to  us  the  warmth  and  brightness  of 
their  southern  home.  No  sorrow  mingles  with  the  songs 
they  sing,  but  they  seem  to  be  joyful  praises  to  Him, 
"who  causeth  the  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth," 
iMid  *^  who  tn-owneth  the  year  with  his  goodness."    B.  M.^ 


Extravagance  and  improvidence  end  at   the   prison 
door. — Franklin. 
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"WILL  IT  PAY?'' 

So  pennrioiis  have  some  men  become,  tbot  thej  almoBt 
involuntarily  answer,  that  "  it  will  not  pay  "  to  educate 
poor  children.  Though  great  efforts  are  daily  pat  forth, 
by  the  faithful  teachers  of  our  own  State,  to  draw  out  the 
better  feelings  of  this  class  of  men,  and  to  procure  from 
them  the  means  and  encouragement  noccessary  for  true 
advancement  in  education,  there  is  still  a  manifest  lack  of 
interest  Meeting  these  opponents  upon  their  cwd 
ground,  let  us  see  if  they  do  not  come  to  a  wrong  and  un- 
wise conclusion.  « 

Almost  every  town  in  the  State  expends,  annually,  in 
the  support  of  its  poor,  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand 
dollars.  Now  if  this,  or  even  a  much  less  amount,  had 
been  previously  expended  in  the  mental  and  moral  educa- 
tion of  these  unfortunate  persons^would  they  have  needed, 
or  even  asked  for  public  support?  As  it  is  the  fund  caik 
not  be  withheld,  for  the  demand  seems  just  and  human. 
But  the  question  to  be  solved  is,  would  it  iiot  have  been 
more  economical  to  have  educated  these  persons  in  their 
earlier  days,  so  that  they  would  have  been  provided  for 
any  emergency  ?  Would  not  wealthy  men  have  made  a 
saving  in  so  doing?  Do  they  now  knon^  of  a  place  where 
they  can  moro  profitably  invent  their  capital  than  in  pro- 
viding for  the  improvement  of  poor  children  ?  Look  at 
the  persons  who  are  receiving  public  support.  They  are, 
almost  universally,  ignorant  of  the  first  principles^  of  edu« 
cation.  Their  highest  ambition  is  to  satisfy  their  animal 
-wants.  They  are  so  little  above  the  brute  that  they 
breathe  not  the  invigorating  atmosphere  of  true  manli- 
ness. Educated  men,  on  the  contrary,  are  seldom  known 
to  depend  upon  the  public  for  daily  subsistence.  True 
there  are  some  persons  called  educated,  who  find  pleasure 
in  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice,  and  a  home  in  the  poorhouse* 
To  such  men  we  need  not  refer,  for  they  have  not  learneil 
the  rudiments;  of  morals. 
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From  our  hasty  survey,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  surer  way  of  keeping  men  from  the 
almshouse,  than  by  cuLtivating  their  higher  natures.  The}'' 
^need  both  mental  and  moral  strength  to  keep  them  pure 
and  make  them  dissatisfied  with  feeble  efforts  and  more 
feeble  results.  For  securing  these,  and  so  teaching  men 
to  shun  poverty,  there  is  no  better  place  than  the  school- 
room. Why  will  not  the  world  see  this  ?  Let  me  ask 
those  who  are  continual)}'  complaining  because  they  arc 
forced  to  aid  in  educating  children  of  poor  parents,  if  their 
opposition  to  true  advancement  pays?  Do  you  by  with- 
holding your  capital  increase  your  gains  ?  No.  Prison 
walls  and  crowded  poorhouses  re-echo,  no.  If,  then,  men 
will  be  so  unwise  in  the  disposal  of  their  property,  so 
blinded  to  their  own  interests,  shall  we  not  say  to  teach- 
ers, go  on  with  your  noble  work,  and  though  you  fail  to 
convince  men  of  their  errors  by  your  arguments,  con- 
vince them  by  the  sound  bodies,  the  strong  minds,  and 
the  noble,  generous  hearts  that  go  forth  from  your  school- 
room, that  '*  U  wiU  'pay  "  to  educate  the  poor. 

E.H.  L. 


DISTRICT  OFFICERS  *lND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
2.  Another  thing  which  a  district  may  do  to  benefit  the 
schools,  is  to  appoint  for  officers  in  the  district,  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  fill  the  ofiices.  We  sometimes  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  rotation  in  the  election  of  of- 
ficers. Though  all  men  are  equal  in  their  power  at  the 
ballot  box,  this  does  not  prove  that  all  men  are  equally 
fitted  to  fiil  an  office  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Nor  is 
it  a  fact,  that  in  most  of  our  districts,  all  the  legal  voters 
are  qualified  to  act  as  clerks  or  prudential  committees. 
Let  a  man  first  obtain  the  requisite  qualifications,  and 
lAen,  and  not  till  then,  receive  the  suffrages  of  the  district. 
Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  he  be  a  man  of  intelligence, 
but  intelligent  in  this  very  thing.  Not  only  ought  he  to 
kaow  what  are  hi^  official  duties,  but  he  should  be  a  man; 
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whose  knowledge  is  practical — a  man  who  will  take  an  in- 
terest in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  school.  He  should 
possess  sound  judgment  for  the  selection  of  a  teacher,  and 
promptness  for  the  early  securing  of  one,  and  disinterest- 
edness, so  that  he  shall  not  be  influenced  by  the  partiali- 
ty of  kindred  or  friendship,  to  the  detriment  of  the  school- 
The  prudential  committee  ought  also  to  be  a  man  olchu:- 
acter,  so  that  he  can  coumiand  the  respect  of  the  young, 
»nd  thus  aid  in  tue  management  and  government  of  the 
Softool. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  unnecessary  causes  of 
trouble  in  districts  and  in  school  rooms,  is  the  imperfect 
character,  with  the  ill  judged  conduct,  of  prudential  com- 
mittees. We  may,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  a  devi- 
ation from  the  rule  of  "rotation  in  office,"  except  among 
those  who  are  qualified  to  fill  it  with  ability. 

3.  Again,  a  district  may  do  something  to  benefit  the 
school  by  making  ample  provision  of  suitable  text  books 
for  their  children.  "  There  is  that  giveth  and  yet  in- 
creaseth ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet, 
and  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  So  he  who  is  so  choice  of  his 
money  that  he  will  send  his  children  to  school  bookless, 
or  who  persists  in  the  determination  "  to  make  the  old 
books  do,"  when  he  ought  to  lay  them  aside,  is  withhold- 
ing more  than  he  can  afi'ord  to  withhold.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  who  makes  a  liberal  provision  of  school  books  for 
bis  children,  may  hope  to  receive  a  full  reward.  The  child 
who  has  all  the  books  he  needs,  has  the  tools  at  hand 
which  he  is  learning  to  use.  He  will  be  encouraged  to 
work,  and  will  enjoy  facilities  of  improvement  which 
otherwise  would  not  lie  within  his  reach. 

Occasionally  it  becomes  advisable  to  change  the  text 
books.  At  this  day,  we  are  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
laying  aside  of  all  old  improvements  of  labor,  and  of  buy- 
ing the  new,  which  are  improvements  on  the  old.  So  in 
school  books,  it  is  as  true  economy  to  have  the  best  that 
pan  be  found  in  the  market,  even  if  the  old,  though  not 
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half  worn  out,  must  be  entirely  laid  aside.  ''  Get  the  best/* 
should  be  the  motto  of  every  family.  And  when  a  change 
of  books  has  been  determined  on  by  the  state,  or  the  town, 
or  district,  the  welfare  of  the  school  requires  an  early  at- 
tempt at  uniformity.  The  more  compact  that  uniformity, 
the  fewer  will  be  the  classes,  and  the  more  will  be  the 
time  which  a  teacher  can  devote  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  his  school.  L.  T. 


SCHOOL   DISCIPLINE.    "  THE   ROD    THE  LAST 
RESORT." 

Mes3RS.  Editors  : — I  am  obliged  to  your  correspondent 
*'  H.,"  for  his  critipism  upon  the  expression  in  my  last, 
"  The  rod  should  be  the  last  resort"  I  should  bo  very 
sorry,  in  attempting  to  aid  young  teachers  with  a  few 
hints  in  the  management  of  schools,  to  find  I  had  thus 
misled  them. 

But  I  think  the  main  difference  between  H.  and  my- 
self, consists  in  our  different  understanding  of  the  phrase 
'*  last  resort"  "  The  last  resort "  as  I  understand  it,  is 
the  resort  which  one  takes  when  nothing  else  will  answer 
the  purpose.  The  court  of  last  resort,  is  the  court  from 
which  no  appeal  is  to  be  taken — the  court  whose  decision 
settles  the  question  finally.  With  "  H.,"  I  would  put  the 
rod  in  school  discipline  and  the  knife  in  the  healing  art 
in  the  same  category,  and  certainly  should  argue,  if  an  ar- 
gument was  necessary,  that  the  use  of  the  knife  is  "  the 
last  resort.^^  If  the  cutting  off  of  an  arm  or  a  leg,  in  the 
treatment  of  a  case,  is  not  "  the  last  resort,"  I  think  it 
would  puzzle  any  one  to  tell  what"  the  last  resort"  would 
be.  The  loss  of  a  limb  is  an  evil,  and  to  be  submitted  to 
only  as  a  last  resort,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil — the  loss 
of  life.  -It  does  not  follow  because  a  thing  is  "  the  last 
resort,"  that  it  is  not  the  appropriate  thing  and  the  only 
thing  to  meet  the  case^  It  always  implies  something  un- 
pleasaut,»8omething  wo  would  avoid  if  we  could — ^but  the 
moment  it  is  seen  nothing  else  will  answer,  then  that  be« 
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comes  the  appropriate,  Bpecific  remedy  for  the  difficulty, 
if  there  is  any  remedy  for  it. 

The  use  of  the  rod  in  school  is  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  use  of  arms  in  quelling  a  mob.  If  the  presence 
of  the  mayor  and  police  and  the  reading  6f  the  riot  act 
suffice,  very  well.  It  is  better  nothing  else  should  be 
done.  But  if  these  do  not  suffice,  lead  and  steel  must 
teach  them  submission.  The  riot  must  be  quelled  and 
the  mob  dispersed,  at  all  hazards,  or  all  government  is  at 
an  end.  In  extreme  cases  where  a  mob  is  bold  and  defi- 
ant, and  is  committing  actual  violence,  it  may  be  best  to 
me.et  them  with  a  blaze  of  musketry  at  the  first,  and  by 
the  dead  and  wounded  among  them  teach  them  the  arm 
of  government  must  not  be  touched  In  such  cases.  Na- 
poleon's method  is  not  only  energetic,  but  humane.  But 
the  shedding  of  blood  is  always  "/Ae  last  resort.^^  It  may 
be  the^rs^  and  the  last.  The  emergency  may  be  such 
that  it  is  apparent  nothing  else  will  meet  it.  But  if  any 
thing  else  will,  the  cause  of  good  government  and  of  hu- 
manity demand  that  blood  be  not  shed.  Always  it  must 
be  "  the  last  resort J^  Just  so  of  the  rod  in  school.  If  a 
look  or  a  word,  mild  or  stern,  will  subdue  a  disobedient 
scholar,  it  is  better  he  should  be  thus  subdued.  Ordina- 
rily the  authority  of  the  teacher  thus  secured  and  exer- 
cised will  be  more  complete  and  easy.  But  if  the  scholar 
is  obstinate  and  defiant,  the  rod  must  teach  him  submis- 
gion  and  teach  it  thoroughly.  Nothing  else  will  suffice — 
it  is  "the  last  resort.^'  An  ofi'ence  maybe  so  flagrant 
that  it  should  be  instantly  met  with  a  blow.  The  rody 
well  laid  on,  alone  meets  the  case.  Without  it,  order  and 
authority  are  at  an  end.  It  is  the  first  and  enly  fitting 
last  resort.  But  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  I  am 
happy  "  H."  agrees  with  me  that  "  ordinarily  the  less  the 
rod  is  used  the  better."  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  him 
that  in  the  discipline  of  an  offender,  "  as  often  as  other- 
wise the  Now  must  come  JirstJ^  I  do  not  think  such  id 
the  habit  of  the  best  disciplinarians.    The  best  order  in 
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schools  as  well  as  in  fomilies  is  found  where  the  rod  is 
seldom  used,  blows  seldom'  given.  Their  rarity,  as  well 
as  severity,  makes  them  a  terror  when  they  come.  A 
rod,  constantly  in  hand,  awakens  little  dread.  To  all,  wo 
would  say,  usq  it  rarely,  but  when  you  do  use  it,  use  it  thor- 
oughly. Let  it  be  like  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  and 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon,  reserved  for  extreme  cases,  and 
and  never  wielded  in  vain. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  School  Discipline  to  which 
I  designed  to  have  alluded  in  my  last,  but  found  no  room, 
viz:  the  importance  oi' met/u>d  in  all.  the  school  exercises. 
Of  having  a  time  and  place  for  each,  and  each  invariably 
in  its  time  and  place.  Few  things  make  a  miore  unfavor- 
able impression  than  to  find  a  teacher  circulating  about 
the  room  to  see  if  any  one  has  a  lesson  to  recite,  or 
standing  listlessly  in  a  corner  waiting  for  something  "  to 
turn  up."  The  first  business  of  the  good  teacher  is  to 
methodize  his  whole  work — to  let  each  scholar  know  what 
he  is  expected  to  do  and  when  he  is  expected  to  do  it.  If 
the  scholars  are  uniform  and  prompt  in  their  attendance, 
there  is  no  reason  why  recitations  in  common  schools  and 
all  the  exercises  should  not  be  as  regular  as  in  a  Collega 
or  Academy,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  school  demanil  that 
they  should  be.  In  this  way  the  time  of  both  the  teacher 
and  scholars  may  all  be  occupied,  and  the  whole  matter  of 
order  made  simple  and  easy.  I  cannot  enlarge.  A  word 
must  suffice.  C.  G.  P. 


As  the  rose  tree  is  composed  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
and  the  sharpest  thorns ;  as  the  heavens  are  sometimes 
overcast — alternately  tempestuous  and  serene — so  is  the 
life  of  man  intermingled  with  hopes  and  fears,  with  joys 
and  sorrows,  with  pleasures  and  pains. — Burton. 


Books  and  learning  may  give  a  man  power  and  confi- 
dence; but,  unfortunately,  they  are  often  very  far  from 
giving  him  either  feeling  or  politeness. 
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BOARDING  ROUND. 

In  reading  the  Journal  for  March,  I  find  a  communica'^ 
tion  from  this  place,  signed  H«  C.  0.,  which  in  my  opinion 
calls  for  a  reply.  I  do  pot  claim  the  ability  to  contend 
singles-handed  against  such  fearful  odds^  as  one  mu^t  needs 
meet  in  opposing  many  of  the  ancient  and  time  honored 
*  institutions  of  our  land ;  but  make  bold  to  present  myself 
as  a  feeble  supporter  of  the  resolution,  which  the  gentle^ 
man  so  strenuously  opposes.  The  phrase,  "  relics  of  bar- 
barism." seems  most  seriously  to  affect  his  sensitive  na^ 
ture.  In  one  respect  it  might  appear  objectionable,  since 
schools  do  not  exist  in  barbarous  lands.  But  admitting 
for  sake  of  argument  that  they  do,  we  can  safely  conclude 
that  it  would  be  in  perfect  unison  with  other  barbarous 
practices  to  send  the  teacher  round  to  board.  If  not  a 
*'  relic,"  the  custom  certainly  approaches  near  the  confines 
of  barbarism.  I  know  it  is  an  institution  of  "  ye  olden 
time,"  and  many,  for  this  reason  alone,  seek  to  uphold  and 
defend  it,  and  on  this  account,  I  am  glad  this  resolution 
has  gone  forth  to  the  people,  and  hope  a  thorough  discus^ 
sion  will  be  had,  the  community  become  generally  awak*' 
ened,  and  the  change  greatly  to  be  desired)  in  the  end  be 
effected.  I  consider  the  teacher's  Work  the  noblest  and 
most  important  of  all,  and  yet  I  assert  the  fact,  that  no 
person  is  so  humbly  reduced  in  the  matter  of  living  as  the 
teacher,  when  posted  about  the  district  to  obtain  his  nec- 
essary allowance  of  daily  bread.  Search  through  business 
life  in  all  its  forms,  a&d  where  will  you  find  an  instance, 
from  the  clerk  to  the.  common  laborer,  of  one  who  fares 
like  him.  The  hod  carrier  and  the  veriest  slave  have  a 
permanent  abode,  a  place  they  can  call  their  home.  With 
equal  propriety  might  an  enlightened  community  send 
their  &ithful  and  respected  Pastor,  with  his  family,  about 
the  parish,  to  hunt  for  bread  from  house  to  house.  But 
no ;  he  needs  his  hours  undisturbed  for  study.  So,  too, 
the  teacher  equally  requires  rest,  and  time  to  prepare 

•     10       . 
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himself  for  to-morrow's  duties.  He  more  than  anj  other, 
needs  his  evenings  for  study  and  thought,  for  no  teacher 
with  a  love  for  his  profession,  and  iullj  impressed  with 
the  vast  responsibleness  of  his  position,  will  omit,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  prepare  himself  for*  every  recitation  before 
the  time  appointed.  He  must  understand  fully  the  lesson 
he  teaches,  otherwise  he  may  fail  to  impart  truth  in  its 
simplest  form,  or  what  is  far  worse,  inculcate  error,  which 
time  and  experience  even,  may  fail  to  eradicate. 

The  true,  living  teacher  is  not "  addicted  to  idleness 
and  apathy,"  nor  does  he  wish  "  to  secure  to  himself  some 
time  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  more  to  the  advant* 
af^e  of  the  school,"  neither  is  he  "  either  penny  selfish  or 
pound  foolish,"  because  he  desires  a  steady  home,  a  con* 
venient,  comfortable  room,  and  hours  for  study  Undis- 
turbed by  the  noise  and  confusion  of  petted,  and  in  many 
cases,  half  spoiled  children,  and  the  anxious  and  eager  in« 
quiries  of  inquisitive  parents. 

But  to  notice  the  main  and  only  argument  advanced  by 
the  gentleman,  and  which  is  decidedly  a  weak  one.  He 
says  the  teacher  should  board  round  in  order  to  become 
more  intimately  acquainted  both  with  parents  and  schol* 
ars,  to  become  more  thoroughly  versed  in  the  study  of 
human  nature,  to  gain  the  active  co-operation  of  parents, 
and  thus  to  promote  and  increase  his  usefulness  in  the 
school.  Now  where,  I  ask,  is  the  teacher  possessed  of 
average  common  sense,  who  cannot  by  daily  intercourse 
with  the  scholar,  ascertain  far  mere  of  his  character,  and 
the  home  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  than  he 
could  by  two  days'  acquaintance  with  him  at  home  ?  The 
child  feels  a  restraint  at  home,  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher,  and  does  not  act  o«t  hrs  trmo  character.  In  no 
place  can  this  be  so  fully  known,  as  in  the  multiform  and 
ever  varying  scenes  of  the  School  room.  I  admit  the 
teacher  needs  the  hearty  sympathy,  and  constant  co-oper- 
ation of  the  parents  ,*  but  does  he  who  boards  about  the 
district,  receive  the  greater  support  ?    The  general  apathy 
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of  commanity  in  this  regard,  and  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  boarding  round,  sufficiently  prove  the  con- 
trary. JThat  district  which  regards  the  teacher  worthy  of  a 
constant  and  comfortable  home,  and  willingly  furnishes 
him  such  an  one,  manifests  mast  aubstantiaUy  their  sympa- 
thy for  him,  and  their  lively  interest  in  his  special  and 
personal  well  being.  Such  peraons  you  will  see,  too,  in 
the  school  room,  far  bftener  than  those  penurious  men, 
who  in  school  meeting  vote  a  courso  of  living  for  the 
teacher,  which  they  themselves  would  in  no  wise  accept. 

Again,  where  does  the  teacher  most  need  co-operation  ? 
Most  certainly  in  the  school-room,  and  there,  too,  he 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  district. 
Not  only  the  law  of  etiquette,  (which  with  other  individ- 
uals is  scrupulously  followed,)  but  every  sense  of  justice, 
propriety,  and  decency,  demands  that  every  parent,  as  far 
as  possible,  should  at  an  early  day,  call  upon  the  teacher 
at  his  roam  in  the  school  house,  and  there  sustain^  en- 
courage and  defend  him. 

Considered  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  practice  is 
certainly  unjust.  I  maintain  that  the  property  of  the 
State  should  educate  its  children ;  yet  in  very  many  in- 
stances a  few  famines,  often  of  limited  means,  board  tha 
teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  their  children  bring  the 
greater  imount  of  public  money  into  the  district,  and  help 
bc1k)oI  the  children  of  the  rich.  This,  I  claim,  is  wrong ; 
and  I  maintain,  moreover,  that  that  man  who.  is  so  penuri- 
ous,^ and  has  so  little  regard  for  the  interests  of  educa4;ioA 
;tnd  the  comfort  of  tlioso  who,  if  they  are  faithful  in  the* 
discharge  of  their  duties,  are  most  surely  deserving  bia 
hearty  support  and  consid6rai;io«,.whais  so  selGsa  as  t^ 
refuse  to  pay  his  just  tax  fer  procuring  the  teacher  a 
steady  home,  is  of  all' others  most  certainly  '*-penny  wis^ 
and  pound  foolish,''' if  indeed  his  foolishness  can  be  cstf- 
mated  by  so  small  a  criterfon..  D.  M.  C. 


The.  property  of  the  Stato  should  e  diicate  its  children. 
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WHAT  THE  POETB  DO. 
The  poeto  have  a  little  trick, — 

Have  had,  since  earliest  time ; 
When  some  one  finds  a  golden  thought,         * 
.     Thej  gild  it  with  their  rhyme. 

The  thinkers  toll  unnoticed  on. 

At  last,  unnoticed  fall,— 
The  while  the  poets  get  the  praise 

For  gilt,  for  gold,  ^r  alL 

Thej  shape  a  diamond  o'er  again. 

But  chum  a  solid  part 
Down  to  the  centre  from  each  face 

That  shows  their  flimsj  art 

Well,  what  then,  if  the  precious  lump 

The  poets  do  gild  o'er  ? 
As  sure  as  gilt  is  made  of  gold, 

Tis  greater  than  before  I 

If  diamonds  cut  will  flash  more  light 

Than  diamonds  in  the  rough, 
To  make  men  sooner  catch  their  gleam 

Is  surelj  boon  enough. 

The  world  at  large  has  had  the  gain 
With  those  who  delve  to  find 
«  The  things  that  most  enrich  our  race, 
The  wealth  of  heart  and  mind. 

More ; — poets  are  not  jewelers 

Except  to  aid  the  good 
Who  fain  would  work,  but  lack  the  tools 

To  carTC  things  as  thej  would ; 

But  give  us  truth  from  mental  mines. 
Dug  with  their  own  brave  hands, 

With  gems  that  onlj  patient  toil 
Washed  from  their  native  sands.. 

A  poet  is  dear  Nature's  dream 

Of  what  man  was  at  first, 
That  soothes  us  into  sweet  belief 

•*  We  now  are  at  the  worst ; — ^ 

That  somehow,  e'en  this  fallen  tree 

Shall  buds  and  branches  show ; 
Through  «*  scent  of  water,"  showers  of  grace, 

Shall  into  beautj  grow.  L.  C. 
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ESSEX  COUNTY  TEAOHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  held  its  first  semi-annual  session  at 
West  Concord,  the  12th  and  13th  of  March.  Despite  the 
wind  and  snow,  a  goodly  number  were  in  attendance  the 
first  morning,  to  listen  to  an  interesting  Essay  by  Elmore 
Chase,  2d.  Subject,  "  Why  are  not  our  common  schools 
better  ?"  The  evils  that  hinder  their  progress  were  forci- 
bly presented. 

•  Aftebicook. 

There  was  a  lively  discussion  upon  a  resolution  which 
affirmed  that  io  dispense  entirely  with  corporal  punish- 
ment is  detrimenial  to  a  proper  discipline  of  our  common 
schools.  Rev.  S.  H.  Tabor  then  gave  an  address.  Sub- 
ject, "  End  and  Objects  of  Education." 

The  speaker  proceeded  to  show  what  education  was 
formerly,  and  what  it  is  now  eonsidered  to  be,  and  what 
it  really  shoold  be,  under  the  following  heads : 

Ist,  The  full  development  of  the  human  mind.  2d, 
To  inspire  the  mind  with  elevated  conceptions,  to  think 
of  worthy  and  noble  objects*  3d,  Usefulness.  Every 
moment  should  be  improved  in  preparing  to  be  useful. 
We  should  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  to  promote 
mental  and  moral  growth.  4th,  Should  be  directed  to 
the  acquirement  and  practice  of  right  principles  of  virtue 
and  religion.  Religion  makes  intelligence  Godlike,  and 
virtue  makes  it  amiable  and  lovely. 

In  the  evening  the  Association  met  in  the  church, 
which  was  cheerfully  thrown  open  for  the  remaining  ses- 
sions, the  room  previously  occupied  having  become  too 
straitened  for  the  numbers  in  attendance. 

The  Secretary  read  an  Essay.  Subject,  **  The  Real 
and  Apparent  Disadvantages  of  Sending  Children  to 
School,  4t  too  Toung  an  Age.'^  An  earnest  discussion  of 
the  resolution  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  the 
morals  and  manners  of  pupils,  followed,  in  which  the 
speakers  freely  confessed  their  own  delinquencies  in  this 
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respect.  By  an  earnest  requesti  Mr.  Chase  repeated  bis 
Essay. 

Wednesday  morning  a  large  and  attentive  audience 
listened  to  the  discussion  of  the  ''  Jurisdiction  of  Teach- 
ers over  their  Pupils  out  of  the  School  House."  The 
morning  exercises  \?ere  closed  by  an  excellent  address 
"  To  Teachers,"  by  Joseph  E.  Woodbury. 

A  portion  of  the  afternoon  was  occupied  in  reSectioos 
upon  the  apathy  of  the  public  mind  to  the  interests  of  our 
schools.  Also  in  listening  to  reports  on  the  condition  of 
schools  aQd  school  houses  in  the  country.  After  recess, 
the  President,  Rev.  William  Sewall,  delivered  an  address, 
of  which  the  following  notes  are  given : 

Home  Culture  in  its  Bearings  on  the  Common  School. 

Ist.  It  is  important,  because  the  authority  of  the  parent 
over  the  child  is  higher  than  that  of  the  teacher,  neceesa* 
rily  so.  And  because  the  home  culture  is  first  in  order. 
The  parent  has  made  his  mark  upon  the  child  before  he 
enters  the  District  School. 

2d.  The  nature  of  this  home  culture  iatwo-feld.  There 
is,  first,  the  borne  instruction  «a  indirectly  touching  the 
school,  though  just  as  really  and  unavoidably.  This  em- 
braces the  general  principles  of  deportment  and  propri- 
ety which  apply  to  children  everywhere^  and,  secondly, 
that  whidi  directly  reaches  the  ohild'a  conduct  at  school, 
viz :  that  which  relates  to  his  treatment  of  the  teacher^  oi 
his  fellow  pupils,  of  the  passers«-by,  or  of  the  visitors  of 
the  school. 

The  indirect  culture  embraces  these  points: 

1st.  Place  a  good  example  before  your  ckiM ;  an  ex- 
amjde  of  gentleness,  patience,  manliness,  pvrity,  truth- 
fulness,  sincerity,  frankness ;  and  these  in  aetiim,  as  well 
as  word. 

2d.  Let  home  discipline,  which  is  sometimes  unavoida- 
ble, be  never  administered  in  anger,  but  always  in  love. 

Sd.  Take  care  to  use  every  means  within  your  power 
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to  beget  in  tke  minds  of  jour  children  a  taste  for  good 
company  and  good  reading.  ^ 

4th.  Keep  the  sweet  confidenoe  of  your  children,  which 
is  yours  so  entirely  in  their  earlier  years,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  your  influence  over  them. 

5th.  Make  home  attractive. 

The  home  instruction  more  directly  relating  to  the 
school,  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads : 

1st.  Teach  your  child  to  respect  the  teacher. 

2d.  Tell  him  always  to  give  implicit  obedience  to  the 
teacher. 

3d.  Check,  peremptorily,  any  inclination  on  the  part  of 
your  child,  to  find  fault  with  the  teacher  or  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school. 

To  this  end,  be  careful  never  to  find  &ult  with  the 
teacher,  in  the  presence  of  your  children. 

4th.  As  to  their  studies,  give  your  children  to  under- 
stand that  the  teacher  is  to  be  the  judge  as  to  their  text- 
books, their  particular  classes,  and  their  degree  of  ad- 
vancement. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  speakers  and 
singers,  for  their  able  and  timely  service. 

The  people  had  become  so  ^  waked  up ''  that  it  wa« 
voted  to  have  an  evening  session,  which  was  mostly 
spent  in  a  merry  discussion  upon  the  "  barbarism  of  board- 
ing  arouud." 

A  limited  one  upon  the  extent  of  moral  and  mental  qual- 
ifications superintendents  should  require  in  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  teaching,  was  also  had. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  Lunenburg,  November  next. 

This  meeting  was  truly  a  successftd  <toe, — more  so  than 
the  most  ardent  dared  to  hope  for.  It  was  noted  through- 
iM>  for  social  discussion,  much  of  which  was  by  parents. 
And  the  citizens  truly  reflected  credit  upon  themselves, 
by  the  kind  care  and  courtesy  extended  to  those  who 
^  w-ere  not  of  them." 

CHAS.  W.  KING,  Recording  Becretairy. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DBPABTMENT. 

BRNBST  C,  F.  KBAUSS,  A.  M.,  EDITOR. 

§  5.  In  Arithmetic  we  have  not  to  deal  with  Opposite 
Quantities.  It  is  immaterial  whether  we  say,  the  quanti- 
ties used  there  are  all  absolute  or  all  positive.  Certain  it 
IB,  that  we  meet  no  Negative  Quantities  in  it.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this,  the  definitions  of  Addition  and  Subtraction 
will  in  Algebra  diflfer  from  those  in  Arithmetic.  While  in 
Arithmetic  Addition  is  the  operation  of  finding  a  number 
which  contains  as  many  units  as  two  or  more  given  num- 
Ibers  together,  in  Algebra  we  must  define  it  as  the  opera-^ 
tion  of  reducing  ttoo  or  more  given  guamiitiea  to  their  sim-^ 
jHest  form.  While  SuMraction  in  Arithmetic  consists 
merely  of  the  operation  of  taking  one  quantity  from  anoth- 
er/to  find  the  remainder;  in  Algebra  we  must  define  it  as 
ihle  operation  of  comparing  two  qinmiiiies  with  eadi,  other,  in 
order  to  obtain  iheir  difference. 

The  difference  between  two  quantities  which  are  given 
without  any  special  condition,  is  an  absolute  number  (g  1 
April  number)  and  remains  the  same,  whichever  of  tho 
given  quantities  be  named  first.  Thus,  the  difference  be- 
tween 8  and  5,  as  well  as  between  5  and  8,  is  3  ;  the  di& 
ference  between  +  4  and  —  3,  as  well  as  between  —  3 
atid  -{-  4,  is  7.  But,  when  it  is  stated,  which  of  the  two  . 
given  quantities  is  the  Minuend,  (the  other  being  theSub^ 
trahen47)  the  question  is  understood  to  be  this :  How 
many  units  are  to  be  added  to  the  Subtrahend,  to  produce 
the  Minuend  ?  Is  the  Minuend  above  the  Subtrahead^ 
when  viewed  on  the  scale  in  §  4  (April  number,)  the  dif- 
ference is  found  bf  ascending  from  the  Subtrahend  to  the 
.Minuend  and  therefore  poaiHve ;  in  the  opposite  case,  by 
deacer^ing,  and  hence  negative*  • 

§  6.  The  rules  according  to  which  Opposite  Quantities 
me  to  be  added  and  subtracted,  are  found  in  every  dass^ 
book  on  Algebra,  and  if  they  are  not  understood  by  the 
pupils,  we  work  some  examples  on  th^  scale  of  §  4^  or  wo 
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let  the  given  numbers  express  miles,  positive  to  indicate 
the  direction  North,  hence  negative  the  direction  South, 
some  geographical  point  being  taken  as  the  starting  pointy 
whose  representation  is  0,  as  was  demonstrated  in  §  3. 

If  this  is  done  properly  and  some  pupil  does  not  com- 
prehend it,  he  may  safely  be  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case. 
His  knowledge  in  Mathematics  will  always  remain  a  neg- 
tive  quantity.  To  comprehend  these  principles  of  Mathe- 
matics, neither  genius  nor  special  talent  is  required,  but 
only  common  sense.  Yet,  what  close  observer  has  not 
made  the  experience,,  that  "  common  sense  "  is  rather  an 
uncommon  thing? 

§  7.  There  is,  however,  a  case,  and  that  in  Multiplica- 
tion, which  is  not  so  obviously  clear.  Even  intelligent 
scholars  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile 
with  their  reason  the  rule,  that  the  product  of  two  nega- 
tive factors  should  be  positive.  How,  if  all  that  is  oper- 
ated with  and  operated  upon  is  negative,  can  the  result 
be  positive  ?    We  will  endeavor  to  make  it  6lear. 

The  signs  +  and  —  are  signs  of  operations  (Addition 
and  Subtraction,)  as  well  as  inherent  signs  of  quantities, 
indicating  whether  these  are  positive  or  negative.  We 
therefore  ask :  Can  they  always  be  taken  for  the  one,  as 
well  as  the  other?  Certainly  they  can;  and  a  rational 
consideration  will,  in  every  special  case,  readily  decide 
which  view  is  the  more  appropriate.  But  if  a  quantity  is 
given  with-  the  inherent  sign  +  or  — ,  and  we  separate 
the  same  from  the  quantity,  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  opera- 
tion, what  will  then  the  quantity  be,  positive  or  negative  ? 
It  will  evidently  be  neither,  but  will  become  absolute 
(§  1.)  Any  positive  or  negative  quantity  can  be  multi- 
plied. But  to  say,  we  take  a  quantity  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive number  of  times,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  say,  we 
multiply  three  dollars  by  four  dollars.  We  can  only  take 
a  quantity  a  cerUxm  number  of  times,  and  hence  a  MUlti- 
pUer  must  always  be  an  obsdtAte  quantity.  If,  therefore^ 
we  meet,  as  we  frequently  do,  two  factors,  which  both 
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appear  as  relative  quantities,  we  must,  for  the  sake  of  a 
rational  understanding  of  their  multiplication,  separate 
the  one,  which  we  take  as  Multiplier,  from  its  sign,  where* 
by  the  quantity  becones  absolute  and  the  sign,  a  sign  of 
operation ;  and,  whatever  be  the  product  of  this  absolute 
Multiplier  into  the  relative  Multiplicand,  it  has,  conso* 
quently,  to  be  added  or  subtracted,  according  to  the  sign 
preceding  the  Multiplier  being  flus  or  mitms. 

1.  To  multiply  -f  7  by  +4,  wo  have  +  ( 4  X  (+  7  )  ) 
=  +  (  +  28)=-!- 28. 

2.  To  multiply  —  7  by  +  4,  we  have  +  (  4  X  (  —  7  )  ) 
.  =  +  (-28)  =  -28, 

3.  To  multiply  -f  7  by  —  4,  we  have  —  (  4  X  (  +  7  )  ) 
==  _  (  +  28  )  =  —  28. 

4.  To  multiply  —  7  by  —  4,  we  have  —  ( 4  X  ( —  7  ) ) 
=  _(_28)  =  +  28. 

The  first  three  cases  are  easy.  To  explain  the  fourth, 
let  us  make  a  practical  application.  Suppose  a  business 
man  makes  four  transactions,  losing  7  dollars  in  each  of 
them.  This  is  case  2.  The  miims  inside  the  parenthesis 
shows  the  $28  to  bo  a  loss.  The  pint  outside  of  it,  that 
this  is  an  additional  item  to  be  entered  on  his  debit  side, 
being  loss,  after  which  bis  book  shows  an  actual  loss  of 
$28.  Now  suppose  this  entry  has  been  made  and  after- 
wards turns  out  to  have  been  a  mistake,  and  we  have  case 
4.  The  mlnu$  inside  the  parenthesis  shows  this* item  to 
be  a  loss^  for  as  such  it  was  entered;  ih^  minus  outside  of 
.  it,  that  this  item  Is  to  be  subtracted,  i.  e.,  erased,  after 
which  his  book  shows  a  gain  of  $28,  compared  with  its 
amount  before  this  subtracting  or  erasing. 

§  8.  If  Multiplication  is  well  understood,  Division  can 
offer  no  difficulty,  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  Division  is  an 
ioiverted  Multiplication,  and  that  the  Quotient  is  in  all 
cases  that  quantity  which,  multiplied  into  the  Divisor,  pro- 
duces the  Dividend. 

There  are  only  two  fundamental  rules  in  Arithmetic 
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EDITORIAL    DEPART3IENT. 

Ous  SuuuKK  Schools  are  about  to  oommence, — an  event  of 
no  small  intereftt  to  thi:*  eommonwealth.  From  our  district  schools 
flow  the  life-blood  of  Ihe  State.  To  these  chiefly  must  we  look  for 
that  instraction,  discipline  and  influence,  which  are  to  gire  charac- 
ter to  the  risug  generation  and  to  fit  men  and  women  lor  the  re* 
sponsible  duties  of  the  ominous  future.  Home  education  as  it  is, 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  this  purpose ;  the  Pulpit  can  only  aid  in 
the  great  work,— cannot  accomplish  it  alone.  How  little  do  Ver- 
mont parents  and  citizens  realize  the  importance  of  our  public 
schools.  And  especiallj  are  we  in  danger  of  neglecting  the  inter- 
ests of  education  amid  the  excitements  of  the  daj,  when  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  roused  to  the  defence  and  protection  of  our  Altars,  our 
Homes,  and  our  Free  lobtitutions.  Bat  we  may  know  that  our 
national  diificnlties  would  never  have  occurred,  the  dark  eloud  that 
now  hangs  over  ns  would  rever  have  gathered,  if  public  schools 
had  always  and  everywhere  been  what  I  bey  should  have  beev.  No 
one  will  deny  this  statement,  yet  the  idea  is  an  important  one  in 
all  its  bearings  up^m  the  present  and  the  future.  Our  Common 
Schodlfl,  under  proper  management,  arc  a  surer  protection  of  our 
rights  and  would  aflbrd  a  more  formidable  defence  against  wrong 
and  oppression,  than  all  the  physical  strength  tliat  can  be  ctrltivated 
and  employed.  We  must  depend  more  upon  education  than  upon 
bayonets,  for  the  support  of  our  cherished  institutions,  or  despotism 
will  soon  assume  the  throne.  Come  what  may,  our  schools  eannos 
with  safety  be  neglected. 

With  what  care  and  earnestness  will  oar  farmers  engage  in  their 
^  Spring's  work  "  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  "So  time  will  be 
lost  to  break  the  "■  fallow  ground,"  to  mellow  and  enrich  the  earth 
and  to  deposit  the  seed,  so  as  to  make  available  the  f>un-l]ght  and 
heat,  and  the  "■  former  and  latter  rain."  Tliey  have  already  se- 
cured the  best  (not  the  cheapesi)  laborers  for  the  ield  and  the 
kitchen.  The  most  approved  and  hence  the  most  expensive  im- 
plements of  hosliondry,  have  been  purchased ;  the  patent  hoe,  and 
rake,  and  scythe,  and  mowing-machine.  Indeed,  everything  nec- 
essary or  desirable  will  be  done  and  in  good  season ;  for  succesa 
and  profit  depend  upon  these  very  things* 

Now  the  question  arises,  have  the  Vermont  farmers  made  aa 
careful  and  thoitmgh  preparation  foi  our  Cooubob  Schools,  abo«i 
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to  commenee  ?  Every  one  most  admit  the  necessitj  of  such  prep- 
aration. Have  thej  repaired  and  put  in  order  their  school  housed 
with  as  much  care  as  they  have  their  bams  f  Have  they  provided 
their  children  <  with  a  supply  of  the  best  books  and  apparatus,  as 
they  have  their  servants  with  the  best  tools  ?  Have  they  sought 
and  secured  only  the  best  qualified  Teachers,  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense, as  they  liave  their  help  employed  ?  And  have  they  re- 
solved to  give  their  children  the  full  control  of  their  time,  that  they 
may  make  the  goeatest  improvement ;  and  often  to  visit  their  schools,  . 
that  they  may  cheer  and  encourage  both  teacher  and  pupils,  and 
know  for  themselves  that  theu*  money  spent  for  school  purposes,  is 
not  wasted  ?  These  are  important  questions,  and  parents  will  do 
well  to  consider  them  attentively  and  answer  them  conscientiously. 

Our  Summer  Schools  will  be  under  the  management  and  instruc- 
tion oi female  tsachers.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Woman  is,  by 
nature  and  education,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position  and  duties  of 
the  teacher.  The  family  and  the  school  is  her  sphere  of  action. 
While  she  remains  in  that  sphere  and  when  fitted  for  it,  she  exerts 
the  greatest  possible  influence  for  good ;  but  when  she  leaves  it  for 
the  pulpit  or  the  fonim,  her  strength  is  wasted  and  her  gloiy  has 
departed. 

It  is  a  wise  policy  that  has,  in  many  instances,  substituted  female 
for  male  teachers  for  our  winter  schools.  The  wages  usually  paid 
ordinary  male  teachers,  the  mere  drones  in  our  profession,  who 
eai  a  full  share  but  make  no  honey,  would  secure  the  services  of 
the  best  professional  female  teachers  who  are  capable  oi  governing 
and  instructing  our  most  difficult  schools.  Let  school  agents  re- 
member this  fact  and  act  accordingly. 

In  the  success  of  our  Summer  Schools  we  feel  a  deep  interest, 
and  to  the  hundreds  of  young  ladies  about  to  be  employed  in  them, 
we  would  speak  a  word  of  encouragement.  We  propose  in  our 
next  numbers,  to  make  some  suggestions  for  their  special  benefit, 
upon  the  mode  and  means  of  school  keeping,  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  our  experience  and  observation  in  the  district  and  the 
school  room.  0. 

^Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  but  the  rod 
of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him." 

'^ He  that  spareth  his  rod^  haieth  his  son:  but  he  that 
loveth  bim  chasteneth  him  betimes." — Pbotebbs. 
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EDITORIAL   inSCELLANT. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion  [Hon.  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  President]  will 
1)6  held  at  Brattleboro,  sometime  during  the  month  of  August  next. 
A  more  extended  notice  of  the  meeting  will  be  published  in  future 

numbers  of  the  Journal. 

• 

Dayid  Marsh  Wabrex,  A.  M.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  dictin- 
guished  author  of  Warrerii  Phytical,  Common  School^  andPrimanf 
CreographieSy  (which  are  among  the  best  text  books  in  our  schools,) 
died  in  Baltimore,  March  10.  Mr.  Warren  has  been  bng  known 
and  higblj  esteemed  among  the  educators  of  our  countrj. 

Massachusetts  has  4497  public  schools ;  her  pupils  between 
the  age  of  5  and  15,  number  238,714;  the  numbei  of  teachers  ia 
the  winter  schools  is  5210 ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers,  io* 
duding  board,  $50,56 ;  of  female  teachers,  $19,98 ;  amount  ex- 
pended on  public  schools  alone,  for  instruction  and  board  of  teach- 
ers, $1,565,103  75. 

Ohio  has  892,844  pupils  from  the  age  of  5  to  21 ;  20,791 
teachers  have  received  the  past  year  for  services,  $2,760,828. 

Bhode  Island  has  27,756  pupils,  and  has  employed  595 
teachers,  and  expended  for  the  support  of  her  schools  $120,075  26* 

Now,  AND  Then.— The  Anglo-Saxons,  who  now  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  races,  were  heathen  barbarians  less  than  2000  years 
ago. 

A  Clergyman  become  a  Teacher. — ^The  Bev.  H.  M.  Grout 
resigned  the  charge  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Putney, 
and  was  dismissed  by  a  council  February  27th.  lie  has  since 
been  elected  Principal  of  Monson  Academy,  at  Monson,  Mass. 

Dartmouih  College. — Ber.  G.  T.  Chapman,  D.  D.,  of  New* 
boryport,  says  the  Joumalj  is  now  completing  the  biographical 
notices  of  the  alumni  of  Dartmouth  College,  commenced  by  the 
late  Dr.  Richards,  and  wishes  aU  those  who  have  not  supplied  the 
desired  information,  to  do  so  without  delay. 

Smithsonian  Institute. — ^William  B.  Astor,  of  New  York, 
Hon.  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  and  President  C.  C# 
Felton,  of  Massachusetts^  have  been  appointed  regents  of  th« 
Smithsonian  Institute.  0* 
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NOTICES  OP  BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONS,  &c. 

The  Old  Log  School  Houte^  furnitured  with  Inddenta  of  School 
Life,  Notes  of  Tmvel,  Poetrj,  Hints  to  Teachers  and  Pupils,  and 
Miscellaneous  Sketches ;  Illustrated.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Ciarl», 
Editor  of  Clark's  School  Visitor.  Large  12ino.,  price  one  dollar. 
Loarz,  Getz  Sc  Co.,  Philadelphia.  We  have  read  this  work  with 
much  interest.  It  offers  a  rich  treat  to  alL  The  storj  of  the  Old 
Log  School  House  is  founded  upon  fact,  jet  no  one  will  fail  to  find 
in  it  many  a  well  drawn  picture  of  incidents  in  his  own  boyhood. 
As  we  read  the  book,  so  graphic  and  life-like  is  the  riaiTalive,  we 
forgot  the  present  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  past.  Blessed  be 
the  memory  of  the  old  school  house  where  we  first  stood  up  with 
Webster  in  hand,  to  say  our  a  h  c '«.  How  abashed  we  felt  as  we 
looked  at  the  frontispiece  anil  then  at  our  teacher,  and  thought  of 
the  tiMime  height  he  had  attained,  while  we  saw  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  that  rugged  hilU 

To  every  teacher  who  commenced  his  course  in  a  rough  country 
4chool  house,  we  would  say,,  buy  this  book  and  readily  if  you  would 
revel  once  more  in  the  joys  and  struggle  again  with  the  trials  of 
your  early  school  days,  and  enjoy  anew  the  pleasure  of  the  tri- 
umphs which  marked  your  early  progress  in  the  path  of  knowledge. 

Palmers  History  of  England^  a  new  text  book,  upon  a  plan 
novel  and  attractive,  illustrated  by  plates,  with  a  chart — the  '*  Royal 
Oak,"  showing  the  succession  of  the  Crown  of  England,  from  Eg- 
bert to  Victoria.  12mo.,  445  pages.  One  dollar,  retail,  or  nine 
dollars  per  dozen  to  teachers.     Robert  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  book  supplies  a  d^ideratum  long  felt  by  teachers  who 
have  desired  a  text  book  that  should  contain,  withfn  a  suitable  com- 
pass, a  history  of  England  that  would  be  sufficiently  complete  for 
the  American  student,  and  at  the  same  time  be  written  in  an  at- 
tractive style.  The  style  is  attractive  and  the  arrangement  me- 
thodical. The  work  has  been  used  with- great  auccess  in  many  of 
the  best  schools  of  the  country,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to 
teachers  and  school  officers.  Next  to  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  our  own  country,  ranks  in  importance  an  acquaiotance  with  the 
history  of  "  the  mother  country." 

Gresnleaf's  Series,  published,  also,  by  R.  S»  Davis  &  Co.,  arc, 
together  with  Colbum's  Mental,  ike-  only  authorized  text  books 
upon  the  science  of  Arithmetic,  in  Vermont.    The  quiet  ttnanimity 
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with  which  thej  have  heen  received  into  oar  ^hools  since  their 
adoption  hj  the  Board  of  Education,  strongly  attests  their  high 
merit, 

QttesHam  on  the  Acts  of-  the  Apostles  ^  hj  H.  HamliD.  Fab* 
lished  by  Henry  Hoyt,  Boston.  This  series  of  lessons  is  designed, 
both  for  young  minds  and  for  those  of  maturer  growth.  We  are 
pleased  with  the  arrangement  and  scope  of  the  questions  and  ref- 
erences, and  doubt  not  that  it  will  prove  an  excellent  help  tb  the 
study  of  the  Acts. 

Ifbrth  American  Review,  The  April  dumber  of  this  eiudite 
quarterly  is  before  us,  being  the  last  of  Vol.  XCII.,.  and  No. 
CXCI.  from  the  commencement  of  the  publication.  The  contents 
of  the  present  number  are  :  I.  Criminal  Procedure  ;  II.  Smith's 
Tables  of  Ecclesiastical  History ;  UL  Explorations  in  Eastern 
Africa ;  IV.  Documentary  History  of  the  Revolution ;  V.  De 
Gerando ;  VI.  Temporal  Power  of  the  Church  ;  VII.  The  Liter- 
ature of  Power ;  VI 11.  Slavery — Its  Origin  and  its  Remedy ;  IX* 
Appleton  on  the  Rules  of  Evidence ;  X.  Travel  in  Europe ;  XI« 
Critical  Notices.  Terms,  $5,00  per  annum.  Address :  Crosbyi 
Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.,  117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

AtlayUic  Monthly  for  May.  Contents :  Agnes  of  Sorentov  Rest 
and  Motion,  Lights  of  the  English  Lake  District,  Pink  and  Blue, 
Pomegranate-Flowers,  the  Prairie  State,  Concerning  Future 
Years,  Brother  Jonathan's  Lament  for  Sister  Caroline,  Original 
Memorials  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  The  Niger  and  its  Explorers,  Reviews 
and  Literary  Notices. 

The  first  article  is  the  commencement  of  M^s.  Harriet  Beeeher 
Stowe's  new  Serial,  %vhich  is  to  be  continued  throughout  the  year. 
Thid  opening  number  is  charming.  It  was  written  while  the  au- 
.  thor  was  sojourning  in  Southern  Italy,  and  her  pen  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Sorento,  blended  with  the 
dash  of  the  Mediterranean  uiM)n  her  rocky  shores.  Let  all  who 
would  enjoy  a  monthly  treat  from  this  gifted  author,  subscribe  at 
once  for  the  Atlantic,  which  is  still  furnished  wiih  the  School 
Journal  for  three  dollars  per  year. 

Ilarper^s  Neio  Monthly  Magazine  fbr  May,  closes  the  twenty- 
second  volume  of  this  valuable  publication.  The  contents  are, 
A  Summer  in  New  England,  (Boston  and  Lowell,)  The  Old  Love 
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*  * 

and  the  New,  Three  Months  in  Labrador,  Digging  for  Carthage^ 
The  Debatable  Babj,  George  Sogers  Clarke,  Orlej  Farm,  A  Sin- 
gle liV  Oman's  Storj,  the  Adventures  of  Philip,  (bj  Thackeraj,) 
Prince  Napoleon,  A  Woman's  'Adventare,  Monthly  Becord  of 
Current  Events,  (itself  worth  the  price  of  the  Monthly,)  Literaiy 
Notices,  Editor's  £asj  Chair,  Our  Foreign  Bureau,  Editor's 
Drawer,  Fashions  for  Maj. 

Furnished  bj  us  the  same  as  the  Atlantic. 

The  Toung  Iblk's  Monitor  is  an  illustrated  monthly  paper  pub-  * 
lished  the  first  of  eac^  month,  at  thirty-three  cents  per  annum* 
The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  young,  incul- 
cating principles  of  Temperance  and  Morality.  It  will  besides 
contain  good  reading  for  older  people,  and  illustrated  rebuses,  enig- 
mas, etc.,  to  make  evenings  at  home  pleasant  to  the  young.  No 
quack  notices  inserted.  Agents  wanted.  Eight  copies  for  two 
dollars.    Address  B.  "hL  Mansur,  Mount  Vernon,  Me. 

Peterson's  Lady's  National  Magazine^  and  Arthur'n  Home  Mag- 
azine^  for  May,  are  promprly  upon  our  table,  with  their  usual  va- 
riety of  engravings,  patterns,  fashions,  etc 

Godey's  Lad\(s  Book  is  on  our  table,  and  as  usual,  is  not  only 
richly  embellished  with  engravings,  but  is  rich  in  style  and  matter. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  monthlies  of  the  kind. 

LEWIS^  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

FOB  PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

The  first  Term  of  this  Institute  will  open  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1861. 

It  is  fully  inoorpol-ated  and  will  have  four  able  Professors,  Dr.  Dix  Lewis 
fillbig  the  Chair  of  Gymnastics. 

In  this  Institute  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  will  be  fully  prepared  to  tekch 
three  hundred  gymnastic  exercises  admirably  adapted  to  schools,  families, 
and  the  general  gymnasium. 

All  interested  can  send  lor  a  Circular,  enclosing  stamp.  Direct  to  Dr. 
DIX  LEWIS,  Box  12.  Boston.  Mass.      . 


LEWIS'  NEW  GYMNASTICS 

AND 

BOSTON  JOURNAL  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Edited  and  Published  by  Dr.  Dix  Lewis.    Monthly,  sixteen  pagcCf 
quarto,  only  One  Dollar  per  year ;  and  to  clubs  of  ten,  50  cents. 
may2m  AddMs,  Dr.  DIX  LEWIS,  Box  12,  Boston,  Mus. 
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VwHeeE  JiSe,  1861.  NUMBER  VL 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AS  RELATED   TO  MENTAL. 

In  this  artiele  we  propose,  briefly,  to  enter  our  protest 
against  the  practice  so  prevalent  among  parents,  of  urging 
on  the  merdoi  development  of  their  children,  with  little 
regard  to  the  unfolding  of  their  physical  powers.  One 
distinguished  writer  says, — "  If  you  wish  to  develop  the 
mind  of  a  pupil,  exercise  his  body ;  make  him  healthy  and 
strong,  that  you  may  make  him  prudent  and  reasonable." 
The  ancient  philosopher,  Plato,  says, — "  Excess  of  bodily 
exercise  may  fonder  us  wild  and  unmanageable,  but  ex- 
cess of  arts,  science,  and  music,  makes  us  faddled  and  ef-- 
feminate.  Only  the  right  combincdion  makes  the  soul  wise 
and  manly.''  The  Superintendent  ot  the^Boston  Schools, 
Hon.  J.  D.  Philbnckf  in  a  recent  very  excellent  report  up- 
on this  subject,  writes^ — ^^  Hitherto  we  have  directed  our 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  intellectual  education. 
The  tasks  of  the  brain  have  been  greatly  increased,  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  of  care  for  the  preservation 
of  health.     This  is  the  great  defect  of  American  educationJ* 

We  might  add  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  the  learned 
of  all  ages.  It  has  surprised  us,  to  note  how  nearly  cor- 
rect has  the  theory  of  the  wise  always  been,  upon  this 
subject.  But  how  lamentably  defective  has  been  their 
practice  I  It  has  been  left  to  this  generation  to  attempt 
this  reform.  Said  Montaigne,  years  ago,—''  It  is  the  soul, 
and  not  the  body  alone,  which  we  educate,  and  we  must 
iiot  train  the  one  without  the  other,"  It  is  well  for  us 
now,  when  we  see  the  majority  of  our  precocious  children 
dying  at  an  early  age,  and  the  mass  of  our  educated  men 
<iragging  out  a  life  of  disease  and  suffering,  to  begin  to 
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inqnire  into  thd  reason  of  this  unhappy  result.  Surely, 
if  education  is  to  be  acquired  only  at  the  risk  of  health, 
it  were  better  for  all  to  taste  sparingly  of  the  fruits  of 
knowledge.  But  we  do  not  believe  this.  We  know  that 
our  Creator  has  given  no  iaculty  of  body  or  mind  that 
may  not  be  developed  and  cultivated  without  injury  to 
any  other  faculty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove 
this,  for  all  who  believe  in  the  beneficence  of  God,  our 
Creator,  will  assent  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Per- 
fect harmony  prevails  in  all  His  works,  and  not  less  in 
man  than  in  the  lower  orders  of  creation. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  effeminacy  of  body  so  often  accom- 
panies attainments  in  knowledge  ?  May  we  not  conclude 
that  the  harmony  of  ^he  law  that  governs  the  connection 
of  the  mind  and  body,  has  been  disturbed  ?  Every  one 
of  us  has  noticed  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  the  body 
only,  produces  a  great,  coarse,  overgrown,  and  awkward 
physical  frame ;  and  that  the  culture  of  the  mind  to  the 
neglect  of  the  body,  always  produces  the  opposite  phys- 
ical reauU,  that  is,  a  weak,  sickly,  and  puny  body,  while 
^e  mind  itself  has  not  often  that  vigor  and  acuteness  of 
perception  which  we  should  expect. 

In  a  former  article  we  took  the  position  that  activity  is 
health  to  the  body.  The  body  being  the  tenement  of  the 
mind;  jand  having  such  intimate  connection  with  it  that  it 
is  an  anomaly  for  a  truly  sound  mind  to  be  found  in  an 
unsound  body,  we  now  assume  the  position  that  bodily  , 
exercise,  moderate,  but  regular  and  thorough,  is  essential 
to  a  healthy  development  and  action  of  the  mind.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  this  triith  is  taking  such  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  educators  of  our  country. 
But  we  fear  that  in  our  own  State  its  importance  is  not 
felt  as  it  should  be.  We  know  of  many  a  school  house 
whose  seats  are  not  very  soft  and  pliable  to  the  touch  of 
the  little  ones  sent  there  daily  during  these  long  summer 
months,  to  learn  their  '^  ab  c's  "  and  "  to  cypher  and  study 
geography,"  whose  '^  patrons  "  would  consider  it  an  luih 
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pardonable  misdemeanor  on  tbe  part  of  the  teacher,  to 
fail  to  keep  the  '^  little  mischiefa ''  within  the  school-room 
at  least  six  hours  each  day.  No  matter  how  bright  or 
tempting  the  out  door  scenes,  shut  up  just  so'  long  they 
must  be  kept,  as  per  bargain  of  committee  with  teacher ! 

We  would  say  to  these  teachers,  as  you  value  the  future 
health  and  happiness  of  your  little  lambs,  let  them  snuJBT 
an  occasional  puff  of  the  perfume  laden  breeze.  Have 
you  a  class  in  Geography,  do  not  compel  them  to  sit  and  con 
over  tbe  dry  definitions  of  the  natural  divisions,  but,  if 
there  is  a  hill  in  sight,  or  a  brook,  or  a  pond,  throw  open 
a  window  and  illustrate  the  lesson  by  a  sight  of  the  real^ 
thing  which  the  Geography  is  intended  to  teach.  And 
would  there  be  any  harm  in  your  taking  your  class  and 
going  down  by  the  side  of  the  brook  or  pond,  and  there 
teaching  them  what  an  island  is,  or  a  peninsula  (almost 
an  island),  or  a  coast,  or  a  cape,  or  a  bay?  And  then 
lead  them  to  look  away  to  the  mountain,  to  the  hill,  and 
the  valley,  and  thus  acquire  a  relative  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  study,  and  of  its  simplicity  and  import- 
ance. Would  not  this  knowledge,  so  pleasantly  acquired, 
be  as  valuable,  and  permanent  tOo,  as  if  the  book  had  been 
blindly  followed,  and  its  definitions  abstractly  committed  ? 

Children  love  to  play  with  stones  and  sticks,  and  to 
build  play-houses  with  them.  Might  not  ^Jie  wide-awake 
toacher  use  these  to  illustrate  a  lesson  in  Arithmetic,  and 
out  in  the  yard  occasionally,  too,  as  effectively  as  with  her 
pupils  perched  up  on  the  hard  bench,  with  curved  spine 
bending  over  theblack  and  desolate  slate? 

A  very  small  portion  of  a  child's  education  is  acquired 
at  school,  and  yet  wo  too  often  act  and  teach  as  if  wo 
thought  it  all  learned  there.  The  great  object  of  the 
school  is  not  to  secure  the  perfect  committal  of  text-books. 
We  hold  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  have 
a  constant  regard  for  the  health  of  his  pupils,  as  for  their 
progress  in  knowledge.  And  we  would  also  assert  that 
this   is  the  surest  way  to  secure  thorough  progress  in 
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■tudjy  namelj,  bj  keeping  a  careful  oversight  of  the  health  j 
physical  developmeDt  of  the  bodies  of  their  pupils.  Ey- 
erj  teacher  knows  that  a  scholar  will  learn  better  when 
he  feels  well ;  that  his  mind  is  clear  and  more  acljjve.  He 
also  knows,  if  he  has  experience  in  teaching,  that,  to  keep 
a  scholar  feeling  well,  he  must  keep  him  pleasantly  em* 
ployed.  He  must  also  avoid  keeping  him  too  closely  con* 
fined,  until  his  every  limb  and  muscle  aches,  and  then 
scolding  him  for  being  restless ;  and  he  should  give  him  fre- 
quent change  of  place  and  exercise,  so  that  neither  body 
nor  mind  shall  become  weary.  One  great  aid  to  the 
teacher  in  this  respect,  is  the  introduction  of  the  simple 
gymnastic  exercises,  which  may  be  used  in  concert  by 
classes  or  schools,  and  in  any  school  room  with  good  ef- 
fect. A  few  minutes  thus  spent  each  half  day,  will  drive 
dullness  from  any  school,  and  bring  a  healthy  glow  and  a 
smile  to  the  cheek  of  every  pupil,  and  the  teacher,  too. 
Fellow  Teacher,  try  it,  and  see  to  it,  that  while  you  abate 
not  an  iota  of  your  efforts  to  promote  the  mental  culture 
of  your  pupils,  you  do  not  neglect  u  proper  care  of 
their  health,  by  failing  to  use  every  means  in  your  power 
to  develop  their  bodies.  Thus,  while  you  neglect  not  the 
latter,  shall  you  most  surely  promote  the  former.        L. 


The  First  IJ^alm  Book.— The  first  book  printed  in  the 
United  States  was  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  1640.  It  passed 
through  many  editions  here,  and  was  reprinted  in  England 
in  eighteen  editions,  the  last  one  being  published  in  1745. 
In  Scotland  it  passed  through  twenty-two  editions.  The 
last  one  appeared  in  1756.  It  thus  appears  that  the  first 
work  printed  in  America  enjoyed  a  lasting  reputation,  and 
had  a  wider  circulation  abroad  than  any  volume  which  has 
since  appeared.  We  believe  it  passed  through  seventy 
editions  in  all. 


The  man  who  lives  for  himself  alone,  lives  fox:  a  mean 
fellow. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  SCHOOL  LIFE  EXPERIENCE. 

I. 

Several  years  ago,  two  interesting  young  men  and 
brothers,  entered  one  of  our  Vermont  Academies.  They 
were  sons  of  a  deceased  minister  who  had  left  their  ex- 
cellent mother  in  dependant  circumstances,  and  with  four 
children  to  support  and  educate.  It  was  aoon  discovered 
by  their  teacher,  that  they  were  young  men  of  talent,  en- 
ergy and  character.  Hence,  they  were  encouraged  and 
aided  in  a  course  of  study  preparatory  for  College.  In 
one  instance,  the  elder  had  the  loan  of  fifty  dollars  with- 
out interest,  on  condition  that  his  younger  brother  should 
have  the  use  of  it  ia  turn.  This  money  was  expended, 
and  again  earned  by  teaching  school,  to  be  again  expend- 
ed. The  interest  was  annually  paid  for  the  support  of 
missions.  And  finally^  the  amount  was  again  earned  in 
the  same  way,  and  returned  to  the  creditor.  Time  passed 
on,  and  these  young  men  had  at  length  struggled  through 
a  liberal  course  of  education ;  had  encountered  every  di^ 
ficulty,  and  overcome  every  obstacle,  ond  already  gained 
honorable  distinction  as  scholars  and  christian  men.  Now 
one  is  a  successful  lawyer  in  a  New  England  City,  and 
the  other  is  an  able  and  honored  Professor  in  one  of  our 
New  England  Colleges.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in 
this  connection,  that  pupils  need  encouragement  and  in- 
spiration more  than  instruction.  That  teacher  alone  is 
master  of  his  profcFsion,  who  knows  how  to  wake  up  the 
sleeping  energies  of  the  soul,  and  to  guide  bis  pupils  to 
euccessful  self-application.  And  another  idea  is  suggest- 
ed ;  poverty  ia  the  scliool  in  which  the  most  practical, 
useful  and  suceessiul  men  are  trained  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  life. 

IL 

A  HARD  CASE,  AVD  HOW  IT  WAB  TREATED. 

A  lad  of  fifteen  years,  noted  for  his  stubbornness,  wa6 
floated  with  his  class  in  the  recitation  room.  An  insult- 
ing answer  had  been  given  to  a  simple  questioUi  without 
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provocation.  The  teacher  came  down  from  the  desk  and 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  The  insult  was 
continued.  The  boy  was  then  ordered  to  come  out  upon 
the  floor ;  he  refused,  and  challenged  the  teacher  to  take 
him  out  of  his  seat.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and 
in  a  moment,  the  boy  lay  at  full  length  upon  the  floor. 
He  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  with  an  oath,  began  an  as- 
sault upon  the  teacher.  It  was  not  ^' 8ece8»ionf"  hut  war. 
He  was  met  with  a  blow  that  prostrated  him.  He  resumed 
the  assault,  and  continued  iofighi  and  swear j  until  he  had 
fallen  six  times.  He  was  now  conquered.  The  recita- 
tion was  then  completed,  and  the  lad  invited  to  the  teach- 
er's room.  At  this  point,  commenced  a  process  of  ''mor- 
al suasion."  The  rebel  had  been  subdued,  and  rightful 
authority  re-established.  Now,  the  pupil  must  be  re- 
stored to  duty,  and  confidence.  And  this  was  effectually 
done,  in  the  case  before  us,  by  a  half  bourns  kind  and  fa- 
miliar conversation.  The  boy  was  convinced  that  the 
teacher  acted  only  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  for  his  good ; 
that  he  was  still  his  friend,  and  was  ready  to  do  anything 
in  his  power  for  his  good.  So  complete  was  this  victory, 
and  so  effectual  the  discipline,  that  the  lad,  the  same  day, 
rebuked  a  classmate  for  eensuring  the  teacher'a  severity, 
fully  and  publicly  justified  his  course,  and  has  ever  since, 
manifested  the  most  sincere  friendship  towards  him. 
Three  years  afler  the  boy  had  left  school,  he  returned  to 
visit  his  teacher,  and  expressed  to  him  gratitnde,  in  view 
of  his  fidelity,  and  said  to  him,  that  that  punishment  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  in  bis  experience.  In  view 
€/i  this,  and  numerous  other  cases  like  it,  in  my  school  life 
experience,  allow  me  to  suggest  to  yonng  teachers,  first 
of  all,  maintain  your  auiharity,  and  at  whatever  expense. 
Be  prompt  and  energetic  in  subduing  rebellion.  Do  not 
allow  the  rebels  to  take  half  your  "forts,"  and  to  fortify 
themselves  for  aggressive  warfare,  before  yon  move 
against  them,  but  strike  the  decisive  blow  at  once.  It  is 
much  easier  to  retain^  than  to  regain  authority  over  a 
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ftcbooly  or  a  state.  Let  the  school  master  learn  wisdom 
from  President  Buchanan's  weakness  and  folly.  Another 
idea ;  never  allow  a  chastised  pupil  to  mingle  with  his 
companions,  or  return  home,  until  you  have  had  private 
and  faithful  conversation  with  him.  Do  not  let  the  sun 
go  down  upon  his  wrath.  By  moral  power,  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  after  the  severe  chastisement^  he  is  made 
your  friend,  and  fully  restored  to  duty.  In  these  hard 
cases,  the  bhw  must  come  first,  but  must  always  be  fol- 
lowed by  kind  and  confidential  treatment. 

III. 

A  CASE  OF    PILFERING,   AND  HOW  THE  HABIT  WAS  CORBEOTED. 

Into  the  same  school,  was  introduced  another  lad,  from 
a  New  England  City,  who  had  been  addicted  to  pilfering 
from  early  childhood.  The  teacher  was  not  apprised  of 
the  fact  when  the  boy  entered.  He  had  found  him  bright, 
intelligent,  and  in  many  things,  conscientious.  He  was 
roguish  and  shrewd,  but  not  malicious.  But  soon  his 
propensity  to  steal  manifested  itself  in  an  "overt  act." 
He  had  taken  fourteen  dollars  from  the  teacher's  drawer. 
No  one  had  seen  him  do  it;  there  was  no  evidence  against 
him,  except  the  betrayal  of  a  guilty  conscience,  when  the 
subject  was  alluded  to.  This  fact  fixed  suspicion,  and 
aided  the  teacher  in  his  investigation.  He  brought  the 
subject  before  the  school,  and  exposed  the  folly,  guilt,  and 
danger,  of  such  conduct ;  he  urged  the  probability  that 
the  guilty  one  would  be  discovered,  and  the  certainty  thai 
his  crime  would  be  exposed  and  punished.  It  was  pre* 
Bumed  that  this  was  an  act  of  indiscretion,  and  upon  re- 
flection, the  pupil  would  deeply  regret  it,  and  earnestly 
desire  to  restore  the  money,  and  recover  himself  from  the 
disgrace  incurred.  A  way  was  left  open  and  time  given 
for  restitution.  And  the  next  morning  when  the  school 
met  for  religious  exercises,  the  teacher  found  his  money 
carefully  deposited  in  his  Bible.  Of  course,  the  act  of  re- 
storing was  warmly  commended,  and  the  occasion  im; 
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proved,  to  impresd  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  im« 
portance  of  regulating  conscience  by  the  Bible.  That 
was  a  good  place  to  deposit  stolen  money,  and  a  safe  way 
to  correct  bad  habits.  The  discipline  ended  here,  and  we 
have  only  to  record  the  sequel.  What  has  become  of  thai 
lad  ?  I  am  assured  that  he  was  never  afterwards  guilty 
of  pilfering.  On  leaving  school,^  he  served  for  years,  as  a 
clerk,  in  whom  his  employer  had  entire  confidence,  and 
now  he  is  a  successful  business  inan,  and  worthy  citizen, 
■ettled  with  a  family  in  a  large  village  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Boston. 

It  occurs  to  tne  here,  to  suggest,  that  moral  evifo,  like 
all  others,  in  school^  should  be  corrected  publicly  whenever 
the  offence  is  public.  In  this  way,  the  influence  of  the 
correction  is  felt  both  upon  the  individual  and  the  whole 
school,  and  oftentimes  reaches 'similar  cases  of  guilt  not 
known  to  the  teacher. 

My  second  suggestion  is,  that  all  such  habits  as  false- 
hood, profanity,  and  thieving,  are  ordinarily  more  easily 
corrected  by  mxyral  means.  In  some  such  cases,  however, 
the  rod  is  the  only  remedy.  If  that  fails,  there  is  no  hope 
of  cure.  And  it  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  all  the 
moral  power  that  is  brought  to  bear  in  the  correction  of 
bad  habits^  and  punishment  of  crime,  must  be  drawn  from 
the  jBiftfe  and  applied  in  the  exercise  of  a  christian  spirit. 
In  all  cases  of  discipline,  the  teacher  should  aim  to  reform 
and  save  the  offender,  when  this  can  be  done  without  in- 
jury to  the  school.  But  if  the  school  or  the  criminal 
must  "be  aacrijlced,  the  teacher's  duty  is  plain.  Hang  the 
rebels,  and  save  the  country.  H. 


SciENCB,  ITS  TBijE  POSFTION. — It  was  an  admirable  reply 
of  a  converted  astronomer,  who,  when  interrogated  concern- 
ing his  comparative  estimate  of  religion  and  the  science 
he  had  formerly  idolized,  answered,  "I  am  How  bound  for 
heaven,  and  I  take  the  stars  in  my  way." 
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EOCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time !  in  your  flight. 
Make  me  a  child  again— just  for  to  night ! 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore, 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  yore ; 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care. 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair  ; 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep — 
Bock  me  to  sleep,  Mother — ^rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Backward,  flow  backward,  O  swift  tide  of  years  I 

I  am  weary  of  toil,  I  am  weary  of  tears : 

Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  vain, 

Take  them,  and  give  me  my  childhood  again  ! 

I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay,  , 

Weary  of  flinging  my  soulrwealth  away. 

Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap : 

Rock  me  to  sleep.  Mother — rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue : 
Mother,  0  Mother  I  my  heart  calls  for  you  ! 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green,         ^ 
Blossomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between  : 
Yet  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain, 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again : 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep, 
Rock  me  to  sleep.  Mother — rock  me  to  sleep  [ 

Over  my  heart  in  the  days  that  are  flown. 

No  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shone : 

No  other  worship  abides  and  endures. 

Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient  like  yours : 

None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 

From  the  sorrowing  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain  : 

Slumber^s  soil  calm  o'er  my  heavy  lids  creep, 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother — ^rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Come,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighted  with  gold. 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again  as  of  old : 
Let  it  fall  over  my  forehead  to-night. 
Shielding  my  eyes  from  the  flickering  light, 
For  oh  !  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more. 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  vision  of  yore : 
liovingly,  softly  its  bright  billows  swecp^- 
Bock  me  to  sleep,  Mother — ^rock  me  to  sleep ! 
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Mother,  dear  Mother !  the  years  have  heen  long 

Since  lost  I  was  hashed  bj  your  lullaby  song: 

Sing,  then,  again  ! — to  my  soul  it  shall  stem 

Womanhood's  years  have  been  only  a  dream  : 

Clasp  to  your  arms  in  a  loving  embiaee, 

With  your  soft,  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face. 

Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep  : 

liock  me  to  sleep,  Mother — rock  me  to  sleep  !  qci  ? 

"  THE  ROD  THE  LAST  RESORT. " 

Messrs.  Editors  :  —  Your  correspondent,  "  C.  C.  P.," 
thinks  that  the  main  difference  between  us  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  in  our  understanding  of  the  phrase^ "  last  resort.  " 
It  may  be  so.  Then  the  question  arises,  what  does  the 
expression  mean  ?  C.  C.  P.  replies,  "  The  last  resort  is 
the  resort  which  one  takes  when  nothing  else  will  answer 
the  purpose."  I  see  not  why  this  definition  may  not  apply 
to  any  other  punishment,  as  well  as  .to  flogging.  "Noth- 
ing else  will  answer  the  purpose  "  in  the  healing  art,  but 
tlie  remedy  which  the  disease  requires ;  if  "  the  presence 
of  the  mayor  and  police  and  the  reading  of  the  riot  act," 
will  quell  the  mob,  then  "  lead  and  steel "  would  not  only 
be  undesirable  but  improper;,  if  the  offence  in  school 
»does  not  require  the  use  of  the  rod,  in  such  a  case  it  should 
never  be  used.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  punishment 
that  is  suitable  and  necessary  is  as  much  the  "last  resort" 
as  flogging.  But  your  correspondent  says  it  may  be 
*'the  first  and  the  last.  "  That  is  the  very-  thing  !  am 
contending  for  —  that  the  use  of  the  rod  in  school,  as  of- 
ten as  otherwise,  must  come  first,  and  I  would  always  ap- 
ply it  so  effectually  that  it  would  be  the  last. 

To  my  mind,  the  phrase,  "  last  resort/'  conveys  the  idea 
that  every  thing  else  has  been  tried  and  has  failed  to  ac- 
complish the  object.  In  the  healing  art,  the  surgeon  has 
resorted  to  dosing  with  drugs,  to  save  a  mortifying  limb, 
and  after  ail  has  failed  and  the  disease  has  reached  almost 
to  the  seat  of  life,  he  amputates  the  limb,  as  the  "  last  re. 
sort."    If  so,  he  is  an  .ignoramus  and  a  quack.    The  may- 
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or  of  Baltimore  tries  to  persuade  the  crazy  mob  to  allow 
peaceful  Boldiers  to  pass  through  her  streets,  and  failing 
by  such  means,  ho  orders  a  "blaze  of  musketry."  That 
was  the  "last  resort,"  when  it  should  have  been  the  firdy 
as  it  was  the  only  remedy.  The  shedding  of  blood  in  such 
cases,  is  not"(Ae  last  resort."  It  is  the  /r«^  and  only, 
suitable  means  to  be  employed.  The  school  master  has 
a  desperate  case  of  recklessness,  or  rebellion.  He  has 
been  told  that  flogging  is  an  evil  which  should  seldom  be 
employed — a"  last  resort."  Hence,  ho  tries  this  remedy^ 
and  that,  until  he  has  exhausted  all  the  punishments  in  his 
penal  code,  but  has  failed.  Now,  as  a  "  last  resort,"  he 
takes  the  rod,  which  has  lost  half  its  power  and  efficiency 
by  the  delay.  It  should  have  been  the  blow  firstj  and 
moral  suasion  afterwards.  The  teacher  is  presumed  to 
understand  his  business,  and  if  he  does,  he  can  discrimi- 
nate between  the  different  kinds  of  crime,  and  assign  tho 
appropriate  punishment.  And  when  he  meets  a  case  that 
requires  the  severe  use  of  the  rod,  he  will  apply  that  pun- 
ishment effectually,  and  at  once,  not  as  the  "  last  resort." 
That  physician  is  a  fool,  who,  when  his  patient  needs  cal- 
omel, gives  him  only  a  sugar  pellet. 

But,  C.  C.  P.  says,  "It  does  not  follow  because  a  thing 
is  the  Mast  resort,'  that  it  is  not  the  appropriate  thing,  and 
the  only  thing,  to  meet  the  pase."  If  it  is  "the  appropri- 
ate thing,  and  the  only  thing,  to  meet  the  case,"  why  not 
employ  it,  whenever  and  wherever  the  case  is  met  with  ? 
It  would  then  be  the  first  resort — the  sure  temedy. 

But  "the  last  resort,"  he  says,  "always  implies  some- 
thing unpleasant,  something  we  would  avoid  if  we  could  1" 
So  does  every  punishment  imply  something  unpleasant. 
An  agreeable  punisament,  a  pleasant  chastisement  I  Such 
an  expression  would  be  a  solecism.  We  would  avoid,  if 
we  could,  the  crimes  that  make  punishment  in  school  nec- 
essary, but  the  appropriate  punishmen'ts,  whether  mild  or 
severe,  are  not  evUs.  If  the  rod  is  to  be  seldom  used,  it 
is  only  because  the  cases  requiring  it,  but  seldom  occur. 
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And  I  repeat  it,  as  often  as  otherwise,  the  bloto  must  come 
first;  I  mean  when  the  blow  comes  at  all.  And  here  is 
the  position  I  wish'  to  take  on  this  subject ;  to  maintain 
that  the  rod  in  school  is  legitimate,  essential,  and  merci- 
fal,  and  that  the  master  should  use  it  freely,  and  faithfully, 
always,  when  necessary.  And  /  believe  such  is  "  the  habit 
of  the  best  disciplinarians."  To  aU,  ^tben,  1  would  say, 
use  the  rod  in  every  case  which  requires  such  treatment, 
and  use  it  thoroughly.  ''  Let  it  be  like  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate,"  [to  quell  the  mob  and  put  down  rebellion,] 
**and  the  knife  of  the  surgeon,"  [to  amputate  all  mortify- 
ing limbs,  and  extirpate  all  cancerous  tumors,]  ''and  let  it 
never  be  wielded  in  vain."  H. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  ENGLISH. 

The  following  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  illustrate 
the  change  which  our  language  has  undergone  since  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century. 

[A.  D.,  1250.] 
Fader  our  in  heven,  helewyed  bethe  thy  nam,  com  thy 
kingeriche,  thy  will  both  don  in  heven  and  in  erthe.  Our 
everich  day  breid  gifoustoday.  And  forghivo  us  our 
dettes,  as  we  forghiven  our  dettoures.  And  lede  ous' 
nought  into  temptatioun,  bot  delyver  us  from  ivel.    Amen. 

[A.  D.,  1300. 
Fadir  (mr  in  hevene,  Halewyd  be  thi  name,  copae  thi 
Jdngdam,  Thi  wille  be  don,  as  in  hevene  and  in  erthe. 
Our  uche  duyes  bred  give  us  to  day.  And  forgive  us  our 
dettes,  as  we  forgeven  our  dettoures.  And  lede  us  not  iu 
into  temptatioun  Bote  delyvere  us  of  yvel.    Amen. 

[A.  D.,  1479,  Wickuffe's  Bible.] 

Ouo  fadyr  that  art  in  heavenes.    Halloed  be  thy  name. 

Thy   kingdom  coifte  to,  Be  thy  will  done  in  erthe  as  in 

heavene  ;  Give  to  us  this  day  our  bread  over  other  sub- 

fitance ;  andforgif  to  us  our  dettis  as  we  forgiven  to  our 
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detters ;  and  leed  us  not  into  temptation ;    Bnt  deljvrt 
V8  from  y  velP  Amen. 

[A.  D.,  1526,  TiBTDALE's  Testament.] 

O  oTire  father  which  art  in  heven'  halowed  be  thy  nnme. 
Let  thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  fulfilled'  ag  well  in 
erth'  as  hit  ys  in  heven.  Give  vs  this  day  our  dayly 
breads.  And  forgive  vs  onr  treaspass6s  even  as  we  for- 
geve  them  which  treaspas  vs.  Leede  vs  not  into  tempta- 
tion, bnt  dely  vre  vs  from  y veP  Amen. 

[A.  D.,  1589,  Covebdale's  Bible.] 

Our  father  which  art  in  heanen,  halowed  be  thy  name. 

Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  euen  in  earth 
as  it  is  in  heauen. 

Giue  ns  this  day  or  daily  bread.  • 

And  forgive  us  dettes  as  we  also  forgive  our  detters 
And  lead  us  not  into  tentations  but  deliuer  us  from  euill : 
for  thine  is  the  kingdome  and  the  power  and  the  glorie 
for  euer.    Amen. 

As  Now  Written. 

Our  Father  which^rtin  Heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name: 
Thy  kingdom  come  :  thj  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven:  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  :  And  forgive  u« 
our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors :  And  lead  us  not  in- 
to temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil :  for  thine  is  king- 
dom, and  the  power,  apd  the  glory,  forever.    Amen. 

now  TO  PREVENT  WHISPERING. 

No  habit  in  School  is  more  prevalent,  and  no  one  is 
more  destructive  of  good  order.  Hence,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  importance  to  every  teacher,  how  whispering 
may  be  prevented. 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest, we  should  not  aim  to  break  up  the  habit  of  whisper- 
ing, by  the  force  of  mere  authority^ ;  for  in  this  way,  we 
shall  be  liable  to  fail.  I  do  not  mean  that  authority  may 
not  sometimes  be  employed,  and  if  disregarded,  sustained 
by  suitable  punishments.    But  there  is  a  surer,  and  he&ce 
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a  better  way  to  deal  with  such  crimeB.  Aim  to  make 
whispering  unpopiUar.  At  the  openiug  of  the  school, 
let  the  question  be  raised,  how  many  of  the  pupils  disap- 
prove of  this  habit?  If  the  subject  is  properly  presented, 
the  vote  of  every  member  el  the  school  can  be  secured 
agcdiist  whispering.  This  done,  and  all  are  committed  to 
the  right,  and  pledged  to  sustain  the  teacher  in  all  suita- 
ble measures  employed  to  suppress  the  evil.  If  the  pu' 
pils  disapprovcj'they  will  of  course,  be  under  obligation  to 
refrain  from  the  habit.  But  still,  there  is  danger  of  indul- 
gence, from  carelessness  or  insincerity.  Now  ask  how 
many  know  that  they  have  power  to  refrain  from  whisper- 
ing, first,  for  one  day ;  then  for  one  week,  and  as  the  ex- 
pi^riment  proves  successful,  let  the  time  be  extended. 
In  securing  this  pledge  of  abstinence,  let  it  be  urged  that 
none  bind  themselves  who  are  not  very  sure  of  success. 
In  this  way,  a  voluntary  anti-whispering  society  is  formed 
in  school,  and  of  such  members  as  have  sufficient  princi- 
ple and  character  to  maintain  their'position.  The  weak 
and  reckless  are  still  without.  How  shall  thev  be  ntade 
to  refrain  ?  Under  the  influence  of  good  example,  and 
correct  public  sentiment,  they  will  cJwire  to  preserve  or- 
der, but  may  not  have  the  strength  of  character  to  do  so. 
To  bring  them  into  the  position  desired,  and  to  strengthen 
their  purpose,  let  them  be  encouraged  to  join  those  who 
are  above  suspicion,  and  yet  let  them  be  received  with 
caution  into  their  fraternity.  In  this  way,  ere  long  a- 
largo  majority  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school,  will  be  found 
actually  refraining  from  all  appearance  of  such  evils. 
The  few  r,eckles8  that  remain,  after  all  these  efforts  to  re- 
form them  shall  fail,  must  be  brought  under  authority  and 
compelled  to  do  what  public  sentiment,  and  th^  good  of  the 
school  requires.  This  method  of  preventing  whispering, 
has  in  many  instances  proved  successful.  Let  every 
teacher  make  a  trial  of  it,  who  has  not  already  some  bet- 
ter way  to  accomplish  the  object.  Public  opinion  is  A 
powerful  agent  for  good  or  evil  in  every  school.    The 
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teacher  who  underBtands  his  basiaesSy  will  see  to  it,  that 
the  popular  seDtiment  in  his  school;  is  on  the  side  of  order 
and  integrity.  So  long  as  it  is  so,  his  dominion  is  safe 
from  anarchy  and  confusion. 

To  remove  all  temptation  to  irregularities  in  school, 
the  teacher  should  havo  a  special  time  for  whispering,* 
leaving  seats,  &c.  Let  there  be  a  recess  of  fifteen  min- 
utes, at  equal  intervals,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
Bessions,  which  may  be  spent  in  some  proper  way  in  the 
open  air.  Besides,  there  should  be  several  recesses  du- 
ring the  day,  (say  for  two  minutes,  by  the  watch.)  Du- 
ring this  time,  whispering,  and  all  such  irregularities 
should  be  allowed.  I  would  not  have  the  pupils  leave  the 
house,  nor  indulge  in  unnecessary  noise  in  the  schpol 
room,  but  let  them  change  their  position,  attend  to 
their  special  wants,  and  give  vent  to  their  "pent  up" fun. 
Such  recesses  serve  as' safety  valves  in  a  well  regulated 
school,  and  will  prevent  much  evil.  Every^  teacher's  suc- 
cess depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  management  in  little 
things.  .  0. 


"  I  have  elsewhere  recorded  my  own  deep  .obligations 
to  literature — that  a  natural  turn  for  reading  and  intellec- 
tual  pursuits  probably  preserved  me  from  the  moral  ship- 
wreck so  apt  to  befall  those  who  are  deprived  in  early 
life  of  the  parental  pilotage.  Later%experience  enables 
me  to  depose  to  the  comfort  and  blessing  that  literature 
can  prove  in  sickpess  and  sorrow — how  powerfully  it  can 
help  in  keeping  the  head  from  crazing  and  the  heart  from 
breaking — nay,  how  generous  mental  food  can  even  atone 
for  a  meagre  diet — rich  fare  on  the  paper  for  short  com- 
mens  on  the  cloth.  Providence  has  allotted  me  a  full 
Bhare  of  the  evils  which  try  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the 
temper — bowls  that  will  not  roll  right,  well  laid  schemes 
that  will '  gang  aglee,'  and  ill  winds  that  blow  with  the 
pertinacity  of  a  monsoon;  but,  still,paradoxicalaff  itmay 
seem,  my  burden  has  been  greatly  ItgJdened  by  a  load  of 
books  I  Thanks  and  honor  to  the  glorious  masters  of  the 
p^n  and  the  great  inventors  of  the  press  !" — Hoon. 
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THE  RIVER  OF  SPEECH. 

There  flows  a  river  through  the  earth, 
,        From  hills  of  heaven  it  hath  its  birth ; 

Through  all  the  lands  thai  speech  hath  gone^ 
For  men  to  float  their  thoughts  upon. 

Some  send  rich  fleeU  of  mjrrh  and  gold. 
Ships  argosied  with  gems  untold  ; 
And  though  the  men  upon  the  shore 
Bind  them  upon  their  hearts,  the  store, 
Like  prophet's  oil,  grows  more  and  more. 

And  some  send  flowers  from  fairy  lands, 
That  float  to  little  children's  hands ; 
And  some — alas !  that  this  should  be— 
Send  ships  that  sail  to  meet  the  sea, 
Beneath  the  pirate's  flag  of  black. 
With  wreck  and  rapine  on  their  track. 

And  some  send  idle  straws  alone ; 
And  some  rich  seeds,  that  may  be  sown 
In  quiet  creeks ;  for  they  will  rise    • 
Dear  flowers  to  aching  hearts  and  eyes. 

And  some  send  holy  words  that  shed 
A  strange  light  on  the  river's  bed — 
A  light  so  steady,  earnest,  fair, 
You  almost  think  God's  stars  are  there. 

Long  years  ago,  past  ships  and  stars, 

A  fleet  sailed  through  the  Eastern  bars, 

And  on  the  wave  a  heavenly  spell, 

A  silent  consecration  fell ; 

The  stream  grew  holy  as  it  bore 

Christ's  spoken  thoughts  from  shore  to  shore. 

—E.  L  Schoobna$tt, 


GrOOD  ExcusB. — At  a  hotel  in  JMlledgeville,  Georgia,  th» 
day  on  which  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed,  some  of  the 
delegation  who  were  shouting  for  the  independent  State  of  Georgia* 
•reproached  the  cook  for  not  having  supper  ready  earlier. 

^  Well,  gemman,"  he  replied,  "  I  hear  you  say  dis  morning, 
you'd  be  out  ob  de  'Nited  States  'fore  tree  o'clock  to-day,  and  I 
thought  ^twoold  be  late  'fore  you  got  back  to  supper." 


BOARDING  ROUND.— EEJOINDER 

.  Messrs,  EdUars : — ^In  the  May  No,  of  your  excellent  Joni^ 
nal;  I  find  a  reply  to  my  article  upon  this  subject,  signed 
D.  M.  C. 

Allow  mo  to  answer  briefly  this  communication.  I  ai^ 
bappy  to  notice  the  gentleman's  admissjon  that  the 
phrase, ''  relic  of  barbarism/'  might  appear  objectionably 
although  he  still  claims  that  it  approaches  near  the  con* 
fines  of  barbarism.  Just  how  near  the  custom  must  come, 
to  approach  Tiear  the  confiMs  of  barbarism,  I  am  in  doubt; 
could  the  gentleman  inform  me  ?  He  says  many  will  up- 
hold and  defend  this  custom,  because  of  its  antiquity ;  and 
while  I  am  not  charged  as  being  one  of  this  kind,  I  would 
remind  him,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  every  inno- 
vation is  a  reformation.  He  says, ''  I  consider  the  teach- 
er's work  the  noblest  and  most  inportant  of  all."  Now  it 
seems  to  me,  that  he  may  be  mistaken  oDithis  point.  I9 
not  the  parent's  work  as  noble  and  important  as  the  teach* 
er's  ?  Is  not  the  rearing  and  educating  of  children  at 
homCf  as  noble  and  important  as  to  teach  them  at  school  7 
Most  certainly,  very  much  more  of  the  future  greatnesf 
or  goodness  of  the  child,  depends  upon  the  parent  than  upon 
the  teacher.  And  so  much  the  more,  since  it  devolves 
upon  the  parent  to  select,  from  all  that  motley  group  of 
pretended  "living  teachers,'-  sqpie  one  who  is  neither  too 
ignorant  to  understand,  nor  too  selfish  or  indolent  to  dis- 
charge a  teacher's  duty  to  his  children.  What,  I  ask,  of 
aU  the  duties  assigned  to  mortal  man,  is  more  difficult  or 
important  than  this  7  Your  correspondent  next ''asserts 
as  a  fact,  that  no  person  is  so  humbly  reduced  in  the  mat- 
ter of  living  as  the  teacher"  when  "boarding  round." 
And  he  asks,  "where  will  you  find  one  who  fares  like  him?" 
Now  it  occurs  to  me,  that  his  assertion  is  not  founded  in 
truth ;  that  on  the  contrary,  the  teacher,  even  when  "  board- 
ing round,"  fares  better  than  either  the  parents  or  schol- 
ars with  whom  he  lives.    He  sleeps  in  the  best  bed,  has 

12 
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a  fire  in  the^  best  room;  the  best  chair  at  the  table,  and  if 
share  of  the  best  food  the  family  can  commaDd ;  in  &ci, 
there  is  usuallj  quite  a  stir  about  boarding  the  master, 
and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  doing  him  ample 
justice  at  a  particular  time,  perchance  he  is.  notified,  and 
requested  to  come  at  another  time.  Is  it  not  safe  to  as- 
sert, then,  that  the  teacher  is  not  so  reduced  in  his  living 
as  claimed  ?  Does  he  not  fare  us  well,  or  better,  than  his 
employers  ?  Another  proof  of  this  is,  that  very  many  of 
our  teachers  come  out  of  school  in  good  health  and  condi- 
tion. The  next  important  idea  is,  that  the  teacher  re- 
quires time  to  prepare  himself  for  to-morrow's  duties,  for 
no  teacher  should  fail,  "as  a  general  rule,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  every  recitation  before  the  time  appointed."  Now 
I  submit,  that  as  a  gene7'(il  rule,  the  teacher  should  be 
prepared  to  teach  before  he  begins  his  school,  and  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  o*  law  alsu  takes  this  view  of  the 
case,  since  it  provides  that  the  superintendent  shall  ex- 
amine teachers  before  they  are  allowed  to  commence,  in- 
stead of  examining  them  every  night  at  bed  time.  The 
teacher  of  common  schools  who  is  dependent  upon  his 
evening  study  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for  to-morrow's  du- 
ties, is  not  qualified  to  teach.  The  labors  of  the  day  reasona- 
bly disqualify  him  for  study,  and  so  much  depends  upon 
government,  the  time  out  of  school  should  be  spent  in  form- 
ing the  acquaintance,  and.  securing  the  respect,  love,  and 
co-operation  of  parents,  guardians,  and  pupils. 

Again  D.  M.  C.  say^,  "the  true,  living  teacher  is  not 
addicted  to  idleness  or  apathy,"  neither  is  he  "either  pen- 
ny  selfish,  or  pound  foolish,"  because  he  desires  a  steady 
home. 

You  will  notice  in  the  April,  (not  March,)  No.  that  I 
said,  the  teacher  who  is  unwilling  to  "board  round," 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is,  in  fact,  either  a  "y^n- 
ny  selfish,  or  a  pound  Ixxzy.^^  I  did  not  say,  as  the  above 
quotation  would  infer,  that  he  is  a  pound  foolish. 
The /oBy  of  allowing  the  teacher  to  spend  half  his  time  in 
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^preparing  for  college,  or  in  promoting  some  other  selfigh 
end,  Uea  imtk  the  parent,  and  I  believe^  the  united  testimo- 
ny of  a  world  of  common  school  teachers,  will  sustain  me 
in  the  assertion,  that  to  govern  and  teach  successfullj  a 
common  school,  require  the  undivided  energy  and  indus- 
try, of  even  the  "  true  and  living  teacher."  And  I  submit, 
too,  that  the  teacher  should  not  be  too  desirous  to  avoid 
**  half  spoiled  children,  or  aqxious  and  inquiring  parents." 

Again  he  asks,  "where  is  the  teacher,  possessed  of 
average  common  sense,  who  cannot,  by  daily  intercourse 
with  the  scholar,  learn  more  of  his  character,  than  by  a 
two  days'  acquaintance  at  home  ?"  I  am  surprised,  that 
D.  M.  C.  should  suppose,  that  if  he  boards  around,  he  will 
not  have  just  as  much  daily  intercourse,  as  though  he  did 
not.  And  where,  I  askj  is  the  teacher  of  average  or  ex< 
traordinary,  common  or  uncommon  sense,  that  cannot 
learn  mare  fully ,  the  disposfticifc,  habits,  proficiency,  and 
wants,  of  his  pupils,  by  the  opportunities  oflFcred  him^in 
"  boarding  round,"  in  addition  to  all  his  other  opportuni- 
ties, than  without  them  ?  It  is  said,  "  the  child  feels  a  re- 
straint at  home,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  and  does 
not  act  out  his  true  character." 

I  am  surprised,  that  he  should  pretend,  that  the 
child  feels  more  restraint  at  home,  than  in  the  school  room, 
in  the  presence  of  the  teacher.  This  is  not  the  fact. 
Again,  it  is  said,. the  teacher  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  the  district,,  in  the  school  room,  and  it 
13  alleged,  that  "  not  only  the  law  of  etiquette,  but  every 
»enso  of  justice,  proprietj'^,  and  decency,"  demands  this. 
But  does  this  law  of  etiquette,  that  requires-  parents  to 
visit  the  teacher,  allow  him  to  refuse  to  visit  the  parents 
and  pupils  ?  Wliat  kind  of  "justice^"  "propriety,?'  or  "de- 
cency" is  there  in  compelling  a  district  to  furnish  ft  bet- 
ter house,  and  give  a  better  living,  to  their  servant,  the 
teacher,  than  they  give  themselves  and  th^r  children? 
Pown  with  your  white  gloved  aristocracy.    Teachers^ 
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don't  get  aboTO  yolir  business ;  jon  have  a  noble,  and 
BUghty  work  to  do,  but  jou  must  go  where  it  is,  and  take 
hold  ^'without  mittens/'  to  do  it.  SacriiSce,  if  need  be,  your 
own  comfort  and  convenience,  that  you  may  gain  the  fall 
acquaintance,  the  true  friendlship,  the  abiding  confidence, 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  lasting  good  wiU,  of  parents 
and  pupils.  In  this  way  only,  can  you  render  the  greatest 
assistance  to  parents,  in  their  noble  work  of  developing 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of  their  chil- 
dren. With  regard  to  the  pecuniary  view  of  this  custom, 
I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  gentleman's  remarks.  The 
question  has  not  been  raised  whether  the  Teacher  should 
be  boarded  upon  the  Orand  List  or  by  the  Scholar,  since, 
if  boarded  by  the  scholar,  both  might  be  boarded  in  one 
place.  Again,  where  dees  this  public  money  come  from 
that  is  drawn  by  scholars  7  Although  this  does  not  touch 
the  question,  I  will  conc^  with  D.  M.  G.  that  it  is  good 
policy,  as  well  as  good  principle,  for  any  ^  State  to  main- 
tain a  liberal  system  of  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
property  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  in 
conclusion,  that  I  still  believe  the  custom  of ''  boarding 
round  "  is  the  best  for  the  common  school,  and  that  the 
Teacher  who  objects,  is  either  a  penny  selfish  or  a  pound 
lazy.  H.  C.  0. 


POLrtENESS. — Boys,  be  courteous.  In  this  fast  age^ 
school  boys,  and  girls  too,  are  in  danger  of  failing  in  this 
duty, — a  duty  that  radiates  and  reflects  pleasure.  Be  po* 
lite  in  little  things.  Show  your  respect  for  your  teachers, 
parents,  or  superiors  in  age,  by  respectful  attention  to 
their  words,  by  deference  of  manner,  by  oflTering  for  their 
acceptance  a  desirable  seat,  by  gentle  and  quiet  behavior, 
by  a  cheerful  yielding  of  your  wishes,  and,  sometimes, 
your  comfort,  to  that  of  others.  Such  habits  formed  in 
youth  will  secure  you  many  friends ;  and,  if  prompted  by 
right  motive^,  the  approbation  of  Him  "  who  pleased  not 
himself."  G. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
ernest  c.  p.  krauss,  a.  h.  editob. 
Prof,  erauss: 
Will  you  explain  the  following  exfkmples  and  nmch 
oblige  •  ATtoO^r. 

1.  From  10000  subtract  999.       ,      . 

2,  Multiply  ?.  by    ?.  =  ^    Why? 

4  3         12         -^ 

3  Divide     i    by    ?-  =   -  Why? 
6^3         10        ^ 

Ad.  1.  «W6  begin  as  usually  by  subtracting  the  units  of 
the  Subtrahend  from  those  of  the  Minuend.  But,  the 
latter  having  no  units,  we  propose  to  take  one  of  the  tens 
of  the  Minuend  and  dissolve  it  into  ten  units;  but  the 
Minuend  has  no  tens  either,  nor  any  hundreds,  nor  uniljs  af 
thousands,  which  cim  be  dissolved  iqto  the  lower  ordera • 
But  we  have  one  ten  thousand,  and  to  obtain  hundreds, 
tens  and  units,  we  first  divide  this  into  two  parts,  dOOO 
and  1000,  then  this  1000  into  900  and  100,  and  finally  this 
100  into  90  and  10.  If  then  we  dissolve  the  Subtmbend 
in  the  same  manner  into  900,  90  and  9,  we  have 

9000—  0^9000 

900—  900=      0 

9,0—  90=5=      0 

10—  9=      1 


10000—    999«r=9001         # 
This  oi}ce  understood,  we  can  shorten  the  operation. 
We  write  as  usually  10000 

999 

First,  we  subtract  9  units  of  the  Subtrahend  from  ten 
units,  which  we  regard  as  having  been  taken  from  the 
tens  of  the  Minuend,  Uamiikg  1  wwt  in  the  Semainder. 
We  further  suppose  one  of  the  Minuend's  hundreds  to 
have  been  dissolved  into  10  tens^  one  of  which  bad  to  be 
transferred  to  the  units,  wherefore  only  9  tens  are  left  in 
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the  Minnendy  and  subtracting  9  tens  from  them,  no  tens 
are  left  in  the  Remainder.  In  the  same  manner  we  sup- 
pose one  of  the  thousands  to  be  divided  into  ten  hundreds, 
one  of  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  tens,  leaving  9 
hnndredsinthe  Minuend,  and  subtracting  9  hundreds  from 
them,  no  hundreds  are  1e/?  in  the  Remainder.  Finally, 
having  laken  one  of  the  10  thousands,  9  thousands  ore  left 
in  the  ifeemainder,  and  so  we  have  10000 

999 


9001 


Ad.  2.  The  Germans  say,  "Er  ist  in  die  Bruechc 
gekommcn  ",  (he  has  got  into  the  fractions,)  of  one  who 
finds  himself  in  a  predicament  from  which  he  does  not 
know  how  to  extricate  himself*  Experience  provejs  the 
propriety  of  the  proverb,  for  a  great  many  who  can  work 
examples  with  only  integral  numbers  well  enough,  are  at 
a  loss  when  they  have  to  deal  with  fractions.  And  yet 
diere  is  no  necessity.for  this.  The  common  arithmetical 
operations  with  fractions  are  no  more  difficult  than  with 
whole  numbers,  if  once  the  nature  of  fractions  is  proper- 
ly understood,  which  will  soon  be  done,  if  we  accurately 
analyze  it. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  definitions  of  Numerator, 
Denominator,  Integral  and  Fractional  Unit,are  understood, 
we  proceed  t#show  that  we  can  take  two  different  views 
of  a  fraction. 


J  ■    '        D  E 


A  —.—.—.—  B 

fig- 1  \         c-.-.-.-.—.—.— .-.-.  P. 
I  p  q    r 

§  1.  If  A  B  (fig.  1)  represents  the  integral  vint,  and 
we  divide  it  into  four  equal  parts,  onr  fractional  vait  is 
1-4,  for  instance  Am,  and  taking  3  of  them  we  have  |,  i.  e. 
3  fonrtbs  or  Ao.    The  Numerator,  which  designates  the 
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muHber  of  fractional  units  givea^  or  taken  into  consider- 
ation, is  the  number  proper  with  which  wo  have  to  deal ; 
the  DenomincUoriB  merely  the  name  of  the  fractional  units, 
and  3  fifths  (3-5)  differ  from  3  eighths  (3-8),  -in  a  similar 
manner  as  3  yards  differ  from  3  feet. 

§  2.  If  0  F,  which  is  three^imes  as  great  as  A  B,  rep- 
resents 3  integral  units  .and  we  divide  it  by  i,  we  obtain 
C  r,  which  is  equal  to  A  o  or  84.  Or  we  may  say  :  di- 
viding each  of  the  3  integral  units  into  fourths  we  get  12 
fourths,  and  dividing  this  number  by  4,  we  obtain  3 
fourths  (3-4).  Hence  a  fraction  may  always  be  regarded 
as  a  (Quotient J  whose  Dividend  is  the  Numerator,  while 
the  Denominator  is  the  Divisor  ;  3-4  is  the  same  as  3  4-  4 
and  2-5  =  2  ~  5. 

To  multiply  and  divide  fractions  by  whole  numbers. 

A. 
Given  a.  2-5  X  3.    b.  6-7  -5-  3. 

§  3.  The  Denominator  indicating  only  the  name  of  the 
fractional  units  given,  whose  number  is  expressed  by  the 
Numerator,  the  latter  only  is  in  case  a.  to  be  mtdtipUedy  in 
case  b.  to  be  divided,  while  the  same  Denominator  is  re- 
tained. As  3  times  2  pounds  are  6  pounds,  thus  3  times 
2  fifths  are  6  fifths  ;  hence, 

^  X  3  =  22^3  _  1 
5  5  5 

As  6  feet  divided  by  3  gives  2  feet,  thus  6  sevenths  di- 
vided by  3  gives  2  sevenths  ^  i.  e. 

7     '  7  7 

B. 

Given  a.  34  X  2.        b.  34  s-  2. 

§  4.    Instead  of  multiplying  or  dividing  the  Numerator, 

L  e.  increasing  or  decreasing  ihe  number  of  fractional 

units  given,  we  may  retain  this  number,  but  increase  or 

decrease  (heir  me  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  given 

ICultiplter  or  Divisor.    To  multiply  a  fraction  by  2,  3,  4, 


i 

f 
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Hhd  make  the  fraotional  oDits  S,  3,  4  times  as  large,  to  di^ 
^Me  it  by  2,  3,  4,  we  make  them  one  hdf,  one  third,  oim 
fourth  as  large  as  those  given. 


M 


fig.  2.   I  B 


f  B'  n 

^5.  A  B  (fig.  2)  represents  the  integral  nnit,  A  o  in 
1-4  (a  fractional  unit),  A  d  is  3-4.  To  multiply  this  84  by 
%  we  make  fractional  units  of  the  size  A'  f,  which  is  twice 
as  large  as  A  c,  take  three  of  them,  and  have  then  A'  n. 
Now  there  being  only  two  such  parts  in  A'  B',  each  of 
them  is  \  and  is  twice  as  much  as  1-4,  and  therefore  A'  n, 
which  contains  3-2,  must  be  twice  as  much  as  Ad,  which 
contains  34 ;  that  is, 

4                  4  H-  2        2 
By  comparison,  we  see  that  A  m,  which  is  twice  34  or 
94,  is  as  much  as  A'  n,  which  is  3-2. 
e                      d 
— .—.-., . .  B 


««-'|a. 


B 


g        q 

§  6.  If  A  B  (fig.  3)  again  represents  the  integral  unit, 
A  c  is  14,  A  d  is  34.  To  divide  this  3-4  by  2,  we  make 
fractional  units  of  the  size  A'  g,  which  is  one  half  as  large 
as  A  c,  take  3  of  them  and  have  then  A'  q.  Now  there 
being  twice  4,  i.  e.  8  such  parts  in  A'  B',  each  of  them  is 
1-8  and  is  only  half  as  much  as  1-4,  and  therefore  A'  q, 
which  contains  3-8,  must  be  one  half  as  much  as  A  d, 
which. contains  34;  that  is, 

U2  =  _.L.  =1 

4  4  X  2        S 

By  'Comparison  we  see  that  Ap  which  is  one  half  of  A  d, 
i.^e.  of  34,  is  ais  large  as  A'  q  or  S^S. 
§  7.    Flrokn  this  it  is  j^lain  that  the  siee^tiie  partB, 
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mtb  which  the  integral  tmit  is  divided,  will  increase  or  de- 
of^ase  in  the  same  ratio,  in  which  their  number  is  decreM'^ 
ed  or  increased* 

1-2  is  twice  as  much  as  14,  1*8  is  half  as  m«ch  as  14, 
1-3  "  "  "  '^  "  1-6,  1-12"  '•  "  «  "  1-6, 
1-2  "  three  times"  «  1-6,  1-18 "  one  third  "  1-6, 
14  "five        "    "      "1-20;      MOO"  one  fifth    "    1-20. 

In  short :  if  we  divide  the  Denominator  of  a  fraction, 
without  altering  the  Numerator,  Mfe  increasej  if  we  mul- 
tiply the  Denominahry  we  decrease  the  value  of  the  frac- 
tion so  many  times  as  the  number  contains  units,  by 
which  in  the  first  case  we  have  divided,  in  the  second 
case  multiplied. 

To  multiply  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 
Given  34  X  27.  . 

§  8.  Our  multiplier  2-7  is  the  7th  part  of  2,  as  was 
shown  in  §  2.  34  X  2  =  6-4,  as  we  have  seen  in  §  3. 
Having  here  multiplied  by  a  number  7  times  larger  than 
required,  the  Product  must  be  7  times  larger  than  it 
should  be,  and  to  correct  this  we  must  evidently  divide 
this  first  Product  64  by  7,  which  we  do  according  to  §  6 
by  multiplying  its  Denominator,  and  obtain  6-28;  hence, 
*  3  2^  _  8x2  ^  6 
4         f        Txl        2"8 

The  Numerator  2  of  our  Multiplier'says,  that  twice  as 
•many  parts  as  there  are  given,  are  required,  hence  we  get 
6  parts.  The  Denominator  of  our  Multiplier  says  that  the 
parts  required  are  to  be  only  one  seventh  as  large  as  those 
given ;  the  parts  given  are  fourths,  the  parts  required 
most  be  28ths,  as  shown  in  §  7. 

f  g  B  1 

^L  '  '       -.  -.  -»  •  .  • 

pk 

r        q 
Let  A  B  (fig.  4)  represent  the  integral  unit,  then  is  A  f 
14,  A  g  3-4.    Multiplying  A  g  or  34  by  2, .  we  obtain  A 1 
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or  6-4,  Dividing  this  by  7,  we  have  A  p,  which  must  be 
6-28,  as  we  will  show.  C  k  is  as  large  as  A  f,  i.  e.  14. 
Dividing  this  into  7  parts,  C  r  is  1-7  of  C  k  (i.  e.  of  14) 
and  therefoie  1-28  of  C  D,  i.  e.  of  1;  hence  Cq  which  is 
as  large  as  A  p,  is ^-28.     Q.  E.  D. 

To  divide  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 
Given  4-5 -r  2-3.. 
Our  Divisor  2-3  is  the  third  part  of  two  its  explained  in 
§  2.  The  Numerator  2  of  this  Divisor  indicating,  that 
the  parts  required  are  to  be'  only  half  as  large  as  those 
given,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  twice  as  many  of 
them  in  the  unit  as  shown  in  §§  6  and  7.  Hence,  instead 
of  fifths  we  get  tenths,  and  4-5  -^  2  =  4-10.  But  wo  have 
divided  by  a  number,  three  times  larger  than  was  requir- 
ed, in  consequence  of  which  this  Quotient  will  be  only 
one-third  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be.  Hence,  to  give  it  the 
proper  size,  we  must  multiply  this  first  Quotient  by  three, 
which  we  do  according  to  §  3  by  multiplying  the  Numer- 
ator, and  thus  we  have 

4    ^  2   _  4x3  ^  12 

5^3  5x2         10 

(  f    •  g 

^A  . . . . .  B. 

fig.  5  (  k  • 

cc    -.-.-._. 

I  r  I  D  q 

Let  A  B  (fig.  5,)  represent  the  integral  unit,  A  f  will  be 
1-5,  Ag  is  4-5.  Dividing  C  k,  which  is  equal  to  A  f  i.  e, 
1-5  into  two  parts,  C  r  is  1-2  of  C  k,  i.  e.  of  1-5  and  1-10  of 
C  D,  i.  •©.  of  1.  'Further  C  1,  which  is  1-2  as  large  as  A  g, 
is  4-1*.  Having  divided  by  a  number,  three  times  too 
largo,  this  result  CI  is  three  times  too  small,  hence  three 
times  its  size,i,  e.  C  q  or  12-10,  will  be  the  result  required. 


Scandal. — Many  a  wretch  has  rid  on  a  hurdle  who  hat 
done  much  less  mischief  than  utterers  of  forged  tales, 
coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers  of  reputation. — Sheriden. 

Time. — The  great  rule  of  moral  conduct  is,  next  toOod, 
to  respect  time. — Lavater. 
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EDITORIAL  J)EPARTMENT. 

To  the  hundreds  of  teachers,  who  are  now  employed  in  the  Dis- 
Irict  Schools  of  Vermont,  we  would  address  a  few  words  of  encour- 
agement. We  have*  aTready  intimated  the  deep  in€ei*est  we  feel 
in  jour  success.  We  have  a  common  cause,  and  would  cherish  a 
deep  sympathy,  in  all  that  interests  or  troubles  you.  Allow  us,  there- 
fqfe,  in  a  familiar  manner,  to  make  a  tew  practical  suggestions.  And 
firat  of  all,  try  to  realize  the  importance  of  your  work.  Your  position 
is  one  of  fearful  responsibility,  and  dotibly  so,  at  such  a  time  hb 
this.  We  have  reached  that  period  in.  the  history  of  our  noble 
country,  when  the  strength  of  our  government  and  the  permanen- 
cy of  our  free  institutions,  are  to  be  tested.  Every  heart  not 
stained  by  a  traitor's  guilt,  e^en  now,  throbs  with  the  deepest  emo- 
tion. Patriotism  is  at  length  aroused,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  has  raised  the  question,  "  What  can  I  do  for  my  country  ?  '* 
Your  fathers  and  brothers  are  gone,  or  are  ready  to  go,  to  the 
bloody  battle  field  ;  your  mothers  and  sisters  may  be  employed  fa 
provide  for  their  present  and  future  wants.  Yon  are  also  toiling 
for  your  country ;  they  for  its  rescue  from  the  foul  gnisp  of  treason 
and  you  for  its  future  prosperity.  Our  common  schools  have  more 
power  to  secure  the  future  greatness  of  Vermont,  than  all  the 
swords  and  bayonets  that  have  gone  forth,  or  will  go  from  our 
borders.  Your  work,  then,  is  important  and  your  responsibility 
great  A  sensible  writer  has  said,* '^ The  mothers  of  a  country, 
mould  the  character  of  its  citizens,  determine  its  institutions,  and 
shape  its  destiny.  Next  to  the  inf  nence  of  the  mother,  is  that  of 
the  FEMALE  TEACHER."  You  sce,  therefore,  that  yon  occupy  not 
only  an  important,  but  an  honorable  position.  To  jqu  belongs  a 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  and  glory  of  moulding  the  desti- 
ny of  a  future  generation.  With  what  earnestness,  then,  should 
jou  i^ply  yourselves  to  your  noble  work. 

You  should  strive  to  honor  your  profession.  In  order  to  do  this, 
you  must  have  a  high  standard  of  qualification  ;  you  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  only  such  attainments  as  will  meet  the  demands  of 
the  law,  but  should  aim  at  a  larger  degree  of  cultivation,  and  of  sci- 
entific and  professional  knowledge*  And  yon  must  enter  upon 
ypar  duties,  with  the  'spirit  of  earnestness  and  self  sacrifice  which 
the  importance  ofyoorwork  demands*  It  matters  not  for  bout 
gmaU  a  compensation  you  are  compelled  to  labor ;  how  Uttle  intei^ 
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est  jour  employers  manifest  either  in  yourself,  or  your  school ; 
how  uncomfortable  and  ill  constructed  may  be  your  school  house, 
or  how  poor  the  "  tools"  you  have  to  work  with  :  you  must  be  an 
earnest  and  true  teacher  or  you  are  unworthy  the  place  you  occu- 
py, ^  To  teach,  whether  by  word  or  action,  is  the  greatest  func- 
tion on  earth,"  Can  you,  then,  sustain  yourself  in  this  high  posi- 
tion, or  deserve  the  sacred  nama  of  teacher ^  while  you  are  governed 
by  mel-ely  mercenary  motives  ? 

We  trust,  young  ladies,  that  you  are  all  well  qualified*  aqd  ear- 
nest teachers,  and  will  proceed  to  make  some  suggestions,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  you  are  to  discharge  your  various  duties.    You 
act  in  the  two  fold  capacity  of  mistress  and  teacher ;  you  roust  both 
manage  and  instruct,  every  hour  of  every  day  of  your  tena.     And 
remember,  that  upon  your  managementy  depends  your  success,  more 
than  anything  else.     You  have  already  begun  your  schools,  and 
are  now  forming  acquaintances,  and  fixing  impressions  for  good  or 
for  evil.  Every  act  in  the  school  room  and  in  the  neighborhood,  is 
telling  upon  your  success  or  failure.     Do  you  board  among  the 
scholars  ?     This  time  honored  custom,  which  some  regard  a  relic 
of  darker  ages,  has  its  advantages,  as  well  as  its  disadvantages* 
If  you  do  not  have  your  home  in  the  district,  you  should  lose  no 
time  to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  your  patrons.  Visit 
them  at  their  homes.    Interest  yourselves  in  what  interests  themp 
in  their  business,  in  their  chHdren  ;  ii^  the  family,  be  social,  and 
you  will  gain  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  all.     This  done,  and 
you  are  prepared  to  manage  your  school.    If  you   would  have 
everything  move  on  pleasantly   and  successfully,  in  the  school 
room,  you  must  have  the  confldence  and  co-operation  of  your  em- 
ployers as  well  as  of  your  pupils.     Secure  these,  then,  first  of  alL 
And  remember  another  thing,  your  duty  to  yourself  and  your  pro- 
fession, demands  that  all  your  interest,  time,  and  strength,  be  given 
to  your  school,  whatever  be  your  compensation.  O. 

First  Organ. — The  first  organ  ever  heard  in  public 
worship  in  this  country  was  sent  from  London  to  the 
King's  Chapel  in  1714.  The  organist  came  out  from  Eng- 
land with  the  instrument,  as  no  person  in  the  colony  was 
•  to  be  found  able  to  assume  its  charge.  The  first  organ 
ever  built  in  this  country  was  made  by  Edward  Bronfiekl, 
who  died  August  18,  '56. 
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EDITORIAL  MISCELLANT. 
Ikw  Sub$criher9,-^k  goodly  number  have  availed  tbemselves 
of  oar  liberal  offer  to  Female  Teachers^  and  have  already  ordered 
copies  of  the  VermoiU  School  JournaL  We  here  renew  the  offer. 
To  any  Female  Common  School  Teacher,  in  the  state,  we  will  send 
a  copy  of  the  School  Journal,  (Vol.  Ill,)  for  fifty  cents,  or  a  copy 
of  the  School  Journal^  and  a  copy  of**  Gleanings  from  School  Life 
Experience"  for  seventy -five  cents.  To  any  TeacHer  who  will, 
after  this  date,  send  us  five  new  subscribers,  with  advance  pay,  we 
will  return  a  receipt  in  full  fot  her  own  subscription  for  an  addition" 
at  year,  or  two  copies  of  the  Gleanings, 

Teachers*  Institutes. — We  would  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
Secretary  Adams'  notice  of  Institutes,  to  be  holden  during  the 
month  of  June.  No  teacher,  in  the  counties  in  which  they  are  to 
be  held,  should  fail  to  be  present.  All  need  the  suggestions  and 
inspiration,  which  these  gatherings  are  calculated  to  impart. 

Yassar  Female  College. — By  a  munificent  donation,  of 
$408,000,  Matthew  Yabsar,  Esq.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has 
established  and  endowed  u  College  for  Young  Indies,  which  is  to 
go  into  operation,  as  soon  as  the  plan  of  the  donor  can  be  perfected. 
The  grounds  appropriated  for  college  purposes,  consist  of  200  acres, 
and  lie  to  the  east  of  Poughkeepsie,  about  one  mile  distant 
from  the  city  limits.  Mr.  Vassar,  on  committing  the  trust  to  hit 
Board  of  Trustees,  made  the  foUowing  remarks,  explanatory  of  his 
motives  and  views  in  devoting  this    fortune  to  so  noble  a  purpose. 

"It  occurred  to  me, .that  woman,  having  received  from  her  Crea* 
tor  the  same  intell|ptual  constitution  as  man,  has  the  same  right  to 
intellectual  culture  and  development 

I  considered  that  the  mothers  of  a  country  mould  the  charac- 
ter of  its  citizens,  determine  its  institutions,  and  shape  its  destiny. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  the  mother,  is  that  of  the  female 
TEACHER,  who  id  employed  to  tniin  young,  children  at  a  period 
when  impressions  are  most  vivid  and  lasting. 

It  al«o  seemed  to  me,  that  if  woman  were  properly  educated, 
tome  new  avenues  to  useful  and  honorable  employment,  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  her  sex,  might  be 
opened  to  her. 

It  further  appeared,  there  is  not  in  our  country — ^there  is  not  in 
the  wodd,  so  far  as  is  known —  a  single  fully-endowed  institution 
for  the  education  of  women. 

It  was  also  in  evidence,  that  for  the  last  thi|ty  years,  the  stand* 
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ard  of  educatioa  for  the  sex  has  been  constantly  rising  in  the 
United  States ;  and  the  great,  felt,  pressing  want  has  been  ample 
endowments,  to  secure  to  Female  Seminaries  the  elevated  charac- 
ter, the  stability  and  permanencj  of  our  best  Colleges." 

Military  JSducatian. — ^The  North  Carolina  Jottmal  of  Educaitony 
(April  No.,)  publishes  an  essaj  on  Military  Education,  which  oc- 
eupies,  in  fine  print,  more  than  fifteen  pages.  The  object  of  the 
essay  is,  ^'  to  show  the  benefits  of  Military  Schools,  and  their  ^- 
culxar  Jitnes9%  and  adaptation  to  otur  Southern  Touth."  Is  it  a 
wise  policy,  to  encourage  the  predominance  of  the  military  over 
the  Mcientijicy  in  any  state  or  countryf  Is  anything  gained  by  cul* 
tivating  a  military  spirit,  to  the  neglect  of  that  moral  and  intellect- 
ual culture,  calculated  to  fit  our  youth  to  become  peaceful  citizens, 
in  a  law  abiding  communlfy,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  politi- 
cal, civil,  and  social  life  ?  We  think  not.  An  exclusively  milita* 
ry  education  tends  to  create  a  warlike  spirit  acd  a  military  des- 
potism. A  thorough  system  of  common  schooU^  we  think  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  government. 

Prof.  Milo  P.  Jewetty  has  been  appointed  President  of  Vassar 
Femcie  College.  O. 

NOTICES  OP  BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONS,  &0. 

Our  Journal, — Owing  to  circumstances,  not  connected  with  the  • 
war^  but  beyond  our  control,  the  paper  and  printing  of  the  Jour- 
nal have  not  answered  our  expectations.    After  this  month,  wu 
have  promise  of  improvement. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  John  D,  PhiWricJ:,  of  Boston,  and 
Hon.  James  Denman  of  San  Francisco,  CaJ.,  for  interesting  reports 
of  the  public  schools,  in  their  respective  cities.^  _ 

The  Polylingual  Journal,  a  Quarterly  Magazine,  in  French,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  German,  and  English. 

The  New  Series  of  this  Journal  is  published  in  the  regular  oc- 
tavo form.  The  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  are  pub- 
lished in  separate  Magazines,  composed  of  the  best  productions  of 
some  of  the  leading  writers  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
These  Magazines  are  published  quarterly,  with  a  Supplement  of /»- 
ttructions  for  private  learners,  at  one  dollar  a  year  each^  in  advance^ 

Hiram  C.  Sparks,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  and  Author  of  Sparkb' 
Analysis  of  the  French  Verbs.  .  Students  in  either  of  tAese  lan- 
guages, will  find  this  Journal  to  be  a  valuable  aid.    The  Editor's  ex- 
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perience  as  Brofeflsor  of  Modern  Languages,  and  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peculiarities  and  idioms,  in  each  of  the  language 
es  represented  in  his  Journal,  admirablj  fit  him  to  give  valuable  and 
timely  help  to  the  studious  inquirer. 

Merrrfs  MuseUm  and  ParUjfz  Magazine^  Vol.  41 ,  No.  5^  for 
May  1B61,  is  before  us.  This  illustrated  dollar  Magazine,  appears 
to  us,  to  be  just  the  work  for  children  and  youth.  Among  its 
.leading  features,  we  find  articles  upon  History,  Geography,  Geolo- 
gy, Natural  History,  Travels,  Biogi*aphy,  and  Puzzles.  '*  It  seeks  to 
aid  in  the  formation  of  chara(*ter,  establish  good  principles,  cultivate 
right  feeling,  promote  correct  habits,  and  store  the  mind-witli  useful 
knowledge".  Published  by  J.  N.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Ill  Fulton  St., 
New  York. 

Godiy's  Lady's  Book,  Peterson's  Lady's  Magazine^  and  Arthur's 
Home  Magazine,  for  June,  come  promptly  to  our  table,  with  their 
usual  variety,  ofiering  to  their  readers,  much  that  is  useful,  or  en- 
tertaining. For  the  housewife,  they  abound  in  receipts,  suggestions, 
patterns,  etc. 

Builand  Daily  Herald. — The  enterprising  publishers  of  the  But« 
land  Weekly  Herald,  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Tuttle  &  Co.,  have  within 
the  last  month  commenced  the  issue  of  the  above  named  daily.  It 
is  a  handsome  sheet,  containing  each  day's  news  in  a  condensed 
form.     See  the  advertisement  for  terms,  etc. 

Atlantic  Monthly  for  June.  Contents  ;  Agnes  of  Sorrento,  Greek 
Lines,  The  Eose  Enthroned,  A  Bag  of  Meal,  Napoleon  the  Third, 
Concerning  Things  Slowly  Learnt,  American  Navigation,  Denmark 
Vesey,  New  York  Seventh  Regiment,  Aqpy  Hymn,  The  Pickens 
and  Stealin's  Rebellion,  Recent  American  Publications.  Address 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston. 

Harper's  New  Monthly  for  June,  presents  the  following :  t^oast 
Rangers  of  California,  Recrimination,  Adventures  in  Gorrilla  Land, 
Apple  Blossoms,  Orlcy  Faim  and  Philip  (continued,)  George 
Rogers  Clark,  Charty  Spangler,  What  is  beet  ?  Clergyman's  Adven- 
tures, Audience  of  Queen  of  Spain,  On  Being  Found  Out,  Monthly 
Record  of  Current  Events,  etc.  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin 
Square,  New  York. 

Our  interest  in  the  cause  of  Physical  Culture  leads  us,  readily,  to 
give  the  following  note  a  place.    Bead  the  advertisement  also. 
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Boston,  Maj  20th,  18G1* 

Editors  of  the  Vermont  School  Journal : — 

Permit  me  to  saj  to  jour  readera,  that  we  are  making  the  moal 
complete  preparations  for  the  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Educa- 
tion, to  open  on  Julj  4th,  of  this  year. 

In  this  Institution,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen  Will  be  prepared  to 
teach  Gymnastics  in  the  roost  tliorough  and  scientific  manner. 

The  course  will  consist  of  one  hundred  and  eight  lessons,  and  a 
regular  course  of  lectijres,  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and 
Gymnastics,  by  four  able  Professors. 

Those  who  cannot  attend  a  full  course,  upon  the  first  visit,  can 
finish  at  another.  • 

Let  all  those  who  desire  to  know  the  detail  of  our  plan,  send  for  a 
circular,  enclosing  stamp. 

Please  address  Your  Ob't  Servant,  DIG  LEWIS. 

Teachers*  Institutes  for  the  Counties  of  Orange,  Windsor,  Wind- 
ham, Bennington,  Rutland  and  Addison,  will  be  held  as  follows  : 

At  Randolph,  June  4 — 5;  Chester,? — 8;  Wilmington,  11 — 12; 
Arlington,  14— 15  ;  Fairhaven,  18— 19  ;  Orwell,  21— 22i 

The  Institutes  will  each  continue  in  session  during  two  days, 
having  evening  sessions,  and  each^  daily  session  will  commence  at  9 
A.M. 

All  friends  of  Education  are  invited  to  attend,  and  mpunctuaUy  aa 


Clergymen  are  respectfully  invited  to  give  notice  from  their  Pul- 
pits. 

Town  Superintendents,  as  co-agents  of  the  State,  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  notify  Teachers,  and  urge  their  attendance  ;  and  also  to 
notify  clergymen.  Teachers  are  reminded  tliat  time  spent  by  them 
in  attending  the  Institute  of  the  County  where  ihey  teach,  is,  by  law, 
considered  to  be  spent  in  the  service  of  their  schools,  and  so  is  not,  in 
any  sense,  hst, — What  character  our  Common  Schools  shall  aim  to 
impress  upon  the  child%iof  the  State,  is  a  question  of  very  apparent 
importance  in  these  times  so  full  of  peril  to  our  country. 

J.  S.  ADAMS,  Sec.  Vt.  Board  of  Education. 

Washington  County  Teachers*  Association, — The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Northficld,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  7th  and 
8th. 

Superintendents  of  the  Common  Schools  in  the  County,  are  re- 
quested to  invite  the  Teachers  of  the  respective  towns  to  attend,  and 
they  are  also  solicited  to  be  present,  and  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

Chittenden^  County  Teachers*  Association, — The  next  meeting  of 
this  Association  will  be  held  atWinooski,  on  Friday  andSatnrday, 
the  7th  and  8th  of  the  present  month. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  the  Teachers  of  the  County,  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Association  will  be  present. 
The  people  of  Winooski  cordially  tender  their  hospitalities  to  tho 
members  of  the  Association. 
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SHALL  PARENTS  ACCUMULATE  WEALTH  FOR 
THEIR.  CHILDREN? 
This  seems  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  a  majority  of  pa- 
rents. They  toil,  not  merely  for  a  competence,  but  for 
abundance,  and  often  grumble  at  the  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence, if  not  successful.  Many  refuse  to  educate  their 
children,  not  because  they  have  not  means  to  do  so,  but 
from  fear  they  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  for  them  a  for- 
tune, when  compelled  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  life. 
But  a  greater  mistake  could  not  be  made.  Though 
prompted  by  a  deep  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  their 
c 'lildren,  yet  such  parental  kindness,  is  entirely  misap- 
plied. All  exp^ience,  and,  in  some  instances,  bitter  expe- 
rience, goes  to  show  the  folly  of  such  views  and  conduct. 
Allow  me  here  to  introduce  one  example  and  to  let  the 
parent  tell  his  own  story.  An  hundred  more  might  be 
cited  to  enforce  the  same  truth. 

"Said  a  friend  to  us,  on  a  recent  occasion,  *I  never  saw 
but  one  man  in  my  life,  who  acknowledged  ho  had  quite 
as  much  money  as  he  knew  how  to  dispose  of.  I  had 
called  at  his  house  one  day,  when  a  gentleman  present 
urged  him  to  a  scheme  from  which  he  might  realize  a  large 
profit.  '  You  are  right,'  said  he, '  as  regards  the  probable 
success  of  the  speculation,  but  I  shall  not  embark  in  it ; 
I  have  too  much  money  now.'  This  very  uncommon  re- 
mark struck  me  most  forcibly,  and,  after  the  gentleman 
had  retired,  I  asked  Mr.  P.  to  explain.  '  Yes,'  said  he  yi 
reply, '  I  would  not  cross  the  street  to  gain  thousands. 
I  should  be  a  happier  man  if  my  income  were  less.  I  am 
old,  and  in  a  year  or  two  whatever  I  possess  will  a  /  ill  mo 
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naught — my  daughters  are  dead,  and  I  have  three  sons 
upon  whom  I  look  with  a  father's  pride.  My  own  educa- 
tion had  been  neglected,  my  fortune  was  gained  by  hon- 
estlabour  and  careful  economy;  I  had  no  time  for  study,  but 
I  resolved  that  my  sons  should  have  every  advantage.' 
Each  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  fine  classical  edu- 
cation, and  then  I  gave  them  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
The  eldest  would  be  a  physician  ;  the  second  chose  the 
law ;  the  third  resolved  to  follow  my  footsteps  as  a  mer- 
chant. This  was  very  well — I  was  proud  of  my  sons,  and 
hoped  that  one  day  I  might  see  them  distinguished,  or  at 
least  useful  to  their  fellow  men.  I  had  spared  no  expense 
in  their  training ;  they  had  never  wanted  money,  for  I 
gave  each  a  liberal  allowance.  Never  had  men  fairer  pros- 
pects of  becuming  honored  and  respected  ;  but  look  at 
the  result.  The  physician  has  no  patients  ;  the  lawyer, 
not  a  single  client ;  and  the  merchant  is  above  visiting  his 
counting-house.  In  vain  I  urge  them  to  be  more  indus- 
trious. What  is  the  reply  ?  '  There  is  no  use  in  it,  fath- 
er— we  never  shall  want  for  money  ;  we  know  you  have 
enough  for  all.'  So  look  at  my  disappointment.  Instead 
of  being  active,  energetic  members  of  society,  my  sons 
are  but  idlers,  men  of  fashion  and  display.  True,  they 
have  few  vices — perhaps  not  so  many  as  their  associates  ; 
they  have  never  done  anything  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
my  name ;  but  I  had  expected  them  to  add  to  the  little 
reputation  I  may  have  gained.  It  id  not  the  money  that 
I  care  for ;  as  my  sons  say,  I  haVe  enough  for  all.  But 
Jet  the  physician  attend  to  the  poor,  and  the  lawyer  sec 
that  justice  is  done  to  those  who  have  not  the  means  of 
paying  the  enormous  fees  now  required  by  the  members 
of  the  bar.  The  merchant  may  not  need  the  reward  of 
his  labors,  but  there  are  a  thousand  benevolent  institu- 
tions  to  the  support  of  which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  see  him  contribute.  They  would  at  least  he  useful^ 
each  in  his  vocation,  to  those  around  them  ;  now,  selfish 
amusement  is  their  only  aim.    This  is  the  burden  upoB 
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my  heart,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  the  remark  you  listened 
to.     Had  they  been  obliged  to  struggle  against  difficulties^ . 
to  gain  their  professions,  and  were  they  now   dependent 
upon  their  own  exertions  for  their  support,  ray  sons  would 
have  gained  honor  to  themselves  and  mo.' " 

Wretched  old  man  1  Disappointed  parent !  Bur- 
dened with  riches,  and  conscious  that  ho  must  soon  leave 
them;  disappointed  that  his  sons,  reared  and  educated 
in  luxury  and  indolence,  have  not  done  honor  to  them- 
selves and  him  I  No  wonder  that  this  is  "a  burden  upon 
his  heart,"  since  the  very  influence  of  his  tenderness  and 
wealth,  has  rendered  them  inefficient  and  unfitted  them 
for  the  duties  of  active  life.  His  parental  tenderness  was 
ruinous,  and  all  his  efforts  wero  wasted.  He  had  "  too 
much  money." 

'•'  Had  they  been  obliged  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  to 
gain  their  professions,  and  were  they  now  dependent  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  support,  my  sons  would  have 
gained  honor  to  themselves  and  mo."  The  cause  of  this 
failure  is  fully  understood  and  deeply  deplored.  And  this 
is  the  experience  of  many  wealtliy  parents.  *'  Nothing  can 
be  expected  of  rich  men's  sons,"  has  become  a  proverb. 
Who  are  the  distinguished  men  and  women  of  our  coun- 
try ?  How  few  of  them  have  been  reared  in  luxury  !  Go 
into  our  seminaries  and  colleges,  and  who  are  the  bril- 
liant, reliable  scholars,  that  give  character  to  the  class 
and  the  school?  With  very  few  noble  exceptions,  they 
•are  the  children  of  parents  in  dependent  circumstances, 
or  at  least  7iot  locolthy.  Those  childten  have  been  taught 
the  necessity  of  economy,  self-reliance  and  industry, 
while  yet  at  home.  And  who  are  the  indolent  and  reck- 
less in  our  Schools  and  in  community  ?  As  often  as  oth- 
erwise, they  are  the  undisciplined  and  petted  children  of 
the  rich.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  wealth  that  parents 
may  accumulate  for  their  children,  especially  if  it  finds 
them  without  a  thorough  practical  education,  is,  in  most 
xBases,  a  curse  rather  ihan  a  blessing.    A  competence  is^ 
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of  course,  desirable,  but  nothiug  more,  for  the  good  of  the 
iamily.  Parents  should  spare  no  pains  nor  means,  within 
their  power,  to  educate  their  children.  They  should  do 
nothing  for  them,  however,  which  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves. Give  them  the  best  advantages ;  place  them  un- 
der the  most  rigid  discipline,  and  the  most  watchful  care; 
surround  them  by  the  best  moral  and  religious  influences; 
teach  them  habits  of  industry,  and  that  self-reliance  and 
self-application  are  the  only  means  of  success,  in  the 
school  or  in  the  world.  Money  and  toil,  that  secure  for 
children  such  advantages,  and  such  results,  have  not  been 
wasted. 

Parents  should  not,  then,  aim  to  accumulate  wealth  for 
their  children.  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment.  But  they 
should  strive  to  give  them  all  the  advantages  of  a  thor- 
ough, physical,  intellectual  and  religious  education.  With 
this,  they  have  a  surer  guarantee  for  success,  happiness 
and  usefulness  in  life,  than  millions  of  money  could  be- 
stow. 0. 


WAIT  A  LITTLE  LONGER. 

Friends  on  life's  tempestuous  sea. 
When  the  storm  clouds  threaten  thee, 
Wait  a  little  lonj^er; 
Jesus  in  the  Ship  asleep, 
Will  his  own  in  safety  keep. 

When  templation':*  waves  roll  hi<!h, 
And  you  fain  would  from  fehem  fly, 
Wait  a  little  longer  ; 
Jesus  tempted  like  aVwe, 
Able  13  to  succor  thee. 

You  who  form  the  christian  band, 
Enjier  for  the  promised  land, 
Wait  a  little  longer ; 
Jesus  standing  nt  the  helm, 
Safe  shall  guide  you  to  his  realm. 

Though  the  voyage  of  life  be  long, 

You  can  cheer  it  with  your  song, 

Wait  a  little  longer; 

Safe  into  the  port  you'll  glide, 

Anchor  on  the  other  side.  L.  P. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  MISSION. 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  beautiful  and  his  rays  fell  with 
an  autumnal  softness  on  the  thousands  gathered  within 
the  holy  city,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles. 
Far  away  in  the  distance  the  mists  rose  from  lake  and 
mountain  stream,  and,  like  a  gossamer  vail,  spread  out 
over  the  picturesque  landscape.  Soft  and  musical  was 
the  chant  as  the  autumn  breeze  played  among  the  tall 
spires  of  the  temple,  or  sighed  through  the  foliage  of  the 
towering  palm-trees.  The  shouts  of  the  reapers  had  died 
away.  The  presses  were  filled  with  new  wine.  The  gar- 
ners were  piled  to  overflowing,  and  Judah's  thousands, 
their  hands  filled  with  thank-ofierings,  stood  within  the 
temple's  sacred  inclosure.  Joy  beamed  forth  from  the 
eye  of  the  thrifty  husbandman,  and  thanksgiving  went  up 
from  the  heart  of  the  toil-worn  laborer,  as  they  called  to 
mind  the  provident  care  of  the  God  of  harvest,  who  feeds 
even  the  fowls  of  the  air,  though  they  "  neither  reap  nor 
gather  into  bams." 

A  low  murmur  of  inquiry  ran  around  from  lip  to  lip  of 
that  assembled  multitude,  "  What  think  ye,  will  he  not 
come  up  to  the  feast  ?  "  Curiosity  and  expectation  were 
drawn  out  to  their  extreme  tension,  for  even  then  owe  was 
journeying  about  among  the  hills  of  Judea  and  over  the 
plains  of  Gallilee,  "  who  taught  as  never  man  taught,  '* 
at  whose  touch  darkness  fled  away  from  the  sealed  orbs 
of  vision,  and  sound  entered  in  where  hitherto  silence 
had  sat  enthroned.  At  his  word  the  stafi*  fell  from  the 
cripple's  hand  and  without  it  he  walked,  and  even  the  dark 
portals  of  the  tomb  opened  at  his  approach,  and  life,  love- 
liness and  beauty,  again  glowed  afresh  on  the  pale  linea- 
ments of  its  imprisoned  tenant.  An  almost  breathless 
suspense  hung  around  this  vast  assembly,  an  anxiety  even 
painful  in  its  impress  was  depicted  on  many  a  countenance, 
as  the  oft-repeated  interrogatory  fell  from  their  lips, 
"  Where  is  he  ?  "  Hushed  at  once  was  the  murmur  of  voices 
and  fixed  was  every  eye,  as  from  the  midst  of  that  multi- 
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tude,  a  voice  rose  loud  and  clear,  and,  with  a  power  that 
made  even  the  proud  Sanhedrim  tremble,  Jesus  proclaim- 
ed, *•'  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharasees,  Ilypocrites  I 
for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men,  for 
ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither  suffer  ye  them  that 
are  entering  to  go  in.  "  "  Wo  unto  you  lawyers  I  for  ye 
have  taken  away  the  key  ot  knowledge,  ye  entered  not 
in  yourselves,  and  them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hinder- 
ed." No  wonder  that  the  common  people  heard  him  glad- 
ly. No  wonder  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  denounc- 
ed him  as  in  league  with  the  father  of  lies,  and  sent  their 
oflScers  to  drag  him  forth  from  the  temple.  A^^e,  no  won- 
der that  the  officers  urged,  in  extenuation  of  their  failure 
to  bring  him,  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  Surely, 
never  man  did  speak  like  him,  "for  he  taught  as  one  that 
had  authority.''  Our  Saviour,  in  his  mission  to  earth,  not 
only  healed  the  sick,  and  fed  the  hungry  and  preached 
the  gospel,  but  ho  also  taugJit  the  people  thus  by  his  own 
example  investing  this  office  with  a  worth  and  dignity 
second  to  none  else.  I  think  that  we,  as  a  community,  do 
not  justly  estimate  the  importance  of  the  Teacher's  mis- 
sion. We  are  too  slow  at  remembering  that  to  the  Teacher 
we  commit  the  training  of  that  ennobling  faculty  waich  ex- 
alts man  above  all  things  else  that  walk  upon  the  face  of 
^he  whole  earth.  We  are  too  prone  to  forget  that  the 
young  intellect  is  plastic,  and  that  in  the  Teaeher,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  lies  the  power  to  clothe  that  intellect 
in  the  habiliments  of  beauty  or  deformity. 

More  than  twenty-eight  centuries  ago  this  maxim  came 
from  the  pen  of  inspiration,  "  Train  up  a  cliild  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  ho  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it ;''  and  the  experience  of  the  whole  world  ever 
since,  has  not  been  able  to  gainsay  it.  That  class  of  teach- 
ers whose  aim  is  to  develop,  in  the  fullest  measure,  all 
the  mental  and  physical  powers,  and  to  implant  in  the 
heart  moral  and  religious  truths,  as  well  as  to  secure  men-, 
tal  culture,  will  have  accomphshed  the  Teacher's  mission 
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better  tbaa  those  who  aim  to  adorn  the  intellect  alone. 
When  we  remember  that  all  of  life  here,  though  it*  be 
drawn  out  to  three  score  and  ten,  or  even  four  score,  years, 
18  but  the  dawning  of  existence  when  compared  with 
cternit^^, — when  Ave  remember  that  this  brief  moment  is 
all  we  have  wherein  to  prepare  to  meet  the  responsibili- 
ties of  that  ever  enduring  cycle,  we  feel  that  all  of  earth 
falls  away  to  utter  nothingness  when  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance with  a  soul  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  Teacher  may  and  should  do  much  to  adorn 
and  beautify,  and  elevate  the  whole  mental  power,  and 
these  efforts  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  But  this  is  not  all. 
He  should  do  much,  aye  very  much,  to  implant  deep  down 
in  the  heart,  those  moral  and  religious  truths,  that  shall 
in  after  years  bud,  and  blossom,  and  bring  forth  fruit,  yea, 
the  "  fruit  of  righteousness  and  peace^  and  joy  in  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost.''  When  efforts  and  aims  like  these  wake  up 
the  energies  and  draw  out  the  warmest  desires  of  the 
Teacher;  when  he  deems  no  effort  too  great,  no  sacrifice 
too  costly,  no  labor  too  wearisome,  that  from  his  hand  may 
l>e  turned  off  the  pure  spirit,  fitted  for  usefulness  here 
iind  glory  hereafter  ;  when,  with  "  line  upon  line  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  "  he  lifts  up  to  the  throne  of  grace 
that  earnest,  untiring  prayer  of  faith  which  must  prevail; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  Teacher  have  fulfilled  all 
his  mission.  N.  W. 


True  Trust. — One  evening,  we  are  told,  after  a  weary 
inarch  through  the  desert,  ->iohammed  was  camping  with 
his  followers,  and  overheard  one  of  them  saying,  "  I  will 
loose  my  camel,  and  commit  it  to  God ;  "  on  which  Mo- 
hammed took  him  up :  "  Friend,  tie  thy  camel,  and  com- 
mit it  to  God,  —  that  is,  do  whatsoever  is  thine  to  do, 
and  then  leave  the  rest  to  God." 


"  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot." — That  is  one  way,  but  it 
in  more  to  the  purpose  to  make  the  iron  hot  ly  striking. 
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A  LEAF  FROM  THE  TOMB  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Leaf  from  the  sacred  tomb, 

The  Mecca  of  our  land ! 
TVe  love  thee,  though  thy  bloom 

Is  touched  by  Time's  pale  hand. 

Leaf  but  as  other  leaves, 

A  leaf — no  more — thou  art  — 

To  thee  my  spirit  cleaves 
I  press  thee  to  my  heaitl 

Far  more  than  other  leaves, 

More  than  a  forest,  thou! 
For  thee  the  breast  will  heave, 

The  head  in  rev'rence  bow. 

Thou  speak'st  of  other  days, 

When,  with  the  leafy  throng, 
Thou  trembled^st  o*er  that  place 

The  tomb  of  Washington. 

Thou,  leaf,  hast  danced  where  forms 

Of  human  mould  would  kneel  I 
As  thou  the  force  of  storms 

Ecstatic  joy  they'd  feel ! 

Leaf,  ah !  I  envy  thee ! 

Thou  hast  wailed  requiems  soft 
Over  dead  majesty — 

Hast  paid  that  tribnte  of^. 

Pure  tears  have  dropped  from  thee 

Upon  that  holy  sod: 
Thou'st  fed  on  air  thai  he 

Had  breathed  —  the  hero-god. 

Thou  know'st  the  hero's  grave. 

The  place  of  valor's  rest, 
Where  Earth  entombs  the  brave 

Within  her  honored  breast. 

Tombs  other  yet  he   hath 

Whence  glory  ne'er  departs ; 
A  mighty  cenotaph, 

Millions  of  freemen's  hearts. 
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Fain  Freedom  lays  her  sons  — 

Not  in  the  dark,  chill   tomb 
AVIiere  Art  her  pillar  rears. 

That  fills  the  mind  with  aloora  — 

Embalmed  in  sighs  and  tears. 

In  rev'rent   love  enclosed, 
They  rest  through  after  years 

As  none  else  e'er  reposed. 

Time  hath  no  power  to  touch 

And  crumble  into  dust, 
This  lieart-built  sepuleher. 

Life's  purest,  holiest,  trust.  L.  C. 

'DO  THEY  TEACH  FOR  MONEY ?'^ 
Messrs.  Editors: — An  article  appears  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  with  the  above  interrogation  for  its 
caption,  and  signed  "H,"  who,  with  much  spirit,  and 
some  injustice,  has  seemed  to  change  his  interro- 
gation into  an  affirmation. 

Your  correspondent  manifests  mtich  earnestness  as  to  the 
standard  of  the  teacher's  profession,  and  seems  to  be  al- 
most indignant  at  the  impositions  upon  the  profession,  by 
indications  of  "  commendable  perseverance  under  difficul- 
ties," which  are  of  no"  credit  to  the  school-master." 

With  much  deference  to  your  correspondent,  I  beg 
leave  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  character  of  those 
teachers,  who  educate  themselves  by  their  own  money, 
earned  by  their  own  brain,  from  that  set  forth  by  him. 
I  had  always  supposed  that  those  teachers  wlio  collect- 
ed a  little  money  bj'  teaching  and  spent  it  by  learning, 
who  alternated  from  pupils  life  to  teacher's,  and  from  teach- 
er's life  to  pupils,  had  on  opportunity  of  experimental 
knowledge  in  both  positions,  and  possessed  a  "profession- 
al knowledge"  of  teaching,  unknown  to  any  other  teaclier, 
with  the  same  experience.  The  fact,  that  young  men  and 
women,  are  thus  earnest  in  seeking  wisdom  for  themselves, 
seems,  of  all  other  indications  of  improvement  in  our 
schools,  the  brightest.     This  feet  is  not  only  indicative  oi 
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*'  coramendablo  perseverance  uuder  diflSculties,"  but  of 
genuino  earnestness,  which  your  correspondent  says,  is 
'^one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  true  teachers 
character,"  for  none,,  but  an  earnest,  persevering  teacher, 
will  attempt  to  educate  himself  by  teaching,  under  the 
many  disparagements  which  now  meet  him  in  the  tcach- 
er^s  calling. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  your  correspondent's  article, 
I  must  say,  though  with  great  deference,  that  he  does 
groat  injustice  to  the  teacher.  These  young  practition- 
ers of  law  and  medicine,  would  not  be  "denounced  as  in- 
truders  ^\\(\  quacks  and  reddesa  trijlers  with  human  life  and 
justice,"  if  they  had  received  their  diplomas,  although 
they  were  still  laboring  to  raise  their  qualifications  above 
their  diplomas.  When  we  demand  a  disgracefully  low 
standard  of  qualifications,  because  it  is  '^  cheap,"  and  in- 
vite those  not  above  that  standard  to  teach  our  schools 
because  it  is  "  cheaper,"  and  then  turn  round  and  call 
them  "  drones  and  leeches  hanging  about  the  profession, 
wiio  feci  no  interest  in  the  school,  and  make  no  eflbrt  to 
discliarge  their  duty,  except  so  far  as  their  own  selfishness 
may  dictate,"  we  pay  them  in  our ''cheapest"  currency, 
and,  worst  of  all,  we  usually  pay  them  in  advance?  *'  Do 
they  teach  for  money  ?"  Ask  the  female  teacher,  who  is 
toiling  at  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  and  "  boarding  round," 
and  hearing  daily,  that  she  has  neglected  the  mothers- 
pets,  (for  even  the  youngest  are  given  into  the  charge  of 
the  sclioolma'm,)  that  '^  we  are  throwing  away  our  mon- 
<iy — pity  the  school-marm  can't  walk  as  far  as  my  little 
Jimmy,  who  is  scarcel}'^  three  years  old,"  <fcc.,  &c. 

*' Do  they  teach  for  money?"  Ask  the  schoolmaster, 
who  is  receiving  "  great  wages,"  fifty  cents  per  day,  and 
is  expected  to  manage  thirty  or  forty  girls  and  boys,  some 
of  whom,  by  virtue  of  their  ability  to  govern,  have  taught 
their  parents  obedience. 

Go  through  Vermont,  and  see  the  teachers'  work-shops, 
and  compare  thorn  with  the  barns  for  the  cattle ;  visit  the 
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inmost  thoughts  of  the  teacher  ;  witness  his  untiring  ef- 
forts ;,see  hi;n  serve  faithfully  for  three  months,  and  turned 
off,  and  a  "  cheaper  "  one  reaping  the  rewards  of  his  in- 
dustry— the  fj.it!iful  one  without  credit  for  his  well-doing, 
Jind  your  correspondent  will  find,  that  those  teachers  who 
.  are  the  most  faithful'aro  those  wlio  earn  "the  money 
that  supports  tlicm  while  studying,"  and  these  do  not 
"  bring  disgrace  upon  our  calling,  and  dishearten  those 
who  have  devoted  to  it,  their  talents,  attainments  and 
lives."  It  is  true  that  we  have  mercenary  teachers  in  too 
many  places,  but  it  seems  to  be  unjust  to  accuse  the  self- 
educating  teacher  of  being  a  hireling'.  E.  C.  2nd. 


Mr.  SMITH'S  SCHOOL  REPORT. 

I  have  just  been  perusing  a  printed  School  Report, 
prepared  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Smith,  the  superintendent,  of  Wash- 
ington. 1  was  so  highly  pleased  with  it,  that  1  can  not 
refrain  from  calling  attention  to  it  publicly.  My  chief 
reason  for  doing  this  is,  that  every  town  and  school  su- 
perintendent, in  the  intelligent  state  of  Vermont,  who 
does  not  prepare  and  print  a  good,  thorough,  critical 
school  report,  may  take  a  timely  and  well-intentioned  hint, 
and  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  community  by  doing  so. 

Mr.  Smith  presents  an  account  of  the  condition  of  all 
the  schools  and  districts  in  town,  in  detail,  and,  with  seem- 
ing boldness  and  impartiality,  exposes  their  prominent 
defects :  and,  with  equal  readiness,  points  out  their  many 
excellencies.  Ho  thinks  the  subject  of  scAoo?  a<^e72da?ice 
is  of  very  great  importance,  and  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  treats  it,  and  many  others  of  interest,  shows  that 
the  citizens  of  Washington  have  not  only  selected  a  fine 
scholar  to  superintend  their  schools,  but  one  whose  heart 
is  in  his  labors.  His  report  can  not  be  otherwise  than 
very  valuable  to  that  town.  J.  P. 

Extract  from  Report. 

"  The  great  secret  in  educating  children  successfully, 
ia  not  veil  understood.    Th^   scholar  must  bo  interested^ 
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you  must  make  him  so.  Parents  and  teachers  may  try 
every  other  method  or  theory,  and  they  will  surely  fail. 
Observation  and  a  good  share  of  experience  in  instruct- 
ing youthful  minds,  have  confirmed  this  in  my  mind. 
Whatever  is  made  pleasing  and  interesting  to  the  scholar, 
is  grasped  by  him  with  avidity  and  is  happily  adapted  to 
the  expansion  of  his  intellect. 

This  is  a  progressive  age  with  attractions  on  every 
hand.  Progress  ia  outside,  if  not  in  the  inside,  of  tho 
school  room.  If  you  cannot  build  good  school  houses  in 
pleasant  localities — furnish  them  with  everything  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  scholar,  such  as  maps,  globes, 
etc.,  etc., — procure  the  services  of  good  thorough  teach- 
ers, and  show  by  your  habitual  presence  in  the  school 
room  that  you  have  interests  there  ;  your  children  can 
never  value  their  advantages,  simply  for  the  want  of  them. 
And  if  any  of  you  have  a  dunce  in  the  family  you  will 
readily  ascertain  the  fact,  for  he  will  go  to  school  if  sent ; 
but  those  who  are  capable  of  contrasting  the  attractions 
of  the  school  room  with  those  outside  of  it,  will  leave  the 
old,  dirty  shell  of  a  school  house,  its  monotonous  and  life- 
less exercises,  the  insipid  and  illiterate  teacher,  and  in 
connection  with  their  parents'  utter  neglect  of  the  school, 
will  conclude  that  their  work  is  not  truly  meritorious,  and 
the  education  they  may  acquire  with  such  means  can  be 
of  no  great  value  to  them.  In  view  of  these  things,  how 
important  it  is  that  parents  should  awake  to  them.  Tho 
education  of  most  children  is  limited  to  common  schools. 
This  fact  alone  impresses  us  with  the  necessity  of  surround- 
ing them  with  every  possible  means  of  interest  and  at- 
traction. Here  is  where  the  masses  receive  all  of  their 
school  education.  Our  Common  Schools  are  the  great 
nurseries  of  human  intelligence.  Little  prattling  children 
and  the  ambitious  youth  go  up  to  them  to  learn  to  walk 
the  winding  ways  of  science.  Here  is  where  the  youthful 
mind  receives  its  first  impressions,  and  a  healthful  stimu- 
lous  may  excite  it  to  high  efforts  and  noble  actions,  or  a 
poisonous  one  embitter  it  for  life.  Here  it  is  thak  tho 
characters  of  our  future  men  and  women  are  being  fash- 
ioned, and  their  degree  of  excellence  depends  on  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  known  duties. 

Then  we  should  labor  to  make  the  school  room  the 
pleasantest  of  all  places,  so  environed  with  attractions 
and  so  productive  of  advantages,  that  our  children  may 
grow  up  men  and  women,  pure,  learned  and  wise." 
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A  GENEROUS  CRIMINAL. 

A  young  man  recently  made  bis  escape  from  the  gal- 
leys at  Toulouse.  He  was  strong  and  vigorous,  and  soon 
made  his  way  across  the  country,  and  escaped  pursuit. 
He  arrived  next  morning  before  a  cottage  in  an  open  field, 
and  stopped  to  beg  something  to  eat,  and  for  concealment 
while  he  reposed  a  little.  But  he  found  the  inmates  of 
the  cottage  in  the  greatest  distress.  Four  little  children 
sat  trembling  in  a  corner ;  the  mother  was  weeping  and 
tearing  her  hair,  and  the  father  walked  the  floor  in  agony. 

The  galley-slave  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  the 
father  leplied  that  they  were  that  morning  to  be  turned 
out  of  doors  because  they  could  not  pay  the  rent. 

"  You  see  me  driven  to  despair;  "  said  the  father,  "  my 
wife  and  little  children  without  food  or  shelter,  aud  I 
without  means  to  provide  any  for  them." 

The  convict  listened  to  thi^alo  with  tears  of  sympathy 
and  then  said, 

"  I  will  give  you  the  mean*.  I  have  but  just  escaped 
from  the  galleys  ;  whoever  secures  and  takes  back  an  es- 
caped prisoner,  is  entitled  to  a  reward  of  fifty  francs. 
How  much  does  J^our  rent  amount  to  ?" 

"  Forty  francs,"  answered  the  father. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  put  a  cord  around  my  body  ; 
I  will  follow  you  to  the  city ;  they  will  recognize  me,  and 
you  will  get  fifty  francs  for  bringing  me  back." 

"  No,  never  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  listener ;  "  my 
children  should  starve  a  dozen  times,  before  I  would  do 
so  base  a  thing." 

The  generous  young  man  insisted,  and  declared,  at  last 
that  he  would  go  and  give  himself  up,  if  the  father  would 
not  consent  to  take  him.  After  a  long  struggle,  the  lat- 
ter yielded,  and  taking  his  preserver  by  the  arm,  led  him 
to  tlio  city,  and  to  the  mayor^s  office. 

Everybody  was  surprised  that  a  little  man  lite  the  fath- 
er had  been  able  to  capture  such  a  strong  young  man ; 
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but  tbo  proof  was  before  them.  The  fifty  francs  were 
paid,  and  the  prisoner  sent  back  to  the  galleys.  But  after 
he  was  gone,  the  father  asked  a  private  interview  of  the 
mayor,  to  Whom  he  told  the  whole  story. 

The  mayor  was  so  much  affected,  that  he  not  only  ad-- 
ded  fifty  francs  more  to  the  father's  purh^e,  but  wrote  imme- 
diately to  the  minister  of  justice,  begging  the  noble  young 
prisoner's  release.  The  minister  examined  into  the  afiair, 
and  finding  that  it  was  comparatively  a  small  ofiense  ' 
which  had  condemned  the  young  man  to  the  galleys,  and 
that  he  had  already  served  out  half  his  time,  ordered  his 
release.  Is  not  the  whole  incident  beautiful  ? — Student 
and  Schoolmate. 


THE  TEACHER  CROWNED. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  teacher's  profession,  is 
clearly  set  forth  by  the  following  fable.  Though  drawn 
from  mythology,  the  illustrition  is  complete.  0. 

"  When  Jupiter  offered  the  prize  of  immortality  to  him 
who  was  the  most  useful  to  mankind,  the  court  of  Olym- 
pus wa3  crowded  witli  competitors.  The  warrior  boast- 
ed of  his  patriotism,  but  Jupiter  thundefed  ;  the  rich  man 
boasted  of  his  munificence,  and  Jupiter  showed  him  the 
Avidow's  mite  ;  the  pontiff  held  up  the  keys  of  heaven,  and 
Jupiter  pushed  the  doors  wide  open ;  the  painter  boasted 
of  his  power  to  give  life  to  inanimate  canvas,  and  Jupiter 
breathed  aloud  in  derision  ;  the  Sculptor  boasted  of  mak- 
ing gods  that  contended  with  the  immortals  for  human 
homage,  Jupiter  frowned;  the  orator  boasted  of  his  pow- 
er to  sway  the  nation  with  his  voice,  and  Jupiter  mar- 
shaled the  obedient  host  of  heaven  with  a  word ;  the  poet 
spoke  of  his  power  to  move  even  the  gods  by  praise,  Ju- 
piter blushed;  the  musician  claimed  to  practice  the  only 
human  science  that  had  been  transplanted  to  heaven,  Ju- 
piter hesitated ;  when  seeing  a  venerable  man  looking 
with  intense  interest  upon  the  group  of  competitors  bx;t 
presenting  no  claims,  'What  art  thou  V    said  < he  benig 
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tiant  monarch.  'Only  a  spectator/  replied  the  gray  headed 
sage }  ^all  these  were  roy  pupils.'  '  Crown  him,  crown  him/ 
said  Jupiter  ;  'crown  the  faithful  Teacher  with  immortali- 
ty, and  make  room  for  him  at  my  right  hand  1'  " 

TO    THE    COMMON    SCHOOL    TEACHERS  OP 
VEllMONT. 

Having  assumed  the  business  of  teaching,  you  have  not 
merely  entered  upon  an  important  field  of  labor,  but  you 
have  assumed  a  responsibility  for  results,  which  will  over- 
leap the  bounds  of  time,  and  sweep  the  great  cycles  of 
an  interminable  future.  To  educate  the  immortal  mind, 
so  far  as  your  appliances  may  aflfect  it,  is  to  leave  your 
impress  upon  it  forever. 

The  youth  whom  you  are  daily  instructing  and  guiding, 
you  are  molding  and  training,  not  only  for  the  duties 
and  changes  of  this  short  earthly  career,  but  for  the  sol- 
emn destinies  of  another  world.  You  have  assumed  the 
fearful  work  of  developing  and  cultivating  the  povrers  of 
body,  mind  and  soul  with  v/hich  the  God  of  Nature  has 
invested  every  intelligent  human  being.  The  character 
and  oflico  of  your  work  arc  among  the  highest,  the  most 
dignified  and  useful  employments  in  human  society.  For, 
'•if  we  may  measure  importance,  power  and  dignity  by 
the  nature  of  a  service,  and  the  end  to  be  attained,  then 
the  work  of  a  Christian  teacher  stands  eminent  "  among 
the  allotipents  of  human  labor.  To  become  a  teacher,  an 
educator,  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and  no 
one  should  assume  such  a  relation,  unless  he  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  dignify  his  profession^  by  labors  abundant,  effi- 
cient and  faithful. 

"  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  hiow  them/^  was  the  important 
instruction  ol  the  Great  Teacher  to  His  disciples ;  and 
by  this  test  all  men  of  all  professions,  in  all  ages,  are 
known.  By  this  criterion  all  are  judged,  to  this  standard 
all  must  come. 

Every  teacher  should  be  careful  to  guard  and  preserve 
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the  dignity  of  liis  profession,  by  a  thorough  preparation, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  liability  of  being  branded  a  pedagogi- 
cal empyric.  We  can  endure  eoipiricism  anywhere  else 
better  than  in  the  education  of  immort^il  beings.  But  1 
am  aware  that  there  arc  multitudes  who  take  up  ^^school- 
keeping^^  as  a  temporary  business,  very  many  of  whom 
are  sadly  deficient  in  many  of  the  essential  requisites  for 
successful  teaching.  I  know,  too,  that  there  are  many 
motives  and  inducements  which  prompt  younp;  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  do  so,  who  in  all  other  respects  may  be 
very  worthy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  scores  of  both 
sexes,  who,  every  year,  graduate  from  our  higher  schools 
and  colleges,  whose  characters,  talents  and  scholastic  at- 
tainments eminently  qualify  them  for  the  profession  of 
teaching,  but  who  are  drawn  away  by  ignoble  motives 
from  a  profession  in  which  they  might  have  rendered  hon- 
orable and  efficient  service. 

The  love  of  wealth,  the  charms  nnd  excitements  of  com- 
mercial life,  ambition  for  a  brief  career  of  political  dis- 
tinction and  honor  among  men,  have  often  so  completely 
blinded  the  eyes  of  young  men  that  they  have  lost  sight 
of  the  higher,  holier,  nobler  objects  and  aims  of  life. 

Let  not,  then,  the  love  of  your  own  ease  and  per^'onal 
gratification,  nor  the  impulses  of  an  unchastened  ambition, 
nor  the  love  of  riches,  nor  the  pride  of  life,  nor  the  daz- 
zling splendor  of  place  and  power  among  men,  draw  you 
away  from  your  chosen  profession.  If  you  have  not  already 
fully  settled  this  matter,  delay  not  to  do  &o ;  and  when  you 
have  clearly  determined  what  is  duty,  reverence  it,  obey 
it,  give  yourself  up  to  be  led  and  guided  by  it,  as  the  sa- 
cred talisman  of  your  life ;  from  which  let  no  temptation, 
interest  or  circumstance  cause  you  to  swerve.  Wisely  has 
it  been  said,  that  "tho  voice  of  duty  is  the  voice  of  God,*' 
And  there  is  really  little  hope  of  that  person  who  will  not 
obey  her  voice. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  your  life-work,  then,  pause  un- 
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til  you  fully  comprehend  the  importance  Connected  with 
the  great  objects  and  ends  of  living.  AsCend  some  lofty 
mount  of  vision,  far  above  the  blinding  mists  and  clouds 
of  earthly  follies ;  sonie  Pisgah,  from  whose  towering  top 
you  may  view  with  undimmed  eye  the  whole  land  prom- 
ised to  you  for  a  possession ;  and  there  and  then,  with  the 
fear  of  God  and  eternal  consequences  before  you,  choose 
your  portion.  Prom  that  consecrated  time  and  place,  let 
ycur  hearts  throb  with  the  vital  pulsations  of  a  life  in 
earnest. 

The  last  signal  of  the  British  Admiral,  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  was  in  words  which  have  be- 
come at  once  historical  and  immortal : — "  England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty,^^  Let  this  noble  sentiment 
of  Lord  Nelson  be  indelibly  written  upon  your  hearts : — 
Vermont  expects  every  teacher  to  do  his  duty.  Earth 
and  Heaven  challenge  you  to  be  faithful  to  your  trust ;  to 
be  honest,  earnest  and  skillful  in  your  labor.  Society  has 
the  greatest  possible  interest  in  your  skill  and  success-, 
for  its  highest  responsibilities  and  trusts  will  soon  devolve 
upon  those  whom  you  are  now  training  and  fitting  for 
life's  duties.  Our  common  country  has  a  claim  upon  you 
for  eflScient  service.  The  next  generation  of  men,  who 
>are  now  your  pupils,  will  bear  the  burdens  and  control  the 
destinies  of  this  great  nation.  Upon  them,  under  God, 
will  depend  all  our  social  happiness,  commercial  prosper- 
ity and  political  greatness.  To  them  it  will  belong  to 
Jpromote  the  onward  progress  and  secure  the  triumphant 
success  of  our  free  institutions.  In  view  of  such  respon- 
sibilities, so  great  and  glorious  in  their  most  desirable  re- 
sults, well  may  you  exclaim,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?'' 

If,  guided  by  the  light  of  these  few  observations,  you 
may  be  led  to  inquire,  "  What  lack  I  yet?"  and  ycm  feci 
•conscious  that,  in  some  respects  at  leas(j5'ou  are  lacking, 
allow  me  to  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  immediate- 
iy  making  use  of  the  appointed  means,  by  which  you  may 
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become  prepared  to  dignify  your  profession  by  doing  your 

work  in  the  very  best  manner  possible. 

Brattleboro'.  WzLKUT  Street. 


MENTAL  CULTURE. 

This  goes  hand  in' hand  with  Physical  Culture.  We 
do  not  believe  that  a  sickly  person  can  truly  enjoy  study. 
He  may  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge  that  urges  him  on, 
but  every  eflfort  leaves  him  more  exhausted,  and  less  sat- 
isfied with  himself.  But  he  who  has  health,  is  prepared 
to  take  hold  of  study  with  a  zest,  to  grapple  with  the  dif- 
ficulties that  oppose  his  progress,  and  manfully  to  sur- 
mount them. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  a  former  article,  that 
Physical  Culture  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  develop 
the  whole  body,  inducing  and  promoting  strength  and 
healthy  action  in  every  member.  Precisely  of  the  same 
thorough  character  should  Mental  Culture  be.  The  mind 
is  not  a  passive,  indiarrubber-like  recipient,  into  which 
knowledge  may  be  stufi'ed  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  it  is  a 
living,  growing  reality.  As  the  growth  of  the  plant,  or 
the  body,  is  promoted  and  sustained  by  healthy  and  nu- 
tritious food ;  so  is  the  development  of  the  mind  promoted 
by  careful  nurture,  by  food  adapted  to  its  particular  na- 
ture. 

Among  the  means  by  which  this  right  culture  may  be 
secured,  a  right  beginning  stands  first.  Who  of  our  read-, 
ers,  does  not  mourn  over  the  want  of  this  means  in  Lis 
early  instruction?  The  further  we  have  advanced  in 
mental  culture,  the  more  sensible  does  each  of  us  become, 
of  this  defect.  So  many  of  our  early  years  were  so  near- 
ly wasted  by  false  or  careless  instruction,  we  find  it  nec- 
essary to  employ  much  valuable  time,  in  undoing  what 
was  so  badly  done,  and  in  digging  down  through  the  rub- 
bish of  these  er|||aeous  teachings,  to  the  point  of  depart- 
ure, that  we  may  set  our  course  anew  and  aright. 

Since  language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  the  study  o' 
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it  necessarily  stands  at  the  beginning  of  all  cnlture  of 
the  mind.     Indeed,  the  prime  object  of  this  culture,  is  to 
acquire  the  power  to  think.     And  how  can  we  think  with- 
out an  accurate 'knowledge  of,  and  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with,  language,  the  medium  of  thought  ?    We  be- 
lieve, then,  that  the  careful,  thoughtful  sfudy  of  language, 
is  the  most  direct  and  fruitful  source  of  true  mental  cul- 
ture.    Let  parents,  then,  who  are  the  first,  and  only   per- 
manent, teachers,  see  to  it,  that  their  children  are  taught 
to  pronounce  accurately  and  distinctly  the  very  first  words 
they   learn  to   use.     Away  with  your  baby-talk.     Your 
children  will  learn  the  first  lessons  you  give  them  more 
readily,  and  retain  them  longer,  althoufli  they  may  be  but 
the  teaching  of  example,  than  many  a  one  more  laborious- 
ly  taught  by  you  in  after  years.     Early  childhood  is  the 
time,  and  home  the  place,  to  commence  the  study  of  lan- 
guage ;  or,  of  grammar,  if  you,  our  readers,  will  not  be 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  commencing  the  study  of  gram- 
mar at  such  an  age.     Our  own  experience  at  home  and 
in  the  school  room,  fully  sustains  this  position.     We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  scarcely  possible  for  one  who  has  learned  a 
careless  or  incorrect  use  of  language  in  early  life,  to  ac- 
quire a  free  and  accurate   command  of  it,  though  ho   be- 
come an  adept  in  all  the  subtle  rules  of  the  grammarian. 
Again,  at  no  time  of  life  is  the  mind  so  inquisitive,  and 
discriminating  too,  as  during   the   period   of  childhood. 
Should  it  not  be  trained,  then,  to  use  this  inquisitiveneas, 
and  this  power  of  discrimination,  in  acquiring  the  ability  to 
guide  aright  and  at  will  this  vehicle  of  thought?    When 
the  child  comes  to  the  parent  with  the  question,  "What is 
this  ?  "  or, "  What  is  that  ?  "  will  it  not  be  as  easy,  and  very 
much  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  child,  for  the  parent 
kindly  to  pause  and  answer  the  question  in  simple,  intelligi- 
ble language,  as  to  say, "  Go  away,  I'm  too  busy  to  be  puz- 
zled with  your  silly  questions?"     When  the  child,  thua 
repulsed,  in  its  yearnings  after  the  truth,  becomes  a  few 
years  older,  and  is  sent  to  school,  let  not  the  parent  com- 
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plain  of  dulness,  the  logitimate  fmit  of  such  early  training. 
Oar  own  observation  and  experience  in  teaching,  testify 
that  scholars  are  quick  to  understand  and  thorough  in 
their  attainments  at  school,  just  in  proportion  to  the  ac 
curacy  and  thoroughness  of  their  home  teachings.  It  is 
a  mistaken  notiorf  of  many  parents,  that  children  and  youth 
are  educated  at  school.  A  very  small  part  of  their  edu- 
cation is  received  there.  It  is  at  home,  in  the  frank  and 
unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  loved  ones  there ;  or,  if 
love  has  been  driven  thence,  it  is  in  the  street,  amid  the 
boon  companions  there,  that  the  lessons  are  learned  which 
make  the  deepest  impression  and  are  remembered  the 
longest.  • 

Then,  how  important  that  the  parent  begin  this  thor- 
ough and  kind  instruction  in  the  elements  of  knowledge, 
before  the  child  has  left  the  home  school  in  disgust,  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  street  school.  The  first  word  learned  should 
be  understood,  as  far  as  simple  illustrations  render  it  pos- 
sible. The  meaning  of  the  first  sentence  should  also  be 
understood.  Especially,do  not  exercise  the  memory  with- 
out the  understanding.  It  seems  to  us  a  poor  policy,  to  store 
the  memory  with  facts  that  the  mind  cannot  comprehend. 
Every  teacher  can  testify,  that  most  sf^holars  will  memo- 
rize and  repeat  the  words  of  the  text-book,  much  more  ea- 
sily than  they  can  clothe  a  single  thought  of  the  lesson 
in  words  of  their  own.  L. 


"Willie,"  said  a  doting  parent,  at  the  breakfast  table, 
to  an  abridged  edition  of  himself,  who  had  just  entered 
the  grammar  class  at  the  high-school,  "  Willie,  my  dear, 
will  you  pass  the  butter?"  "Thirtainly,  thir— takthes 
me  to  passthe  anything.  Butter  ith  a  common  thubthan- 
tive,  neuter  gender,  agreeth  with  hot  buckwheat  caketh, 
and  ith  governed  by  thugar — molatheth  underthood." 

Science. — Science  distinguishes  a  man  of  honor  from 
one  of  those  athletic  brutes,  whom,  undeservedly,  we  call 
heroes.  Cursed  be  the  poet  who  first  honored  with  that 
name  a  me're  Ajax,  a  man-killing  idiot ! — Dryden. 
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RETRENCHMENT— WHERE  SHALL  IT  BEGIN? 

Economy  is  always  a  virtue;  but  retrenchment  is  not 
always  economy.  And  in  such  times  as  these,  when  ev- 
ery man  sees  the  desirableness  of  avoiding  all  unnecessa- 
ry expenses,  it  becomes  a  question  of  practical  impor- 
tance, where  shall  retrenchment  begin  ?  It  will  serve 
our  purpose  better,  to  take  a  negative  view  of  this  ques- 
tion. Where  then  must  retrenchment  not  begin  ?  No 
truth  is  more  plain  and  important  in  this  connection,  than 
that  expressed  in  the  Proverbs  ;  "  There  is  that  scatter- 
eth,  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  Some  in- 
terests in  the  family  and  community  cannot  be  neglected, 
some  expenses  cannot  be  reduced,  without  ruinous  cqn- 
sequeaces.  Prominent  among  these,  are  the  interests 
and  expenses  of  education.  We  may  deny  ourselves,  and 
withhold  from  our  children,  the  luaniries  of  life  ;  we  may 
properly  save  the  expenses  of  much  of  the  pleasure-seek- 
ing in  which  we  have  indulged ;  we  may  cut  off  entirely 
the  cost  of  dissipation,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned ;  we  may  wear  plainer  clothing,  and  eat  more  sim- 
ple food  ;  we  may  deny  our  children  their  usual  allowance 
of  candy  and  other  ruinous  indulgences,  but  we  cannot  safe- 
ly retrench  their  expenses  for  a  thorough,  practical  edu^ 
cation.  "  That  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet  and  tend- 
oth  to  poverty."  Suppose  all  the  money  which  is  annual- 
ly spent  in  Vermont  for  useless  amusement  and  ruinous 
indulgences,  were  now  to  be  devoted  to  the  defense  of 
our  common  country,  would  not  the  war  be  sustained, 
and  without  additional  taxes  upon  the  people  ?  Or  should 
this  alone  be  made  a  fund  for  the  support  of  our  Common 
Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries  and  Colleges,  would  they 
not  be  well  sustained  ?  Yea,  much  better  than  ever  before. 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  as  often  as  $8000  are  expended  for 
iread,.  $.10,000  are  worse  than  wasted  for  the  single  arti- 
cle, cigars  I  And  may  not  the  cost  of  tobacco  and  rum 
actually  consumed  in  Vermont  every  year,  bear  as  large 
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a  proportion  to  the  expense  of  providing  necessary  food  7 
Surely,  if  we  may  include  the  expenses  of  prisons^  courts 
and  '^  doctor's  bills/'  made  necessary  by  such  indulgence. 
Where,  then,  shall  retrenchment  begin?  Can  any  candid 
person  hesitate  to  answer,  with  these  facts  before  him  ? 
Should  not  the  war  brought  upon  us  by  the  selfishness, 
ignorance  and  vices  of  our  enemies,  be  carried  on  to  a 
successful  termination  by  a  tax  upon  our  own  follies  and 
vices  ?  And  where  must  retrenchment  not  begin  ?  I  an- 
swer again,  it  must  not  withdraw  the  means  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  At  least  one  of  the  Southern 
States  has  already  withdrawn  its  school  fund  and  appro- 
priated it  to  the  support  of  the  rebellion.  Would  this  be 
a  wise  policy,  even  in  a  better  cause  ?  Do  we  not  see  in 
this  suicidal  act  a  misjudgment  that  had  its  origin  in  the 
want  of  popular  education  at  the  South  ?  No  system  of 
common  school  education  like  our  own  has  ever  been  en- 
joyed there.  Hence,  the  ignorance,  the  semi  barbarism 
that  prevails.  Shall  we  adopt  this  theory  and  allow  the 
war  to  consume  the  means  that  should  be  devoted  to  edu- 
cational purposes  ?  There  is  no  danger  that  Vermont, 
will  appropriate  the  school  fund  to  carry  on  the  war,  but 
there  is  danger  that  our  citizens  in  the  midst  of  this  ex- 
citement will  lose,  in  a  measure,  their  interest  and  with- 
draw their  cordial  support  from  our  schools.  It  is  unnec- 
essary ;  it  is  extremely  undesirable.  As  necessary  as  food 
is  to  the  life  and  health  of  the  body,  so  is  education  t8 
the  future  welfare  of  our  children.  Our  common  schools 
are  the  fountains  from  which  flow  the  rills  of  morality 
and  intelligence  that  enrich  the  hillside  and  fertilize  the 
plain.  They  are  the  source  of  our  only  hope  of  future 
freedom,  greatness  and  prosperity  as  a  state.  Can  we  af- 
ford, can  we  consent  to  feel  less  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education  than  heretofore,  during  the  existing  war  ?  Can 
we  afford  to  make  less  liberal  appropriations  for  books,  ap- 
paratus, and  well  qualified  teachers  in  our  schools  ?  Can 
parents  consent  to  withdraw  their  sons  and  daughters 
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from  Ihe  Seminary  and  the  College  and  thus  interrupt 
their  course  of  study,  just  at  the  time  when  they  need  the 
advantages  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  training?  No 
considerate  parent  will  do  this  until  retrenchment  in  every 
other  department  has  done  its  work  and  he  has  absolute- 
ly failed  to  procure  the  means.  And  will  the  friends  of 
education  in  the  state  refuse  to  sustain  their  Educational 
Journal.  Is  any  one  liable  to  become  so  reduced  by  the 
war  that  he  cannot  appropriate  of  his  income,  two  cents 
per  week  to  this  object?  This  is  all  that  is  asked.  And 
are  not  our  female  teachers  able  to  spend  one  penny  per 
week  for  the  reading  of  the  Vermont  School  Journal? 
For  this  they  can  have  it,  and  that  teacher  who  cannot 
save  this  amount  for  such  a  purpose,  must  be  very  jpoor  tn- 
deed.  To  all  interested,  therefore,  we  would  say,  let  not 
retrenchment  begin  at  our  schools.  0, 

THE  SPRING  INSTITUTES. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  be  present  at  most  of  these 
meetings  during  the  springs  of  1859 — 60,  but  the  cares  of 
a  school  that  we  could  neither  take  nor  leave,  prevented 
the  realization  of  our  wish  to  attend  them  this  spring.  It 
would  have  done  us  good,  to  press  again  the  warm  hands 
of  our  teacher  friends,  and  to  enlarge  that  circle  by  form- 
ing new  acquaintances.  But  though  absent  in  body,  our 
spirit  went  out  after  them.  The  Journal,  too,  was  there, 
and  we  trust  all  to  whom  it  was  a  stranger,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  its  monthly  visits. 

The  Secretary,  the  embodiment  of  the  large  and  increas- 
ing interest  that  attaches  to  these  Institutes,  gave  us  a  call 
on  his  way  to  Wilmington,  and  from  him  we  learn  that  the 
sessions  held  at  Randolph  and  Chester  were  both  largely 
attended.  Not  less  than  iSve  hundred  persons,  one-fourth 
of  whom  were  teachers,  were  present  at  each.  He  inform- 
ed us  that  on  leaving  home,  he  received  the  encouraging 
(?)  assurance  from  the  conservative  and  cautious  friends 
oi  education,  that  he  would  find  little  interest  in  educational 
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matters,  The  people  were  so  absorbed  in  the  war  ib 
would  be  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  get  them  out  to  his 
meetings.  But  our  Secretary  has  strong  faith  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  Vermont  people,  especially  the  "  school 
marms.''  The  result  is,  that  in  those  couuties  heard  from^ 
his  Institutes  have  never  been  so  largely  attended  before 
as  this  spring.  From  an  article  in  the  Phoenix,  we  learn 
that  the  Institute  at  Wilmington  was  a  success  also,  al- 
though held  in  a  part  of  Windham  County  not  reached  by 
previous  Institutes.  Of  the  remaining  Institutes  we  have 
not  yet  heard,  but  if  those  in  Addison  and  Rutland  Coun- 
ties have  exceeded  those  of  last  year  in  said  Counties,  ei- 
ther in  interest  or  numbers,  they  will  have  been  almost 
too   successful. 

The  enthusiastic  interest  which  Secretory  Adams  has 
succeeded  in  awakening,  by  means  of  his  two  days  Insti- 
tutes, both  among  teachers  and  citizens  has  been  productive 
of  far  more  good  to  the  cause  of  sound  and  thorough  ed- 
ucation, than  any  other  agency  tlmt  could  have  been  in- 
troduced. They  cost  the  State  the  mere  nominal  sum  of 
thirty  dollars  each,  and  are  chiefly  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary, excepting  the  voluntary  aid  of  those  attending, 
which  he  manages  to  bring  in  just  at  the  right  time  to  re- 
lieve himself  and  to  keep  up  the  interest.  If  he  finds 
himself  in  a  new  locality  on  the  first  day  of  the  Institute, 
he  goes  to  work,  nothing  daunted,  whether  there  be  ten 
present  or  more.  After  the  first  session  the  number  is 
sure  to  increase  by  a  geometrical  ratio  to  the  end.  When 
the  two  days  are  ended,  and  the  people  are  thoroughly 
aroused,  the  Secretary  abruptly  leaves  them  for  a  new 
field,  while  they  go  home,  p'lrents,  teachers  and  scholars, 
filled  with  new  resolves  to  perform  their  duties  more  faith- 
fully.    And  they  do  so,  too,  with  more  or  less  access. 

Herein  is  the  chief  good  to  be  derived  from  Teachers' 
Institutes.  A  two,  or  even  four  weeks*  session,  is  not 
Jong  enoi^gh  to  train  teachers  in  the  studies  to  be  taugkt 
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in  the  school.  The  Academy  and  Seminary  are  the  places 
for  this  preparatory  culture. 

Neither  will  high-priced  lectures  accomplish  the  desired 
end.  We  have  often  heard  Vermont  called  stingy  be- 
cause she  would  give  no  more  to  sustain  these  Institutes^ 
and  we  confess  that  the  amount  is  little  enough,  but  we 
believe  that  much  more  good  has  been  accomplished  than 
would  have  resulted  from  the  appropriation  of  ten  times 
the  amount,  to  be  expended  as  in  some  of  our  neighboring 
states,  by  paying  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  each  to  dis- 
tinguished men,  to  come  and  read  over  their  learned  es- 
says, mystifying  often,  rather  than  instructing. 

Our  Institutes  have  been  successful,  because  they  have 
been  brief  in  duration  and  have  abounded  in  practical 
hints  and  lively  illustrations,  which  help  the  teacher  just 
where  help  is  needed.  They  have  broup;ht  teachers  and 
parents  to  know  each  other  better,  and  better  to  under- 
stand  their  duties  to  each  other. 

May  our  Secretary  live  to  accomplish  the  good  work  h© 
has  begun.  And  may  our  State  have  the  good  sense  to 
retain  his  services  to  that  time.  L. 


Lyceum  Eloquence. — Bill  Smith,  ^n  character'  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  especially  noted  for  his  flights  of  elo- 
quence, spoke  as  follows  upon  the  question  :  '  Which  is 
Man^s  greatest  Safeguard? — the  Dog  or  the  Gun?^  *  BilP 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Dog:  and  after  pronouncing  an 
aflecting  eulogy  upon  that  noble  animal,  he  demolished 
his  adversaries  and  'brought  down  the  iouse,'  by  the  fol- 
lowing brilliant  passage  :  'Supposin'  for  a  momentuary 
moment,  Mr.  President,  that  you,  sir,  was  a  traveling  ; 
and  suppose,  sir,  that  night  was  to  overtake  you,  and  you 
should  have  to  encamp  out  in  some  dark  howling  wilder- 
ness ?  And  in  the  black  midnight,  when  you  laid  fast 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  Metamorpheous,  some  bW,  painter, 
or  other  venomous  insect,  was  to  spring  upon  you,  what 
good  would  your  Gun  do  you  then?  But,  Mr.  President, 
your  Dog  would  have  said  to  you,  by  forewarning  lamen- 
tations :  'Take — keer !  look  out ! — he's  a-comin' !  Decis- 
ion in  favor  of  the  'Dog-watch  V — Knickerbocker. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  experience  of  another  month  in  school  keeping — what  hag  it 
accomplished  f  Are  our  teachers  wiser  and  belter  qualified  for  their 
important  positions  ?  And  have  their  pupils  made  steady  and  sure 
progress  ?  Something  has  been  accomplished,  either  for  good  or 
evil.  If  the  school  has  been  well  conducted,  the  results  of  this 
month's  labor  will  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  district,  and  the 
slate ;  but  if  otherwise,  no  good  can  be  expected,  but  much  evil. 
Of  all  worthless  things,  a  poor  school  is  the  most  worthless.  Indeed 
an  indifferent  or  badly  conducted  school  is  a  positive  evil.  While 
nothing  is  gained  of  thorough  instruction,  much  is  lost  by  the  con- 
traction of  bad  habits.  The  teacher  who  is  positively  unqualified 
for  her  position,  had  better  be  dismissed,  with  full  pay  even,  and  the 
school  disbanded.  But  we  trust  these  suggestions  are  not  applica- 
ble to  any  of  our  district  schools  now  in  operation.  We  hope  bet- 
ter things  of  the  young  ladies  whom  we  have  the  honor  to  address  in 
this  familiar  way.  We  have  before  intimated  that  your  success  as 
teachers,  depends  much  upon  your  management.  And  if  wise  and 
skillful  in  your  profession,  you  have  by  this  time  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance and  gained  the  confidence  of  all,  both  old  and  young,  in 
your  little  kingdom  ;  not  however,  by  any  time-serving  policy,  any 
direct  effort  to  please  everybody,  but  by  artless,  earnest  and  con- 
scientious efforts  to  discharge  your  whole  duty.  You  have  not 
yielded  your  personal  independence,  nor  eacrificed  your  principles. 
If  you  have  earned  a  desirable  reputation,  and  deserve  the  love  and 
confidence  of  your  pupils  and  patrons,  you  will  have  them. 

We  presume  you  have  thoroughly  organized  and  classified  your 
school.  If  so,  you  depend  confidently  upon  this  systematic  arrange- 
ment, for  the  government  of  your  pupils.  You  have  yet  to  guard 
ag  ainst  disorder,  to  see  that  no  wheel  in  your  machine  is  broken, 
and  that  every  part  is  thoroughly  lubricated.  To  this  end,  check 
the  first  indications  of  insubordination.  It  is  much  easier  to  retain 
authority  than  to  regain  it  when  lost,  to  preserve  order  than  to  re- 
store it.  If  your  school  is  well  managed,  it  will  be  well  governed. 
But  successful  management  implies  much  more  than  good  govern- 
ment. It  reaches  every  thing  that  you  do  in  ihe  school  room,  in  the 
family,  or  by  the  way.  And  could  we  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
your  school  for  a  half  hour,  we  could  tell  of  your  success  or  failure. 
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by  what  that  half  hour  would  reveal.  We  should  judge  of  your 
skill  as  a  teacher,  chiefly  by  the  interest  manifested  by  your  pu- 
pils in  the  schools  and  in  their  stndies.  Have  you  succeeded  iii 
^  waking  up  their  minds,''  in  directing  and  fixing  their  attention  up- 
on the  exercises  and  dutiesof  the  school  ?  If  so,  they  are  punctaal, 
earnest,  faithful  and  obedient.  Yon  need  no  moral  nor  h^al  sua- 
sion, to  keep  them  in  their  places ;  your  lime  may  all  be  spent  in 
giving  instruction.  This  is  of  vital  importance,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  securing  good  order,  but  also  for  the  improvement  and  success  of 
your  scholars.  No  teacher  can  benefit  an  indolent  and  ind}ifer(}nt 
pupil.  Every  advantage  he  receives  must  result  from  self-applica- 
tion. Spare  no  pains  therefore,  to  make  everything  connected  with 
school-life,  interesting  and  attractive.  Rouse  the  slumbering  ener- 
gies of  mind  and  your  work  is  accomplished.  Neglect  to  do  this 
and  your  failure  is  sure. 

But  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  It  is  less  difficult  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  an  awakened  interest  in  school,  than  to  show  how 
it  may  be  secured.  We  cannot  lay  down  special  rules'  for 
school-keeping.  Each  teacher  must  accomplish  the  same  object  in 
her  own  way.  But  in  general,  allow  us  to  suggest,  if  you  would 
awaken  an  interest  in  your  pupils,  be  interested  yourself.  If  you 
would  inspire  others,  you  must  be  yourself  inspired.  Your  lovo 
for  your  business  must  be  manifest  in  all  you  do  ;  your  zeal  and 
earnestness  must  glow  upon  your  countenance,  flash  from  your 
eyes  and  vitalize  every  movement  and  elfort  of  every  day.  "  As 
is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  Again,  if  you  would  "  wake  u|> 
the  minds  "of  your  pupils,  you  must  cherish  a  living  sympathy 
with  them.  Interest  yourself  in  their  sports  as  well  as  their  stud- 
ies. Out  of  school  hours,  you  should  beccme  their  companion  and 
equal  and  enter  earnestly  into  their  feelings  ;  become  yourself  a 
child  again.  In  this  way,  you  may  control  and  guide  them  as 
you  would  your  own  life, — mould  them  as  you  please.  Be  carefuK 
in  arranging  studies  and  assigning  lessons,  not  to  tax  them  beyond 
their  ability ;  make  their  daily  task  neither  too  easy  nor  too  hard. 
And  with  all,  bring  constantly  to  bear  upon  them,  the  motives  to 
fidelity.  Show  them  the  desirableness  of  becoming  good  scholars, 
of  gaining  the  approbation  of  their  teacher  and  friends,  and  of  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  future  life. 
You  will  be  surprised,  after  a  trial,  in  view  of  jour  success  in  efforts 
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like  these.  The  teaeher  who  has  no  such  power,  has  mistaken 
her  calling,  and  the  sooner  she  finds  it  out  the  better  for  hersel  f 
and  the  school.  We  trust  you  will  all  be  able,  at  the  clo^e  uf  your 
term,  to  give  a  good  account  of  your^^elves  ;  that  you  will  leave 
your  schools  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  teacher's 
position  and  a  determination  to  elevate  your  profession  by  earnest 
self-culture.  O. 


EDITORIAL    MISCELLANY. 

Nisw  Subscribers  continue  to  send  in  their  names.  It  begins  to 
be  understood  that  we  do  not  publish  the  Journal  for  profit,  if  we 
save  ourselves  from  loss.  At  the  extreme  low  price  charged,  no 
one  can  plead  inability  to  take  it.  Is  there  a  teacher  or  any  friend 
of  education  \\\  the  state  who  cannot  afford  to  spend  two  cents  per 
week  for  the  cause  of  education  ?  Yet,  this  is  more  than  we  ask 
for  the  Vermont  SchoolJournal.  AVe  repeat  our  special  offer  for 
Vol.  Ill,  which  extends  to  Jan.  18G2.  See  advertisement  on  sec- 
ond page  of  cover. 

Our  July  Number. — We  have  promised  our  readers  this  month, 
better  paper  and  cleaner  type  and  trust  they  will  not  be  disappoint- 
ed. Will  our  friends  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state,  make 
another  effort  to  extend  our  circulation  ? 

Prompt  Payment  IS  expected  of  all  our  subscribers.  Let  those 
who  owe  us  send  in  the  amount  due  without  delay.  Postage 
Stamps  are  taken  for  change. 

To  Advertisers. — All  advertisements  should  be  sent  in  as  early 
as  the  loth  of  each  mouth,  as  the  form  is  made  up  soon  after. 

Cmnecticut. — We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ihe  Superintend- 
ent's last  Report  of  Common  Schools.  It  is  an  interesting  docu- 
ment and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all. 

Our  Exchanges  (except  from  the  seceded  states,)  are  promptly 
upon  our  table.  The  Massachusetts  Teacher,  Maine  Teacher,, N.  H, 
SchoolJournal,  Ct.  Common  School  Journal,  R.  L  School  Master, 
Pa.  leather  (out  with  a  new  name  and  in  new  dress,)  Nexo  York 
Teacher,  Michigan  Journal  of  Education,  Ind.  School  Journal, 
Iowa  Instructor,  Wis.  Journal  of  Education,  and  Me.  Teacher,  all 
doUar  m^onMies  and  each  worth  twice  that  sum  to  any  subscriber,  i 
^s  it  should  be. — **A  copy  of  the  Ct.  Common  School  Journal  is,  by 
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taWy  sent  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  of  every  town  in  the  state.*' 
Wis.  Journal  of  Education  receives  a  liberal  contribution  fi-om  the 
state.  The  School  CommiUee  of  every  town  in  North  Carolinay 
has  received  a  copy  of  their  Journal  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  O. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONS,  AC. 

The  New  York  Naval  and  Military  Path-Finder  is  a  large  four 
page  paper,  and  contains  a  fiill  and  reliable  account  of  the  United 
State  Forces,  the  doings  of  the  Rebel  Army,*  and  every  item  of 
news  of  the  least  interest  connected  with  the  Great  Struggle.  The 
entire  profits  accruing  from  the  publication  of  the  paper,  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  patriotic  fund  for  the  suppoi*t  of  the  Volunteers  and 
their  lamilies.  Five  cents  per  copy,  or  three  dollars  per  year.  All 
orders  and  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  **  Editor  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  Path  Finder,  66  John  St.,  New  York. " 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine, — We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
healthy  tone  of  this  iHjriodical.  The  articles  are  short,  entertain- 
ing, and  instructive.  \Vc  think  that  parents  may  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  tlveir  children  with  entire  confidence.  Published  at  Phil- 
adelphia at  §2,00  per  year. 

The  Polf/li7iffual  Journal —  In  reply  to  inqniries,  we  answer 
that  this  periodical,  noticed  in  our  last  number,  or  specimens  of  it, 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  Hiram  C.  Parks,  Editor  and  Propri- 
etor, New  York. 

Circ^jdar  of  Scientific  Department,  Yale  College. — By  a  recent 
donation  from  Joseph  E.  Sheffield  of  New  Haven,  of  07ie  htmdred 
thousand  dollars^  this  college  has  been  enabled  greatly  to  extend 
its  plan  of  scientific  and  practical  education. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Scientific  Depart- 
ment to  arrange  a  new  Course  which,  while  it  shall  impart  disci- 
pline and  culiivation  of  mind,  shall  at  the  same  time  put  the  stu-* 
dent  in  possession  of  as  large  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  direct 
practical  value  in  business  life,  as  may  be  possible.  The  Ancient 
Languages  have  necessarily  been  excluded  from  this  Course.  The 
new  Course  embraces  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemis- 
try, Geolog}'  and  Botany,  General  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Sur- 
veying, Industrial  Mechanics,  Modem  Languages,  English  Litera- 
ture, History,  Physical  Geography,  Political  Economy  and  Com-* 
mercial  Law. 
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The  special  Courses  in  Practical  Chemistrt,  Metallurgy^ 
Geology,  and  Civil  Engineering,  will  be  given  as  heretofore.  A 
Course  in  Military  Engineering  commenced  June  10. 

A  Catalogue  containing  the  full  Course  of  Study,  the  require- 
ments for  degrees,  and  other  information,  will  be  sent  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Catalogue  of  any  School  or  Academy,  or  on  application 
by  letter,  to  John  A.  Porter,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Excellent  School  Books, — Among  the  orders  adopted  by  the 
School  Committea  of  this  city,  at  their  quarterly  Meeting  last 
Tucoday,  was  one  from  the  Committee  on  Text  Books,  for  the  in- 
troduction into  all  the  Primary  Schools  of  "  Eaton's  Primary 
Arithmetic. "  Eaton's  Wrilten  Arithmetic  has  been  used  in  all  of 
our  Grammar  Schools  ibr  the  past  two  j-ears  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  adoption  by  our  Committee  of  the  Primary  Arithme- 
tic, so  soon  aflcr  its  issue,  shows  the  estimation  in  which  these 
Arithmetics  are  Iield. — Boston  Transcript. 

Atlantic  Monthly  for  July, — Contents ;  Our  Orders,  Agnes  of 
Sorrento,  Sun-Painting  and  Sun-Sculpture,  Emancipation  in  Rus- 
sia, The  Haunted  Shanty,  Rhotruda,  Greek  Lines,  The  Ordeal  of 
Battles,  The  United  States  and  Europe,  Washington  as  a  Camp, 
Between  Spring  and  Summer,  Ellsworth. 

An  unusual  interest  attaches  to  the  Atlantic  for  June  and  July, 
owing  to  the  sacrifice  at  the  recent  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  of  the 
scholarly  and  brave  Major  Winthrop,  the  author  of  the  finely 
written  articles,  **New  York  Seventh  Regiment,"  and  *•  Washington 
as  a  Camp." 

Day  School  Bell,  No.  1.— -This  book  contains  many  popular 
airs,  set  to  words  appropriate  for  use  in  the  common  school,  at  the 
seminary,  or  the  academy,  and  also  at  floral  concerts,  school  exhi- 
bitions, or  holiday  festivals.  The  music  is  adapted  to  the  pianoi 
rendering  the  book  a  fit  companion  for  the  family  circle.  Many  of 
the  words  are  well  adapted  to  kindle  aud  strengthen  love  fur  coun- 
try, for  truth  and  virtue.  For  further  particulars,  see  advertise- 
ment in  this  number. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  One  Dollar. — To  meet  the  times,  the 
iixty4hird  xohxm^  of  Godey,  commencing  with  July,  1861,  will  bo 
aent  to  subscribers  for  One  Dollar.    This  volume  compris^es  the 
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six  beat  numbers  of  the  year,  and  will  contain  seven  steel  engrav- 
ings, six  of  the  krge  double  extension  fashion-plates,  and  all  the 
ivinter  cloak  patterns.  Address,  L.  A.  Godey,  S'23  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelpliia. 

Peterson's  Magazine. — The  July  number  of  this  popular  Month- 
ly is  already  on  our  table.  In  addition  to  its  usual  quantity  of  sto- 
ries, Poetry,  Household  Receipts,  Steel  Engravings,  Fashion  Plates 
and  Patterns  for  the  Work-Table,  it  contains  Two  Splendid  Color- 
ed Patterns,  one  of  which  is  a  "  Stars  and  Stripes"  Bed-Quilt. 
Every  lady  ought  to  have  a  number,  so  as  to  make  one  of  these 
Quilts.  A  new  volume  begins  with  July.  Price  only  two  dollars 
a  year,  a  dollar  less  than  Magazines  of  its  class.  Just  the  one  for 
the  times.  Thi-ee  copies  for  five  dolhirs,  or  eight  copies  for  ten  dol- 
lars, with  a  superb  Premium  to  the  person  getting  up  a  dub.  Spec- 
imens gratis.  Address  Charles  J.  Peterson,  306  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Lewis'  New  Ggtnnasium  comes  to  us  each  month,  richly  frei^^hted 
with  valuable  information  for  those  who  believe  that  '*  an  ounce  of 
pi-evention  is  belter  than  a  pound  of  cure."  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Lewis  is  about  to  establish  a  Normal  Institute.  We 
should  like  to  enroll  our  name,  and  would  recommend  to  all 
who  can  do  so,  not  to  fail  of  securing  the  training  aid  health  which 
we  are  sure  will  result. 


VT.  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vt.  State  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Middlebury,  on  Aug.  19ih  and  20tb. 

To  accommodate  Xhos.e  who  wish  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Amekican  Institute  of  Instruction,  held  at  Brattleboro'  on 
the  same  week,  the  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  ear- 
lier in  the  week  than  otherwise,  commencing  on  Monday  i^fternoon 
at  2  o'clock,  and  closing  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  principal  exercises  will  be  as  follows :  Monday,  P.  M.,  Ad- 
dress on  '*  Music  in  Common  Schools",  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Clarke, 
of  St.  Albans ;  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  same  subject! 

Monday  evening.  Address  by  Mr.  Judah  Dana  of  <JVindsor,  on 
•*The  best  mode  of  teaching  Arithmetic" 

Tuesday  A.  M.,  Address  on  "  Moral  Culture  in  Common  Schools," 
by  Rev.  Wm.  Sewall  of  Lunenburg. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  Address  by  Prof.  M.  H.  Buckiiam  of  the 
University  of  Vt. 

Tuesday  evening,  Address  by  Hiram  Orcdtt,  A.  M.,  of  Brat- 
tleboro. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Thirty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute OP  iNsTRCCtiON  will  be  held  in  BrattlebOro*,  Vt.,  at 
the  Towx  Hall,  on  the  2 1st,  22d,  and  23d  days  of  August. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  on  the  21st,  at  11  o'clock,  A* 
M. 

The  Public  Exercises  will  be  as  follows  : 

AVedncsday,  August  21st. 

At  2  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  meeting  will  be,  organized  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  usual  addresses  of  welcome  having 
been  made,  ^he  President  will  deliver  his  Annual  Address ;  after 
which  the  following  subject  will  i>e  discussed  : 

How  many  hours  a  day  oiiffht  Pttpils  to  he  confined  in  kSchool  / 
and  should  they  he  required  to  prepare  lessons  at  home  ? 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  Slate 
Commissioner  of  Schools  of  Ohio. 

Thursday,  August  22d. 

At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  discussion.  Subject :  The  Proper  Qual- 
ifications  of  Primary  Sehool  Teachers, 

At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  II.  E  Sawyer,  Esq.,  Princi- 
pal of  High  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

At  2  1-2  o'clock,  P.  ]\l.,  a  Lecture  by  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Esq. 
Subject :   The  Human  Voice, 

At  3  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject:  Methods  of 
TecLchi7iff  Elocution  and  Reading. 

At  8  o'(dock,  P.  ]M.,  a  Lecture  by  Calvin  Pease,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Vermont  University. 

Fridiy,  August  23d. 

At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject :  Universal  Edu- 
cation the  Great  Safeguard  of  a  Jieprxhlican  Government, 

At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  a  Lecture  by  T.  D.  Adams,  Esq.,  Princi- 
pal High  School,  Newton,  Mass. 

At  2  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Prof.  Edward  North,  of 
Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.     Subject:     The  Tuition  of  Amusements. 
At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Addresses  by  Representatives  of  the  Several 
States.      • 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting,  will  be  welcomed  to  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  citizens  of  Brattleboro'.  Tho>e  who  purpose  to  be  j)res- 
cntwill  greatly  oblige  the  Committee  of  Reception,  and  will  avoi<l 
personal  inconvenience,  by  sending  tlieirnames,  as  early  aspossible^ 
*  to  Mr,  Hii%m  Orcutt,  West  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  or  to  the  Secretary. 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

It  is  expected  that  the  usual  reduction  of  fares,  on  the  several 
Railroads,  will-  be  made,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given  in  the 
newspapers. 

WM.  E.  SHELDON, 

llecording  Secretary^ 
West  Newton,  June  12,  18G1. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT?— No.  I. 

Brightly  shone  the  morning  sun  o'er  the  old  red  farm- 
house in  the  valley  by  the  milK  The  house,  though .  old, 
was  substantial,  and  its  out-houses  and  other  belongings 
evinced  wealth  and  comfort  A  new  barn  was  in  process 
of  erection  b^ck  of  the  house  and  a  little  to  the  left,  where 
the  hill  sheltered  it  from  the  bleak  west  winds.  "Father" 
had  made  all  his  calculations  to  set  it  just  across  the  way, 
where  it  would  have  quite  spoiled  the  view  of  the  beau- 
tiful stream,  the  broad  rich  fields,  and  the  distant  village, 
that  lay  like  a  picture  in  front  of  the  old  house.  But 
Lizzie  came  home  from  the  Seminary,  and  plead  so.  hard 
that  the  site  might  be  changed,  -her  father  could  not  re- 
sist her.  So  on  this  bright  June  morning  she  looked 
forth  upon  as  fair  a  prospect  as  ever  gladdened  a  Now 
England  home.  The  lilacs  and  the  old  locust  trees  in  the 
yard  were  in  full  bloom,  and  from  the  hill-side  to  the  right, 
just  across  the  stream,  the  wind  brought  the  sweet  fra- 
grance of  the  apple  blossoms. 

"  Lizzie,"  calls  her  mother  from  the  kitchen,  and  in  a 
moment  she  is  busy  preparing  the  edibles  of  a  farmhouse 
breakfast  table.  "  Put  on  the  cold  meat  and  beans,  Liz- 
aie.  and  don't  let  this  ham  burn,  while  I  go  and  strain  the 
milk."  Presently  mother  returns  and  resumes  her  place 
at  the  stove,  saying, — "  Bring  the  eggs,  Lizzie  ;  then  get 
the  apple  sauce  and  the  fried  cakes,  and  see  if  the  '  John- 
ny cakes  *  are  most  done,  and  bring  up  the  butter." 

Little  Charley,  the  youngest  of  eight,  a  puny,  sickly 
xjhild  of  eighteen  months,  who  has  followed  mother  and  sis- 
ter from  kitchen  to  pantry,  and  pantry  to  cellar,  and  back 
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again,  whining  and  begging  for  attention,  now  roars  lusti- 
ly and  Lizzie,  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  stops  to  pick 
up,  and  soothe  the  little  fellow,  and  at  the  same  time,  saj's, 
"  I  wish  you'd  go  out  with  Charley,  mother.  It  is  so  beauti- 
ful, a  little  walk  would  make  you  feel  young  again.  I  can 
finish  the  breakfast."  "  0,  no,  you  can't  I  The  potatoes 
need  to  be  mashed  now,  and  the  table  is'nt  more  'n  half 
set.     If  we  both  hurry,  we  shall  be  behind  time.'* 

"  Mother,  why  must  we  have   so  miicJi  tor  breakfast? 
At  the  Seminary  we  had  only  coffee  or  chocolate,   and 
bread  and  butter,  and  crackers  or  rolls.     I'm  sure  I  felt 
better  than  I  do  when  I  eat  of  such  a  variety.   Besides,  I 
think  almost  every  one  at  the  table  eats  too  much.     It 
fairly  makes  me  sick,  to  see  that  Mr.  Morse  who  works  on 
the  barn,  gorge  down  his  food."     "  I  think  you  are  right, 
Lizzie,  but  I  don't  see  any  way  to  effect  a  change.     The 
men  would  look  blank  enough,  to  see  such  a  table  as  you 
had  at  the  Seminary,  and  Father   wouldn^t  like  it  at   all. 
I  know  he'd  be  ashamed,  for  he  prides  himself  on  setting 
a  good  table.     But  I  remember  when  I  visited  sister  El- 
len in  Boston  last  summer,  I  couldn't  but  thinktherrsamore 
rational  way  of  living  than  ours.     The  table  was  always 
neat  and  plentifully  supplied,  but  they  seemed  to  eat  to 
live,  instead  of  living  to  eat.     Ellen,  who  is  six  years  my 
senior,  certainly  looked  five  years  younger,  and  her  three 
city-bred  children  looked  healthier  and  happier  than  any 
of  ours." 

Lizzie  looked  at  the  pale,  careworn  face  of  her  dear 
mother,  thought  of  the  thousand  such  breakfasts  she  had 
prepared  with  one  or  two  little  ones  clinging  to  her  gar- 
ments, and  did  not  wonder  that  aunt  Ellen  looked  fairer 
and  younger.  Meantime  breakfast  was  hurried  on  the 
table,  "  the  men  "  called,  the  younger  children  hastily 
washed  and  combed,  and  all  sat  down.  "  Father  '*  asked 
the  blessing,  the  good  things  were  distributed  with  little 
ceremony,  and  nearly  all  commenced  eating  as  though  the 
great  busine? b  of  life  was  before  them. 


/ 
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"More  of  the  beans,  Mr.  Morse?"  said  Mr.  Hurney,  af- 
ter he  had  disposed  of  two  plates  full,  which  two  plates 
had  followed  one  well  filled  with  ham,  eggs  and  potatoes. 
*•  A  very  few.  I'm  most  ashamed^  but,  as  I  tell  my  wife, 
I  wish  she'd  come  and  learn  of  Mrs.  Hurney  how  to  cook.'- 
"  I  should  like  to  have  your  wife  call,  certainly,'*  said 
Mrs.  Hurney,  "  though  I  have  no  idea  I  could  teach  her 
anything.  Is  she  pretty  well  now  ?  "  "  Oh,,  no  !  she 's 
miserable  like,  can  just  drag  round  she  says.  Another 
cup,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Hurney.  I  don't  feel  well  this 
morning,  have  a  terrible  headache.  A  little  more  apple^ 
sauce  and  another  doughnut.  I  gues&your  good  coffee  '11 
cure  it.  Somehow  I  feel  sick  half  the  time..  I  had  an 
awful  spell  a  vomiting,  last  night.. 

Lizzie  thought,  no  wonder  that  he  had  awful  spells,  op 
that  his  wife  was  "miserable  like,"  or  his  family  poverty- 
stricken.  M.  E.  L. 


DO  THEr  TEACH  FOR  MONEY. 
Messrs,  Editors  : — ^Your  correspondent^  "  E.  C.  2d,"  in 
his  criticisms  upon  my  article  in  the  May  No.  of  the  Jour- 
nal, reminds  me  of  Whately's  logical  fallacy,  the  ignoratio' 
elenchij  or  the   species  called  "  shifting   ground."     He 
comes  to  the  defence  of  the  self-educated  teadier  and  with 
much  eamestnesa  and  propriety  advocates  his  cause.     He- 
claims  for  him  "  who  educates  himself  by  his  own  money, 
earned  by  his  own  brain,"  much  credit.     He  is  quite  sure 
that  earning  this  money  by  teaching,  and  spending  it  in 
learning  something  more,  i&  not  only  commendable    but 
highly  beneficial,  as  a  means  of  imparting  both  profession- 
al knowledge  and  practical  ability.     And  still  further,  my 
friend  has  discovered  the  impwtant  fact  that  this  perse- 
verance in  seeking   wisdom  foi   liimself,   evinces    that 
genuine  earnestness  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  true  teacher'is  character. 

Now  ihi&  is  all  very  well ;  is  the  simple  truth  on  this 
subject.    If"  EL  C.  2d"  has  erred  in  anything^  it  is  in  not 
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placing  emphasis  enough  on  the  importance  of  that  seljf^ 
reliance  and  efficiency  which  are  gained  by  earnest  self- 
application.  Poverty  has  done  more  to  develop  practical 
human  ability,  than  all  other  agencies.  In  all  departments 
of  life,  our  ablest  men  and  women  have  been  made  so  by 
the  stern  discipline  of  "  straightened  circumstances.'^ 
And  that  teacher  who  has  fitted  himself  for  his  important 
sphere  of  action  by  study  and  teaching,  is  undoubtedly 
more  efficient  than  he  would  be,  if  trained  in  any  other 
school.  How  pleasant  jt  is  for  opponents  to  agree  on  a 
point  of  such  vital  importance  !  But  be  not  deceived,  kind 
reader.  There  is  soi^hisiry  in  this  reasoning.  "  E.  C. 
2d"  has  "  shifted  his  ground,"  and  spent  all  his  strength, 
to  prove  what  I  never  denied,  viz  :  that  the  teacher  may 
properly  be  employed  in  practical  school  keeping,  while 
he  is  perfecting  himself  in  his  professional  knowledge. 
By  reference  to  my  article  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  I  commenced  by  this  quotation  from  Porter's 
life  of  Gen.  Jackson. — "  In  the  vocation  of  teaching,  he 
earned  the  money  which  supported  him  while  he  studied 
Law.'^  It  was  not  the  student  of  Teaching  that  I  complained 
of  because  I  found  him  in  the  school-room,  but  the  stu- 
dent of  Law,  who  is  there,  not  because  he  loves  the  busi- 
ness and  designs  to  pursue  it,  but  because  he  wants  the 
money  with  which  to  support  himself  while  he  studies 
another-  profession  in  which  all  his  interest  is  absorbed. 
I  was  speaking  of  the  Lawyer  and  the  Physician,  he  only 
of  the  Teacher.  I  complain  that  the  position  of  teacher 
is  assumed  by  men  who  belong  to  another  sphere,  and 
who  have  little  or  no  interest  in  their  business ;  he  is 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  student  who  is  struggling  to  fit 
himself  for  the  profession  of  teaching  and  has  a  deep  in- 
terest in  all  that  pertains  to  his  calling.  How.  then,  can  I 
do  "great  injustice  to  the  teacher  ?"  He  has  my  highest 
commendation  and  if  struggling  with  dificulties,  he  has 
my  hearty  sympathy.  But  the  students  of  law  and  med- 
icine who  arc  in  the  business  of  teaching  only   to   earn 
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111 mey  for  a  selfish  and  foreign  purpose,  and  who  really 
feel  no  interest  in  the  school,  are  but  "  drones  and  leeches 
hanging  about  our  profession,"  and  we  cannot  expect  that 
it  will  assume  the  importance  and  dignity  of  other  profes- 
sions, until  it  shall  be  equally  guarded  from  such  intru- 
sions. How  ridiculous  it  would  be  to  advocate  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  the  school  master  to  the  bar  and  to 
the  practice  of  medicine,  when  it  was  understood  that  he 
comes  there  merely  as  a  school  master,  and  only  for  the 
selfish  purpose  of  earning  a  little  money  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses at  a  Normal  School.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
such  a  person,  under  such  circumstances,  has  enough  pro- 
fessional knowledge  to  save  him  from  the  charge  of  "  in- 
truder,  quack  and  recldess  trijler  with  human  life  and  hap- 
piness." Let  teachers  be  educated  for  their  profession, 
and  admitted  to  it  only  when  they  are  fitted  for  their  dif- 
ficult and  responsible  positions,  and  we  should  soon  have 
a  corresponding  change  in  all  that  pertains  to  our  educa- 
tional system,  more  interest,  better  school  houses,  greater 
wages,  and  vastlj''  better  schools.  I  hope  this  time,  to  be 
understood,  and  that  my  opponent  will  again  "shift  his 
ground,"  if  he  proposes  to  administer  another  dose  of 
logic.    •  H. 

"Which?" — The  lady  principal  of  a  school,  in  her  ad- 
vertisement mentioned  her  female  assistant,  and  the  "rep- 
utation for  teaching  which  she  bears ; "  but  the  printer — 
careless  fellow — left  out  the  ^vhich,^  so  the  advertisement 
went  forth,  commending  the  lady's  "  reputation  for  teach- 
ing she  bears." 

Religion. — The  moral  virtues,  without  religion,  are  but 
cold,  lifeless  and  insipid ;  it  is  only  religion  which  opens 
the  mind  to  great  conceptions,  fills  it  with  the  most  sub- 
lime ideas,  and  warms  the  soul  with  more  than  sensual 
pleasures. — Addison. 

Religion. — Religion  is  the  best  armor  in  the  world,  but 
the  worst  cloak. — Newton. 
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SONG  OF  THE  SHELL. 

Tbeie  played  beside  the  murmVing  sea, 

A  little  maiden  fair ; 
The  day  was  bright,  her  spirit  light, 

And  fresh  as  morning  air. 

She  loved  to  watch  the  dark  blue  wave. 
As 't  washed  the  ocean's  shore ; 

She  loved  the  lay  of  the  dancing  spray. 
Though  heard  so  oft  before. 

A  beauteous  shell  the  maiden  found, 
While  on  the  beach  she  played ; 

With  childish  joy,  she  seized  the  toy, 
Among  the  pebbles  laid. 

She  placed  the  smooth  and  polished  shell. 

Daintily  to  her  ear; 
Then  shone  her  eyes,  with  pleased  surprise, 

So  strange  a  (ale  to  hear. 

In  listening  attitude  she  stood. 
That  young  and  joyful  child ; 

While  free  the  air,  played  with  her  hair. 
She  heard  this  legend  wild. — 

My  song  is  not  of  the  angry  waves, 
That  moan,  and  laugh,  and  sigh; 

I  sing,  fair  child,  of  secrets  wild, 
Deep  where  the  diamonds  lie. 

There  queenly  palaces  are  found, 
'Neath  coal  groves  they  stand  ; 

The  water-sprite  there  walks  in  light. 
Guarding  the  fairy  band. 

With  costly  gems  their  queen  is  decked. 

So  beautiful  and  fair; 
Her  robe  confined,  with  shells  combined. 

And  white  pearls  grace  her  hair. 

Sweet  music  from  the  silver  bells 
Will  bring  her  subjects  near; 

A  look  will  move,  a  word  reprove. 
And  yet  they  know  no  fear. 

Thus  gently  doth  the  fairy  rule, 

In  realms  below  the  sea ; 
Her  wand  is  love,  like  God*s  above. 

Her  pity  pure  and  free. 
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Tet  not  all  beauty,  not  all  calm, 

Beneath  these  waters  lie ; 
Though  stars  are  bright,  they  give  their  light, 

From  out  a  shadj  sky. 

There  are  dark  and  gloomy  caverns, 

TV  hose  secrets  angels  keep; 
And  angry  waves  dasli  o'er  the  graves 

Of  many  there  asleep. 

Unconscious  of  a  mother's  tears, 

A  lov^y  infant  lies; 
The  ocean  cave,  its  lonely  grave, 

Whence  mournful  dirges  rise. 

And  one  lies  there  to  manhood  grown, 

Whom  angels  tried  to  win ; 
His  brow  was  dark  with  Satan's  mark. 

His  lips  were  stained  with  sin. 

Until  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead, 

All  that  within  it  lies — 
The  mild  farewells,  and  funeral  knells. 

Shall  from  its  blue  depths  rise.  L.  P. 

BOARDING  ROUND. 

Messrs.  Editors : — Again  allow  me  to  answer  briefly  the 
communication  of  H.  C.  0.  in  the  June  No.  of  your  Jour- 
nal. My  design  in  doing  this,  is  not  to  seize  upon  mis- 
takes that  may  perchance  occur,  or  to  deal  largely  in 
sarcastic  language  ;  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  explain  to  the 
gentleman's  understanding  certain  things  which  appear 
to  him  dark  and  abstruse,  for  with  persons  whose  will 
runs  not  with  their  understanding,  arguments  and  even 
stubborn  facts  avail, but  little  ;  but  I  do  wish  briefly  to 
present  to  the  consideration  of  an  enlightened  and  un- 
prejudiced people,  a  few  facts  which  I  still  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  failed  to  subvert. 

He  says  I  admitted  the  phrase  '''relic  of  barbarism" 
might  be  somewhat  objectionable,  and  so  I  did  ;  but  he 
very  cunningly  omits  the  reason  I  gave,  which  was, 
"  since  schools  do  not  exist  in  barbarous  lands."  In  this 
instance,  as   in   others  in  the   same   communication,  by 
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taking  part  of  a  clause  he  has  attempted  by  considerable 
warping  to  present  ideas  in  an  erroneous  manner,  as  skep* 
tics  prove  any  doctrine,  however  absurd,  from  half  quoted 
passages  of  Scripture.  This,  I  maintain,  is  unfair  ;  yet 
with  his  logical  reasoning  before  me,  I  still  maintain  that 
the  custom  alluded  to  is  so  contrary  to  enlightened  rea- 
son, and  so  much  in  keeping  with  many  harbarous  customs, 
it  may  safely  be  termed  a  "  relic  of  barbarism." 

Neither  do  I  consider  every  "  innovation  "  a  "  reforma- 
tion," yet  every  reformation  is  surely  fn  innovation  ;  and 
when  the  wants  of  community,  the  interests  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  age,  demand  a  change,  even 
though  it  breaks  over  ancient  landmarks  and  destroys 
dearly  cherished  institutions,  or  time  honored  customs,  I 
hope  I  may  be  the  last  to  cry  innovation.  I  said  the 
teacher^s  work  was  the  noblest,  the  most  important  of  all. 
Would  H.  C.  0.  attempt  to  say  that  the  parent  is  not  a 
teacher  ?  He  is  a  teacher,  and  the  teacher  in  the  school 
room  only  assumes  the  office  and  the  work  of  the  parent 
for  a  few  hours  daily,  and  then  returns  the  children  of  his 
charge  to  their  true  and  rightful  instructors. 

I  did  ask  the  question  and  now  repeat  it,  "  who  fares 
like  him,"  not  particularly  as  concerns  the  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  food  or  sleep,  but  the  constant  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  to  which  he  is  daily  subjected,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  destruction  of  health  resulting  from  change  of 
apartments,  which  of  itself  is  one  of  the  plainest  yet 
strongest  of  facts.  I  ask  no  better  fare  for  the  teacher 
than  the  parent  affords  himself  and  family.  The  parent, 
first  of  all,  provides  a  permanent  home  for  his  family.  I 
claim  one,  on  the  same  ground,  for  the  teacher.  Let  the 
district  place  him,  if  it  chooses,  in  the  plainest  and  the 
poorest  family  even,  but  don't  compel  him  to  travel  about 
from  house  to  house  like  a. street  beggar,  to  seek  his  dai- 
ly bread.  And,  because  as  a  class  the  teachers  of  our 
land  desire  those  conveniemces  ancj  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  which  they  so  justly  deserve,  and  see  fit  to  express 
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their  opinions  of  a  custom,  incopvenient  and  uncomforta- 
ble in  the  extreme,  must  they  forsooth  be  styled  "  motley 
group  of  pretended  living  teachers,''"  white  gloved  aristoc- 
racy," and  the  like  ?  The  idea  is  absurd,  repugnant  to 
every  sentiment  of  honor  and  justice,  contrary  to  every 
feeling  of  respect  and  decency.  The  gentleman  shows  his 
fieelings  upon  the  subject,  by  the  very  emphatic  use  of 
"  servant "  as  applied  to  the  teacher.  He  evidently  be- 
lieves, "  all  men  were  not  created  free  and  equal,"  and  that 
the  teacher  was  born  a  slave,  to  labor  faithfully  for  his 
masters,  and  in  return,  receive  the  usual  amount  of  neg- 
lect and  abuse,  besides  the  inestimable  privilege  of  board- 
ing round  and  enjoying  all  those  "best"  things  he  so 
graphically  describes.  I  know  this  has  been  a  prevalent 
opinion  among  certain  classes,  but  am  glad  it  is  fast  dis- 
appearing with  other  relics  of  barbarism,  though  your 
correspondent  may  perhaps  consider  it  an  innovation  of 
some  sacred  prerogative  of  ancient  times. 

Another  idea,  "the  teacher  of  common  schools  who  is 
dependent  upon  his  evening  study  to  enable  him  to  pre- 
pare for  to-morrow^s  duties,  is  not  qualified  to  teach." 
Such  an  one  will  make  a  better  teacher  by  far,  than  one 
who  depends  upon  theory  alone,  and  makes  no  effort  to 
improve.  Does  the  Physician  become  skillful  by  simply 
learning  the  theory,  or  is  it  by  long  and  laborious  study 
of  the  nature  and  application  of  the  various  remedies  in 
his  power  ?  The  teacher,  no  matter  how  good  his  theory, 
or  how  complete  his  education,  ttiiw^  study,  if  he  would 
succeed.  Ta£t  and  skill  in  communicating  must  be  ac- 
quired,  and  his  ingenuity  miist  be  taxed  to  find  out  new 
and  more  forcible  methods  of  inculcating  truth ;  and  that 
teacher  is  the  best,  who  succeeds  the  best  in  waking  up 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  and  interesting  them  in  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  ways.  To  do  this  he  needs  his  hours 
for  rest  and  thought,  time  which  he  cannot  procure  when 
obliged  to  board  about  the  district. 

Now  for  the  main  argument,  to  which  the  gentleman 
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clings  so  tenaciously,  the  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  both  pupil  and  parent,  acquired  by  boarding  around. 
And  here  again  he  places  things  in  a  wrong  light,  by  quot- 
ing part  of  a  clause.  I  asked  the  question,  "Where  is  the 
teacher  possessed  of  average  common  sense  whu  cannot 
by  daily  intercourse  with  the  scholar,  ascertain  far  more 
of  his  character,  and  the  home  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  than  ho  could  by  two  days*  acquaintance  with 
liira  at  home?" 

In  quoting  this,  he  left  out  the  clause  "home  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,"  and  thus  presented  the  mat- 
ter in  adiiferent  light  from  that  intended.  He  ought  to 
have  been  "  surprised,"  not  at  the  idea  presented,  but  at 
his  own  hardihood  in  thus  warping  and  changing  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  the  passage.  It  is  an  apparent  fact,  no 
matter  how  strongly  the  gentleman  denies  it,  that  people 
in  many  cases  do  not  act  out  their  real  character,  and 
most  certainly  is  this  the  case  with  both  parent  and  child. 

They  arc  anxious  to  form  as  good  an  impression  upon 
themindof  the  teacher  as  possible;  especially  isitso  with  the 
child,  if  ho  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  mischievous  or  un- 
ruly in  school:  and  in  the  light  of  reason  and  human  na- 
ture, it  is  safe  to  say,  the  teacher  learns  nothing  of  the  true 
character  of  his  scholar.  It  does,  however,  furnish  many 
so  disposed,  an  excellent  opportunity  to  draw  from  the  un- 
thinking and  inexperienced  teacher,  many  things  he  ought 
not  to  speak,  and  by  soft  and  oily  language,  succeed  in 
prejudicing  him  in  favor  of  their  own  perfect  darlings^ 
and  in  thoroughly  deceiving  him  in  relation  to  the  willful 
xiwd  ivicked  children  of  their  next  door  neighbor.  I  ask 
for  no  stronger  argument  against  the  practice.  One  other 
fact  and  I  will  close,  as  I  fear  I  have  already  exceeded 
ray  limits.  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  custom  is  fast  becom- 
ing obsolete,  and  a  great  majority  of  our  larger  districts 
now  board  the  teacher,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  at  one 
place ;  and  all  that  hinders  in  many  others,  is  a  few 
wealthy,  yet  penurious  and  s$naU-souled  men^  who  control 
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the  district ;  and  to  aflFect  an  entire  change,  it  only  re- 
mains for  the  teachers,  "the  white  gloved  aristocracy"  of 
the  land,  to  take  hold  of  this  custom  without  "  mittens/' 
and  utterly  destroy  it,  with  other  kindred  "  reliea  of  bar- 
barism." D.  M;  C. 


"  A  SOUND  MIND  IN  A  SOUND  BODY." 

Man,  created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  should  be 
fi^rongr;  created  with  a  three-fold  nature,  ho  should  be 
strong  in  body,  strong  in  mind,  and  strong  in  lieart. 

We  ask,  are  our  present  educational  influences  making 
strong  men  and  women  ? 

We  boast  of  our  schools,  and  of  the  improvements  con- 
stantly going  on  in  them.  Every  gray-haired  man  who 
speaks  on  the  subject  of  education,  fails  not  to  dwell  on 
the  present  advantages  for  "  schooling,"  compared  with 
"what  they  were  in  his  day."  He  tells  of  the  three 
months  of  school  in  the  year  ;  of  the  log  school-house,  with 
the  wind  whistling  through  the  cracks  ;  of  the  great  open 
fire-place,  with  more  wood  than  heat,  and  more  smoke 
than  either ;  of  the  single  arithmetic  in  school,  and  that 
belonging  to  the  teacher ;  of  the  big  ferule,  and  long  birch ; 
and  of  the  steru;  unbending  authority  of  the  master. 

Now,  behold  the  change  !  The  school-rooms  comforta- 
ble and  attractive ;  the  multitude  of  books  j  not  only  plenty 
of  arithmetics,  but  keys  to  them;  and  the  gentle  sway  of 
the  teacher,  not  master. 

The  changes  have  been  great,  and  no  wonder  we  look 
complacently  on  the  contrast. 

Our  grand-mothers  tell  us,  too,  that,  instead  of  the  costly 
church,  with  its  rich  carpets  and  soft  cushions,  and  it» 
soothing,  sleepy  warmth,  their  houses  of  worship  knew  no 
fires  but  those  of  devotion,  and  the  bare  boards  on  which 
they  sat,  never  tempted  to  a  sitting  posture  in  prayer. 
Instead  of  the  Sabbath  School,  where  we  are  taught  good 
things,  they  were  obliged  to  Zearw  them,  and  who  dared 
incur  a  father's  displeasure  by  a  miss  in  the  Catechism  ou 
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Sunday  night?  That  Catechism ! — never-to-be-forgctten  ! 
It  cost  too  many  hours  hard  study,  and  was  too  thorough- 
ly learned. 

"  Old  things  have  passed  away  " ;  but  we  are  tempted 
to  aslr,  are  all  these  changes  improvements  ?  We  are 
raising  no  new  question,  and  we  make  no  new  assertion, 
when  we  say  that  the  men  and  women  of  those  days  were 
stronger,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  than  the  men 
and  women  of  our  times.  True,  the  boys  and  girls  did 
not  know  half  as  many  things  as  boys  and  girls  know  now, 
but  they  had  stronger  physical  frames, — the  foundation  of 
all  strength ;  and  every  day  of  exposure,  and  hard  work, 
and  subjection  to  wholesome  law,  made  them  stronger 
and  stronger ;  and,  with  hands  ready  to  labor,  and  eyes 
open  to  Nature's  teachings,  and  hearts  obedient  to  her 
laws,  they  came  to  be  men  and  women  of  iron  constitu- 
tions, and  their  minds  were  capable  of  vigorous,  independ- 
ent thought. 

They  knew  little  of  books,  and  would  commit  errors  in 
tlie  use  of  their  mother  tongue,  that  would  [aflbrd  amuse- 
ment for  modern  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  by  the  hour; 
for,  alas !  reverence  for  age  is  not  one  of  the  lessons 
taught  in  our  day  !  But  these  men  and  women  secured 
the  end  of  all  study  by  observation  and  reflection. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  complain  of  the  age,  nor  to  in- 
dulge in  ill-natured  reflections  on  the  present  generation  ; 
but  the  fact  has  been  for  a  long  time  forcing  itself  upon 
us,  that  our  strong  men  and  women  are  passing  away,  and 
tliere  are  none  to  fill  their  places.  Not  one  in  twenty  of 
the  young  of  either  sex,  have  well-developed  frames  and 
sound  health.  Our  young  ladies  are  pretty,  interesting, 
gentle,  amiable,  lovely.  These  epithets  we  hear  constant- 
ly applied  to  them ;  but  active,  energetic,  persevering, 
benevolent,  self-sacrificing  spirits  among  our  young  wo- 
men, are,  literally,  "like  angel  visits." 

Our  boys, — or,  rather,  young  men, — too  many  of  them, 
are  forward,  foppish  and  frivolous.     Too  much  of  their 
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time  is  spent  in  trifling  conversation^  in  nsele&s^  if  nut 
hurtful  reading,  and  in  amusements  that  have  little  ten- 
dency to  cultivate  a  pure  and  elevated  taste. 

"  Since  these  things  are  so,"  we  ask,,  what  are  the 
causes  at  work  to  produce  such  results  ? 

Ages  ago,  the  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  man : 
"  In  the  Bweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread.''  Men 
called  it  a  curse,  and  ever  since  that  time  they  have  been 
striving  to  evade  it.  All  the  knowledge,  and  skill,  and 
ingenuity  in  their  possession,  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machines;  and  these 
contrivances,  good  or  bad^  have  accumulated  till  there  is 
hardly  room  to  bestow  them.  We  do  not  condemn  this 
spirit.  On  the  contrary,  the  achievements  in  science  and 
art,  which  have  been  made  in  our  day,  we  deem  the  glory 
of  the  age. 

But  the  mania  for  saving  work  has  spread  far  and  wide^ 
and  even  in  the  groves  of  academies  are  found  restless 
spirits,  seeking,  not  for  wisdom,  but  for  the  "  royal  road 
to  Learning.''  And  it  seems  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite 
found;  for  very  many  of  our  teachers,  at  the  present  day, 
are  merely  labor-saving  machines.  They  are  employed  to 
lift  the  pupil  over  obstacles  ;  to  make  rough  places  smooth; 
to  level  the  Hill  of  Science  ;  anything  to  make  learning 
easy.  Then  we  hear  that  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian, — 
and  for  aught  we  know,  Latin  and  Greek, — maybe  learned 
*^  in  six  easy  lessons,  without  a  master."  Yes,  these  lan- 
guages will  long  be  without  a  master,  if  they  are  attempt- 
ed in  this  way.  When  will  parents  and  teachers  learn 
that  they  defeat  their  own  ends  when  they  spare  their 
children  mental  labor?  That  it  is  the  process  of  gaining 
knowledge,  and  not  the  knowledge  itselfthat  educates  the 
man? 

It  is  a  truth  not  to  be  gainsayed,  that  there  is  no  men- 
tal growth  without  mental  labor. 

Who  would  think  of  planting  the   mountain  oak  in  a 
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green-house,  of  rearing  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  a  lady's 
iiower-pot?  Yet  this  is  often  attempted,  and  woful  mis- 
takes are  the  result. 

Especially  in  the  training  of  our  young  "vyomen  are 
these  evils  seen.  From  their  earliest  infancy  they  are 
watched  and  guarded,  "  that  the  winds  of  heaven  may  not 
visit  them  too  roughly."  They  are  literally  "  killed  with 
kindness  "  ;  for,  from  want  of  exercise,  and  from  constant 
mistakes  and  habitual  errors  in  clothing  and  diet,  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  a  weak,  sickly,  nervous  constitution, 
and  a  short,  miserable  life.  But  such  treatment  alone  can 
be  tolerated  in  good  society.  No  other  course  would  be 
sufficiently  delicate  for  the  present  state  of  refinement. 
Indeed,  it  has  come  to  be  considered  really  vulgar  for  a 
young  lady  to  have  perfect  health  !  It  is  so  much  more 
lady-like  to  be  pale,  delicate,  "  fragile  flowers  1" 

Then  these  dear  young  ladies  are  sent  to  school, — for 
they  must  be  educated,(?) — to  be  carried  gently  along,  the 
passive  receivers  of  a  little  knowledge  of  this  branch,  and 
a  smattering  of  that ;  they  learn  to  say  pretty  things,  and 
to  multiply  extravagant  epithets.  Especially  are  the  af- 
fections cultivated,  as  they  suppose.  They  caress,  and 
are  caressed,  and  they  form  the  most  violent  friendships  ; 
no  one  ever  loved  so  devotedly  before, — no  love  was 
ever  so  undying ! 

These  school-girl  friendships  are  usually  considered 
harmless ;  but  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  indulgence 
in  such  feelings,  and  the  constant  use  of  exaggerated  lan- 
guage arising  from  it,  tend  to  produced  weak,  sickly, 
state,  and  often  a  morbid  sentiment'-ility  which  affects  the 
whole  being, — deadening  everything  healthy  and  vital 
therein. 

Let  teachers  beware  how  they  encourage  this  evil,  or 
suffer  it.  Let  them  lead  their  pupils,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, to  stand  up  in  the  simple  dignity  that  God  has  giv- 
en them,  to  cherisli  all  the   nobde  vitues  of  which   they 
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are  capable.     Then  will  their   friendship  bo  worth  pos- 
sessing, and  it  will  be  undying. 

Our  young  men  and  women  should  be  trained,  from  in- 
fancy to  D^ture  age,  by  healthy,  vigorous  exercises  of 
body,  mina  and  heart.  Every  power  should  be  develop- 
ed carefull}'',  yet  effectually,  even  if  severity  be  necessary 
to  ensure  it.  Better  "  suffer  and  be  sirong ;"  for  "  to  be 
weak  is  miserable,  doing  or  suflFering  !" 

I  have  spoken  of  a  few  evils  at  work  in  the  education 
of  the  young.  Many  more,  of  a  similar  nature,  will  occur 
to  those  who  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

And  when  our  parents  and  teachers  awake  to  the  deep 
responsibilty  resting  upon  them, — when  they  see  their 
duty  clearly,  and  perform  it  thoroughly, — then,  indeed, 
will  "  our  young  men  be  as  plants,  grown  in  their  youth, 
and  our  daughters  as  corner  stones,  polished  after  the 
similitude  of  a  palace.-' — Mass.  Teadier. 


PICTURE  OF  A  VERMONT  VILLAGE. 

In  robes  of  purple,  gold  and  brown, 
The  mountains  guard  our  little  town, 

Which,  nestling  in  their  bosom  lies ; 
And  over  all  are  skies  of  blue, 
"With  fleecy  clouds,  slow  sailing  through 

Their  depths,  like  Aerial  Arg^osies  1 


As  quiet  is  the  Village  street. 
As  it'  no  heart-pulse  near  it  beat; 

How  different  from  yon  City's  roar! 
Scarce  aught  is  heard  save  children's  talk^ 
Home-tripping  on  the  marble-walk, 

At  noon  and  eve,  when  school  is  o'er. 


And  near  is  many  a  wood  and  glen, 
And  quiet  nook,  where  dreamy  men 

May  loiter  through  the  live-long  day; 
Groves,  whence  the  song  of  wild-birds  calk 
Unto  the  answering  waterfalls, 

Where  rainbows  gleam  mid  foam  and  spray. 
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Here,  far  from  Life's  unceasing  riot, 
Fain  would  I  spend  ray  days  in  quiet, 

With  books  and  birds  and  flowers  and  friends  j 
But  vain — stem  Duty  claims  her  due, 
He  who  would  live,  must  struggle  too, 

Through  Life,  until  Life's  conflict  enSs. 

Pateb  Familias. 

IN  MY  LIBRARY, 

Books  are  ever  agreeable  companions.  Like  their  Au* 
thors,  they  are  of  various  characters,  but  we  may  select 
them  to  suit  our  different  moods.  We  may  choose  them 
as  we  choose  our  friends,  for  many  different  excellencies, 
yet  each  ministering  to  some  peculiar  want  in  ourselves, 
and  producing  a  more  symmetrical  development  than  we 
could  otherwise  secure.  When  we  have  selected  our 
friends'  in  the  library,  they  do  not  change  nor  forsake  us, 
but  are  steadfast  in  their  integrity. 

They  furnish  us  always  the  same  faithful  and  sincere 
instructions.  They  are  friends  with  whom  wo  can  con- 
verse in  the  loneliest  solitude ;  they  have  often  gladden- 
ed the  spirit  in  the  prison-cell,  and  in  the  most  humble 
dwelling.  They  are  sources  of  genuine  pleasure*;  in 
them  the  manifold  scenes  of  life  are  painted,  the  affections 
are  embalmed,  the  creations  of  the  imagination  are  pictur- 
ed, the  beauties  of  Nature  and  the  wonders  of  Art  are 
portrayed,  the  noblest  thoughts  of  the  noblest  minds,  the 
best  sentiments  of  the  best  hearts,  are  treasured. 

Indiscriminate  reading  has  been  censured  as  unfavora- 
ble to  mental  vigor  and  originality.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Ancients  owed  much  of  their  excellence  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  fewer  books  than  we  and  therefore 
i*ead  less  and  thought  more. 

Bacon  was  a  great  reader  as  well  as  a  great  observer 
and  thinker,  but  he  tells  us  the  manner  in  which  he  avoid* 
•ed  any  evil  from  this  habit.  "  Some  books,"  said  he,  "are 
to  be  tasted,  some  swallowed,  and  some  few  chewed  and 
digested." 
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Without  doubt,  the  most  powerful  minds  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  extensive  and  varied  research,  combined 
with  the  most  profound  originality.  Nature  has  provided 
an  endless  variety  for  the  support  of  man,  and  it  is  not 
the  scanty  and  unvarying  use  of  her  blessings  that  invig- 
orates ;  the  healthy  may  enjoy  them  abundantly,  if  they 
are  reasonably  and  temperately  used. 

However  strong  may  be  the  objections  to  the  use  of 
miscellaneous  books  by  atuderda,  they  do  not  apply  to  the 
popular  mind.  The  mass  of  the  people  have  neither  the 
disposition,  nor  opportunity  for  mental  discipline.  With 
them  there  is  but  one  alternative,  either  to  reap  the  slight 
improvements,  but  genuine  pleasures,  of  occasional  and 
desultory  reading,  or  suflfer  the  inanition  or  worse  accom- 
paniment of  an  almost  habitual  neglect  of  books.  Though 
the  improvement  by  this  unconnected  course  may  be  slight 
compared  with  the  results  of  systematic  study,  yet,  in 
itself  considered,  it  is  vast. 

The  inert  faculties  are  awakened,  the  tendency  of  the 
uniform  and  minutely  divided  mechanic  arts  to  stint  the 
mind  is  checked,  the  languid  imagination  is  vivified,  and 
the  taste  and  judgment  are  exercised. 

A  Mechanic  who  is  accustomed  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  daily,  injudicious  reading,  will  show  its  effects  in  his 
whole  bearing.  It  may  awaken  no  peculiar  energy ;  it 
may  impart  no  new  talent ;  but  it  will  give  a  better  tone 
to  his  ordinary  powers ;  and  greater  purity  to  his  common 
sentiments  ;  and  it  will,  almost  invariably,  distinguish  him 
from  the  mass  of  his  class. 

The  moral  influence  of  popular  reading  is  invaluable. 
The  maxim  that  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing," 
may  be  true  when  applied  to  the  scientific,  and  the  would- 
be-learned,  yet  not  without  qualification  even  then ;  but 
it  is  not  appropriate,  as  applied  to  popular  intelligence. 
The  people  are  not  generally  speculative  or  vain,  they 
are  frank;  confiding,  implicit^ 

15 
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Though  the  chief  suflferers  from  religious  or  political 
errors,  they  are  seldom  the  originators. 

They  generally  have  too  little  presumption  to  disbelieve 
received  truths,  and  too  much  common  sense  to  propound 
theoretical  absurdities  ;  if  they  cannot  be  learned,  they 
may  be  intelligent  without  danger. 

Their  intelligence  is  the  conservative  virtue  of  society. 
It  is  not  the  influence  of  the  highly  educated  which  pre- 
serves a  community  from  the  evils  of  error,  but  the  aggre- 
gate intelligence  of  the  masses. 

If  religion  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  this  is  a  part  of  its 
savor — ^it  always  co-exists  with  genuine  religion,  and  can- 
not exist  without  it.  A.  S.  B. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


Messrs,  Editors : — It  appears  by  the  Journal  for  Juno 
that  "  H  "  is  still  dissatisfied  with  the  expression,  "the 
rod  should  be  the  last  resort." 

I  had  supposed  it  good  English,  to  say  of  a  thing,  which 
we  never  employ  if  wc  can  avoid  ;  which  we  resort  to 
only  when  it  is  apparent  nothing  milder  will  suflSce,  that 
it  is  a  "  last  resort." — And  I  did  not  suppose,  that  in  order 
that  a  thing  should  be  regarded  as  a  "  last  resort,'"  every 
other  conceivable  experiment,  in  every  case,  must  first  be 
tried.  But  "  H  "  thinks  otherwise.  To  his  mind,  a  thing 
becomes  a  "  last  resort,"  only  when  "  every  thing  else  has 
been  tried  and  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  object."  For 
instance,  "  In  the  liealing  art,  the  surgeon  has  resorted 
to  dosing  with  drugs  to  save  a  mortifying  limb,  and  after 
all  has  failed,  and  the  disease  has  reached  almost  to  the 
seat  of  life,  he  amputates  the  limb  as  a  *Jast  resort.' " 
"  The  mayor  tries  to  persuade  a  crazy  mob,'*  "  failing  by 
such  means,  he  orders  a '  blaze  of  musketry.' "  The  school 
teacher  with  "  a  desperate  case  of  recklessness  and  rebel- 
lion," "  tries  this  remedy  and  that,  until  he  has  ex- 
hausted all  the  punishments  in  his  penal  code : "  "as  a '  last 
resort' h3  takes  the  rod."    In  other  words,  to   use   the 
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phraseology  of  "  H,"  a  man  never  comes  to  the  '*  last  re- 
sort "  until  he  has  first  shown  himself  an  "  ignoramus," 
a  "  quack,"  or  a  "  fool."  To  intelligent,  sensible,  energet- 
ic men,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  last  resort."  So  it  lies 
in  the  mind  of  "  H."  Does  it  lie  so  in  the  common  mind  ? 
Webster'sdefinitionof  the  phrase,  "last  resort," is  "ulti- 
mate means  of  relief."  What  is  ?  After  these  have  been 
tried  and  have  failed,  who  will  tell  us  what  next  ?  And 
becausa  a  remedy  is  the  "  ultimate  means,"  means  to  which, 
ordinarily,  we  resort  only  when  milder  remedies  have 
failed,  does  it  follow  that  in  an  extraordinary  case  it  may 
not  be  employed  as  the  first  and  only  means  ?  Is  there 
no  such  thing  as  "  last  resort,  "  "  ultimate  means,''  except 
to  "  fools ''  and  "  quacks  ?  "  Or  is  one  thing  a  '•  last  re- 
sort "  just  as  much  as  another  ? 

But  1  apprehend  the  difiFerence  between  us  is  wider 
than  I  .supposed.  Few  will  question  that  the  rod  in 
schoolis  "legitimate,"  and  when  properly  used  "merciful." 
But  that  in  ordinary  schools  it  is  "  essential "  and  should 
be  "  freely"  used,  many  will  deny.  From  an  acquaintance 
with  the  schools  and  teachers  of  the  state,  not  very  limi- 
ted, lam  entirely  ccmfident  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
best  schools,  common  and  high,  public  and  private,  a  rod 
is  seldom  seen,  and  the  more  experienced  and  efficient 
the  teacher,  the  more  seldom  is  the  rod  in  his  hand. 
It  is  not  used  "  freely,"  but  sparingly,  and  when  used,  it 
is  once  for  cdl.  "  All  mortifying  limbs  "  are  not  "  ampu- 
ted,''  all  "  cancerous  tumors  "  are  not  "  extirpated  "  with 
the  kuifc.  Skillful  surgeons  resort  to  these  only  in  ex- 
treme  cases,  they  are  their  "  idtimate  means  "  of  relief. 
Ordinarily,  milder  remedies  are  safer,  surer,  better. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  put  the  rod  in  school  discipline, 
with  the  knife  in  skillful  surgery;  leave  it  there.   C.  C.  P. 


The  Path  op  Safety. — It  is  one  of  the  worst  of  er- 
rors, to  suppose  that  there  is  any  other  path  of  safety 
except  that  of  duty. — Nevins. 
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THE  SABBATH, 

All  hail  to  tbee,  bright  Sabbath  motOf 

Thou  precious  day  of  holy  rest, 
We  welcome  thee  'mid  earth-born  care?. 

Foretaste  of  the  home  of  the  blest 

A  quiet,  pensive  peaeeitilness 

O'er  the  distant  landscape  lies, 
And  nearer  things  seem  breathed  upon 

With  an  influence  from  the  skies. 

And  now  there  falleth  on  the  ear 

The  music  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 
As,  borne  upon  the  freshening  breeze, 

It  sinks  and  swells  from  out  the  dell. 

And  from  their  homes  on  hill  and  vale. 

The  rich  and  poor  its  call  obey, 
To  meet  within  the  village  church, 

To  worship  God,  to  praise  and  pray. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  bless  us 

On  this,  thy  own  and  holy  day ; 
Help  us,  our  thoughts*  our  hearts  to  turn 

Frwn  earthly  joys  and  cares  away. 

Upward  to  Thee,  in  gratitude  ^ 

May  our  holiest  feelings  rise^ 
While  tears  of  love  and  penitence 

Shall  fill  our  weeping  eyes. 

Oh  I  grant  that  in  our  every  heart 
A  Savior's  love  may  dwell  to-day, 

And  through  the  week,  its  tenderness 
Our  every  word  and  act  may  sway. 

And  may  Thy  spirit's  influence 

With  all  our  days  be  blended, 
Until  we  join  the  hosts  above. 

Our  earthly  Sabbaths  ended.  M.  E.  L. 


Science  and  Poetry. — In  science,  reason  is  the  guide f 
in  poetry,  taste.  The  object  of  the  one  is  truth,  which 
is  uniform  and  invisible  ;  the  object  of  the  other  is  beai** 
ty,  which  is  multifornx  and  varied. — CoU&n^ 
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RUTLAND  COUNTY  TEACHER'S  ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  the  Teacher's  Institute  holden  at  Fair- 
haven,  on  the  19th  of  June  1861,  J.  S.  Adams,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  chair,  organ- 
ized a  society  called  the  Rutland  County  Teacher's  Asso- 
ciation. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Ballard  of  Poulfney,  B.  F.  Bingham  of 
West  Rutland,  D.  G.  Moore  of  Rutland,  Henry  Clark  of 
Poultney,  and  J.  H.  Wood  of  Fairhaven,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  a  constitution.  Said  committee  re- 
ported as  follows. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Rutland 
County  Teacher's  Association. 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  the  Society  will  be  the  improve- 
ment of  Teachers ;  and  an  elevation  of  our  present  Edu- 
cational System. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President, 
two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  five,  one  of  whicli  shall  be  the  Secretary. 

Art.  4.  Every  •person  in  the  county,  who  shall  sign 
tliis  Constitution  and  pay  fifty  cents  annually  to  the 
Treasurer  in  the  month  of  February,  shall  be  a  member  of 
this  Society ;  and  such  membership  shall  continue  until 
Buch  member  shall  lodge  with  the  Secretary  a  certificate 
of  his  withdrawal  from  said  society  ;  or  shall  actually  re- 
move from  the  county. 

Art.  5.  The  President  and  Vice  Presidents  shall  per- 
form the  usual  duties  of  such  officers. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep 
a  true  and  fair  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Socie- 
ty and  Executive  Board,  to  warn  all  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety by  direction  of  the  President,  and  to  receive  and 
conduct  all  correspondence  for  the  Association. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  re- 
ceive and  disburse  all  monies  of  the  Society,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  8.  It  shall  be  the  province  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  superintend  and  execute  allafiairs  of  the  society 
not  otherwise  designated ;  they  have  direction  of  the  funds 
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of  the  society,  and   shall  arrange    all   the   exercises  of 
the  Association. 

Art.  9.  This  Society  may  institute  branch  Associations 
in  the  several  towns  in  the  county,  when,  in  their  opinion, 
the  interests  of  Education  will  warrant. 

Art.  10.  The  Society  at  its  regular  meeting  may  pass 
such  By-Laws  and  Regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  government  and  well  being  of  the  same. 

J.  H.  Wood  of  Fairhaven,  and  D.  G.  Moore  of  Rutland, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  officers,  to  servo 
until  the  First  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Association.  The 
committee  reported  as  follows.  For  President,  H.  Clark, 
of  Poultney ;  For  Vice  Presidents,  Rev.  Francis  Smith, 
and  Hon.  Barnes  Frisbie,  of  Middletown ;  For  Secretary, 
H.  J.  Ballard,  of  East  Poultney ;  For  Treasurer,  John  W. 
Eddy,  of  Fairhaven ;  Executive  Committee,  L.  B.  June,  of 
Brandon,  B.  F.  Bingham,  of  West  Rutland,  R.  D.  King,  of 
Benson,  and  Rev.  A.  Hyde,  of  Pawlet. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  in  the  county  papers,  of  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  the  First  Regular  Meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Signed, 

H.J. -BALLARD, 
Cor.  and  Rec.  Secretary. 
Fairhaven,  June  19, 1861. 


AT  RUGBY. 

He  raised  himself  up  and  looked  round  I  and  after  a 
minute  rose  and  walked  humbly  down  to  the  lowest  bench, 
and  sat  down  on  the  very  seat  which  he  had  occupied  on 
his  first  Sunday  at  Rugby.  And  then  the  old  memories 
rushed  back  again,  but  softened  and  subdued,  and  sooth- 
ing him  as  he  let  himself  be  carried  away  by  them.  And 
he  looked  up  at  the  great  painted  window  above  the  altar, 
and  remembered  how,  when  a  little  boy,  he  used  to  try 
not  to  look  through  it  at  the  elm  trees  and  the  rooks,  be- 
fore the  painted  glass  came, — and  the  subscription  for  the 
painted  glass,  and  the  letter  he  wrote  home  for  money  to 
give  to  it;  and  there,  down  below,  was  the  very  name  of 
the  boy  who  sat  on  his  right  hand  on  that  first  day,8cratch- 
ed  rudely  in  the  oak  paneling. 
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And  then  camo  the  thought  of  all  his  old  school-fellows  ; 
and  form  after  form  of  boys,  nobler  and  braver  and  purer 
than  he,  rose  up  and  seemed  to  rebuke  him.  Could  he 
not  think  of  them,  and  what  they  had  felt  and  were  fueling; 
they  who  had  honored  and  loved  from  the  first  the  man  whom 
it  had  taken  years  to  know  and  love  ?  Could  he  not  think 
of  those  yet  dearer  to  him  who  was  gone,  who  bore  his 
name  and  shared  his  blood,  and  were  now  without  a  hus- 
band or  a  father  ?  Then  the  grief  which  he  began  to  share 
with  others  became  gentle  and  holy,  and  he  rose  up  once 
more,  and  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  altar ;  and,  while  the 
tears  flowed  freely  down  his  cheeks,  knelt  down  humbly 
and  hopefully  to  lay  down  there  his  share  of  a  burden 
which  had  proved  itself  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear  in  his 
ovni  strength. 

There  let  us  leave  him — where  could  we  better  leave 
him  than  at  the  altar  before  which  first  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  glory  of  his  birthright,  and  felt  the  drawing 
of  the  bond  which  links  all  living  souls  together  in  one 
brotherhood? — at  the  grave  beneath  the  altar  of  him  who 
had  opened  his  eyes  to  see  that  glory,  and  softened  his 
heart  till  it  could  feel  that  bond. 

And  let  us  not  be  hard  on  him,  if  at  that  moment  his 
soul  is  fuller  of  the  tomb,  and  him  who  lies  there,  than  of 
the  altar,  and  Him  of  whom  it  speaks.  Such  stages  have 
to  be  gone  through,  I  believe,  by  all  young  and  brave 
souls,  who  must  win  their  way  through  hero-worship  to 
the  worship  of  him  who  is  the  King  and  Lord  of  heroes. 
For  it  is  only  through  our  mysterious  human  relation- 
ships, through  the  love  and  tenderness  and  purity  of 
mothers  and  sisters  and  wives,  through  the  strength  and 
courage  of  fathers  and  brothers  and  teachers,  that  we  can 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  in  whom  alone  the  love 
and  the  tenderness  and  the  purity  and  the  strength  and 
the  courage  and  the  wisdom  of  all  these  dwell  for  ever 
and  ever  in  perfect  fiillness. — Ttmi  Brovm^s  School  Days. 


Scriptures,  why  given. — The  Scriptures  were  not  given 
to  make  work  for  interpreters,  nor  to  teach  men  how  to 
doubt,  but  how  to  live.  The  Holy  Spiritjhas  made  undeni- 
ably clear  and  manifest  all  those  precepts  that  enjoin  faith 
and  obedience,  which  are  the  great  points  of  religion,  and 
weak  men  cannot  correct  him  and  do  it  better  themselves. 
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EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 

VACATION 

In  our  schools  is  of  importance  to  their  success,  as  well 
as  term  time.  It  affords  a  temporary  release  from  burden- 
some care  and  fatiguing  labor,  and  a  change  which  is  fa- 
vorable both  to  health  and  progress.  If  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  study  were  the  only  question,  more  is  ac- 
complished m forty  than  in  fifty-two  weeks.  Twenty-two 
days  are  better  than  twenty-six  for  a  month,  and  five  and 
a  half  days  for  a  week,  are  of  more  value  than  six. 

In  this  reduction  of  time,  the  teacher's  convenience  is 
not  consulted,  but  the  good  of  the  school.  It  is  stupid 
ignorance,  therefore,  which  often  prompts  district  agents 
to  demand  of  teachers  full  weeks  and  months  of  school 
labor.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  teach  six  days  one  week,  and  to  dismiss  the 
school  on  the  Saturday  following.  This  defeats  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  viz  :  a  respite  for  the  pupils  of  half  a  day  eac/i 
week. 

Another  thought  is  suggested  in  this  connection.  The 
vacation  should  be  employed  for  all  the  home  service  need- 
ed ;  parents  should  not  detain  their  children  from  school 
during  the  term,  nor  allow  regular  study  hours  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  labor  or  play.  The  loss  of  a  single  day,  or 
a  single  lesson,  is  a  serious  injury,  both  to  the  individual 
pupil,  and  the  school.  There  is  nothing  that  tends  to  dis- 
hearten the  true  teacher  as  irregular  attendance  on  the 
part  of  his  pupils,  and  when  parents  tolerate  the  habit,  it 
becomes  ten-fold  more  annoying. 

Let  parents  examine  this  account  of  "  profit  and  loss," 
and  learn  the  importance  of  employing  their  children  in 
vacation  all  they  need  them,  that  they  may  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  irregularity  at  school. 

OUR  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

Meet  this  month ;  Let  it  not  be  forgotten.  Our  State 
Association  meets  at  Middlebury  on  the  19th  and  20th  of 
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Augnsfc.  Its  business  and  exercises  will  be  crowded  into 
a  short  day  and  a  half.  We  must  be  prompt  and  active, 
if  we  hope  to  make  progress  this  year. 

Tfve  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  favor  Ver- 
mont with  a  visit,  and  we  should  show  our  appreciation  of 
the  honor  by  a  full  attendance.  No  doubt  every  teacher 
who  comes  to  Brattleboro'to  spend  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d 
of  Aug.,  will  be  amply  repaid  for  his  time  and  expenses. 

A  Meeting  of  Editors, — The  Ct.  Common  School  Journal 
suggests  a  meeting  of  the  Editors  of  Educational  Journals 
throughout  the  country,  at  Brattleboro',  during  the  week 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Institute.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing is  to  discuss  questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of 
education,  and  the  best  method  of  conducting  our  Jour- 
nals. We  "  second  the  motion,"  and  hope  to  see  a  large 
number  of  our  brothers  present  on  that  occasion. 

A  liberal  offer, — We  now  offer  the  Vermont  School 
Journal  one  year,  (Vol.  Ill,  which  extends  to  Jan.  1862,) 
for  50  cents.  We  extend  this  ofler  to  any  new  subscriber ^ 
to  induce  the  friends  of  education  to  stand  b}''  us  through 
the  war.     We  hope  to  add  many  names  to  our  list. 

The  Difference. — Two  clergymen  in  the  state  write  us 
in  regard  to  our  Journal.  The  first  says  "  Please  stop  it. 
I  presume  it  is  good,  hut  seldom  if  ever  read  it,  and  1  hove 
failed  as  yd  to  find  a  teacher  that  wanted  it  as  a  gift !  Hav- 
ing so  many  such  publications,  they  defeat  their  own  end 
and  leave  their  authors  and  friends  to  mourn  ! "  This  is 
truly  discouraging,  but  we  are  in  doubt  how  much  time 
our  friend  has  spent  in  laboring  to  induce  teachers  to  take 
the  Journal  ?  He  has  "  seldom  if  ever  read  it,''  he  "pre- 
sumes it  is  good."  Did  he  tell  these  intelligent  teachers 
who  refused  to  accept  the  Journal  as  a  gift,  these  facts  ? 
And  how  many  "  such  publications  "  have  we  in  the  field. 
Our  "  end  "  is  not  "  defeated,"  and  we  have  more  occa- 
sion to  mourn  the  facts,  that  we  have  such  professed 
friends,  than  the  multiplicity  of  Educational  Journals  iu 
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our  midst.  But  let  us  turn  to  our  other  correspondents  He 
writes,  "  I  have  between  eight  and  nine  dollars  belonging 
to  you  for  the  Journal  and  *  Gleanings.'  I  have  disposed 
of  ordy  sixteen  Journals,  nearly  all  to  summer  teachers. 
Hope  to  dispose  of  a  few  more,  perhaps  all."  This  man 
reads  the  Journal,  and  writes  for  it  too.  Mark  the  differ- 
ence and  judge  ye  between  them,  kind  readers. 

And  pardon  us  if  we  make  a  few  extracts   from  other 
letters  received  from  subscribers. 

"  Excellent,"  Milton, ''  With  the  Journal  for  the 

past  year,  I  have  been  considerably  interested.  Many 
practical  ideas  on  the  subject  of  education,  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  I  think  well  received."  Dorset. — — "  I  am 
Ijleased  with  the  Journal,  and  cannot  see  how  any  teacher 

can  afford  to  be  without  it."  Burlington. "  Am  much 

pleased  with  it."  Troy. 1  heartily  congratulate  you  on 

the  high  prosperity  of  your  Journal.  Pawlet, "  I  wish 

you  success  in  your  enterprise."     Ira. "1   sincerly 

hope  that  it  will  cbtitinue  to  prosper  and  bless  the  peo- 
ple."    Montpdier. "  Wish  you  all  success  in  the  good 

cause  you  are  engaged  in."   Burlington. 

"  It  is  doing  a  great  and  good  work."    MdrrisvUle. 

"  Those  teachers  who  have  taken  the  Journal  from  the 
commencement,  must,  by  this  time,  consider  it  an  indis- 
pensable companion."     Barnard. '^  I  like  the  Journal 

much,  and  consider  it  truly  the  teacher's  friend."     Chester. 

"  I  have  become  so  much  attached  to  the  Journal, 

that  I  look  for  its  arrival  as  for  that  of  an  absent  friend." 

Shrewsbury. "  I  can  never  cease  to  feel  an  interest  in 

your  work."    Rutland. "I  hail  with  joy  its   monthly 

visits,  and  study  its  pages  with  care  and  profit  too.  In 
fact,  I  cannot  see  how  any  practical  teacher  can  fail  of 
drawing  from  it  much  useful  information,  and  I  wonder 
how  any  one  can  refuse  to  take  it.''  Derby. The  Jour- 
nal I  cannot  afford  to  be  without,  while  I  remain  a  teacher 
of  the  young.  When  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
your  liberal  offer  to  the  female  teachers  of  Vermont,  I  ex- 
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press  the  sentiments  of  every  living  teacher  in  the  state." 
Waii3  River. 

Slate  BlaMoard. — There  are  eleven  mUes  of  this  valua- 
ble article  in  the  public  school  houses  in  the  city  of  Alba- 
ny, N.  Y. 

The  Vermont  Historical  Society  held  its  fourth  specfal 
meeting  at  Brattleboro',  on  the  17th  and  18th  insts.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  interest,  and  ought  to  have  been  more 
fully  attended.  O. 


NOTICES  OP  BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONS,  AC. 

Object  Lessons  for  Teachers  and  Parents,  by  N.  A.  Calkins. 
This  new  work  claims  to  differ  from  others  prepared  for  the  teacfo- 
er,  in  that  it  explains,  by  means  of  illustrative  examples,  how  he 
should  proceed  at  each  successive  step,  in  developing  the  minds  of 
children.  The  contents  are,— development  in  observation  ;  intro- 
ductory exercises  for  teaching  children  how  to  observe  forms ;  de- 
veloping ideas  of  drawing,  color,  number,  size,  weight,  sound,  the 
human  body ;  physical  training ;  developing  ideas  of  place ;  ele- 
mentary reading ;  object  lessons,  their  nature  and  designs, — 1st, 
naming  and  describing  objects ;  2d,  developing  ideas  of  the  quali- 
ties of  objects  ;  3d,  developing  ideas  of  the  materials,  formatioiv 
and  resemblances  of  objects;  development  of  monil  ideas.  New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers ;  Muslin,  $1.00. 

IL  S.  Infantry  Tactics. — The  system  adopted  in  this  work,  is 
based  upon  the  latest  improvements  in  French  military  experience. 
It  gives  a  complete  course  of  instruction  for  both  kinds  of  Infantry, 
in  the  schools  of  the  company  aad  battalion,  and  has,  besides,  a 
special  drill  for  Light  Infantry  when  employed  as  skirmishers. 
The  work  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  War  De- 
partment, is  approved  by  the  President,  and  has  the  official  en- 
dorsement of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co. ;  $1.25. 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping. — ^The  siaetieth  edition  of  this 
very  excellent  work  is  just  issued,  revised  and  enlarged.  Two 
valuable  chapters  have  been  added,  one  of  sixteen  pages  vtyion 
commercial  calculations,  the  other  of  twenty-four  pages  upon  the 
philosophy  and  morals  of  Business.    The  matter  for  the  Third 
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Form  of  accounts  has  been  greatly  improved.  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Forms  have  been  added  also.  We  have  not  yet  put  this  edition  to 
ihe  test  of  the  school-room,  but  from  an  experience  of  several 
jears  in  the  use  of  the  previous  editions  frequently  in  connection  with 
other  works  upon  tlie  same  subject,  we  have  always  found  this  to 
be  the  most  simple,  direct  and  practical  of  them  all.  Chase, 
Nichols  and  Hill,  Boston. 

Smith's  lUuslrated  Astronomy^  published  by  the  same  firm,  is 
another  of  our  favorite  text-books.  It  is  attractive  in  appearance, 
<;onvenient  in  form,  simple  enough  for  the  common  school,  and  yet, 
in  our  opinion,  embracing  nearly  all  (he  knowledge  that  the  multi- 
tude can  afford  lo  learn  in  this  wonderful  and  mysterious  science. 
Our  most  successful  classes  in  the  study  have  been  of  common 
school  age,  and  we  wish  the  work  might  be  introduced  into  the 
majority  of  our  Vermont  schools.  It  is  important  that  the  public 
should  know  by  name  the  brilliant  constellations  that  beautify  our 
heavens  at  night,  as  well  as  something  of  their  nature  and  move- 
ments. 

The  Excelsior  Song  Book,  also  by  Chase,  Nichols  &  Hill,  and 
edited  by  B.  F.  Boker,  is  befofe  us.  It  contains  a  compkte  sys- 
tem of  elementary  instruction  in  the  principles  of  musical  notation, 
and  is  a  collection  of  songs,  chants  and  hymns.  For  Juvenile 
classes  in  schools  and  seminaries,  we  consider  it  to  be  well  adap- 
ted. 

Berard's  ffistory  of  England* — This  new  work  by  the  author  of 
the  School  History  of  the  United  States,  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  enterprising  house,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.  Its  design  is  to 
combine  a  history  of  the  social  life  of  the  English  people,  with  that 
of  the  civil  and  military  transactions  of  the  realm.  It  is  gotten  up 
in  a  handsome  and  substantial  style,  and  we  feel  confident  in  rec- 
ommending it  to  the  favorable  notice  of  teachers. 

North  American  Review, — Contents  of  July  No. :  The  Public 
Lands  of  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Jane  Turell,  The  Venerable 
Bede,  Bouvier*s  Law  Dictionary  and  Institutes,  Life  of  Major  An* 
dre,  French  Critics  and  Criticism,  Burial,  The  Attic  Bee,  Francis 
Bacon,  Michigan,  New  Books  on  Medicine,  The  Right  of  Seces- 
sion, Hugh  Latimer,  Critical  Notices.  This  distinguished  Quar- 
terly oUhree  hundred  pages,  large  octavo,  still  maintains  the  high 
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Standard  it  has  attained  during  a  period  of  more  than  fort  j  jears*. 
See  advertisement. 

Atlantic  Monthly, — Trees  in  Assemblages,  Miss  Lueinda,  A 
Soldier's  Ancestry,  Fibrilia,  Nat  Turner's  Insurrection,  Concerning 
Veal,  Reminiscences  of  Stepben  A.  Douglas,  Our  River,  Agi>es  of 
Sorrento,  Mail-Clad  Steamers,  Parting  Hymn,  'Where  will  the  Re- 
bellion leave  us  ?  Theodore  Wiathrop,  Dii^,  Reviews  an<l  Liter- 
ary Notices. 

Harper's  Monthly, — The  Central  Park,  Coast  Ranges  of  Cali- 
fornia, Insects  Destructive  of  Maize,  (iUnstrated),  Figiit  at  Oris- 
kany,  Olney  Farm,  The  Sword  and  the  Pen,  The  Seed  Pearl,, 
The  Bakertown  Militia,  Sunset  after  a  Shower,  A  Reading  by 
Charles  Dickens,  The  Helping  Hand,  Louis  Napoleon— Prince  and 
Emperor,  Mrs.  Jujube  at  Home,  The  Adventures  of  Philip,  Month- 
ly Record  of  Current  Events,  Editor's  Table,  Easy  Chair,  Fash- 
ions, &c. 

Home  Mo9tthfy* — This  FamiTy  Magazine  appears  npoir  our  table 
•  for  the  first  time.  A  beautiful  steel  engraving  and  piece  of  music 
are  given  in  each  number.  Dr.  Huntington  furnishes  a  series 
of  articles  for  young  men,  and  Mrs.  Sigoumey  contributes,  monthly 
"  talks  with  my  own  sex."  The  boys  and  girls  arc  not  forgotten* 
and  the  publishers  intend  that  every  member  of  every  household 
shall  find  something  in  its  pages  especially  adapted  tolas  class.* 
$2,00  per  year.     D.  M.  Cbilds  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Godey,  Arthur,  and  Peterson  are  out  in  season  and  with  their" 
usual  variety,  and  present  an  attractive  entertainment  for  the  warm 
days  of  August. 

Webster's  JDieeiommes. — These  popular  School  Dictionaries,  hav- 
ing  been  thoroughly  revised  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  be- 
ing extensively  regarded  as  the  Standard  authority  in  Orthography, 
Definitiop..  and  Pronounciation,  and  as  THE  BEST  Dictionaries 
in  use,  are  respectftiily  commended  to  teachers  aud  others.  They 
are  much  more  extensively  sold  and  used  than  all  others  combined. 

The  Water' Cure  Worlds  published  at  Brattleboro  by  Dr.  Black- 
all,  for  the  mere  nominal  price  of  Mj  cents  per  annum,  and  a 
fine  portrait  of  Vincent  Priessnitz  thrown  in,  is  a  paper  worthy  of 
a  phce  in  every  family.  We  believe  that  no  family  knowing  its 
value  would  willingly  be  without  \{* 
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MUSIC  AND  HEATHENISM . 
The  following  letter,  received  a  day  or  two  since,  narrating  the  ad- 
ventures of  an  Albany  Piano  Forte  on  its  journey  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia  to  the  Nestorians  and  Mohammedans  in  Scir,  Persia, 
and  the  effects  of  its  melody  upon  those  who  heard  it,  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  our  readers : — 

Seir,  Persia.,  January  11, 1861. 
Messrs.  Boardman^  Gray  ^  Co,,  Albany,  N,  T.,  U.  S,  A, : 

Dear  Sirs: — You  will  be  gratified  to  learn  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  *'  Young  America  Piano,"  which  you  sent  out  with  me  in  July, 
and  it  will  doubtless  interest  you  to  know  some  of  the  perils  to 
which  it  was  exposed  in  reaching  this  interior  station  of  Asicu  Be- 
tween Boston  and  Trebizand  it  was  transshipped  but  once.  At  the 
latter  place  it  bade  adieu  to  every  mode  of  conveyance  to  which 
your  pianoi  are.  usually  subject,  and,  the  remaining  distance  of  500 
or  GOO  miles,  was  carried  on  a  rude  litter  between  two  horses. 

Our  Toad  crossed  mountains  several  thousand  feet  above  the 
ocean  level,  and  consisted  commonly  of  a  mere  bridle  path,  twist- 
ing and  turning  up  the  mountain  sides,  and  over  their  high  summits, 
where  the  steepness  was  startling,  or  where  the  narrowness  of  (he 
path,  with  high  rocks  on  one  side  and  a  descent  of  one  or  two  thous- 
and feet  on  the  other,  caused  us  to  ride  with  fear  and  trembling. 
In  one  instance  the  summit  was  only  reached  by  a  series  of  broad 
steps  rudely  cut  in  the  rock.  Though  the  pack  horses  are  usually 
sure-footed,  instances  do  occur  of  their  making  a  single  misstep 
and  plunging  down  hundreds  of  feet.  The  best  conception  you 
can  have  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  is  to  imagine  it  on  a 
tour  among  the  White  Mountains,  and  crossing  over  the  top  of  Mt. 
\Tashington. 

The  caravan  usually  precceded  us  a  few  hours,  and  it  would  have 
given  us  no  surprise  several  times  had  we  come  upon  the  piano 
lodged  one  side  by  some  serious  accident.  Nor  in  the  latter  part  of 
our  journey,  when  crossing  the  extensive  plains  of  Armenia,  was  it 
exempt  from  perils.  We  know  of  its  having  at  least  one  heavy 
fall  to  the  ground  from  the  horses'  backs,  which  led  us  to  almost 
wholly  abandon  the  hope  of  ever  hearing  any  harmonious  sounds 
ii-om  it,  if  indeed  it  had  not  been  entirely  ruined.  But  its  peri- 
lous journey  at  length  had  an  end  at  Seir,  six  miles  from  the  city  of 
Oroomiah.  On  opening  it,  the  marks  of  certainly  one  fall  were 
very  plain,  ominous  ot  its  ever  being  brought  into  tune.  Here  let 
me  say  that  the  packing  was  beyond  all  praise,  it  was  the  perfection 
almost  of  the  packer'*  art.  Your  full  instructions  for  tuning  were 
faithfully  applied  to  the  instrument,  and  we  had  the  gratification  of 
l)erceiving  its  discords  disappear  one  by  one.  Its  sweet  tones  ai-ci 
now  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  us  all,  especially  to  the  older 
members  of  the  mission  aud  their  children.     We  verj^  much  admiro 
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the  richness  and  sweetness  of  its  tone,  as  well  as  its  power.     We 
arc  surprised  at  its  capacity,  considering  its  size. 

The  lame  of  the  wonderful  Sawtoor,  a  name  given  to  every  kind 
of  stringed  instrument,  has  attracted  many  Nestorian  and  Moham- 
medan visitors,  who  are  filled  with  wonder  at  its  beautiful  looks  and 
dOund.     **  It  is  like  Heaven,"  say  some. 

My  Syriac  teacher  contrasted  it  with  a  melodeon  ;  and  said  of  the 
latter,  in  his  best  English,  *'  It  is  like  a  buffalo— it  cannot  go ;  but 
this  is  like  a  rabbit — it  runs." 

Among  other  visitors  to  hear  it  has  been  the  Prince,  Governor 
of  this  Province,  accompanied  by  five  men  of  rank  and  a  train  of 
servants. 

The  Piano  will  be  no  small  aid  in  our  missionary  work,  especially 
in  training  the  undisciplined  and  unmusical  voices  of  the  students 
in  our  Seminary.  Once  a  week  they  come  to  our  house  to  sing, 
with  the  piano  accompanying.  I  wish  the  kind  friend  who  gave  it 
to  u:?,  could  see  the  happiness  he  has  conferred  by  it. 
%  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  thanks  for  your  efforts  in  pre- 
paring this  beauliful  instrument  for  its  long  and  difficult  journey. 
But  for  your  piano,  we  could  never  have  possessed  such  a  source 
of  happiness  in  our  Persian  home.  I  feel  as  though  I  should  be  a 
letter  missionary  by  reason  of  its  mellowing  and  cheering  influence. 

Wishing  you  much  prosperity  in  the  sale  of  your  instruments, 
and  in  your  efforts  for  the  good  of  others, 

1  remain,  very  truly,  yours,        BENJ.  LABAREE. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Thirty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute OF  Instruction  will  be  held  in  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  at 
the  Town  HALL,on  the  2l8t,  22d,  and  23d  days  of  August. 

The  Board  of  Directoi-s  will  meet  on  the  21st,  at  11  o'clock,  A. 
M. 

The  Public  Exercises  will  be  as  follows  : 

Wednesday,  August  21st. 

At  2  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  meeting  will  be  organized  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  usual  addresses  of  welcome  having 
been  made,  the  President  will  deliver  his  Annual  Address ;  after 
which  the  following  subject  will  be  discussed  : 

How  many  hours  a  day  ought  Pupils  to  be  confined  in  School ; 
and  should  they  be  required  to  prepare  lessons  at  home  ? 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  State 
Commissioner  of  Schools  of  Ohio.       • 

Thursday,  August  22d.    • 

At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject :  The  Proper  Qual- 
ifieations  of  Primary  School  Teachers, 

At  1 1  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  11.  E.  Sawyer,  Esq.,  Princi-, 
pal  of  High  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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At  2  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M,,  a  Lecture  by  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Esq- 
Subject:   The  Human  Voice. 

At  3  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject :  Methods  of 
Teaching  Elocution  and  Reading. 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Calvin  Pease,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Vermont  University. 

Friday,  August  23d. 

At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject :  Universal  Edu- 
cation the  Great  Safeguard  of  a  Republican  Government, 

At  1 1  o'clock,  A  M,  a  Lecture  by  T,  D.  Adams,  Esq.,  Princi- 
pal High  School,  Newton,  Mass. 

At  2  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Prof.  Edward  North,  of 
Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.     Subject:     The  Tuition  of  Amusements* 
At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Addresses  by  Representatives  of  the  Several 
States. 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting,  will  be  welcomed  to  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  citizens  of  Bratlleboro'.  Those  who  purpose  to  be  pres- 
ent will  greatly  oblige  the  Committee  of  Reception,  and  will  avoid 
personal  inconvenience,  by  sending  theirnames,  as  early  as  possible, 
to  Mr.  Hiram  Orcutt,  West  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

It  is  expected  that  the  usual  reduction  of  fares,  on  the  several 
Railroads,  will  be  made,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given  in  the 
newspapers.  WM.  E.  SHELDON, 

West  Newton,  June  12,  1861.  Recording  Secretary. 

VT.  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vt.  State  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Middlebury,  on  Aug.  19th  and  20th. 

To  accommodate  thof,e  who  wish  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  held  at  Brattleboro'  on 
the  same  week,  the  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  ear- 
lier in  the  week  than  otherwise,  commencing  on  Monday  afternoon 
at  2  o'clock,  and  closing  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  principal  exercises  will  be  as  follows :  Monday,  P.  M.,  Ad- 
dress on  "  Music  in  Common  Schools  ",  by  Prop.  C.  H.  Clarke, 
of  St.  Albans ;  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

Monday  evening.  Address  by  Mr.  Judah  Dana  of  Windsor,  on 
**The  Best  Mode  of  Teaching  Arithmetic." 

Tuesday  A.  M.,  Address  on  "  Moral  Culture  in  Comipon  Schools," 
by  Rev.  Wm.  Sewall  of  Lunenburg. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  Address  by  Prof.  M.  H.  Buckiiam  of  Ih© 
University  of  Vt. 

Tuesday  evening,  Addreas  by  Hiham  Orcutt,  A.  M.,  of  Brat- 
tleboro', on  "  the    Relation      of   Common  Schools  to  the  General 
Prosperity  of  a  Community." 

S.W.BOARDMAN,) 

N.  G.  CLARK,  Y  Committee. 

C.  B.  SMITH,  ) 
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OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS.— THEIR  INFLUENCE 
UPON  COMMUNITY. 

A  perfected  system  of  common  schools  is  at  once  the 
peculiarity  and  glory  of  New  England. 

The  idea  of  educating  the  whole  people  originated  un- 
der the  oppression  that  drove  our  forefathers  from  Eng- 
land. It  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  Mayflower ;  was  ma- 
tured and  developed  as  an  element  of  prosperity ,  in  the  early 
history  of  New  England  society ;  was  fought  for  at  Con- 
cord, Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  has  since  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  ten  thousand  school-houses  that  have 
sprung  up  on  every  hill-side  and  in  every  valley. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  a  thorough  system  of  common 
schools  furnishes  the  only  means  of  universal  education. 
Even  in  our  own  community,  a  large  proportion  of  all 
those  who  come  up  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
enjoy  no  other  school  advantages.  If,  therefore,  we  at- 
tempt to  show  the  relation  of  common  schools  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state,  we  have  only  to  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  learning,  to  the  whole  people. 

In  specifying  these  advantages,  then,  we  will  remark, 

I.  The  discipline  of  our  common-schools  qualifies 
our  youth  to  profit  by  other  means  of  public  instruo- 
tion. 

The  Newspaper,  Periodical,  Lyceum,  Library  and 
Lecture,  are  important  sources  of  educational  influence. 
JJut  the  intelligent  reader,  hearer,  and  the  patient,  accu- 
rate thinker,  who  alone  can  profit  by  such  advantages, 
must  have  enjoyed  the  systematic  training  of  the  school. 
The  Press  and  Associations  for  mutual  improvement  have 
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had  the  most  of  this  influence  in  our  country  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  But  these  are  not  so  much  the 
cause  as  the  product  of  learning.  They  have  grown  up 
to  feed  the  public  taste  that  has  been  cultivated  by  study 
and  recitation,  and  their  character  may  always  indicate, 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  thermometer,  the  degree  of  mental 
and  moral  cultivation  in  any  community. 

Who  has  not  marked  the  contrast  between  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  press,  in  their  aim  and  influences  ? 

The  Journalist  in  Europe  writes  for  a  select  few.  His 
readers  have  leisure,  and  the  issue  of  the  morning  paper 
is  to  them  what  the  appearance  of  a  Quarterly  is  to  a  cul- 
tivated American  reader.  But  the  American  Journalist 
writes  literally  for  the  million,  and  simply  because  the 
million  have  been  prepared  by  public  instruction,  for  such 
reading.  Our  Press  only  answers  the  demands  and  grat- 
ifies the  taste  which  our  common  schools  have  created. 
And  as  we  may  learn  the  character  of  that  audience 
which  listened  to  Demosthenes,  from  the  orations  which  he 
pronounced  to  them,  so  we  may  infer  the  degree  of  the 
early  culture  of  the  American  people,  from  the  character 
of  the  Press  which  they  support,  and  the  degree  and  kind 
of  Reading,  in  which  they  indulge. 

II.  Our  common  schools  create  in  a  community,  more 
general  intelligence  and  hence  a  higher  degree  of  civili- 
2sation. 

When  the  great  mass  of  the  people  become  intelligent, 
they  are  led  to  cherish  more  correct  views  of  life,  to  dis- 
cover their  relations  and  to  acknowledge  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  fellow-men  and  to  their  God.  In  this  way, 
they  become  better  citizens,  better  neighbors,  better  men 
and  women  in  every  sphere  of  life.  And  our  common 
schools  are  the  nurseries  of  freedom,  and  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  a  free  government.  A  cultivated  and  intel- 
ligent people  will  not  acknowledge  false  distinctions  of 
rank  and  position ;  cannot  be  made  the  tools  of  aspiring 
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demagogues,  nor  the  subjects  of  military  despotispgif    A^n 
enslaved  people  are  always  ignorant. 

Do  we  need  proof  of  this  assertion  ?  We  have  only  to 
draw  the  painful  contrast  between  the  two  great  portions 
of  our  owii  blessed  country,  and  it  may  not  seem  invidi- 
ous to  do  so,  at, the  present  time. 

While  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West,  have  been 
vicing  with  each  other  in  the  rapid  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  in  preparing  a  well  digested  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  South  has  nourished  the  scorpion  of  ignorance, 
and  gloried  in  her  shame. 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  Literary  Southern  Mes- 
senger," presents  their  views  of  Northern  Institutions. 
*'  The  system  of  education  at  the  North,  which  is  being 
introduced  among  U8,  has  been  much  criticised  and  with 
justice.  It  contains  much  that  is  bad.  Indeed,  contem- 
plated in  some  of  its  aspects  and  relations,  particularly 
with  reference  to  its  effects,  we  do  not  think  we  go  far- 
ther than  truth  warrants,  when  we  say  that  it  would  be  a 
curse  to  any  country."  And  they  here  speak  of  that  edu- 
cational system  which  diffuses  intelligence  amdng  all 
classes.  What  their  effects  are  upon  Society,  we  are  at^ 
tempting  to  show.  But  what  have  been  the  effects  of  the 
Southern  system  of  education  upon  Southern  Society  ? 

In  consequence  of  neglect  of  culture,  the  mental  and 
moral  have  yielded  to  animal  force,  and  henoe,  the  whole 
man  has  been  degraded.  Gross  ignorance,  or  unbalanced 
culture,  has  diffused  false  views  of  human  government 
and  political  economy.  As  a  consequence,  the  cursed 
system  of  African  Slavery,  which  has  polluted  the  earthy 
corrupted  the  morals  and  blinded  the  judgments  of  that 
whole  community,  has  grown  up  and  thrived  on  Southern 
soil.  It  has  stained  the  Altars  and  perverted  the  princir 
pies  of  our  holy  religion,  and  has  already  proclaimed 
itself  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  republic,  and  raised  tho 
yellow  flag  of  oppression  and  treason,  on  the  very  templa 
of  Liberty.     Had  knowledge  been  iiniversally  diffused  at^ 
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the  South  as  at  the  Norths  would  not  free  thought,  free 
speech  and  free  labor  prevail  there  as  well  as  here  ? 
Would  not  the  practical  working  of  our  system  of  com- 
mon schools  have  saved  them  from  their  present  deplora- 
ble condition,  and  ils,  from  thevHisting  ravages  of  civil  war? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  But  they  expect  to  prosper 
under  the  reign  of  despotism  which  they  are  fighting  to 
establish!  Listen  to  the  prophetic  language  of  that  same 
"Southern  Messenger."  "  When  we  shall  have  achieved 
our  independence  and  are  no  longer  tributary  to  the 
North  ;  with  the  monopoly  of  the  Cotton  culture,  and  a 
super-abundance  of  labor  that  costs  us  nothing  — with  an 
opening  for  almost  an  unbounded  expansion  southward ; 
who  shall  measure  the  prosperity  of  these  states,  or  cal- 
culate their  future  progress  and  power  ?  Our  system  of 
Slavery,  throwing,  as  it  does,  upon  the  black  man  all  the 
drudgery  of  menial  employments,  all  the  hardships  of  la- 
bor, will  leave  scope  and  verge  for  the  development  of  the 
energies  of  the  whole  man,  and  bring  forth  his  inward 
might." 

An^  have  the  southern  planters,  a  "super-abundance  of  la- 
bor thsit  costs  them  nothing  ?"  And  is  it  productive  to  the 
whole  community  ?  Is  the  peculiar  feature  of  Southern 
civilization  an  element  of  National  prosperity  ?  Then 
Northern,  educated,  free  labor,  which  demands  remunera- 
tion, must  be  t^n-productive  and  an  element  of  national 
decay.  But,  do  facts  warrant  this  conclusion?  Let 
Southern  poverty  and  Northern  agricultural  wealth,  an- 
swer the  question.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  value 
and  productiveness  of  Southern  soil,  is  much  inferior  ta 
Northern,  and  solely  on  account  of  their  "peculiar  insti- 
tutions." Let  the  free  men  and  free  schools  of  Vermont, 
have  possession  of  the  whole  State  of  Missouri  for  ten 
years,  and  the  value  of  real  estate  would  increase  one  third. 
Ignorance  and  Slavery  have  been  the  mildew  and  blight 
upon  Southern  soil ;  while  intelligence  and  free  remuner- 
ated labor,  have  been  the  source  of  constantly  increasing 
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wealth  at  the  North.  But  we  are  told  that  when  the  mil. 
lennium  of  Southern  vision  shall  have  dawned,  the  white 
man,  released  from  all  the  drudgery  of  menial  employ- 
ments and  from  all  the  hardships  of  labor,  will  have  scope 
for  the  development  of  his  energies. 

How  obviously  false  and  absurd  is  this  view  of  the 
sources  of  national  prosperity  and  individual  greatness  ! 
Where  have  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  world  been 
reared  ?  In  the  school  of  indolence  and  luxury,  or  under 
the  influences  of  industry,  toil,  privation  and  hardship  ? 
Leisure  and  wealth  tend  to  degeneracy,  both  in  morals 
and  intellect.  Experience  and  observation  have  abund- 
antly shown  this.  There  is,  then,  in  this  dream  of  South- 
ern independence,  a  delusion  that  flatters  only  to  deceive, 
a  blindness  and  madness  th&t  threaten  entire  ruin  to 
all  who  come  under  their  power.  0. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT?     No.  IL 

Autumn  came  to  the  old  red  house  by  the  mill.  The 
new  barn  was  finished  and  stored  with  the  golden  grain 
and  fragrant  hay.  As  the  heavy  fafm-work  was  complet- 
ed for  the  season  and  most  of  the  men  dismissed,  Lizzie 
persuaded  her  mother  to  give  less  time  and  labor  to  pre- 
paring food  for  the  family,  and  to  go  out  occasionally  for 
recreation.  The  bracing  autumn  breezes  brought  back  a 
portion  of  strength  and  elasticity  to  her  worn  out  frame, 
and  when  the  little  dresses  and  hoods,  the  jackets  and 
mittens,  were  all  made  and  the  children  quite  ready  for 
winter  school ;  the  mother  would  have  Lizzie  make  her 
long  promised  visit  at  Aunt  Susan's,  her  Father's  sister, 
who  resided  in  the  little  town  of  L — . 

Just  at  twilight  of  a  cold,  drizzling  November  day,  the 
stage  stopped  at  her  Uncle's  door,  and  the  warm  welcome 
thatgreetedher,made amends forthediscomfortof  her  short 
journey.  The  family  consisted  of  her  Uncle,  the  village 
physician,  and  her  Aunt  and  two  cousins,  young  ladies 
about  her  own  age,  whom  she  had  not  met  for  several  years. 
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A  day  or  two  after  her  arrival,  as  they  all  Bat  sewing  and 
chatting  in  the  pleasant  little  sitting  room,  Emma,  the 
eldest,  suddenly  introduced  a  paragraph  by  saying ;  "  Oh 
mother,  we  ought  to  give  a  party  now  cousin  Lizzie  has 
come ;  you  will  let  us,  won't  you  ?"  "1  don't  know  about  it ; 
it  requires  so  much  time  to  provide  refreshments  for  a 
party,  and  then  the  expense  is  an  item  we  ought  not  to 
overlook  this  year,  when  your  father  finds  it  so  difiicult 
fo  collect  his  bills." 

"  But,  mother,"  said  Ella,  "  we  don't  want  a  large  par- 
ty and  we  need  not  have  tea  and  coffe^^  and  cold  meats 
and  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  cake,  and  tarts,  and  '  je  ne 
sais  quoi': — ^We  can  just  lay  the  table  beforehand,  prepare 
some  nice  ice  cream,  have  two  kinds  of  cake  and  some  of 
those  fine  apples  and  pears,  with  cold  water  *  sparkling 
and  bright '  for  a  beverage." 

"Oh  dear !  Ella  that  will  never  do,"  said  Emma,  "what 
would  the  C — s  say  ?  and  Mrs.  K — ,  whose  table  always 
groans  with  luxuries  ?"  "  I  don't  care  what  they,  or  any 
one  else,  may  say.  If  we  do  what  is  rational  and  right, 
why  need  we  care  what  others  say.  For  my  part,  I  go 
into  society  to  give  and  receive  pleasure  of  a  higher  kind 
than  that  arising  from  eating  and  drinking.  If  Mrs.  R — 
chooses  to  treat  her  guests  as  though  she  thought  they 
were  like  those  we  read  of,  whose  god  is  their  belly !  is  it 
any  reason  why  I  should  pay  mine  so  doubtful  a  compli- 
ment?" 

"  But  it  would  look  so  mean,  would  n't  it,  mother,  to  do 
as  Ella  says?" 

"Really,"  said  aunt  Susan,  laughing,  "my  little  Ella  quite 
overpowers  me  with  her  eloquence.  You  ought  to  be- 
come an  Eating  Reform  Lecturer,  Ella  ;  but  what  does 
Lizzie  say?" 

'•I  think  Ella  is  quite  right,  aunt.    I  have  often  thought 
how  much  more  social  and  intellectual  we  might  be,  if  v 
'What  shall  we  eat  ?'  was  a  less  important  question  with    % 
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'      '  c-  . 

US.    But,  here  comes  Uncle,  I  expect  Ae  will  agree  with 
Ella  and  me,  oh  the  score  of  health." 

The  Dr.  had  been  called  from  his  bed  iq  the  small  hours, 
of  the  night,  to  visit  a  patient  in  the  country,  and  had 
just  returned.  When  the  "merits  of  the  case  "  had  been 
duly  laid  before  him,  he  said,  "let  me  tell  you  a  story, 
girls.  If  not  exaift;  to  the  point,  it  is  to  a  point,  and 
shows  that  'What  shall  we  eat?'  is  a  question  of  verp 
great  importance.  When  I  arrived  at  Mr.  A — 's  last 
night,  I  fpund  '  the  baby,'  a  child  of  eighteen  months,  in 
violent  convulsions.  After  doing  what  I  could  to  relieve 
his  sufferings,  which  I  suspected  were  caused  by  an  over 
and  improperly  loaded  stomach,  I  proceeded  to  make  some 
inquiries  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

'What  did  the  child  eat  yesterday?'  I  said  to  the 
mother. 

'Nothing  that  I  remember,  more  than  usuaL  He  has  a 
great  appetite,  and  I  never  thought  it  hurt  him,  so  I  al- 
ways have  given  him  what  he  wants.' 

'  Did  n't  he  eat  supper  twice  over?'  interposed  the  fa- 
ther. 

'  Oh  1  yes.  He  did.  We  had  company  to  tea  at  five 
o'clock,  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  he  did  eat  two  or  three 
slices  of  cake  and  some  preserves.  Then,  when  the  men 
came  to  supper  just  at  dark,  he  was  round  the  table  and  I 
remember  John's  telling  the  rest  to  see  him  eat  cold  pork 
and  potatoes.' 

'Did  he  go  to  sleep  soon  after  ? ' 

'  Yes,  he  slept  about  two  hours,  when  he  was  taken 
vomiting,  and  he  has  been  in  the  greatest  distress  ever 
since.' 

I  could  n't  help  saying,  '  No  wonder.  If  you  want  to 
kill  your  child,  why  don't  you  give  him  laudanum  enough 
to  make  him  sleep  forever.  He  would  then  die  compara- 
tively easy.' 

"But  will  he  die,  father?"  asked  Ella. 
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"  I  think  not.  He  was  much  better  when  I  left.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  a  mercy  if  he  should,  unless  the  mother 
can  be  induced  to  study  the  laws  of  health  and  apply 
them." 

"Are  such  cases  common  in  your  practice,  Uncle?" 
inquired  Lizzie.  ^ 

"  Only  too  common,  my  child.  Not  quite  so  common  as 
formerly  though,  people  are  beginning  to  think  a  little 
more  of  health  in  connection  with  habits  of  living,  but 
even  the  inteUigeiit  portion  of  community  are  still  deplo- 
rably ignorant  on  this  subject." 

"  But  our  party.  Father,"  said  Emma. 

"Oh I  the  party.  I'd  forgotten  all  about  it.  I  guess 
you  '11  have  to  yield  the  question,  Emma.  You  're  in  the 
minority,  you  see.     Let  it  be  according  to  Ella's  plan." 

M.  E.  L. 


TEACHERS  I  SPEAK  GENTLY. 

Speak  gently,  many  a  little  heart 

Shall  echo  back  thine  own. 
And  one  harsh  word  may  prove  a  dart 

Which  yet  may  make  thee  groan. 

Speak  gently,  o'er  thee  every  hour 

There  floats  a  mother's  prayer, 
And  one  harsh  word  maj  be  a  power 

To  baffle  all  her  care. 

Speak  gently,  for  the  hope  of  man 

Awaits  the  magic  sound, 
And  one  harsh  word  may  be  the  ban 

To  dash  it  to  the  ground. 

Speak  gently,  for  immortal  minds 

Are  to  thy  keeping  given, 
And  one  harsh  word  full  oft  unbinds 

The  tie  which  drew  to  heaven.  Lamoillx. 
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THE  WRITER. 

Many  things  are  indiBpensable  to  admirable  merit  and 
blissful  success  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  One  requisite,  and 
the  first  of  all,  is  a  careful  education,  including  much  study 
and  much  practice  in  writing.  A  pure  literary  taste  is 
the  result  of  innumerable  disciplinary  impressions.  Hence, 
the  education  should  be  a  work  of  long  time.  A  trait  of 
simplicity  must  needs  be  acquired ;  foi ,  without  simplic- 
ity, no  style  whatever  can  be  good. 

The  young  writer,  if  he  is  ambitious,  should  expect  to 
receive  criticism.  This,  all  the  great  authors  had,  in 
their  early  years,  to  suffer.  It  were  well,  should  the  younfr 
man  timely  seek  and  secure  this,  so  that  his  faults  bo 
privately,  rather  than  publicly,  corrected.  But,  however 
the  literary  rod  may  be  administered  to  him,  he  should 
endure  it,  as  something  due  from  mature  judgment  to 
young  ambition. 

The  very  sting  of  criticism,  is  educative.  Condemn 
not  the  critic,  because  he  condemns  your  faults  ;  but  join 
with  him  against  yourself.  When  Charles  Lamb's  farce, 
entitled  "  Mr.  H.,-'  was  acted  in  the  Drury  Theatre,  the 
interest  of  the  audience  waned  more  and  more  towards  the 
conclusion.  "  Elia  "  felt  inexpressible  pain  in  his  heart. 
But  he  took  the  wisest  course,  and  participated  with  the 
audience,  in  hissing  and  hooting.  So  should  you  partic- 
ipate with  the  critic,  when  he  ridicules  the  blemishes  of 
your  style. 

You  are  a  young  writer.  Your  experience  in  literature 
is  not  ripe.  Many  men  with  half  your  excellent  vigor, 
know  a  hundred  times  more  than  you  do,  concerning 
rhetoric  canons  and  delicacy  of  taste.  Hence,  do  not 
pout  when  one  of  these  men  calls  your  style  crude.  Per- 
haps it  is  so.  Do  you  ignorantly  violate  the  wholesome 
rules  of  grammatic  purity,  and  thus  incur  the  reproach  of 
barbarism,  solecism,  or  of  impropriety  ?  Do  you  misplace 
your  adverbs  and  adjuncts  ?  Do  you  fail  in  clearness  and 
precision,   in  unity,   in  strength  or  in  harmony  ?     Aro 
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your  sentences  unintelligible,  either  from  confusion  of 
thought,  or  from  aflfectation  of  excellence  ?  Do  you  em- 
ploy sonorous  language  which  conveys  no  distinct  mean* 
ing  ?  Do  your  periods  end  with  clauses  expressing  circum- 
stances, with  mere  particles,  or  with  "nothings  of  much 
sound  ?"  Are  your  figures  far-fetched,  mixed,  strained, 
or  undignified  ?  Do  many  of  your  sentences  express  ii>- 
complete  propositions  ?  Are  you  licentious  in  the  use  of 
intensive  epithets?  Do  you  employ  vulgar  idioms? 
Does  your  strength  in  writing  lie  less  in  thought  than  in 
language  ?  Do  you  use  words  out  of  the  simple  way  ? 
Do  your  productions  abound,  too  extensively,  with  com- 
pouud  words?  Do  you  write  in  the  swelling  mode? 
Do  you  personify  abstract  ideas?  Do  you  come  down  to 
disgusting  particulars  ?  Are  you  liable  to  the  charge  of 
sophomorical  I    "  Think  on  these  things  !'' 

Cicero's  and  Quintilian's  suggestions,  in  respect  to  style, 
claim  the  attention  of  him  who  is  ambitious  to  succeed  as 
a  writer.  The  former  says  it  is  not  proper  always  to  em- 
ploy a  continued  strain  and  a  sort  of  regular  compass  of 
phrases  ;  that  style  should  be  often  broken  down  into 
smaller  members ;  and  that  he  is  truly  eloquent  who  can 
discourse  of  humble  subjects  in  a  plain  style,  who  can 
treat  important  ones  with  dignity,  and  can  speak  of  things 
which  are  of  a  middle  nature,  in  a  temperate  strain. 
Quintiliau,  speaking  of  circumstances,  says  they  should 
be  inserted  wherever  the  happiest  place  for  them  can  be 
found ;  as,  in  a  structure  composed  of  rough  stones,  there 
are  always  places  where  the  most  irregular  and  unshape- 
ly may  find  some  adjacent  one  to  which  it  can  be  joined^ 
and  some  basis  on  which  it  may  rest  Speaking  of  the 
structure  of  periods,  he  says  that  sentences  should  rise 
and  grow. 

Coleridge  defines  prose  to  be  words  in  their  best  order  ^ 
and  poetry  to  be  the  best  words  in  their  best  order. 

But,  perhaps,  no  better  counsel  could  be  given  to  a 
young  writer,  than  that  which  a  certain  eminent  editor  and 
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divine  now  living,  once  sent  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  cor- 
respondents. This  valuable  letter  has,  I  believe^  never 
before  appeared  in  print. 

"  I  cannot  doubt,''  says  he,  "  that  perseverance  in  effort 
will  crown  you  with  success,  provided  especially  it  is 
rightly  directed.  The  difficulty  that  lies  before  you  is 
this.  Your  style  is  crude.  You  have  not  properly 
studied  the  elementary  principles  of  shaping  sentences. 
AJlow  me  to  recommend  to  your  close  study,  so  old  and 
so  elementary  a  book  as  Blair's  Lecture  on  Rhetoric. 
Prom  his  chapters  on  the  structure  of  sentences,  I 
learned  more  of  the  art  of  composition,  perhaps,  than  from 
any  other  one  source.  And  to  my  close  observation  of  the 
rules  given,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  I  attribute 
what  little  success  I  may  have  attained  as  a  writer.  That 
you  have  not  properly  attended  to  these  primary  princi- 
ples, is  as  plain  to  the  eye  of  a  critic,  as  would  be  the 
neglect  ot  an  ambitious  young  painter,  of  elementary 
sketching,  to  the  qye  of  a  connoisseur.  In  penmanship, 
right  practice  improves,  but  wrong  practice  depreciates ; 
and  the  more,  the  worse.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  say, 
that  it  is  perfectly  indispensable  to  your  success  in  style 
— first,  to  study  the  principles  of  composition  ;  then  io 
pursue  good  models  with  an  eye  to  style  ;  and  finally  to 
reduce  the  principles  thus  deduced  to  rigid  and  careful 
practice.  Take  this  course  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
you  have  the  elements  of  success  in  your  nature,  as  well  as 
an  honorable  ambition  for  success  in  your  heart.  I  fear  I 
may  seem  severe  in  my  judgment;  but,  follow  my  sugges- 
tions and  I  think  you  will  ultimately  find  that  my  severity 
is  kindness." 

But  a  person  will,  obviously,  not  be  able  to  attain  emi- 
nence as  a  writer,  if  he  is  meritorious  and  successful  only 
in  respect  to  delicacy  and  correctness  of  taste.  There  is 
another  and  more  important  requisite. — J.  D.  Bell. 


"  Reason  and  virtue  alone  can  bestow  libert 


t^' 
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READING  AS  A  MEANS  OP  MENTAL  CULTURE. 

We  are  a  reading  people.  In  the  times  of  the  early  re- 
publics, the  popular  mind  was  moved  and  influenced  by 
the  pursuasive  eloquence  of  the  orator.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  society,  a  Demosthenes  and  a 
Cicero  were  demanded  and  produced.  But  with  us  the 
pen  has  supplanted  the  mouth.  It  is  true  that  we  delight 
to  hang  upon  the  lips  of  an  eloquent  man,  but,  before  we 
are  ready  to  yield  to  the  arguments  of  him  who  thus  en- 
raptures us,  we  demand  that  those  arguments  be  written 
out  or  printed,  that  we  may  retire  with  them  to  the  pri- 
vacy of  our  homes  and  there  carefully  weigh  their  import 
and  worth. 

But,  although  a  reading  people,  there  could  scarcely  be 
a  people  of  poorer  readers.  As  a  nation  we  have  suffered 
more  from  the  careless,  beggarly  habits  acquired  in  ear- 
ly life  while  professing  to  learn  this,  to  an  American,  art 
of  artSj  than  from  any  other  cause.  As  if  the  chewing  and 
spitting  out  of  words  were  the  only  things  required  in 
reading,  and  getting  ahead,  the  only  object  of  this  study  1 
We  are  hurried  from  Primer  to  Speller,  from  Speller  to 
Reader — Ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  even  6th.  Judging 
from  the  manner  in  which  this  art  has  been  taught  in 
most  of  our  schools,  the  ideal  of  perfection  in  it  is  rapidi- 
ty. The  scholar  that  can  glide  along  the  most  rapidly 
and  with  the  least  hesitancy  is  accorded  the  palm.  Ac- 
curacy in  pronunciation  and  distinctness  in  enunciation 
are  not  always  insisted  upon.  The  pupil  that  hesitates  is 
the  one  most  likely  to  be  reproved  and  corrected. 

In  this  way,  rapid,  parrot-like  utterers  of  words  are  man- 
ufactured. No  thought  is  given  to  the  meaning  of  the 
matter  read.  There  is  no  time  for  the  care  necessary  to 
such  a  course.  To  think  requires  eifort,  too,  which  is 
altogether  irksome  to  this  class  of  persons.  Under  this 
regimen  voracious  devourers  of  books  are  produced.  Vol- 
ume after  volume  is  gulped  down  until  they  become  the 
mental  datt)eptics  so  aptly  described  by  Locke.    "  There 
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are  those  who  are  very  assiduous  in  reading,  and  yet  da 
not  much  advance  their  knowledge  by  it.  They  dream  on 
in  a  constant  course  of  reading  and  cramming  themselves  • 
but  not  digesting  anything,  it  produces  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  crudities."  They  have  an  abundance  of  materials 
for  thought,  but  they  lie  heaped  up  together  in  such  an 
incongruous  mass  that  the  patient  labor  of  years  does  not 
suffice  to  assort  and  arrange  them  so  that  they  may  be- 
come  fit  for  the  builder's  use.  As  a  people,  we  read  too 
much  and  think  too  little.  No  wonder,  then,  that  our 
popular  current  literature  partakes  so  largely  of  that  char- 
acter  which  requires  little  thought  in  the  perusal.  How 
many  of  our  readers  have  so  thoroughly  acquired  the  art 
of  good  reading  that  they  can  take  up  a  book  in  which 
some  subject  in  ethics  is  treated  in  a  logical  manner  and 
with  the  language  of  dry  reasoning  unassisted  by  narra- 
tive or  parable,  and  read  it  along  understandingly  with 
pleasure,  without  frequently  pausing  and  looking  back,  to 
bring  up,  as  it  were,  the  train  of  thought  which  they  have 
outstripped  in  their  reading  ? 

This  defect  of  rapid,  superficial  reading  can  be  reme- 
died only  by  much  careful  pains-taking,  and  often  painful 
labor.  Hence  the  importance  of  right  instruction  when 
beffinning  to  acquire  the  art.  Commencing  with  senten- 
ces  easily  comprehended  by  the  scholar,  he  should  be  com- 
peUed  to  master  every  thought  expressed  by  them,  and 
every  shade  of  thought  of  which  they  may  be  rendered 
capable  by  changing  the  emphasis  from  one  word  to 
another.  This  is  a  work  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  but  nowhere  does  the  motto,  "  make  haste  slow- 
ly,"  apply  more  forcibly  than  here.  If  the  teacher  is 
faithful  in  this,  he  will  spare  himself  muchfof  the  vexation 
incident  to  the  effort  to  carry  a  scholar  who  is  a  poor 
reader,  through  any  of  the  more  advanced  studies,  with 
even  comparative  success. 

To  be  a  good  reader  requires  a  thoughtful  mind,  a  ready 
perception,  a  wide  and  almost  intuitive  grasp  of>  compre- 
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Lensioii.  But  the  careful  training  alluded  to  above,  will 
beget  all  of  these  qualities.  The  memory,  too,  will  bo 
continually  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  this  practice. 
With  every  page  read,  some  new  thought  will  be  seized 
upon  by  it  and  laid  away  for  instant  use. 

The  importance  of  reading  as  a  means  of  mental  culture 
is  enhanced,  when  we  consider  that  through  it  we  ac- 
quire the  best,  and  by  far  the  largest,  part  of  our  intel- 
lectual culture.  The  ear  aids  much,  it  is  true,  but  the 
knowledge  poured  into  the  mind  through  it,  is  less  easily 
retained  than  that  acquired  by  the  thoughtful  study  of 
books.  The  lecturer  may,  indeed,  please  for  the  time, 
but  he  can  profit  us  only  so  far  as  previous  culture  by 
reading,  which  is  study,  has  fitted  our  minds  to  appreci- 
ate his  rhetoric  and  understand  his  logic.  Show  us  the 
person  that  can  read  understandingly,  and  wc  will  show 
you  him  who  has  the  power  to  take  up  any  branch  of 
study  that  is  treated  of  in  books,  and  pursue  it  success- 
fuUy.  L. 


DO  THEY  TEACH  FOR  MONEY?— A  REJOINDER. 

Messrs,  Editors : — I  am  happy  to  hear  from  your  corres- 
pondent H.  in  relation  to  my  article  of  the  July  No.  in  re- 
ply to  his  of  the  May  No.  of  the  Journal. 

Indeed,  I  am  obliged  to  him,  if  the  reader  placed  the 
«ame  construction  upon  it  which  he  has,  for  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  so  understood.  I  must  still  difi'er  from  H.,  the 
same  as  before,  and,  having  never  seen  Whately's  logical 
fallacy,  I  am  wholly  unable,  with  all  my  logical  powers, 
to  see  where  the  ignoratio  elenchi  or  "shifting  ground" 
lies ;  and  certainly,  if  I  were  "to  administer  another  dose 
of  logic,"  I  should  prescribe  a  slight  admixture  of  under- 
standing. 

H.  cannot  fail  to  see  that  I  was  speaking  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  common  schools  of  Vermont,  and  I  spoke  of 
them  as  they  exist,  not  as  professional  teachers,  as  I  un- 
derstai^  the  t^rm,  for  w<3  have  npae.   They  belong  to  the 
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"  shifting  "  class — a  part  "  shifting  "  from  teacher  to  pupil 
and  pupil  to  teacher,  and  a  part  "  shifting"  from  the  field 
and  work-shop  to  the  school-room,  and  vice  versa. 

Of  the  former  class  I  spoke,  and  of  the  same  I  under- 
stood H.  to  speak.  Now  the  point  of  difference  between 
us  is  this :  I  claim  that  among  this  class  of  teachers,  which 
is  constantly  in  the  educational  sphere, — educating  them- 
selves with  the  money  they  earn  by  teaching — are  found 
the  most  faithful  and  persevering,  whether  they  are  stu- 
dents of  Law,  Medicine  or  Teaching,  as  was  the  character 
of  Gen.  Jackson,  from  whose  life  H.  selected  his  text ; 
while  he  calls  them  "  drones  and  leeches  hanging  about 
the  profession,  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  school,  and 
make  no  efforts  to  discharge  their  duty,  except  so  far  as 
their  own  selfishness  may  dictate."  I  care  not  what  the 
ultimate  profession  of  a  teacher  may  be,  it  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  Ihe  teacher,  who  is  somewhere  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  is  a  better  teacher  than  he  who  has 
come  up  to  the  "  standard  "  and  there  stops, — teaching 
when  he  can,  and  when  he  cannot,  doing  something  else. 
The  element  of  perseverance  is  there  and  will  show  itself. 

The  fault  of  our  schools  does  not  rest  with  the  teacher 
so  much,  but  with  the  low  standard  of  qualifications  which 
admits  everything  into  the  teacher's  ranks — the  poorer 
class  of  scholars  who  are  infatuated  by  the  cognom^fc^* 
teacher — combined  with  a  narrow  minded,  pennySHjP 
public  spirit,  which  deals  in  cheap  trash.     More  anon. 

E.  C.  2d. 


Riches. — Agar  said,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ; " 
and  this  will  ever  be  the  prayer  of  the  wise.  Our  incomes  should 
be  lik«  our  shoes :  if  too  small,  they  will  gall  and  pinch  us,  but,  if 
too  large,  they  will  cause  us  to  stumble  and  to  trip.  But  wealth, 
after  oil,  is  a  relative  thing,  since  he  that  has  little,  and  wants  less, 
is  riclier  than  he  that  )^as  much,  but  wants  more.  True  content- 
ment depends  npt  upon  what  we  have  ;  a  tub  was  large  enough 
ibr  Diogenes,  but  a  world  was  too  little  for  Aleifander.-^i>Ztow, 
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CLOSING  REMARKS  OP  PRBS.  PEASE'S  BACCA- 
LAUREATE. 

But  my  congratulations  chiefly  refer  to  this  time  in 
which  you  are  called  into  active  life,  and  the  kind  of  prep- 
aration with  which  you  will  enter  it.  It  is  a  time  such  as 
recurs  only  in  long  periods — once  in  a  hundred  years, 
perhaps — a  time  when  hostile  issue  is  taken  as  to  the  val- 
idity of  the  groat  principles  which  underlie  society ;  when 
men  are  put  to  the  crucial  test  with  respect  to  their  confi- 
dence in  those  principles  and  their  fidelity  to  them.  Of 
all  the  providential  blessings  for  which  we  have  occasion 
devoutly  to  thank  God, — and  who  can  number  them  ? — 
this  is  the  chief, — that  He  has  given  us  our  being  in  these 
stirring  times.  Not  that  war  is  better  than  peace,  far 
from  it.  All  righteous  war  is  in  order  to  just  peace. 
There  lies  its  obligation  and  glory.  But  war  against  sin 
IS  better  than  peace  with  sin. — Such  we  hold  the  war  to 
be  which  will  mark  in  history  the  present  time.  A  war 
by  which  the  world  is  roused,  by  no  transient,  superficial 
excitement,  but  by  that  profound  emotion  which  stirs  the 
manhood  of  a  man,  and  discloses  how  much  or  how  little 
of  it  he  has  in  him.  The  events  of  a  day,  at  such  a  time, 
are  often  more  pregnant  than  those  of  ordinary  years. 
The  significance  of  a  lifetime  is  crowded  into  a  single 
JlUnth.  You  may  now  see  what  life  means  ;  what  a  man 
^[Br.  You  are  called  npon  directly  to  take  sides.  You 
must  do  it.  You  cannot  escape.  The  great  principles 
and  eternal  truths  of  God's  government,  cry  aloud  with  a 
voice  that  the  very  deaf  may  hear  :  He  that  is  not  for  us 
is  against  us.  What  a  grand  necessity  is  that,  young  men  1 
What  a  glorious  privilege  is  yours,  to  live  in  such  a 
time  I 

And  I  trust  you  will  prove  worthy  of  the  time.  That 
is  snying  much,  I  know.  But  I  also  know  that  the  prin. 
ciples  which  have  been  inculcated  in  your  discipline  here, 
are  GoiJ's  truth :  that  they  are,  therefore,  vital ;  and  that 
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taking  root  in  the  s^l  they  will  bear  the  precious  fruits 
which  we  have  been  contemplating,  converting  a  man  in- 
to a  friend  of  God,  and  true  co-worker  with  Him ;  into  a 
friend  of  man,  and  his  true  benefactor ;  into  a  good  man, 
a  good  friend,  a  good  citizen.  Take  up  then  into  your 
being,  the  Christian  life  ;  let  that  actuate  and  guide  and 
support  you,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  be  worthy  of  this 
time,  and  of  any  time,  and  of  all  times.  Imbued  with 
these  sentiments,  young  men,  enter  the  great  conflict,  as 
God  may  guide  you.  Choose  your  side,  maintain  your 
post,  fight  your  battle  as  in  His  service  and  under  His 
eye,  and  your  crown  and  your  reward  shall  be  the  bene- 
diction of  the  good  and  the  favor  of  God. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Brattleboro',  Aug.  21,  1861. 

The  A.merican  Institute  of  Instruction  commenced  its 
thirty-second  annual  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  in  this 
place  at  2  1-2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  the  President,  D.  B. 
Hagar,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  and  the  attendance  was  very 
large  indeed,  embracing  many  veteran  teachers  who  rare- 
ly miss  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  meetings  of  this 
venerable  Institute. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Geo. 
P.  Tyler  of  Brattleboro',  after  which  the  Institute  was 
cordially  welcomed  to  this  place  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Bradley, 
in  behalf  of  the  citizens.  Referring  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  country  abroad  and  the  condition 
of  the  gathering  within  the  Hall,  he  said  the  teachers  of 
the  country  caused  the  present  disturbance.  The  war  is 
a  schoolmaster's  and  a  schoolmistress's  war.  The  contest 
is  one  between  the  district  school  system  and  the  system 
of  the  plantation.  The  one  was  inaugurated  at  Plymouth 
and  the  other  at  Jamestown.  History  will  record  that 
the  teachers  of  the  country  were  responsible  for  the  war. 

Mr.  Hagar,  the  President,  responded  that  if  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  war  really  rested  upon  teachers,  they 
were  willing  to  take  the  consequences  of  their  acts,  ei- 
ther here  or  in  the  school-room.  They  were  "^villing  to 
fight  it  out,  even  on  the  field,  if  it  could  be  done  better 
there  than  in  the  school-room. 

18 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  PBJ^DEl^T. 

The  President  then  gave  his  anntial  address,  in  which 
he  referred  at  first  to  the  large,  harmonious  and  highly 
successful  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Boston  last*  year, 
and  contrasted  the  happy  circumstances  under  which  they 
then  met,  so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  with  the  fact 
that  not  a  man  from  the  South  can  now  stand  on  the  plat- 
form of  this  Institute  and  speak  in  behalf  of  free  educa- 
tion, without  hazarding  his  life  or  liberty  on  his  return. 
No  one  can  think  of  this  momentous  change  without  the 
deepest  emotions  of  sadness.  Had  the  South  enjoyed 
free  schools,  the  people  could  never  have  been  so  blindly 
plunged  into  the  abyss  of  treason. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  our  free  school  system  were 
then  answered,  particularly  the  charges  that  wo  are  car- 
rying our  system  too  far,  and  are  educating  the  people 
too  much ;  and  also,  as  others  say,  that  our  whole  system 
is  wrong,  being  tlfe  hot-bed  of  skepticism,  atheism,  and 
all  the  abominable  isTns  that  curse  the  land;  and  that^instead 
of  being  adopted  in  other  States,  it  ought  to  be  every- 
where abolished.  These  charges  have  been  made  by  po- 
litical leaders,  judges  and  Gospel  ministers,  and  therefore 
merit  attention.  These  objections  were  fully  answered 
by  reference  to  the  fact  that  where  the  people  are  educat- 
ed most  thoroughly,  there  labor  is  most  respected  and 
most  profitable,  there  are  the  richest  sources  of  rational 
enjoyment,  and  there  they  do  God  service  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  talents  He  has  given  them.  The  social  and 
religious  institutions  existing  where  free  schools  are  en- 
joyed were  contrasted  with  the  same  among  those  where 
there  are  no  free  schools,  to  show  that  infidelity  and  athe- 
ism do  not  flourish  where  schools  exist.  With  devout 
thanks  to  God  for  the  great  success  with  which  He  has 
hitherto  crowned  our  elibrts,  let  us  press  on  in  the  future 
to  still  higher  achievements. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  question  as  to  how  many  hours  in  a  day  pupils 
ouglit  to  be  confined  in  school,  and  also  as  to  whether 
they  should  study  out  of  school,  was  then  taken  up  for 
consideration.  Messrs.  Bulkley  of  Brooklyn,  Parish  of 
Springfield,  Putnam  of  Boston,  Sheldon  of  Newton,  Gros- 
veiior  of  Dbrchester,  and  Dr.  Lewis  of  Boston,  participat- 
ed in  tlie  discussion,  the  latter  gentleman  declaring  that 
he  would  not  object  to  having  his  child  of  five  years  of 
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age  in  school  tea  hours  in  a  day.  The  question  is  not  so 
much  how  long  a  child  shall  be  kept  in  school,  as  how 
he  shall  be  employed  while  there.  Pe  would  have  no 
young  child  kept  still  in  school  more  'than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  would  vary  the  exercises  by  intro- 
ducing numerous  gymnastic  exercises  adapted  to  the  age 
of  the  children.  Mr.  Parish  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  have  two  rooms  for  each  school,  one  for  study  and  one 
for  play,  with  teachers  qualified  to  teach  the  best  modes 
of  playing  as  well  as  of  studying.  Mr.  Putnam  had  not 
found,  in  his  experience,  that  children  were  injured  by 
study  out  of  school.  At  any  rate,  the  parents  of  his  pu- 
pils, nine  out  of  ten,  desired  to  have  their  children  ad- 
vance more  rapidly  and  study  more. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  large  hall  was  crowded  at  the  evening  session,  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  the  audience  listened  with 
great  pleasure  to  a  patriotic  glee  by  Prof  Wood  of  Alba- 
ny and  his  friend.  Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  of  Ohio,  was  then 
introduced  as  the  lecturer  of  the  evening,  who  succeeded 
in  interesting  the  large  audience  admirably  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  on  the  subject  of "  Christian  Education 
in  Public  Schools."  Ho  answered  effectually  the  charges 
which  have  been  made  that  the  public  schools  inculcate 
no  religion,  or  do  worse  by  extending  irreligion.  These 
charges  were  the  result  of  sectarian  bigotry,  which  he  be- 
lieved was  rapidly  passing  aWay,  not  only  among  Protest- 
ant sects,  but  also  as  between   Protestants  and  Catholics. 

To  show  the  sectarian  bigotry  which  has  existed,  and 
which  has  caused  the  objections  to  free  schools,  he  quoted 
from  a  document  once  sent  to  him,  and  circulated  in  a 
section  of  Ohio,  headed  in  this  volcanic  style  ;  "  Chris- 
tians, rally  for  your  children.  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Christians  of  every  name,  rally 
for  your  children.  The  common  school  system  is  proving 
a  disastrous  failure."  After  going  on  in  that  style,  some 
of  the  special  grievances  were  stated,  among  which  was 
the  complaint  that  the  teachers  said  nothing  about  the  fi- 
nal resurrection  of  the  body,  or  free  will,  or  necessity. 
To  suit  such  men  teachers  must  have  classes  in  these 
branches,  and  in  their  order  of  daily  exercises  we  should 
hear  the  classes  called  up — ^^  The  class  in  Corporeal  Res- 
urrection will  now  recite,"  &c.  Such  objectors  are  pass- 
ing away. 
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The  committee  of  reception  have  had  their  hands  full, 
to  provide  places  for  all  who  have  arrived  here.  The  ho- 
tels and  Water  Cure  establishments  are  crowded ;  but  ev- 
ery one  wears  a  smile,  and  no  one  would  suppose  from 
the  aspect  of  things  here  that  the  very  existence  of  our 
government  was  threatened,  or  that  any  body  in  the  broad 
land  was  engaged  in  deadly  hostility,  were  it  not  that  here 
and  there  is  seen  a  military  cap  or  dress,  to  remind  us  of 
the  lamentable  struggle  which  ignorance  and  diabolism 
have  brought  upon  us. 

Aug.  22,  1861. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  have  been  quite  interest- 
ing to-day,  commencing  with  a  discussion  as  to  the  prop- 
er qualifications  of  primary  school  teachers,  in  which 
Messrs.  Northend  of  Connecticut,  Sherwin,  Wetherell, 
Philbrick,  and  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Boston,  took  part.  Mr.  Sher- 
win and  Mr.  Wetherell  presented  the  desirableness  of  hav- 
ing teachers  who  can  interest  pupils  in  the  study  of  na- 
ture, whether  in  the  form  of  trees,  leaves,  flowers,  rocks, 
or  animals,  including  insects  and  even  reptiles.  Mr.  Sher- 
win enforced  the  necessity  of  this  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  at  length,  and,  among  other  anecdotes,  he  stat- 
ed that  a  lady  from  Boston,  on  seeing  the  balls  on  pota- 
toes, inquired  if  they  were  oats.  Mr.  Wetherell  related 
an  instance  of  a  teacher,  called  a  good  one,  who,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  what  produced  the  sound,  on  hear- 
ing an  August  cricket,  said  it  was  a  frog.  The  same  lady 
promised,, on  her  return  from  New  Hampshire,  to  bring 
back  some  of  the  blossoms  of  the  laurel,  not  knowing 
enough  of  that  plant  to  know  that  it  blossomed  in  June. 

Dr.  Lewis  claimed  that  an  ability  to  train  the  pupils  on 
gymnastic  principles  was  the  first  qualification  of  a  pri- 
mary teacher.  Mr.  Philbrick  protested  earnestly  against 
that  view  of  the  case,  calling  it  an  extreme  one,  upon 
which  Dr.  Lewis  responded,  reaffirming  his  former  posi- 
tion, and  declaring  that  it  was  not  only  the  first  in  order 
of  the  qualifications  of  a  primary  teacher,  but  the  first  in 
importance. 

Prof  Frost  of  Boston  favored  the  Institute  with  a  pat- 
riotic song,  after  which  a  lecture  was  given  by  H.  E.  Saw- 
yer, Esq.,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  Principal  of  the  High  School 
and  Editor  of  the  New  Hampshire  School  Journal.  His 
subject  was,  "  The  Privileges  and  Pleasures  of  Teachers.^' 
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This  was  a  new  subject,  as  teachers  are  more  apt  to  speak 
of  the  duties  and  trials  of  the  profession ;  and  as  it  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Sawyer, it  aflForded  profitable  matter  for 
reflection,  and  will  be  likely  to  lead  teachers  to  think 
more  of  the  pleasures  they  rruiy  enjoy. 

In  the  afternoon  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  expenses  for  the  year  have 
been  $423,58.  The  total  credits  have  been  $833,78,  leav- 
ing  a  balance  of  $410,20  to  the  account  of  the  present 
year. 

A  Lecture  of  great  interest  was  then  given  by  Lewis 
B.  Monroe,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  on  "  The  Human  Voice  ": 
which  was  followed  by  some  kindred  suggestions  on  "  The 
Musical  Voicej^  by  Prof  Frost,  of  Boston.  A  recitation 
of  **  The  Bdhs^'*  a  Poem  by  E.  A.  Poe,  by  Mr.  Monroe,  was 
listened  to  with  breathless  interest,  and  heartily  applaud- 
ed at  the  close.  No  hour  of  the  sessions  of  the  Institute 
has  been  more  satisfactorily  spent,  perhaps,  than  that  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Munroe.  Dr.  Lewis  took  an  entirely  gym- 
Kwsiic  view  of  the  subject,  and  asserted  that  persons  who 
wish  to  secure  a  strong  voice  must  make  their  abdominal 
muscles  stronger,  which  ^ive  four-fifths  of  all  the  powers 
in  vocalization. 

John  Kneeland,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  followed  a  gentle- 
man from  Boston,  who  had  taken  the  platform  and  occu- 
pied considerable  time  in  rather  boisterous  advocacy  of 
the  theory,  which  was  evidently  a  new  one  to  him,  that 
"  the  muscles  must  be  educated;  "  and  in  doing  so,  Mr.  K. 
said  he  was  struck  with  a  remark  made  by  Prof.  Frost, 
that  a  man  might  go  on  all  his  life  making  sounds,  while 
a  single  one  of  them  would  not  be  musical.  The  audience 
enjoyed  and  rewarded  the  hit  with  the  heartiest  cheers. 
Resuming,  Mr.  K.  said  he  felt  altogether  out  of  place  there, 
for  he  had  no  hobby  to  ride.  This  was  another  shot  that 
hit  more  than  one,  and  some  of  the  former  speakers  had 
the  good  sense  to  join  in  the  roars  of  laughter  that  follow- 
ed. He  did  not  feel  half  so  sure  of  his  opinions  as  those 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken.  One  good  thing  this  meeting 
would  do,  bethought;  it  showed  how  old  they  were.  He 
had  been  living  at  home,  where  he  thought  he  was  some- 
body, at  least  as  good  as  the  average ;  but  he  now  felt  that 
the  times  had  gone  on  ahead  of  him ;  he  was  not  up  to 
them.  But  he  did  not  believe  half  so  much  in  gymnas- 
tics as  those  gentlemen.    We  have  gymnastics  here  for 
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breakfast,  gymnastics  for  dinner,  and  gymnastics  for  sup- 
per. We  started  off  yesterday  with  "  How  many  hours," 
&c.  What  was  the  discussion  ?  Nothing  but  gymnastics. 
We  commenced  this  morning  with  "  The  Qualifications  of 
Primary  School  Teachers ; "  and  they  were — nothing  but 
gymnastics.  To-morrow  we  are  to  have  an  address  on 
Universal  Education,  and  a  discussion,  and  that  educa- 
tion is  to  be  nothing  but  gymnastics. 

Mr.  Kneeland  was  rewarded  for  the  happy  manner  in 
which  he  continued  to  present  his  own  views,  by  witness- 
ing an  effectual  gymnastic  exercise  of  the  risible  muscles 
throughout  the  audience,  and  by  the  applause  which  he 
so  richly  deserved  for  the  sensible  considerations  he  urg- 
ed upon  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Tower  of  St.  Louis  spoke  of  the  usefulness 
of  declamation  as  an  exercise  in  training  the  voice,  and 
also  as  an  important  means  of  giving  to  boys  an  ease  of 
manner  in  walking  or  appearing  before  an  audience.  He 
would  have  a  boy  go  out  to  the  platform  and  ta.ke  his  po- 
sition for  declamation,  even  if  he  did  not  utter  a  word, 
that  he  might  learn  to  do  it  without  awkwardness  or  stum- 
bling. He  referred  to  an  incident  of  recent  occurrence 
where  a  little  girl  of  eight  years  of  age,  being  away  from 
home,  on  reading  with  a  class  of  nearly  twenty  in  a  vil- 
lage school,  was  detected  as  a  Boston  girl  at  once,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellence  of  her  articulation  in  reading. 

Although  the  weather  was  unfavorable  in  the  evening, 
the  hall  was  well  filled.  On  account  of  the  sickness  of 
Dr.  Pease  of  Vermont  University,  who  had  been  announc- 
ed to  speak,  his  place  was  supplied  by  Leander  Wetherell, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  gave  a  very  instructive  lecture  on 
"  The  Importance  of  a  Liberal  Education  for  Women,  as 
essential  to  the  highest  type  of  Civilization."  The  miss- 
ion and  influence  of  woman  as  an  educator  was  pre- 
sented as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  she  should  possess 
a  liberal  education.  The  influence  of  mother  was  fully 
represented  by  a  reference  to  the  mothers  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  to  show  that  good  men  have  usually  had 
good  mothers,  and  that  bad  men  have  had  bad,  unprinci- 
pled mothers.  The  lecture  was  received  with  attention, 
and  the  speaker  was  applauded. 

Aug.  23,  1861. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  commenced  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
iioTv>q  of  ^ijjg  place. 
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ADDRESS  BY  T.  D.   ADAMS;  ESQ. 

T.  D.  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  was  then  intro- 
duced, who  spoke  in  a  most  eloquent  manner  upon  "  The 
Bearings  of  Popular  Education  on  Civilization."  He  plac- 
ed teacners  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization.  The  hand  of 
the  teacher  is  seen  in  everything  good  ;  the  faithful  teach- 
er lives  for  the  good  of  all,  laboring  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  command,  "  Let  there  be  Light."  "More  light,  more 
light,"  were  the  last  words  of  the  dying  Goethe,  and 
teachers  re-echo  them  as  they  rejoice  in  the  high  relative 
position  of  the  civilized  world.  In  all  history  no  brighter 
page  can  be  found  than  the  present.  Nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  or  Rome  can  compare  with  it.  Nowhere 
is  the  influence  of  education  seen  more  clearly  than  in 
government,  the  most  oppressive  tyranny  always  being 
found  where  the  greatest  degree  of  ignorance  prevails. 
The  Italian  Revolution  of  1859  was  referred  to  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  influence  of  American  ideas,  of  education 
and  government  there.  Soon  after  that  period  Garibaldi 
decreed  a  spot  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  de- 
voted to  Protestant  worship,  not  in  Florence,  but  in  Na- 
ples !     Such  was  the  glorious  result  of  American  ideas. 

Tyrants  have  always  known  the  truth  that  education  is 
a  mighty  conservator  of  freedom.  Madame  De  Stael  was 
the  most  accomplished  woman  of  her  age  in  France,  and 
Napoleon,  when  he  ceased  to  be  the  savior  and  became 
the  oppressor  of  Europe,  feared  her  most  of  all,  remark- 
ing that  she  carried  a  quiver  full  of  arrows  which  would 
hit  a  man  though  he  were  seated  on  a  rainbow.  He  ac- 
cordingly banished  her. 

The  lesson  of  the  hour  is  most  potent  on  the  point  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  freedom,  all  must  be  educated.  Yon- 
der rebellion  has  been  caused  by  a  few  ambitious  men 
who  have  prevailed  over  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude. 
A  revolution  implies  that  the  people  know  the  fact  and 
the  cause  of  their  oppressions.  Rebellion  implies  an  un- 
lawful ambition,  which  relies  for  its  success  mainly  upon 
ignorance  and  treason.  The  present  war  is  a  measure  of 
our  civilization,  and  if  our  country  is  now  saved  in  this 
time  of  peril,  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  the  politicians, 
but  because  the  school-master  has  been  abroad  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  As  the  teachers  of  the  present 
are  the   pioneers  of  thought  for  a  future  generation,  let 
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all  labor  to  accomplish  the  great  command; ''  Let  there  be 
light." 

Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa 
tion  of  Massachusetts,  followed  Mr.  Adams  with  a  mosi 
eloquent  address  on  a  similar  topic  which  had  been  an 
nounced  as  the  subject  for  discussion,  which  was,  "  Uni 
versal  Education,  the  Great  Safeguard  of  a  Republican 
Government."  Mr.  White  defined  a  republican  govern' 
ment  as  it  is  understood  in  America,  answered  the  ques^ 
tion,  What  is  meant  by  universal  education?  and  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  inquire  what  are  the  relations  of  such  an  edu- 
cation to  the  permanency  of  republican  institutions.  The 
whole  subject  was  treated  in  a  masterly  style,  and  the 
address  was  heartily  enjoyed  and  frequently  applauded. 
Every  one  felt  at  its  close,  that  no  more  discussion  of  that 
topic  would  be  demanded,  or,  perhaps,  endured.  The  In- 
siitute  then  proceeded,  according  to  previous  assignment, 
to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows  : 

For  President — A.  P.  Stone,  Plymouth. 

For  Vice  Presidents — Samuel  Pettes,  Roxbury ;  Bar- 
nas  Sears,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston ; 
Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Bradford;  Daniel  Kimball,  Needham ; 
William  Russell,  Lancaster;  Henry  Barnard,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  William  H.  Wells,  Chicago,  111. ;  Alfred  Greenleaf, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  William  D.  Swan,  Boston ;  Chas.  North- 
end,  New  Britain,  Conn. ;  Samuel  S.  Greene,  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  Ariel  Parish,  Springfield ;  Leander  Wetherell,  Bos- 
ton ;  George  B.  Emerson,  Boston ;  Amos  Perry,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  Nathan  Hedges,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  William  J. 
Adams,  Boston ;  Zalmon  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
John  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas  Sherwin, 
Boston ;  Jacob  Batchelder,  Salem ;  George  S.  Boutwell, 
Groton ;  John  Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  George  Al- 
len, Jr.,  Boston  ;  Charles  Hammond,  Groton ;  D.  N.  Camp, 
New  Britain,  Conn. ;  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston  ;  Joshua 
Bates,  Boston ;  Anson  Smyth,  Columbus,  Ohio  ;  Alpheus 
Crosby,  Salem ;  Ebenezer  Hervey,  New  Bedford ;  B.  G. 
Northrop,  Framingham ;  George  F.  Phelps,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  John  C.  Pelton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Henry  E. 
Sawyer,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  William  F.  Phelps,  Trenton,  N. 
J. ;  J.  Escobar,  Mexico ;  E.  P.  Weston,  Gorham,  Me. ;  E. 
F.  Strong,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  D.  B.Hagar,  Jamaica  Plain; 
Hiram  Orcutt,  West  Brattleboro',  Vt. ;  B.  B.  Whittemore, 
Norwich,  Conn. 
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Recording  Secretary — William  E.  Sheldon,  West  New- 
ton. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — B,  W.  Putnam,  Boston  ; 
John  Kneeland,  Roxbury. 

Treasurer — William  D.  Ticknor,  Boston, 

Curators — Nathan  Metcalf,  Boston ;  Samuel  Swan,  Bos- 
ton ;  J.  E.  Horr,  Brookline. 

Censors — William  T.  Adams,  Boston;  Jas.  A.  Page, 
Boston  ;  C.  Goodwin  Clark,  Boston. 

Counselors — Daniel  Mansfield,  Cambridge ;  Charles 
Hutchins,  Boston  ;  J.  W.  Allen,  Norwich,  Conn. ;  Geo. 
N.  Bigelow,  Pramingham ;  Richard  Edward?,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  T.  W.  Valentine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  J.  E.  Littlefield, 
Bangor,  Me. ;  F.  A.  Sawyer,  Boston  ;  Moses  T.  Brown, 
Toledo,  Ohio  ;  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  Derry,  N.  H. ;  Joseph 
White,  Williamstown  ;  George   T.  Littlefield,  Somerville. 

The  new  President,  Mr.  A.  P.  Stone,  assumed  the  du- 
ties of  the  Chair,  in  the  afternoon,  having  accepted  the 
office  in  a  graceful  speech. 

Prof.  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  gave  the 
address  of  the  afternoon  on  "  The  Sources  of  Personal 
Power/^  which  he  arranged  under  four  heads,  viz :  healthy 
organized  thought,  enthusiasm,  and  friendship.  The  great 
struggle  in  this  life  is  one  for  power.  Every  one  has^ 
away  back  in  his  secret  thoughts,  a  guarded  shrine,  where 
he  sets  up  a  veiled  image  and  whispers  in  a  private 
litany  his  aspirations  for  power.  Man's  nature  fits  him 
for  power.  He  was  sent  here  to  earn  the  right  to  influ- 
ence  others,  to  create  history,  to  create  images  of  his  own 
personality.  The  various  ways  in  which  this  four-fold 
power  manifests  itself,  were  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  lives  of  Eli  Whitney,  Charles  Goodyear,  Hiram  Pow- 
ers, and  others.  The  address  was  a  finished,  scholarly 
one,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  Institute  adjourned  at  an  early  hour  to  enable 
many  of  its  members  to  ascend  the  mountain  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  from  which  to  gain  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  river,  and  a  vast  extent  of  beau- 
tiful country  beyond,  extending  even  to  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. More  than  a  hundred  persons,  principally  ladies, 
made  the  ascent,  who  will  never  forget  the  efforts  it  cost 
them,  nor  the  rich  rewards  for  all  the  annoyances  of  the 
tedious  trip. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  of  a  miscellaneoua 
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character,  consisting  of  the  passage  of  the  customary  res- 
olutions of  thanks,  and  hearing  reports  from  the  States 
represented,  all  of  which  was  interspersed  with  capital 
singing  by  Prof.  Wood'and  his  friend,  to  whom  the  Insti- 
tute are  much  indebted.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises 
at  the  Hall,  very  many  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Emil  Apfelbaum,  Superintendent  of  the  Lawrence  Water 
Cure,  to  enjoy  a  Social  Party  in  the  spacious  halls  of  his 
establishment,  where  the  song  and  dance  and  social  con- 
versation closed,  at  a  late  hour,  the  pleasures  connected 
with  this  last  and  one  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction.  Among  the  resolutions  at 
the  evening  session  was  one  with  reference  to  the  decease 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pike,  of  Boston,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
Secretaries  of  the  Institute  ;  and  one  also  with  reference 
to  the  deceasft  of  Mr.  Ichabod  Morton  of  Plymouth,  a 
man  always  prompt  to  do  his  duty  in  the  work  of  educsr 
tion. 


VT.    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vt.  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  the  Congregational  Church,  in  Middlebury, 
on  the  19th  and  20th  of  August,  1861,  commencing  on  Monday 
at  2  o'clock  P.  M,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  K.  Colby,  in  the  Chair. 
After  the  Association  was  called  to  order,  prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Labaree.  The  Secretary  being  absent,  B.  F.  Winslow 
was  appointed  pro  tem.     Appointed  the  following  committees. 

On  Business. — Messrs.  Ohnstead,  Clark,  and  Dayton. 

To  nominate  officers. — Messrs.  Bascom,  Stone,  and  Hyde. 

To  fix  a  place  for  the  next  meeting. — Messrs.  Orcutt,  Conant, 
and  Buckham. 

To  procure  new  members. — Messrs.  Leavitt,  Steele,  Sherman, 
and  Crane. 

Voted,  that  the  hours  of  meeting  be  9  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.,  and  7  1-2 
P.  M.,  and  to  adjourn  at  12  M. 

Voted,  that  in  discussions,  the  time  of  all  speakers,  except  those 
previously  appointed,  be  limited  to  ten  minutes  each. 

The  time  for  the  first  exercise  having  arrived  and  the  address 
on  the  subject  of  "  Music  in  Common  Schools  "  not  being  in  read- 
iness, the  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  Business 
Committee. 
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^  Resolved. — As  tlie  sentiment  of  this  Association,  that  vocal 
music  ought  to  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools." 

After  discussion  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Winslow,  Boardraan, 
Stone,  Perry,  AUis,  Olmstead,  Muzzy,  Hough,  Marsh,  and  Allen, 
the  resolution  was  made  the  order  of  to-morrow,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 
After  a  recess  of  10  minutes,  the  Association  came  to  order, 
when  Mr.  Conant  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the 
Business  Committee  reported  the  following  resolution, 

"  Resolved. — That  three  hours  a  day  and  five  days  in  a  week, 
is  sufficient  time  to  retain  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  in 
school.*' 

Before  discussing  the  resolution,  the  fjllowing  Hymn  was    sung 
to  "  auld  lang  syne,"by  the  Association,  and  with  evident  interest. 
"  Make  channels  for  the  streams  of  love, 
Where  they  may  broadly  run  ;         • 
And  love  has  overflowing  streams, 

To  fill  them  every  one.  • 

But  if  at  any  time  we  cease 

Such  channels  to  provide, 
The  very  founts  of  love  for  us, 

Will  soon  be  parched  and  dried. 

For  we  must  share,  if  we  would  keep 

That  blessing  from  above  ; 
Ceasing  to  give,  we  cease  to  have ; 

Such  is  the  law  of  love." 

The  resolution  was  then  discussed  by  Messrs.  Olmstead,  CImnc]- 
ler.  Hale,  Allis,  Stone,  Clark,  Winslow,  Fisher,  Leavitt,  and  Al- 
len :  and,  on  motion,  was  made  the  order  of  business  afLcr  tlHj  ad- 
dress this  evening. 

Voted^ — ^That  English  Grammar  be  the  subject  for  discussion  at 
1-2  past  9  to-morrow  morning. 

President  Labaree  of  Middlebury  College  having  given  tlwi  As- 
sociation a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  College,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  accept  the  invitation  at  8  o'clock  to-morrow. 
Adjourned  to  1-2  past  7,  evening. 

EVENING. 

The  Association  again  met  and  opened  its  exercises  by  sinjijing 
the  Hymn,  "  My  Country, 'tis  of  thee,"  after  which  an  interest- 
ing address  was  presented  by  Mr.  Judali  Dana,  on  the  subject  of 
Arithmetic,  followed  by  queries  and  remarks,  in  which  Messrs. 
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Olm^tcaJ,  Daai,  Foster,  Perry,  AUis,  Winslow,  and  Sherman, 
participated.  The  resolution  in  regard  to  tho  time  that  young 
children  should  be  kept  in  the  school  room,  was  then  taken  up  and 
passed  in  the  negative. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

TUESDAY   MORNING. 

Upon  taking  the  chair,  the  President  announced  as  a  Committee 
on  the  **  School  Journal,"  Messrs.  bascom,  Hough,  and  Dana. 

The  resolution  on  Music  was  then  taken  up  and  adopted. 

After  singing,  it  was  moved  that  the  study  of  English  Grammar 
ought  to  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  among  the  branches  taught 
in  our  common  schools.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Chan- 
dler, Conant,  Parker,  Olmstead,  Orcutt,  and  Perry,  and  the  reso- 
lution adopted.'  The  Association  then  listened  to  a  valuable  ad- 
dress on  "  Moral  Culture,"  from  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  and  adjourned 
till  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON. 

The  Association,  upon  assembling,  listened  to  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  which  was  accepted.  A  letter  of  resignation,  from  its 
late  worthy  Secretary,  Rev.  S.  L.  Elliott,  was  presented,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Association  with  regret  The  Committee  on  nom- 
ination reported  as  Officers  for  the  year  ensuing. 

For  Presidefit, — J.  K.  Colby.  St.  Johnsbury. 
Flee  President. — D.  D.  Grorham,  Mootpelier. 
Hec,  Secrstan/.^-r-E.  Conant,  Randolph. 
Treasurer, — Moses  Burbank,  Ludlow. 
Auditor. — B.  F.  Winslow,  Pittsford. 
JSx.  Committee. — Judah  Dana,  Windsor ;  J.  D.  Wickham,  Man- 
chester ;  E.  Conant,  Randolph. 

Corresponding  Secretaries. — H.  F.  Leavitt,  Addison  County  ; 
Solon  Albee,  Bennington  County;  H.  P.  Cushing,  Caledonia 
County ;  J,  S.  Cilley,  Chittenden  County  ;  Wm.  So  wall,  Essex 
County ;  J.  S.  D.  Taylor,  Franklin  County ;  O.  G.  Wheeler, 
Grand  Islo  County ;  Malcolm  Mc  Kellop,  Lamoille  County ;  F.  G. 
King,  Oranj:!;e  County ;  Thos.  Bayne,  Orleans  County ;  Stephen 
Knowlton,  Rutland  County ;  J.  S.  Spaulding,  Washington  County  ; 
A.  E.  Leavenworth,  Windham  County ;  W.  R.  Shipman,  Windsor 
County  :  who  were  elected. 

A  practical  and  very  appropriate  address  was  then  delivered  by 
Prof.  II.  M.  Buckham,  on  "  The  English  Language  in  School.'* 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted. 

1st.  That^greater  attention  ought  to  be  given,  in  our  common 
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BchooLs,  to  the  Elements  8f  Education  and  less  to  the  Higher 
Branches. 

2d.  That  in  the  present  civil  war,  the  teachers  of  Yt  find  en- 
couragement to  greater  fidelity  in  their  work. 

dd.  That  the  effort  to  sustain  a  State  School  Joumid,  on  the  part 
of  Messrs.  Leavenworth  and  Orcutt,  is  highly  creditable  and  de- 
serves the  cordial  sympathy  and  earnest  support  of  all  friends  of 
Education  in  Vermont. 

4th.  That,  as  teachera  and  friends  of  Education,  we  are  glad  to 
renew  the  assurance  of  our  confidence  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  our  high  appreciation  of  his  ability  in 
awakening  interest  in  the  subject  of  Education  generally ;  and  that 
we  are  fully  convinced,  from  personal  observation,  that  his  mode 
of  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes  is  well  calculated  to  prepare 
teachers  for  success  in  their  work. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  till  1-2  past  7,  evening.  Afler  ad- 
journment, the  members  of  the  Association  repaired  by  invitation 
to  Pres.  Labaree's  and  passed  a  rery  pleasant  hour  in  social  in- 
tercourse and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  large  abundance  on  his  gen- 
erous board. 

EVENING* 

The  Association  met  at  7  1-2  o'clock,  and,  afler  singing,  listened 
to  an  address  from  Mr.  Hiram  Orcutt,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Com- 
mon Schools  to  the  Prosperity  of  a  Community."  Afler  the  Ad- 
dress the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

1st.  That  in  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Palmer,  of  Pitts- 
ford,  we  recognize  the  loss  of  a  long  tried  and  firm  friend  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  one  whose  enthusiastic  and  untiring  devotion  ta 
the  best  interests  of  popular  education  during  a  long  life  of  four 
score  years,  ought  to  inspire  us  with  new  zeal  and  more  untiring 
energy  in  our  work. 

2d.  That  in  the  death,  during  the  past  year,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E» 
B.  Smith,  Pres't  of  the  New  Hampton  Theological  Institute,  at 
Fairfax,  Vt.,  and  a  former  Pres't.  of  this  Association,  the  cause  of 
education  has  lost  a  persevering,  able,  and  earnest  friend,  and  that 
this  Association  cherish  the  memoxy  of  the  deceased  with  the  high- 
est respect  and  affection. 

Ml*.  B.  F.  Winslow,  of  Pittsford,  addressed  the  Association, 
paying  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Palmer. 

Tlie  following  resolution  was  then  presented  and  adopted : 

That  this  Association  tender  its  most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee,  for  the  faithful,  judi- 
cious, and  able  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duty  in  pre- 
paring the  business  and  providing  for  the  entertainment  of  this 
meeting. 
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The  Rev.  Prof.  Boardman  responded  briefly  and  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved. — ^That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  presented  to 
the  gentlemen.who  have  favored  us  with  the  several  able  and  inter- 
esting addresses  to  which  we  have  attended  on  this  occasion. 

Other  resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows : 

1st.  That,  as  members  of  this  Association,  we  most  cordially  pre- 
sent to  the. citizens  of  Middlebury,  whose  kind  hospitality  we  have 
been  permitted  to  enioy,  our  most  sincere  acknowledgments. 

2d.  That  the  Association  would  again  express  its  appreciation 
of  the  courtesy  extended  to  it  by  the  several  rail  roads,  in  the  re- 
duction of  their  fare. 

2il.  That  the  Secretaries  be  requested  to  make  out  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association  at  this  session,  for  the  Middle- 
bury  Register  and  the  Vt.  Clironicle,  and  that  other  papers  be  re- 
quested to  copy.  • 

After  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  the  assembly  joined  in 
singing  "  God  bless  our  native  land  ",  with  the  Doxology,  "  From 
all  who  dwell  beneath  the  skies,"  in  Old  Hundred,  when  the  Asso- 
ciation adjourned,  sine  die. 

J.  K.  COLBY,  President. 

B.   F.   ^INSLOW,)  g  . 

E.  CONANT,  y  secretaries. 


EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 

American  Institute  op  Instruction. — Not  being  able  to 
attend  all  the  exorcises,  we  could  not  make  a  full  report,  and,  hence, 
have  copied  the  articles  as  reported  for  the  Boston  Journal.  Our 
readers  will  find  this  report  full,  accurate,  and  very  interesting. 
The  meeting  was  unusually  attractive  and  was  attended  and  sus- 
tained by  more  intelligence  and  educational  talent  than  was  ever 
before  assembled  in  Vermont.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  a  thou- 
sand persons  from  abroad,  were  in  attendance  during  the  week. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  the  free  States  were  represented. 

We  notice  one  fact  with  grief  and  shame. — Vermont  was  not 
represented  among  the  lecturers.  Three,  at  least,  were  invited  to 
prepare  addresses  for  the  occasion,  and  two  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, but  no  o?ie  appeared  to  perform  his  part  at  the  meeting.  We 
hope  satisfactory  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure.  Every 
other  assigned  exercise  was  performed. 

Vermont  Teachers*  Association,  kt  cetera. — A  formal 
report  of  our  annual  meeting,  recently  held  at  Middlebury,  will  be 
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found  above.  The  time  and  circumstances  were  very  unfavorable. 
The  meeting  was  confined  to  a  short  day  and  a  half,  on  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  following  the  College  commencement,  and  just  before 
the  more  attractive  meeting  at  Brattleboro',  and  when  public  inter- 
est is  so  absorbed  in  our  national  troubles.  We  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect only  partial  success,  if  not  an  entire  failure.  But  the  meet- 
ing was  quite  fully  attended,  and  the  interest  well  sustained.  We 
are  sorry  to  note  two  failures  of  lecturers  here  also.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  citizens  of  Middleburj',  for  their 
hospitality  and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  exercises.  A  lart^e 
church  was  well  filled,  to  listen  to  the  Lectures  and  Discussions 
both  in  the  day  time  and  evening. 

It  is  gratifying  to  mark  the  change  which  has  been  wrouf^ht  in 
Vermont,  during  the  last  twelve  years.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  period,  there  was  little  or  no  interest  manifested  in  the  State 
on  the  subject  of  popular  education.  No  State  organization  ex- 
isted, and  but  few  in  the  counties.  About  this  time,  we  had  the 
honor,  in  a  brief  article  published  in  the  Vermont  Clironicle,  to 
raise  the  question,  "  Why  may  we  not  have  a  State  Teachers' As- 
sociation ?  "  The  question  was  discussed,  and  duijing  that  year 
our  present  Association  was  organized,  and  has  been  growing  in 
intereat  and  importance  up  to  the  present  time.  Within  the  same 
period  our  school  system  has  been  vitalized,  and  is  now,  in  the 
hands  of  our  living  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  effi- 
cient working  order.  Still  we  falter  and  hesitate  to  follow  in 
the  train  of  otheu  States.  We  liavea  SchoolJourjial,  but  it  does 
not  live  on  the  generous  sympathy  diadi  cordial  support  o^  the  State. 
Our  Association  votes  that  it  may  live  and  prosper,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  but  very  little  ^m^/ic  interest  is  felt  in 
the  enterprise.  There  are  many  individual  and  noble  exceptions, 
and  we  are  under  lasting  obligations  for  the  encouragement  we 
have  received  from  them,  in  our  gratuitous  and  laborious  efforts  lo 
sustain  the  Journal.  The  inany  friends  of  education  want  interest 
in  it,  and  some  arc  really  opposed  to  it.  They  would  not  offer 
any  public  opposition,  nor  express  hostility,  but  they  believe  the 
enterprise  will  fail,  and  would  prefer  to  have  the  educational  mat- 
ter published  in  the  newspapers.  They  may  not  realize  how  much 
their  influence  tends  to  produce  the  failure  they  predict,  and  to 
paralyze  every  effort  for   progress.     Writing  for  the  newspapei  s 
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had  been  trledy  and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  well  nigh  proved  a 
failure ;  that  is,  was  suspended  before  (he  middle  of  the  year  in 
which  it  was  commenced.  But  are  the  live  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  in  Vermont  willing  to  have  our  Educational  Journal  sus- 
pended? Is  not  the  Vermont  Teachers' Association  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  have  an  organ  ?  Is  Vermont  willing  to  admit  that  she 
is  unable  to  sustain  a  Journal,  when  one  is  sustained  in  every  oth- 
er N.  E.  State,  and  even  in  many  Southern  States  ?  Should  we 
not  have  some  pride  in  this  matter,  if  no  other  consideration  has 
influence  ?  It  remains  with  teachers  to  settle  the  question.  The 
resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  is  all  that  could  be  asked. 
But  exactly  how  much  that  resolution  means,  will  be  determined 
by  the  active  cooperation  and  aid  hereafter  furnished  in  sustaining 
the  Journal.  If  it  lives,  we  must  have  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance ;  if  it  dies,  the  professed  friends  of  education  in  the  State 
must  sustain  the  responsibility. 

Erikors  Corrected. — In  the  last  No.  of  the  Journal,  on  pages 
242  and  243,  by  some  unaccountable  oversight,  several  typograph- 
ical errors  were  made.  The  pronoun  it,  after  the  word  "  avoid  '* 
in  the  fifth  line  from  the  beginning,  was  dropped.  The  word  #a:- 
periment  was  substituted  for  edcpedient  in  the  ninth  line.  After  the 
word  **  relief"  in  the  seventh  line  on  the  243  page,  the  following 
clause  was  omitted  entirely :  ^^  If  in  Surgery,  the  use  of  the  knife  ; 
or  in  quelling  a  mob,  the  taking  of  life  ;  or  in  School  discipline,  the 
use  of  the  rod,  is  not  the  ultimate  means  of  relief,  then  comes  the 
question, "  what  is  "  ?  In  the  last  line  there  should  be  the  word 
and  instead  of  a  semicolon  after  the  word  •*  Surgery."  O. 


Patriotic  Songs. — '*•  Where  Liberty  dwells  is  my  Country." 
Words  and  Music  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Plumley.  Dedicated  to  the  7tli 
Regiment,  N.  Y.  .  An  easy  and  spirit  stirring  song  with  a  chorus. 
It  deserves  to  be  popular  with  the  soldiers  and  with  all  patriotic 
young  Americans  who  can  sing. 

The  Volunteer  Yankee  Doodle  of  '61.  Words  and  Music  by 
Louis  Selle. 

This  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  get  up  a  new  Yankee  Doodle.  It 
is  rather  better  in  some  respects  than  the  old  one,  which  isn't  say- 
ing much.  Perhaps  it  will  go.  Melody  and  harmony  are  both 
good,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  too  far  above  the  heads  of  the 
people. 

Horace  Waters,  481,  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Publisher.  J.  C. 
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OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLSL— THEIR  INFLUENCE 
UPON  COMMUNITY.  NO.  2. 

What  has  been  the  influence  of  New  England  principles 
upon  Northern  Society  ?    What  has  the  instruction  of 
common  schools  done  for  the  development  of  mind  and 
character?    I  can  in  no  way  more  satisfectorily  answer 
fliis  question,  than  by  quoting  the  language  of  an  intelli- 
gent Chaplain,  in  a  recent  description  of  our  army,  now 
fighting  for  the  Institutions  under  which  they  were  reared. 
And  first,  he  inquires,  "What  are  the  men  that   compose 
the  Northern  Army  ?"    They  are  men  who  can  read  and 
write  and  think ;  men  of  general  intelligence,  who   for 
years   have  been  discussing  in  their  own  way,  the  prob- 
lems that  are  now  to  be  settled  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
They  sympathize  intellectually  with  the  contest,  and  are 
there  to  fight  for  an  idea  of  their  own.     They  are  there 
not  merely  as  animals ;  they  are  men  with  brains  as  well 
as  muscles.    Here  is  manifested  the  influence  of  our  free 
schools.     Northern   Society,  the   legitimate  product  of 
.Northern  principles,  is  brought  face  to  face  with  Southern 
Society,  the  legitimate  product  of  Southern  principles." 
And  let  those  who  would  see  a  faithful  portrait  of  Southern 
character,  as  drawn  by  a  foreigner,  read  the  recent  letters 
of  Dr.   Russell,  correspondent  of  the  "London   Times." 
His  picture  is  perfectly  horrible.    But  our  Chaplain  goes 
on  to  enquire,  "  Who  are  the  men  composing  our  Army  ? 
There  is  hardly  a  single  regiment  in  the  field  that  would 
not  make  a  perfect  colony.    Transfer  any  Colonel's  com- 
mand to  a  barren  island  in  the  Pacific,  and  it  would  contain 
within  itself,  all  the  ability  needed  to  supply  its  own  en- 
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tire  circle  of  necessities.  It  could  cut  its  own  timber, 
erect  its  saw  mills  and  build  its  houses.  It  could  take  the 
iron  ore  from  the  mountains,  build  its  own  furnaces  and 
convert  the  rough  material  into  any  shape  in  which  it 
might  be  needed. 

Having  erected  a  thousand  cottages,  it  could  then  com- 
mence a  navy.  The  hull  of  its  vessels  should  be  made  by 
men  who  have  worked  all  their  lives  at  the  trade ;  the 
sails  should  be  woven  from  the  rough  material  just 
plucked  from  the  stalk.  And  when  completed,  the  ves- 
sels should  be  manned  and  officered  by  those  who  have 
weathered  Cape  Horn  a  dozen  times,  and  who  have  guid- 
ed their  craft  through  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Seas. 
This  done,  and  our  little  village  containing  a  thousand 
souls,  should  bo  studded  with  sign  boards  telling  of  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  thejuiner,  the  dealer  in  native  and  for- 
eign products,  the  editor  with  his  printing  press,  and  the 
artist  to  illustrate  and  immortalize."  And  these  are  the 
men  who  have  been  trained  in  our  common  schools. 
III.  The  relation  of  common  schools  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  a  community  is  seen  in  their  direct  influence 
upon  labor. 

Industry  is  an  element  of  national  prosperity ;  so  is 
wealth.  Intelligence  diffused  among  the  people,  creates 
habits  of  industry,  and  industry  guided  by  intelligence, 
promotes  wealth.  Hence,  our  public  schools  have  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  by  produc- 
ing marked  improvements  in  the  leading  industries  of  the 
people. 

Our  laborers  occupy  a  higher  position  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  their  labors  are  the 
more  effective  and  economical.  When  wo  huy  labor,  what 
do  we  expect  to  get?  Merely  the  physical  force  contain- 
ed in  muscle  and  bone?  Should  we  employ  an  animal  be- 
cause lie  is  strong?  Physical  strength  is  necessary,  but 
to  be  available,  it  must  be  guided  by  intelligence.  The 
des>cc'nding  stream  has  power  to  drive  machinery  and  the 
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arm  of  an  idiot  has  force  for  mechanical  labor,  but  either 
is  useless  without  a  directing  mind.  In  all  employments 
and  professions  we  pay  more  for  the  skill  that  directs  the 
power  than  for  the  power  itself;  and  sometimes  it  is  mere- 
ly professional  akiU  that  we  buy. 

And  what  is  the  influence  of  improved  facilities  for  la^ 
bor  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  a  community  ?  It  is 
easy  to  illustrate. 

The  stream  that  now  moves  the  machinery  in  which 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  earn  their  daily  bread,  was, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  employed  in  driving  a  single  set  of 
millstones.  One  individual  was  leisurely  employed  and 
sparingly  fed  in  conducting  its  operations. 

The  Physical  power  has  not  changed,  but  intelligence 
has  controlled  that  power  to  produce  these  wonderful  re^ 
^ults.  And  is  it  not  a  public  benefit  that  these  hundreds 
have  found  employment  and  are  thus  able  to  obtain  an  hon- 
est livelihood  by  their  own  industry  ?  In  proportion  to 
the  population  of  our  country,  we  are  daily  dispensing 
with  manual  labor;  yet,  we  are  daily  increasing  the  na- 
tional production. 

Mind  now  directs  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  the  hu- 
man body.  As  a  result,  a  given  product  is  furnished  by 
a,  less  outlay  of  physical  power.  The  old  spinning- 
wheel  and  hand-loom  of  former  days  could  produce  a  web 
of  cloth  but  it  was  at  a  wasteful  expense  of .  time  and 
strength. 

Now,  intelligence  guides  the  waterwheel,  the  spindle 
and  the  shuttle,  which  mind  has  invented.  And  who  does 
not  see  the  utility  and  economy  of  such  a  change  I 

And  who  will  not  acknowledge  the  importance  of  men- 
tal culture  in  its  bearing  upon  the  industry  of  a  commu- 
nity ?  Is  an  ignorant  farm  laborer  as  serviceable  as  one 
who  is  intelligent?  Would  he  produce  as  much  in  the 
shop  or  mill?  If  not,  then  the  education  of  the  labor* 
ing  classes  is  of  the  first  importance,  both  to  themselves 
and  to  society.    Learning  makes  labor  more  valuable  to 
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him  who  toils,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reduces  the  price  of 
his  products.  Hence,  all  classes  are  benefitted.  As  each 
laborer,  with  the  same  amount  of  physical  strength,  pro- 
duces more,  the  aggregate  products  of  the  state  are  great- 
ly increased ;  and  as  the  cost  is  proportionably  diminished^ 
each  laborer  may  have  a  larger  share  and  acquire  a  great- 
er amount  of  independence,  comfort  and  wealth.  Hence, 
just  so  far  as  our  public  schools  promote  sound  learning 
and  diffuse  intelligence  among  the  masses,  so  far  they  el- 
evate and  bless  the  laboring  people. 

No  evidence  can  be  gathered  from  observation  or  his- 
tory, that  an  ignorant  population  has  ever  escaped  from 
some  condition  of  poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  an  intel- 
igent,  industrious  community  will,  other  things  being 
equal,  soon  become  wealthy.  Learning  that  sustains  vir- 
tue is  sure  to  produce  wealth ;  and  this  is  the  only  means 
by  which  the  poor  can  escape  from  poverty. 

And  can  any  doubt  that  our  system  of  public  instruct 
tion,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the  Bible,  and  sustained  by  the 
religious  Press  and  the  Pulpit,  tends  to  promote  virtue  ?  0. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MINUS  QUANTITY? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  "  What  is  the  Minus 
Quantity  ?  "  we  must  first  understand  what  is  meant  by  a 
quantity.  We  believe  a  quantity  to  be  anything  which 
can  be  measured.  The  term  quantity  is,  also,  sometimes 
applied  to  the  expression  for  it.  We  will  use  the  term  as 
applicable  to  either  the  expression  or  the  thing,  but  mainly 
to  the  expression  for  it ;  as,  2,  4,  a,  or  b. 

Calling  a  the  expression  for  a  quantity,  we  wish  to 
learn  the  difference  between  a  and  —  a.  There  evidently 
is  a  difiference  of  some  kind,  or  there  would  be  no  utility 
whatever  in  having  a  minus  quantity.  The  only  percep- 
tible difference  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  latter  quantity,  a 
is  preceded  by  the  sign  minus.  And  so  we  infer,  from 
this  outward  expression,  that  a  minus  quantity  is  a  quan- 
tity with   a  minus  sign   preceding  it ;  and  so  it  is  ;  but 
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this  definition  does  not  develop  at  all  the  nature  or  value 
of  the  quantity. 

To  know  this,,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  method  by 
which  it  was  obtained.  Before  this,  let  us  notice  some  of 
the  current  explanations  of  minus  quantity.  It  is  under- 
stood by  some  to  be  less  than  no  quantity.  I  have  known 
pupils,  who  have  made  commendable  progress  in  algebra, 
to  state  it  as  their  belief,  that  the  minus  quantity  denoted 
an  absence  of  quantity,  or  was  less  than  no  quantity,  or,  to 
use  common  language,  was  less  than  nothing.  The  falla- 
cy of  this  opinion  is  evident,  for  what  is  not  a  quantity 
certainly  cannot  be  a  minus  quantity. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  a  minus  quantity  is  jyst  like  a  plus 
quantity,  with  the  exception  that  the  minus  quantity 
shows  a  diflFerent  relation.  Now  what  is  meant  by  show, 
ing  a  different  relation  ?  It  is  usually  explained  by  draw- 
ing a  horizontal  line,  then  taking  sonfe  point  near  the  cen- 
ter, as  a  starting-point,  and  saying  that  quantity  is 
reckoned  in  two  directions,  and  that  it  increases  in  both 
directions  equally,  the  only  difference  being  this,  that  one 
is  to  be  added  and  the  other  subtracted.  Do  we  not 
have  quantities  to  be  added  and  subtracted  in  arithmetic  ? 
Then  the  difference  would  be,  the  sign  shows  what  is  to 
be  done  in  algebi*a ;  but  in  arithmetic  we  are  told  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  by  the  printed  words  of  the  book.  So  we 
should  find  no  real  difference  between  algebra  and  arith- 
metic. It  seems  that  the  ideas  gained  from  an  explanation 
like  this  are  exceedingly  vague  and  indefinite,  and  tend 
more  to  confuse  than  to  make  clear  the  real  difference 
between  a  plus  and  minus  quantity. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained. 
Take  the  quantity  a,  which  is  an  indefinite,  known  quan- 
tity, (by  an  indefinite,  known  quantity  I  mean  a  quantity 
for  which  any  definite,  known  quantity,  as  2,  4,  or  6,  can 
be  substituted) ;  from  this,  subtract  the  indefinite  known 
quantity  6,  and  it  gives  the  formula  a — 6,  which  is  an  ex- 
pression for  the  difference  of  any  two  numbers. 

Now,  substistute   for  a  the  number  3,  and  for  6, 1,  the 
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expression  will  then  be  3  —  1,  which  reduced  =  2  j  sub- 
stituting for  b  the  number  2,  the  expression   will  read 
3 — 2  =  1.     Again,   substituting  for  6  the  number  3,  it 
giver  3  —  3  =  0.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  larger  the 
number  that  is  subtracted  the  less  the  result  will  be. 

If  we  again  substitute  for  6  the  number  4,  for  we  have 
as  much  right  to  substitute  4  as  any  number,  since  b  is 
indefinite,  the  expression  will  read  3  —  4  reduced  =  — 1. 
Substituting  5  for  b  the  reduced  expression  will  be  —  2. 
Applying  the  rule  which  we  have  found  true,  that  is,  that  the 
minuend  remaining  the  same,  the  greater  the  subtrahend 
the  less  the  result ;  then  tbe  result — 1  must  be  consid- 
ered less  tha^  0,  aud  the  result —  2  less  than  either  0  or 

—  1.  Hence  it  follows  that,  as  —  1  is  less  than  0,  that 
+  1  and  —  1  are  unequal,  that  is,  that  +  1  ia  greater  tlian 

—  1 ;  and  as  +  1  is  the  result  of  adding  1  to  0,  and  —  1 
is  the  result  of  subtracting  1  from  0,  it  follows  that  -|- 1 
is  greater  than  —  1,  by  2. 

Again,  of  two  minus  quantities,  it  follows  that  that  is 
the  greater  which  is  the  result  of  the  subtraction  of  the 
less  number  j  for  instancy,  3  —  4  =  —  1,  and  3  —  5  = —  2. 
In  the  first  case,  4  is  subtracted,  in  the  second  case,  5  ; 
therefore  —  1>  —  2  because  it  is  the  result  of  the  sub- 
traction of  the  less  number,  likewise  —  4]>-  —  6.  From 
this  illustration  it  will  be  seen — 

1.  That  a  minus  quantity  arises  from  subtraction,  and 
that  it  is  an  expression  for  the  difi'erence  which  arises 
from  subtracting  a  greater  quantity  from  a  less. 

2.  That  there  is  an  inequality  existing  between  a  plus 
and  a  minus  quantity  represented  by  the  same  symbol. 

3.  That  of  two  minus  quantities  that  is  an  expression 
for  the  greater  which  is  numerically  the  less. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  seen  more  clearly  by  a  few  illustra- 
tions which  show  the  practical  working  of  it  when  consid- 
ered in  this  light.     It  is  evident  that  -(-  1  is  not  equal  to 

—  1,  for  if  that  is  true,  then  the  unreduced  expression  for 
-j-  1,  which  is  3  —  2,  must  be  equal  to  the  unreduced  ex 
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pression  for  —  1,  which  is  3  —  4  ;  or  to  another  unreduced 
expression,  as  2  —  3,  which  is  absurd.  And  to  say  that 
+  1  =  —  1,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  taking  2  from  3  is 
the  same  as  taking  3  from  2. 

Again,  if  the  same  quantities  be  added  at  different  times, 
the  results  will  be  the  same  or  equal ;  and,  conversely,  if 
different  quantities  be  added,  the  results  will  be  different 
or  unequal ;  and  if  the  results  are  unequal,  it  follows  that 
the  quantities  that  were  added  were  unequal.  Then  tak- 
ing the  quantity  2,  to  that  add  1,  and  the  result  will  be  3  ; 
to  it  add  —  1,  and  the  result  will  be  1.  This  last  result 
is  less  by  2  than  the  first;  consequently,  Ihe  numbers  ad- 
ded are  unequal.  But  2=2,  therefore  + 1  is  greater  by 
2  than  —  1,  because  the  result  is  greater  by  2. 
I  have  heretofore  confined  the  illustrations  to  cfe/?mYe, known 
quantities.  I  will  give  one  more  demonstration  by  using 
indefinite  known  quantities,  which  will  prove  the  propo- 
sition true  for  any  value  of  the  minus  quantity.  Now, 
suppose  we  admit  for  the  time  that  0  <C]  —  «,  and  that 
—  a  <[  —  {a-{-m)]  then,  if  we  add  a  -|-  m  to  both  mem- 
bers of  the  first  inequality,  0  <^  —  a,  we  shall  have  a-\-m 
<^m  ;  which  is  absurd.  Adding  the  same  to  the  inequal- 
ity, —  a<^  —  (a  +  w*)>  we  shall  have  7»  <[  0 ;  which  is 
absurd.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  take  the  inequalities 
0  ]>  —  a  and  —  a  >  —  (a  +  ^)j  which  we  have  shown  to 
be  true  with  definite,  known  numbers,  and  to  them  add 
the  same  quantities,  a-\-mjWe  shall  have  a  +  w*  ]>  w  and 
m  >  0 ;  which  is  true. 

Knowing  that  this  view  of  the  question  gives  us  a  key 
to  many  of  the  intricate  operations  in  the  science  of  alge- 
bra, I  submit  the  question  to  teachers.  Would  it  not  facil- 
itate the  progress  of  our  pupils  in  this  interesting  study, 
to  explain,  early  in  their  course,  the  nature  of  the  minus 
quantity? — Mass,  Teacher. 


Self-interest. — He  who  makes  an  idol  of  his  interest, 
will  often  make  a  martyr  of  his  integrity. 
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THE  CONTRAST. 

A  little  roguish  fellow  sits, 

Abrimming  o'er  with  fun, 
And  smiles  are  chasing  o*er  bis  face 

Like  beams  <^  genial  sun. 

His  sparkling  ejes  with  jettj  shade. 

Are  peering  all  around, 
To  see  if  in  the  schoolboj  crowd 

A  plajmate  maj  be  found. 

His  mind  is  not  on  book  or  task, 

But  wanders  far  away, 
And  pants  his  restive,  wild  boj-heart 

For  active,  out-door  play. 

He  feels  like  bird  imprisoned,  caged, — 

A  captive  in  free  land ; 
But  manj  are  the  roguish  pranks. 

The  tricks  in  thraldom  planned 

* 

And  near  me  sits  another  youth 

With  pale  and  thoughtful  face. 
And  in  his  mien  is  dignity 

Blent  with  a  softer  grace. 

In  earnest  attitude  he  sits, 

With  head  inclined  o'er  book, 
And  closely  scans  the  learned  page 

With  sweetly  studious  look. 

Ho  is  e'en  now  in  heart  a  man, — 

In  honor  tried  and  true, — 
And  seeks  to  do  those  deeds  alone. 

Which  angel  eyes  might  view. 

O,  who  can  tell  whence  this  great  diange. 

Or  so  unlike  they  are  ? 
'Tis  He  alone  who  doth  affix 

The  magnitude  of  star. 

T  is  He  who  makes  the  lawfy  flower 

Beneath  the  regal  bloom  ; 
While,  tho'  unseen,  it  fills  the  air 

WiUi  rich  and  sweet  perfume.^ — Mass  Teacher, 
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MUSINGS  ON  THE  TRIENNIAL. 

BY  PROP.   E.   D.   SANBORN. 

To  H.  B.  Sawyer,  Esq.— i/y  good  Friend  and  former 
PupU :  The  triennial  Catalogue  of  Dartmouth  College  is 
before  us.  It  stands  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  a 
record  of  the  past,  a  prophecy  of  the  future.  It  reveals 
the  inarch  of  intellect  and  leaves  the  highway  of  life 
strewn  with  dead.  As  in  the  progress  of  a  conquering 
army  many  a  strong  man  bites  the  dust,  while  the  victors 
pass  on ;  so,  too,  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  literary  life,  we 
often  leave  our  prostrate  brethren  behind  us ;  and  of  many 
a  youthful  student  it  may  be  said : 

**  He  the  young  and  strong  who  cherished 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 
By  the  road-side  fell  and  perished, 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life." 

Dartmouth  College  has  been  in  existence  ninety-two 
years.  More  than  three  thousand  students  have  received 
the  honors  of  graduation.  Almost  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  are  dead  ;  only  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five 
survive.  Of  these  more  than  two  thirds  have  been  my 
own  pupils  I  am  beginning  to  feel  that  my  pupils  may 
say  to  me,  "What  knowest  thou  that  we  know  not  also  ?"  I 
have  repeated  myself  so  often,  that  I  almost  fear  to  open 
my  mouth  in  their  presence  lest  some  one  should  say,  "I 
have  heard  that  before ; "  and  proceed  to  recite  to  his 
next  neighbor,  aotto  voce,  the  anecdote  or  apothegm  which 
will  be  hung  as  a  pendant  to  my  discourse.  The  success 
of  his  pupils  is  the  teacher's  highest  reward  ;  and  for  my- 
self in  looking  over  an  assembly,  at  Commencement,  who 
have  mostly  sat  together  before  me  in  the  recitation  room, 
some  of  whom  are  already  silvered  with  age,  and  many 
are  conspicuous  for  their  honors,  I  can  say  as  Pyrrhus 
used  to  say  to  his  Epirotes, "  Te  are  my  wings."  I 
would  not  wish  to  be  classed  with  those  teachers  who  ar- 
rogate all  the  glory  their  scholars  win,  to  themselves,  men 
who  know   everything,  teach   everything,  and,  like  the 
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Bourborns,  never  forget  and  never  leara  anything,  men 
who  inspire  "  like  Apollo  and  govern  like  Jove."  So 
Phoenix  in  the  Iliad,  boasted  that  his  tutorship  made  the 
god-like  Achilles.     He  says: 

"  Great  as  thou  art,  my  lessons  made  thee  brave, 

A  child  I   took  thee  but  a  hero  gaYe." 

This  class  of  teachers  have  been  hardly  beset  by  satir- 
ists from  the  days  of  Juvenal  to  those  of  Dickena.  Horace 
smarted  under  the  rod  of  Orbilius  as  Irving  did  under 
that  of  the  pedagogue  who  was  the  prototype  of  Ichabod 
Crane.  JJut  this  class  of  officials  are  more  exposed  to 
public  scandal  than  most  others,  because  they  are  never 
secluded.  There  is  many  a  professional  roan  who  affects 
to  be  a  village  oracle,  of  whom  it  may  be  said — 

**  And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew." 

But  the  powers  of  such  great  men  are  only  tasked  on 
great  occasions.  They  appear  like  frogs  after  a  shower. 
Professional  life  everywhere  has  a  tendency  to  crystalize 
into  forms,  modes  and  rules.  Exclusive  devotion  to  a  sin- 
gle pursuit  narrows  the  mind,  <jlips  the  wings  of  fancy, 
dries  up  the  sources  of  invention  and  makes  a  man  a  mere 
bundle  of  technicalities.  He  can  talk  only  on  one  theme ; 
on  that  he  is  always  fluent,  always  tiresome.  Teachers  are 
not  peculiar  in  this  respect ;  they  are  only  more  exposed. 
Like  Spartans  they  bear  the  lash,  because  they  have  been 
trained  for  that  very  purpose.  Juvenal  compared  the 
Roman  teacher  worn  out  with  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  thoughts,  to  "  a  hashed  cabbage,"  which  was 
neither  savory  nor  nutritious.  But  all  teachers  are  not 
men  of  routine  any  more  than  all  statesmen  are  men  of 
"  red  tape,"  or  all  lawyers  of  the  firm  of  "  Fog  &  Dodson," 
who  so  sorely  tried  the  equanimity  of  the  Court  in  that  &r 
rnous  breach  of  promise  case,  Bardeli;«.  Pickwick.  Some 
teachers  are  progressive ;  they  move  with  the  age  ;  study 
its  wants,  learn  its  history  and  promote  its  welfare. 
Others  commence  life  with  a  small  capital  of  cheap  wares 
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and  never  replenish  their  stock :  thus  at  the  end  of  forty 
years,  they  possess  less  intellectual  wealth  than  when 
they  began  life.  So  a  naturalist  may  study  the  rocky 
tablets  of  our  earth's  history  till  he  is  himself  petrified  and 
has  no  more  mental  succulence  than  a  fossil  trilobite  ;  or 
he  miy  be  so  devoted  to  the  flora  of  our  country  as  "  to 
peep  and  botanize  upon  his  mother's  pjrave,"  and  dry  his 
gathered  leaves  and  flowers  in  huge  herbariums  till  they 
turn  the  tables  upon  him,  and  dry  up  all  the  juices  of  his 
soul,  and  leave  it  as  parched  and  withered  as  the  last  leaf 
of  Autumn  that  clings  with  dying  fingers  to  the  stock 
that  bore  it.  So  a  physician  may  study  the  human  frame 
with  such  exclusive  zeal  as  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  its 
outward  integuments  and  make  his  lectures  mere  anatom- 
ical preparations ;  so  that  when  we  listen  wo  mentally 
exclaim,  "Can  these  dry  bones  live  ?''  I  have  heard  of  an 
eminent  mathematician,  who,  after  reading  Paradise  Lust, 
asked  triumphantly  "What  does  it  prove  ?"  The  disciples 
of  Themis,  too,  sometimes  become  prosy,  dull,  formal  and 
repetitious,  "  for  that  Old  Time,  the  defendant,  doth  with 
force  and  arms,"  invade  their  premises  and  "  steal,  take 
and  carry  away  "  the  glory  of  their  youth  and  the  vigor 
of  their  manhood,  and  leave  them  only  **  wise  saws  and 
modern  instances."  Teachers,  then,  are  not  the  only  lag- 
gards in  the  race  of  life,  though  like  the  wheel-horses  of  a 
coach,  they  are  often  lashed  for  others'  delinquencies.  An 
old  divine  once  divided  men  into  two  great  classes,  to  wit : 
those  who  had  attentively  read  his  book  and  those  who 
had  not.  I  rather  choose  to  describe  teachers  as  the 
prophet  did  the  figs  which  he  saw  in  vision,  "the  good, 
very  good,  the  evil,  very  evil." 

Socrates  was  a  type  of  the  "  very  goody  He  never 
grew  old  in  feeling  and  sentiment.  His  great  heart  was 
always  warm.  He  always  loved  the  society  of  youth. 
One  day  he  met  a  youthful  and  beautiful  stranger,  and 
struck  with  his  intelligent  and  sweet  expression  of  face, 
he  placed  his  staff  across  the  way  and  arrested  him.     A 
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few  questions  and  answers  united  in  bonds  of  endearing 
affection  the  philosopher  and  Xenephon,  the  historian, 
who  wrote,  like  Thucydides,  for  eternity.  The  demon 
which  Socrates  claimed  as  his  private  monitor  was  noth- 
ing but  prudence,  which,  etymologicaUy,  ia  providence- 
Socrates,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Greece,  was  a  patriot  and  a 
soldier.     His  history  is  eminently  suited  to  our  times. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  most  approved  usage  in  a 
letter  for  a  public  Journal,  or  in  an  essay  on  any  topic  of 
general  interest,  not  to  allude  to  the  theme  which  occu- 
pies all  minds,  distresses  all  hearts,  and  draws  tears  from 
all  eyes. 

We  have  all  read  history  from  our  youth.  You  and  I 
have  studied  the  graphic  and  sententious  descriptions 
which  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  have  given  us  of  the  civil 
wars  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  have  also  heard  of  the 
thirty  years  war  in  Germany,  of  the  war  of  the  Roses  in 
England,  and  of  the  bloody  French  Revolution,  and  we 
have  regarded  these  instructive  lessons  of  the  past  as 
somewhat  mythological.  For  myself  I  should  as  soon  have 
expected  Jupiter  to  resume  his  throne  on  Olympus,  or 
Neptune  to  raise  his  trident  in  the  Aegean  sea,  or  Pluto  to 
wield  his  iron  sceptre  over  the  "  grizzly  ghosts  "  of  the 
nether  world,  as  to  live  to  see  our  happy  land  bathed  in 
fraternal  blood.  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  hu- 
man passions  have  been  broken  up ;  the  flood  is  rolling 
in  upon  us,  and  we  do  not  yet  descry  any  consecrated  ark 
riding  upon  its  surges.  It  is  far  easier  to  demonstrate  its 
cause  than  its  cure.  Physicians  sometimes  find  it  more 
convenient  to  give  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  than  to  pre- 
scribe a  remedy.  So  the  sage  Don  Quixote  reasoned 
with  his  poor  Esquire,  smarting  under  his  wounds :  "  The 
reason,  Sancho,  why  thou  feelest  pain  all  down  thy  back, 
is  that  the  stick  that  gave  it  thee  was  of  a  length  to  that 
extent."  "  Odds  my  life,"  exclaimed  Sancho  impatiently, 
'^  as  if  I  could  not  guess  that  of  my  own  head.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  it."    This  is  the  problem 
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with  118.  We  all  hope  and  pray  for  a  speedy  issue ;  but 
the  great  lesson  that  history  teaches,  is  that  such  civil 
wars  usually  last  as  long  as  the  generation  lives  that  orig- 
inated them.  The  encouragement  we  derive  from  the 
teachings  of  history  is,  that  the  results  of  all  these  desola- 
ting conflicts  alluded  to,  have  been  worth  the  expense  of 
maintaining  them.  We  all  have  an  abiding  faith  that 
truth  and  justice  will  ultimately  triumph ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  justice  is  lame  and  tardy,  and  truth  is  the 
daughter  of  time.  We  do  well  to  be  hopeful,  to  cherish 
the  land  of  our  birth  ;  we  do  better  to  hold  fast  to  the 
Union  of  these  sister  Republics,  by  whose  mutual  aid  the 
great  temple  of  liberty  has  been  reared,  whose  ample  arch 
shelters  the  oppressed  of  every  land,  and  gives  security 
to  the  arts  of  peace  and  sanctity  to  the  works  of  benevo- 
lence. We  do  BEST  when  we  reverence  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  noblest  production  of  human 
wisdom,  and  the  most  beneficent  form  of  government  ever 
devised  by  man.  It  has  been  our  palladium  for  the  lar- 
ger part  of  a  century  ;  it  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  be  so  in 
future  years, — 


-"  That  o'er  each  sister  land, 


Shall  lift  the  country  of  our  birth, 

And  nurse  her  strength  till  she  shall  stand, 

The  pride  and  pattern  of  the  earth. 

Till  younger  Commonweolths  for  aid, 

Shall  cling  about  her  ample  robe, 

And  from  her  frown  shall  shrink  afraid, 

The  crowned  oppressors  of  the  globe." 

— N.  H.  Jourrud  of  Educotion. 


Religion  at  home. — ^^  Let  them  learn  first,"  says  Paul, 
"  to  show  piety  at  home."  ReJigion  should  begin  in  the 
family.  The  holiest  sanctuary  is  home.  The  femily  altar 
is  more  venerable  than  that  of  the  cathedral.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  soul  for  eternity  should  begin  and  be  carried 
on  at  the  fireside. 
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VERMONT  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

PROF.    M.    H.   BUCKHAM'S   LECTURE. — ABSTRACT. 

Tuesday  morning,  at  the  time  appointed,  the  President 
of  the  Association  introduced  Prof.  M.  H.  Buckham,  who 
announced  as  his  theme,  '*  The  English  Language  in 
Schools."  The  Professor  observed,  that  a  man  is  known 
by  his  speech.  His  moral  and  intellectual  character  and 
culture,  and  his  early  home  and  school  training  are  all 
largely  expressed  by  it.  Moral  character  is  expressed  in 
tones :  intellectual,  in  the  selection  of  words  and  the  man- 
agement of  sentences.  Speech  is  the  greatest  power  we 
have.  Do  our  schools  sufficiently  cultivate  it?  The  lec- 
turer charged  all  our  schools  with  neglect,  but  said  the 
higher  schools  were  guilty  of  the  greater  neglect.  Our 
educated  men  are  also  guilty  of  gross  neglect.  In  no 
civilized  country  is  the  mother  tongue  so  carelessly  spok- 
en as  in  America.  The  schools  can  do  something  to  im- 
prove the  national  speech.  They  can  cultivate  good  full 
tones  and  clear  English  articulation.  There  are  imperfect 
points,  and  the  teacher  should  always  set  a  good  example 
in  regard  to  them.  Spelling  is  to  be  included  in  our 
study  of  English,  and  is  best  taught  by  taking  words  as 
they  are  found  grouped  in  sentences.  Special  care  should 
be  taken  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  all  inflected  words, 
the  plural  of  money  is  moneys,  not  monies,  in  spite  of  the 
newspapers.  Spelling  should  sometimes  be  by  writing. 
Penmanship  is  also  worthy  of  attention.  Time  was  when 
writing  was  something  to  be  read  and  that  could  be 
read. 

The  lecturer  thought  that  the  importance  of  reading 
had  come  to  be  appreciated,  though  good  readers  and 
good  teachers  of  reading  were  yet  far  from  common 
enough.  He  said  that  reading  is  dropped  too  soon  in  the 
course  of  education.  To  read  well  requires  much  mental 
discipline  and  much  practice.  Readers  are  not  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  higher  schools.  A  volume  of  history  or  of 
poetry  is  better,  and  of  these  let  there  be  an  occasional 
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change  ;  with  good  management  the  expense  need  not  be 
very  great.  The  Professor's  remarks  here  seemed  to  im- 
ply the  reading  of  long  lessons,  that  is  of  a  page  or  two, 
by  advanced  classes  ;  and  this  is  doubtless  well  for  classes 
that  are  really  advanced.  In  regard  to  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  words  the  school  can  do  something,  but  the 
chief  reliance  must  be  placed  on  example.  Those  studies 
which  require  the  pupil  to  extemporize  his  language  in 
recitation  are  of  great  value  in  this  respect ;  in  such  stud- 
ies the  pupiPs  language  should  be  made  a  matter  of  criti- 
cism. In  translations  it  is  important  that  the  author  read 
sliould  be  rendered  into  good  English,  leaving  the  pecu, 
liar  syntax  of  the  original  to  bo  determined  by  other  exer- 
cises  after  the  translation. 


MB.  JUDAH  Dana's  lecture. — abstract. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
and,  after  singing,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Judah  Dana,  of 
Windsor  Hijjh  School,  on  the  subject  of  Teaching  Arithme- 
tic. 

Mr.  Dana  said  that  every  teacher  should  have  some 
mode  of  teaching  every  subject,  and  particularly  so  of 
Arithmetic.  The  method  should  be  really  the  teacher's 
own,  either  originally  his,  or  borrowed  from  some  other 
source  and  made  his.  He  must  not  be  compelled  to  rely 
on  books,  above  all  on  keys».  He  should  not  hurry.  To 
do  a  thing  quick  be  slow  about  it.  Let  the  pupil  do  his 
own  work ;  observe  his  method ;  if  that  is  right  do  not 
correct  his  mistakes. 

Definitions  are  the  foundations ;  let  them  be  firmly, 
clearly  fixed  and  understood.  Take  time  with  them  ;  half 
a  lesson  learned  is  all  gain,  a  whole  lesson  half  learned  is 
all  loss.  After  the  definitions  comes  Numeration.  Teach 
the  order  of  units  in  one  period,  then  the  periods  ;  this  is 
all.  After  reading,  write.  Then  comes  Addition.  Look 
to  tlie  definitions.  See  what  is  essential,  what  convenient. 
One   point  essential :  things  to  be  added  when  of  a  specif- 
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ic  name  must  be  of  the  same  kind.  In  Subtraction  pro- 
ceed as  in  Addition.  In  Multiplication  note  always  what 
is  the  true  multiplicand,  and  that  the  multiplier  is  an  ab- 
stract number ;  also  show  that  to  multiply  a  number  by 
each  of  two  numbers,  and  then  add  the  products,  willpve 
the  same  result  as  to  multiply  the  given  multiplicand  by 
the  sum  of  the  two  multipliers. 

Mr.  Dana  insisted  that  short  and  long  division  were  not 
two,  but  one;  both  are  equally  carried  on  in  the  mind. 
In  fractions  he  said  we  should  first  be  sure  the  pupil  un- 
derstands the  meaning  of  the  terms  used.  The  numerator 
is  the  true  number  to  be  multipled  or  divided  ;  the  de- 
nominator is  its  label.  The  terms  of  the  fraction  you  be- 
came acquainted  with  in  division ;  treat  them  as  old  friends 
now.  In  division  of  fractions  it  is  best  to  reduce  both 
dividend  and  divisor  to  a  common  denominator ;  we  really 
do  so  of  necessity,  to  do  so  in  form  and  explain  accord- 
ingly is  easiest  for  the  pupil :  and  to  divide  a  whole  number 
by  a  fraction  always  first  multiply  the  whole  number  by 
the  denominator  of  the  fraction,  for  this  reduces  the  divi- 
dend to  the  denomination  of  the  divisor. 

Mr.  Dana  maintained,  as  stoutly  as  justly,  that  wo 
should  never  allow  the  pupil  to  suppose  that  operations 
with  compound  numbers  and  decimal  fractions  diflfer  at 
all,  in  principle,  from  those  in  simple  numbers  and  vulgar 
fractions. 

The  reasons  for  some  operations  in  simple  numbers  are 
most  clearly  explained  by  comparison  with  like  operations 
in  compound  numbers,  as  for  example  that  of  carrying  in 
addition. 

For  reckoning  interest  two  methods  should  be  taught ; 
1st.  Find  the  interest  on  one  dollar  for  the  given  time, 
then  on  the  number  of  dollars :  2d.  Find  the  interest  on 
the  given  sum  for  one  year,  then  for  the  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Dana  would  not  give  the  pupil  set  rules  to  learn,  but 
would  perform  an  example,  and  require  the  pupil  aften* 
wards  to  write  out  his  own  rule. 
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THOROUGHNESS    IN  TEACHING, 

Does  not  depend  so  mucli  upon  the  scholarship  and  at- 
tainments of  the  teacher,  as  upon  his  professional  knowl- 
edge. Indeed;  a  teacher  maj  bjS  a  brilliant  scholar  and  a 
4earned  man,  and  yet,  utterly  fail  in  the  school-room.  And 
we  may  suppose  the  teacher  to  be  fully  qualified  as  to 
scholarship^  attainments,  and  modes  of  instruction,  and  if 
this  is  all,  he  mH  fail.  Thoroughness  of  instruction  in 
any  school,  implies  efficiency  in  management  and  disci- 
pline. The  well  instructed  school  is  always  well  regula- 
ted and  well  governed.  But  to  be  more  definite,  thorough- 
uess  pre-supposes  much  care  and  wisdom  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  studies  to  be  pursued.  These 
studies  must  neither  be  too  difficult  nor  too  easy.  If  too 
difficult,  the  pupil  will  become  discouraged  and  fail  to 
prepare  well  his  lessons  ;  if  too  easy,  he  will  soon  lose  his 
interest  and  acquire  habits  of  indolence  or  mischief.  In 
cither  case,  thorough  instruction  is  not  possible.  Again, 
to  enable  the  instructor  to  be  thorough,  the  minds  of  his 
class  must  bo  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  les- 
son and  that  lesson  well  prepared. 

The  instructor's  ability  to  benefit  his  pupils  by  teaching, 
is  usually  over-estimated.  He  does  more  for  them  in  oth- 
er ways,  and  frequently  accomplishes  the  most  when  he 
teaches  the  least.  And  first,  by  a  thorough  organization 
of  his  school,  he  secures  that  order  and  system,  which  af- 
ford the  opportunity  and  create  the  disposition  to  study. 
By  skillful  management,  he  gains  the  confidence  and 
*^  wakes  up  the  mind  -'  of  his  pupils.  He  inspires  them 
with  his  own  zeal  and  earnestness,  breathes  into  them 
love  for  the  school  room  and  its  duties,  and  leads  them  to 
self  application,  the  only  condition  of  thorough  scholar- 
ship. 

Again,  the  thorough  teacher  allows  and  encourages  his 
pupils  to  do  their  own  work.  AVhat  they  are  abk  to  do 
themselves,  he  never   does  for  them.     He  does  not  allow 

20 
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them  to  assist  each  otber^  but  sbowi  them  the  importance 
of  self-reliance  and  persevering  effort  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties, as  a  habit  for  life*  He  tasks  them  to  the  extent 
of  their  workiog  ability,  and  then  strives  to  make  them 
cheerful  and  happj  in  their  work.  He  lets  in  just  so 
much  light  upon  their  difficulties,  as  will  encourage  them 
to  search  for  more*  He  adapts  his  instruction  to  the  ca- 
pacity- and  peculiarity  of  his  pupils  while  he  always  keeps 
in  view  the  object  to  be  gained.  The  self  sufficient  he 
proves  with  Aorc?  questions ;  the  timid  and  self  distrusting, 
he  encourages  by  bending  down  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge so  low  that  they  are  enabled  to  pluck  the  fruit  with 
their  own  hands. 

The  thorough  instructor  teaches  principles  more  than 
facts ;  he  explains  sparingly  but  cleaiiy  what  his  pupils 
need  to  know.  In  a  word,  he  knows  when  to  teach,  how 
to  teach  and  hov)  much  to  teach. 

These  suggestions  accord  with  our  experience  and 
we  hope  they  muy  not  be  devoid  of  interest  and  profit  to 
others.  0. 

THE  FRONT  TEETH  AND  THE  GRINDERS. 

A  PABLE. 

Once  on  a  time  a  mutiny  arose  among  the  teeth  of  a 
worthy  man,  in  good  health  and  blessed  with  a  sound  con- 
stitution, commonly  known  as  Uncle  Samuel. 

The  cutting-teeth,  or  incisor8y  and  the  ej^e-teeth, 
or  canines,  though  not  nearly  so  many,  all  counted,  nor  so 
large,  nor  so  strong  as  the  grinders,  arid  by  no  means  so 
white,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  discolored,  began 
to  find  fault  with  the  grinders  as  not  good  enough  compa- 
ny for  them.  The  eye-teeth,  being  very  sharp  and  fitted 
for  seizing  and  tearing,  and  standing  out  taller  than  the 
rest,  claimed  to  lead  them.  Presently,  one  of  them  com- 
plained that  it  ached  very  badly,  and  then  another  and 
another.  Very  soon  the  cutting-teeth  which  pretended 
they  were  supplied  by  the  same  nerve,  and  were  proud 
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of  it,  began  to  ache  also.    They  all  agreed  that  it  was  the 
fanit  of  the  grinders. 

About  this  time,  Uncle  Samuel,  having  used  his  old 
tooth-brush  (which  was  never  a  good  one,  having  no  stiff- 
ness in  the  bristles,)  for  four  years,  took  a  new  one,  rec- 
ommended to  him  by  a  great  number  of  people  as  a  home- 
ly, but  useful  article.  Thereupon  all  the  front-teeth,  one 
after  another  declared  that  Uncle  Samuel  meant  to  scour 
them  white,  which  was  a  thing  they  would  never  submit 
to,  though  the  civilized  world  was  calling  on  them  to  do 
so.  So  they  all  insisted  on  getting  out  of  the  sockets  in 
which  they  had  grown  and  stood  so  many  years.  But  the 
wisdom-teeth  spoke  up  for  the  others  and  said, — 

"  Nay,  there  be  but  twelve  of  you  front-teeth,  and  there 
be  twenty  of  us  grinders.  We  are  the  strongest,  and  a  • 
good  deal  nearest  the  muscles  and  the  joint,  but  we  can- 
not spare  you.  We  have  put  up  with  your  black  stains, 
your  jumping  aches,  and  your  snappish  looks,  and  now 
we  are  not  going.to  let  you  go,  under  the  pretence  that 
you  are  to  be  scrubbed  white,  if  you  stay.  You  don't 
work  half  so  hard  as  we  do,  but  you  can  bite  the  food 
well  enough,  which  we  can  grind  so  much  better  than 
you.     We  belong  to  each  other.    You  must  stay." 

Thereupon  the  front-teeth,  first  the  canines  or  dog-teeth, 
next  the  incisors  or  cutting-teeth,  proceeded  to  declare 
themselves  out  of  their  sockets,  and  no  longer  belonging 
to  the  jaws  of  Uncle  Samuel.  Then  Uncle  Samuel  arose  in 
his  wrath  and  shut  his  jaws  tightly  together,  and  swore 
that  he  would  keep  them  shut  till  those  aching  and  discol- 
ored teeth  of  his  went  to  pieces  in  their  sockets,  if  need 
were,  rather  than  have  them  drawn,  standing,  as  some  of 
them  did,  at  the  very  opening  of  his  throat  and  stomach. 

And  now,  if  you  will  please  to  observe,  all  those  teeth 
are  beginning  to  ache  worse  than  ever,  and  to  decay  very 
fast,  so  that  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  gold  to  stop  the 
holes  that  are  forming  in  them.  But  the  great  white 
grinders  are  as  sound  as  ever,  and  will  remain  so  until 
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Uncle  Samuel  thinks  the  time  has  come  for  opening  hifr 
mouth.  In  the  mean  time  they  keep  on  grinding  in  a 
quiet  way  though  the  others  have  had  to  stop  biting  foi\ 
a  long  time.  When  Uncle  Samuel  opens  his  mouth,  they 
will  be  as  ready  for  work  as  ever ;  but  those  poor  discol- 
ored teeth  will  be  tender  for  a  great  while,  and  never  be 
so  strong  as  they  were  before  they  foolishly  declared 
themselves  out  of  their  sockets. — Atlaniic  Monthly. 

THE  COMET  OF  1861. 
The  same  that  appeared  in  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
Wanderer  among  the  spheres 
Cresting  the  brow  of  night, 
Where  didst  thou  hide  in  perished  years 
Thy  strange  awe-striking  light  ? 

Time  has  relentless  driven 
His  hour  winged  coursers  by, 
Trampling  dead  ages,  since  in  heavea 
Man  saw  thy  mystery. 

Tell  of  our  sires*  amaze 

At  thy  portentious  ray, 

As  with  pale  superstitious  gaze 

They  saw  thee  pass  away — 

And  plague  with  red  right  hand, 
Heralding  human  woe, 
Delusive  taught  that  thy  command 
Augmented  ill  below ! 

Then,  wanderer,  tell  anew 

Thy  parted  history, 

Deep  groves  have  hid  from  living  view 

All  that  could  speak  of  thee ! 

Pilgrim  of  Heaven  !  to  me 
Thou  hast  no  ill  portent. 
But  when  thy  errant  course  I  see 
Brighten  the  firmament, — 

Thy  glories  do  not  prove, 

How  e'er  remote  they  shine. 

Thou  art  a  messenger  of  love, 

A  minister  divine  \ — New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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READING  AS  A  MEANS  OF  MENTAL  CULTURE. 

II. 

"  Make  haste  sloidy "  should  be  the  motto  of  every 
•school-room.  And  jet,  how  contrary  the  course  general- 
ly pursued  in  our  schools  I  Both  teachers  and  scholars 
feal  that  the  necessity  is  upon  them  to  attain  a  rail-road 
speed,  lest  they  be  outstripped  in  the  race  for  knowL 
edge.  Of  these  two  classes,  the  latter  are  the  least  to 
blame  and  the  more  to  be  pitied.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  education,  the  child  is  pushed  along  beyond 
his  capacity,  being  advanced  rapidly  from  one  study  to 
another,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  is  utterly  unable 
to  do  any  thing  thoroughly.  He  is,  of  necessity,  com- 
pelled to  skim  over  the  surface,  without  time,  if  he  has 
the  inclination,  to  penetrate  below  it  into  the  reasons 
of  those  things  of  which  his  text  book  treats,  and  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  principles  which  underlie  them. 
If  he  has  a  retentive  memory  and  an  ordinary  interest  in 
his  study,  he  may  remember  much  about  it.  But  of  what 
use  is  it  to  a  scholar  that  he  has  stored  in  his  mind  a  mul- 
titude of  facts,  unless  he  has  been  taught  to  use  them  ? 
His  teacher  may  accept  from  him  the — "  I  know,  but  can't 
think,"  but  the  world  will  not  accept  such  an  answer  to 
its  demands  for  his  services  when  a  man. 

Giving  a  man  tools  does  not  make  a  mechanic  of  him. 
He  must  be  taught  their  use  one  at  a  time.  Give  a  farmer 
good  seed  and  you  do  not  insure  a  good  crop.  The  soil 
must  be  selected  and  prepared  with  especial  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  seed*  Then  it  must  be  properly  sown 
and  carefully  cultivated.  Our  nation  is  at  this  time  learn- 
ing the  severe  lesson  that  it  requires  something  more 
than  to  place  a  gun  in  a  man's  band,  to  make  a  soldier  of 
him,  and  much  more  to  its  sorrow  that  a  sword  and  epau- 
lets will  not  make  an  officer.  Fitness  for  and  success  in 
any  department  of  life  are  the  results  of  long  and  patient 
training  in  that  particular  direction. 
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We  would  not  underrate  the  valne  of  a  memory  well 
charged  with  facts,  but  we  hold  that  the  culture  which 
teaches  him  how  to  use  these  facts  is  of  far  greater  impor- 
.  tance  to  the  scholar.  The  ideas  furnished  by  memory  are 
the  tools  with  which  the  mind  is  to  work.  If  it  is  not 
taught  their  use  and  how  to  icse  therrif  of  what  avail  are 
they?  Then,  again,  we  believe  that  there  is  danger' of 
surcharging  the  memory,  with  the  eflFect  of  weakening 
rather  than  strengthening  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Let 
us  look  for  an  analogy.  What  the  memory  is  to  the  mind, 
the  stomach  is  to  the  body.  Suppose  that  the  latter  be 
continually  supplied  with  nourishment,  no  time  being  per- 
mitted for  digestion,  but  an  unremitting  stuffing  down  of 
all  sorts  of  food.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  body  would 
be  nourished  and  its  strength  increased  by  such  a  proc- 
ess ?  But  is  not  the  practice,  so  largely  prevalent  in  our 
country,  of  requiring,  especially  in  the  early  years  of 
school  training,  much  memorizing  with  little  thinking,  as 
.  absurd  ?  What  wonder  that  the  mind  becomes  puny  I 
Again  we  would  say  that  we  would  not  in  the  least  under- 
value a  good  memory.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  say  to 
every  one, — cultivate  this  faculty  well.  But  let  discrimi- 
nation be  its  prime  servant.  Let  it  not  be  the  receptacle 
of  words  merely,  but  compel  it  to  treasure  up  the  thoughts 
conveyed  by  the  words,  so  that  you  can  bring  them  into 
your  service  clothed  in  language  of  your  own,  whenever 
you  will. 

As  reading  is  the  great  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
and  culture,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance,  how  and 
what  we  read.  Mrs.  Sigoumey  says  to  young  ladies, — 
"  All  systematic  reading  should  be  with  a  fixed  purpose 
to  remember  and  to  profit.  Cultivate  the  retentive  pow- 
er by  daily  persevering  exercise.  *  *  *  I  am  inclined 
to  think  memory  capable  of  indefinite  improvement,  by  a 
judicious  and  persevering  regimen.  Read,  therefore,  what 
you  desire  to  remember,  with  concentrated  and  undivided 
attention.     Cfloae  the  booh  and  reflect.^^    This  last  step  is 
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important^  for  as  the  body  becomes  disordered  through 
the  accamulation  of  undigested  food,  so  will  the  mind,  by 
a  similar  regimen.  Make  memory  your  servant.  Train 
her  to  take  what  you  give  h«r,  to  k«ep  it,  and  to  bring  it 
forth  at  your  bidding.  Baeon  says, — "  We  are  of  the  ru- 
minating kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  onrselves 
with  a  load  of  collections.  Unless  we  chew  them  over 
again,  they  will  not  give  us  strength  and  nourishment." 

But  what  shall  we  read^  to  secure  a  proper  culture  ?  We 
«hould  make  it  a  rule  rarely  to  read  anything  that  does 
mot  leave  us  wiser.  History  is  usually  to  be  preferred  to 
£ctio>n,  and  there  are  many  fadi  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
duriQg  the  different  periods  of  its  development,  that  seem 
stranger  than  the  wildest  whims  that  come  from  the  heat- 
od  brain  of  the  novelist.  The  history  of  our  country  is 
rich  with  them^  and  yet  how  few  of  our  people  are  &miliar 
with  it 

It  is  owing,  no  doubt,  largely  to  this  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  mass  of  our  people,  that  designing  dem€kgogues 
have  been  enabled  to  bring  our  government  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Had  the  whole  people  been  taught  from  infancy 
the  true  nature  of  our  government,  to  understand  rightly 
the  principles  which  form  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  built, 
to  comprehend  at  one  broad  and  generous  view  the  claims 
and  interests  of  every  section  of  the  country  and  of  the 
whole  as  made  up  of  sections :  in  short,  had  they  been 
taught  the  character  of  our  noble  Constitution,  and  the  sa- 
eredness  of  that  pledge  which  binds  every  freeman  to 
■*'  preserve,  protect  and  defend  it,^  the  troubles  that  now 
cause  the  best  and  most  hopeful  among  the  lovers  of  their 
country  to  tremble,  would  not  have  come  upon  us. 

Our  youth  should  be  early  instructed  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  nature  of  our  government,  and  made  familiar- 
ly acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  its  growth.  This 
knowledge  can  be  acquired  only  through  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  our  country.  The  Consti- 
tution which  forms  the  basis  of  our  Union^  should  b#come 
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as  honsebold  words  to  theok.  By  such  culture  only,  can 
they  be  fitted  to  assume  the  rack  of  an  American  Free- 
man.  Will  parents  and  teachers  see  to  it  that  they  do 
not  let  slip  the  golden  opportunity  now  presented  by  our 
country's  peril  and  the  consequent  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  its  welfare,  for  arousing  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  a  zeal  for  knowledge  in  this  regard,  that  shall  know 
no  abatement  whfle  life  continues  ? 

The  law  of  the  state  expressly  proTides  for  the  study 
of  History  incur  coiomon  schools,  requiring  that  all 
teachers  be  qualified  to  instruct  therein.  Few  teachers 
are  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  study,  and  we  doubt 
whether  many  of  our  superintendents  are  qualified  to  ex- 
amine them  in  it.  But  if  there  erer  was  a  necessity  for 
the  passage  of  such  a  law,  there  is  now  an  imperative  ne-  ' 
cessity  that  its  provisions  be  carried  into  practice. 

Next  to  the  study  of  History  as  a  means  of  securingthe 
right  culture  to  our  youth,  we  would  place  the  works  of 
old  writers,  that  have  outlived  criticism  and  have  come 
down  to  us  richly  freighted  with  the  wisest  thoughts  of 
past  generations.  If  these  could  supplant  the  light,  shal- 
low-brained literature  of  the  present  age,  and  if  our  child- 
ren were  so  trained  as  to  instinctively  seek  them  instead 
of  the  latter,  then  we  should  have  little  fear  that  right 
mental  culture  would  be  secured  to  them.  L. 


Speech. — ^It  is  usually  said  by  grammarians,  that  the 
use  of  language  is  to  express  our  wants  and  desires  ;  but 
men  who  know  the  world  hold,  and  I  think  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  he  who  best  knows  how  to  keep  hi» 
necessities  private,  is  the  most  likely  person  to  have  them 
redressed ;  and  that  the  true  use  of  speech  is  not  so 
much  to  express  our  wants,  as  to  conceal  them. — GiAd^ 
smUA. 


Slander. — Slander  as  often  comes  from  vanity,  as  froHi 
malice. 
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THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  organization  has  been  established  sufficiently  long 
to  attest  or  disprove  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  enact- 
ment that  gave  it  an  existence.  We  believe,  and  we  think 
that  the  majority  of  the  educators  and  parents  in  the  state 
will  co-incide  with  us  in  this  belief,  that,  looking  at  the 
results  which  have  followed,  no  wiser  enactment  has  ever 
become  the  law  of  our  commonwealth.  Its  organization  is 
.  simple,  reliable  and  inexpensive.  The  two  highest  offi- 
cers of  the  state  are  by  statute  made  members  of  it,  and 
the  remaining  three  members  are  appointed  by  the  Exec- 
utive, The  chief  expenditure  is  for  the  salary  of  its  Sec- 
retary, which  is  not  large,  considering  the  nature  of  his 
duties  and  the  amount  of  labor  he  necessarily  performs. 
Its  present  Secretary  has  never  shown  any  delinquency 
in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
greatly  added  to  them,  much  to  the  interest  of  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  State. 

We  have  always  considered  the  Board  with  its  Secreta- 
ry a  much  wiser  arrangement  than  would  have  been  a 
single  State  Superintendency.  The  Board  is  made  direct- 
ly responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  the  Secretary,  and  is  thus 
required  to  keep  a  constant  supervision  of  hib  labors.  In 
turn  he  is  as  directly  responsible  to  them  for  every  official 
act  of  his.  Indeed,  he  is  but  their  servant,  acting  under 
their  direction  and  advisement. 

Whoever  has  read  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  and 
its  Secretary,  and  has  watched  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  educational  field  in  this  State  through  their 
instrumentality,  can  but  acknowledge  the  value  of  their 
services  to  the  State.  But,  in  face  of  all  their  usefulness 
and  honest  discharge  of  duty,  there  are  those  who  have 
sought  the  abolishment  of  the  Board.  An  effort  to  this 
end  has  frequently  been  made  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Legislature,  and  we  fear  that  the  enemies  to  all  real  prog- 
ress will  be  found  renewing  their  effort  this  fall,  under  the 
plea  of  retrenchment  1    They  will  argue  that  we  «hould 
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curtail  every  possible  expense,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  means  to  carry  on  the  war.  Such  a  course  has  been 
adopted  in  the  South.  The  late  Legislature  of  Missouri 
sequestered  the  school  fund  of  that  State  and  appropria- 
ted it  to  the  arming  of  troops  with  the  aid  of  which  their 
traitorous  Governor  hoped  to  force  the  State  out  of  the 
Union.  And  throughout  the  whole  of  Secessia,  the  Sjshools 
have  suffered  more,  if  possible,  than  any  other  interest. 
But  should  it  be  so  with  us  who  pride  ourselves  upon  the' 
institutions  established  by  our  Pilgrim  ancestors  ?  Sure- 
ly not,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  establishment 
of  a  school  was  one  of  their  first  steps  towards  laying  that 
foundation  which  underlies  our  present  prosperity.  Next 
to  the  inculcation  of  religion  they  regarded  the  culture  of 
the  intellect  as  the  great  means  of  securing  political  free- 
dom. Shall  we,  then,  suffer  ourselves  to  forget  this  great 
fundamental  truth,  and  prove  our  degeneracy  by  neglect- 
ing in  the  least  the  great  interests  of  Education? 

If  our  Legislature  would  retrench  anywhere,  let  it  do 
eo  by  holding  a  short  session.  Let  its  time  be  devoted 
to  such  legislation  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  State  government,  and  to  keep  it  in  its  po- 
sition as  one  of  the  foremost  defenders  of  the  integrity  of 
our  national  government.  But  for  the  sake  of  our  future 
prosperity,  let  no  blow  be  struck  at  our  school  system, 
which  under  the  judicious  management  of  the  present 
Board  is  proving  itself  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  lib- 
eral in  the  civilized  world-  L. 


The  Cat  and  Kittens. — I  have  been  watching  a  family 
of  kittens,  engaged  in  their  exquisitely  graceful  play. 
Near  them  lay  their  mother,  stretched  at  her  length  upon 
the  flagging,  taking  her  morning  nap,  and  warming  her- 
self in  the  sun.  She  had  eaten  her  breakfast,  (provided 
by  no  care  of  her  own,  but  at  my  expense,)  had  seen  her 
little  famii)''  fed,  and  having  nothing  further  to  attend  to, ' 
had  gone  off  into  a  doze.  •  What  a  blessed  freedom  from 
care!  Think  of  a  family  of  four  children,  with  no  frocks 
to  be  made  for  them,  no  hair  to  brush,  no  shoes  to  provide, 
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no  socks  to  knit  and  mend,  no  school-books  to  buy,  and 
no  nurse  !  Think  of  a  living  being  with  the  love  of  off- 
spring in  her  bosom,  and  a  multitude  of  marvelous  in- 
stincts in  her  nature,  yet  knowing  nothing  of  God,  think- 
ing not  of  the  future,  without  hope  or  an  expectation,  or  a 
doubt  or  a  fear,  passing  straight  on  to  annihilation !  At 
the  threshhold  of  this  destiny  the  little  kittens  were  care- 
lessly playing ;  and  they  are  doubtless  still  playing,  while 
I  write.  They  have  no  lessons  to  learn,  they  do  not  have 
,  to  go  to  Sunday  school,  they  enlertain  no  prejudices  ex- 
cept against  dogs  which  occasionally  dodge  into  the  yard ; 
and  I  judge  by  the  femiliar  way  in  which  they  play  with 
their  mother's  ears  and  pounce  upon  her  tail  that  they  aro 
not  in  any  degree  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  respect 
due  to  a  parent.  Cat  and  kittens  will  eat  and  frolic  and 
sleep,  through  their  brief  life,  and  then  they  will  curl  up 
in  some  dark  corner  and  die.  Here  and  there,  one  of 
their  race,  I  suppose,  finds  a  brief  immortality  in  a  iiddle- 
string,  but  as  cats  are  not  among  those  who  "  die  with 
all  the  music  in  them,*'  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would 
care  to  live  their  lives  over  again  in  the  hands  of  the  or- 
dinary run  of  fiddlers. 

TIMOTHY    TITCOMB, 

EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 

The  Vbbmont  School  Journal. — Two  more  numbers 
will  complete  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Journal.  And 
now  the  question  arises,  Do  the  teachers  and  other  friends 
of  education  in  the  State,  desire  to  have  it  continued  ?  If 
not,  the  editors,  (though  very  unwilling  to  believe  the 
fact,)  will,  of  course,  discontinue  its  publication.  We  are 
only  the  humble  servants  of  all  who  love  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  Vermont  and  would  see  it  prosper. 
They  have  sanctioned  our  efforts  thus  far,  and  many  have 
favored  us  with  a  hearty  co-operation.  And  now  individ- 
uals are  saying  to  us,  "  The  School  Journal  must  be  sus 
tained,"  and  these  are  among  the  most  prominent  and  ef- 
ficient educators  in  the  State. 

One  of  these  friends  writes : — "You  are  right  in  su})- 

posing  that  I  am  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Journal.     My 

•  feeling  has  been,  since  the  meeting  at  Middlebury,  and  ee- 
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pecially  in  view  of  that  meeting  and  of  the  prospects  for 
another,  that  we  must  rely  more  on  the  Journal  a^d  less 
on  other  agencies  for  sustaining  our  work  than  we  have 
(lone.  The  relative  importance  of  the  Journal  seems  to 
me  to  be  greater  now.,  among  the  various  means  for  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  education,  than  at  any  time  since 
its  establishment.  We  have  had  revival  preaching  till 
we  need  more  the  labors  of  the  faithful  educational  pas- 
tor." 

And  such  men  not  only  express  this  favorable  opinion 
and  hearty  good  will,  but  offer  to  assume  a  share  of  the 
responsibility — ^to  procure  subscribers  and  prepare  arti- 
cles for  the  Journal.  Now,  what  we  want  to  know,  is, 
liow  many  are  ready  to  render  such  assistance  ?  These 
are  war  times,  and  no  publication  that  does  not  treat  upon 
the  exciting  topics  of  the  day,  can  be  sustained  except  by 
special  efforts.  Yet  we  need  more  than  ever,  in  full  ex. 
ercise,  all  the  agencies  that  tend  to  keep  alive  an  educa- 
tional interest  in  the  State. 

Is  there  one  man  in  each  county  who  feels  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  the  School  Journal  that  he  will  of- 
fer his  aid  and  co-operation  ?  If  so,  we  should  have  fourteen 
active  and  responsible  agents,  each  interested  to  have  the 
Journal  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  and  to  give  it  extensive 
circulation  in  his  own  community.  Suppose  two  men  in 
each  County  are  willing  to  share  this  responsibility.  So 
much  the  better.  We  call  for  a  response  to  this  sugges. 
tion.  Who  will  help  us  to  commence  and  carry  forward 
the  Fourth  Volume  in  the  way  proposed,  and  who  will  be- 
come subscribers?  Or,  who  will  become  its  editor*  and 
allow  us  to  co-operate  with  them?  We  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  from  our  friends, — Teachers,  Clergymen,  Superintend. 
»ents,  all. 

P.  S.  One  Teacher  is  ready  to  pledge  $25,  for  copies 
K)f  the  Journal  and  an  article  for  every  other  number.     A 
:good  beginning.    Who  will  do  as  much  ? 
Ed's.  Vt.  School  Journal  :— 

3n  the  last  No.  of  4ihe  Journal,  while  speaking  of  the  see-- 
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Bion  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction^  at  Erattlebo- 
ro/  you  makea  remark  which  seems  to  reflect  rather  severely 
upon  those  invited  to  represent  Vermont  on  that  occasion. 
In  one  case^I  am  personally  cognizant  that  these  strict- 
ures are  undeserved.     The  circumstances  were  as  follows : 

A  gentleman  received  an  invitation  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress to  represent  Vermont  on  that  occasion^  and  accept- 
ed ;  but,  on  receiving  notice  soon  after  of  the  time  appoint- 
ed for  the  meeting,  and  finding  that  it  interfered  with 
other  duties  that  absolutely  required  his  presence  else- 
where, he  wrote  immediately  to  the  Secretary,  declining 
the  honor,  and  giving  his  reasons  as  above.  This  last 
notice  was  given  early  in  June.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 
credit  of  the  State,  that  delinquent  No.  2  has  an  equally 
.  valid  reason  for  hia  non-performance. 

Yours  Truly,  Justitia. 

We  were  prompted  to  make  the  remark  referred  to 
above^  by  the  montification  we  felt  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Vermont  utterly  failed  to  perform  her  part  at  the 
American  Institute  af  Instruction.  If  "  Justitia  "  had  wit- 
nessed the  feeling  manifested  at  the  meetings  in  view  of 
the  failure,  he  would  have  been  as  much  mortified  and  aa 
severe  as  ourselvesw 

Prof.  E.  C.  Krausa,  recently  teacher  of  Instrumental 
Music  and  the  German  Language  in  Glen  wood  Ladies^ 
Seminary  and  Editor  of  the  Mathematical  Department  of 
this  Journal,  has  received  and  accepted  a  call  as  Teacher 
in  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Prof,  diaries 
Peters,  a  graduate  of  a  German  University,  fills  his  place 
at  Glenwood. 

As  IT  SHOULD  BE. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Prance,  has  published  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
Schools  and  Colleges  throughout  the  •  Empire,  forbidding 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  cigars  by  the  students.  The  rea- 
son assigned,  "  The  habitual  use  of  tobacco  is  a  source  of 
physical  and  mental  degeneration.-' 

The  Great  Comet  op  1861. — This  comet,  continued  viV 
ible  to  the  naked  eye  till  the  11th  of  August.  Its  elements, 
as  calculated  from  the  earlier  observations,  are  nearly  as 
follows :  ♦ 
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Passage  of  the  perihelion^  1861,  June  11. 

Perihelion  distance,  78,000,000  miles. 

Longitude  of  the  Perihelion,  249  degrees. 

Longitude  of  ascending  Node,  279      *' 

Inclination,  86      " 
Motion  Direct. 

A  Regiment  op  School  Masters  has  been  raised  and 
tendered  to  the  government  by  Charles  K  Hovey^  Princi- 
pal of  the  Normal  University  at  Bloomington,  111. 

Teaching  a  Profession. — By  a  recent  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Illinois,  an  able  Board  of  Examiners  have  been 
appointed  to  grant  certificates  to  such  condidates  aa  are 
found  to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  Teacher's  office.  The 
validity  of  these  certificates  is  perpetual. 

Fffects  op  the  War  upon  Education. — At  the  North 
our  schools  are  in  successful  operation.  We  are  not 
aware  that  our  public  schools  are  less  successful  than  a 
year  ago ;  our  Academies,  Seminaries  and  Colleges,  are 
still  quite  full, — some  of  them  have  nearly  as  many  pupils 
as  ever.  But  at  the  South  the  case  is  far  difierent.  Al- 
ready  five  of  the  most  flourishing  Colleges  have  suspend- 
ed operations  ;  many  Academies  and  High  Schools  have 
been  entirely  broken  up ;  most  of  the  Northern  Teachers 
upi.ni  ^vhoiii  the  South  have  depended  have  returned  to 
their  homes  :  in  a  word,  the  educational  institutions  of 
tb©  entire  South  seem  to  be  involved  in  one  common  ru- 
in. Even  if  peace  shall  be  restored,  more  than  one  gen- 
eration will  he  necessary  to  repair  the  waste  caused  by 
this  wicked  rebellion,  A  fearful  responsibility  will  fall 
upon  its  reckless  leaders.  And  its  ruinous  eflects  will 
doubtless  fall  most  heavily  upon  those  who  are  the  most 
gTiilty. 

Pi.EASE  EE:\nT. — We  very  much  need,  we  mud  have  tlie 
amaniifc  due  UB  for  the  Journal.   The  small  sums  due  from 
ribei-s  make  a  large  amount  to  us* 

fTBACT  Of  Lectures  at  Middlebury  which  we  pub- 
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lish,  was  furnished  by  E.  Conant,  Esq.,  acting  Secretary 
of  the  meeting. 

School  Teachers'  Library. — ^Among  the  Books  which 
every  teacher  ought  to  own,  are  Northend's  "  Teadier  and 
Parent/'  and  "  Teaofierd'  Assistant. ^^  Price  $1,00  each. 
We  will  furnish  either,  with  a  copy  of  "GReaninga  from 
SkAool  Life  Experience/'  for  $1.00 ;  sent  by  mail  for  $1.30. 

Our  Schools. — So  far  as  we  have  heard,  our  Academiet 
and  Seminaries  have  opened  well.  St.  Johnsbury  Acade- 
my has  100  pupils ;  Glenwood  Ladies'  Seminary  110,  of 
whom  71  are  boarders.  Mr.  Worcester's  Ladies'  School^ 
Barre  Academy,  Randolph  Academy,  and  Brattleboro' 
Academy  (for  boys,)  are  also  quite  full.  The  exact  num- 
ber of  pupils  we  have  not  learned.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  from  other  schools  and  report  their  prosperity.     0. 

NOTICES^OP  BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONS,  AC. 

Standard  Fourth  Reader. — ^We  are  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  this  work  from  a  brief  examination.  Fart  I,  includ- 
ing severUi/'Six  pages,  is  almost  wholly  filled  with  exercises  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  character.  Few  rules  are  given,  and  no  ques- 
tions mar  the  foot  of  the  page.  Part  II,  consisting  of  carefully 
ielected  reading  exercises,  extends  to  page  320  ;  and  Part  III.,  an 
Explanatory  Index,  with  Prefixes  and  Postfixes,  to  page  336.  Bos- 
ton ;  John  L.  Shorey. 

Allen's  Classical  Hand-Book. — ^This  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide, in  brief,  for  the  student  whatever  is  absolutely  essential  to  him. 
It  embraces  Ancient  Greography ;  Ancient  Chronology  ;  Mythol- 
ogy, Grecian,  Roman  and  Egyptian ;  Antiquities,  Grecian  and 
Boman ;  l^Iiscellaneous ;  Tables ;  Grenealogies.  The  work  is  brief 
yet  full,  and  is  published  in  a  handsome  style  by  Swan,  Brewer, 
and  Tileston,  Boston.     123  pp. 

SaEBT  Music. —  Why  Have  My  Laved  Ones  Ganef  A  Ballad. 
Words  and  Music  by  Stephen  C.  Foster.  5  pp.  Very  fine.  Spirit 
Polka.  Composed  by  Mrs.  £.  A.  Parkhurst,  4  pp.  7%«  Camei 
SchotHsehe.  By  Thomas  Baker,  5  pp.  Union  Valse.  Composed 
by  Peter  La  Crassa.  5  pp.  Published  by  Horace  Waters,  481 
Broadway,  New  York.  • 
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Atlantic  MontJdy. — Contents  of  Oct.  No. :  Near  Oxford.  Cyril 
Wilde,  Crawford's  Statues  at  Richmond,  Journal  of  a  Privateers- 
man,  Concerning  People  of  whom  More  might  have  been  Made' 
My  Friend's  Library,  The  Name  in  the  Bark,  Agnes  of  Sorrento, 
Night  in  a  Wherry,  Story  of  To-day,  Time's  Household,  What  we 
,  are  Coming  to.  Panic  Terror,  Our  Country,  The  Wormwood  Cor- 
dial of  History,  with  a  Fable  of  the  Front  Teeth  and  the  Grind- 
ers, by  O.  W.  Holmes.     This  number  is  very  attractive. 

Harper's  Monthly  for  October.^Boquet'8  Expedition,  by  J, 
T.  Headly ;  Coast  Rangers  of  Cal.,  by  J.  Ross  Brown  ;  Sporting 
in  Spitzbergen ;  Olney  Farm,  by  Anthony  TroUope;  all  finely  illus- 
trated. Then  comes  the  usual  variety  of  short  pieces.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Philip,  by  Thackery,  Monthly  Record  of  Current 
Events,  Easy  Chair,  Foreign  Bureau,  Drawer,  and  Fashions.  A 
very  interesting  and  readable  number. 

Home  Monthly,  devoted  to  Home  Education,  Literature,  and 
Religion,  and  edited  by  Rev,  Wm.  M.  Thayer.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  periodical  for  the  family,  just  such  an  one  as  every  christian 
parent  would  desire  to  place  before  his  children.  It  is  varied  so 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  children,  youth,  young  men  and  women,  and 
the  fathers  and  mothers.  $2,00  per  annum.  E.  W,  Childs  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

Peterson's  Ladies'  National  Magazine. — This  popular 
periodical  is  very  prompt  in  its  monthly  appearance,  and  rich  in  its 
usual  variety  of  Fashion  Plates,  Patterns,  Receipts,  Engraving?, 
and   General  Reading. 

The  Water  Cure  World. — This  valuable  little  monthly  has  been 
suspended,  together  with  the  Water  Cure  kept  by  its  worthy  Editor, 
Dr.  Blacknll.  The  pressure  of  the  times  is  the  cause.  Those  who 
have  at  heart  an  earnest  desire  to  benefit  their  race,  are  not  general- 
ly the  best  financiers,  nor  do  they  often  have  at  their  command  the 
means  necessary  to  carry  out  their  benevolent  plans.  But  the 
chief  reward  of  the  true  Reformer  is  the  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  at  heart  the  best  interest  of  his  race,  and  that  the  princi- 
ples he  has  espoused  will  at  the  last  triumph,  though  not  till  his  body 
is  mouldering  back  to  dust.  May  the  Doctor  find  a  field  of  labor 
in  his  Western  Home,  where  a  success  shall  attend  him  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  cause  of  which  he  is  so  faithful  and  honest  an  expo- 
nent 
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OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS.— THEIR  INFLUENCE 
UPON  COMMUNITY.    NO.  3. 

By  reference  to  discussions  in  the  British  Parliament, 
as  late  as  1856,  we  perceive  that  some  English  Statesmen 
do  not  entertain  our  views  on  the  importance  of  educating 
the  laboring  classes. 

In  speaking  to  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  national  system 
of  instruction,  Mr.  Ball  reasoned  as  follows  from  his  own 
farming  experience.  Pour  families  had  been  employed 
on  his  farm. —  Wm.  Chapman,  ten  years  a  servant;  his 
own  wages  thirteen  shillings  besides  a  house ;  he  had 
•even  children  who  earned  nine  shillings  a  week.  Robert 
Arbor,  fifteen  years  on  the  farm ;  his  own  wages  thirteen 
shillings,  six  children  earned  six  shillings.  John  Stevens, 
thirty-three  years  a  servant  on  the  farm,  earned  fourteen 
shillings  a  week ;  ten  children  earned  twelve  shillings^ 
making  twfnty-six  shillings.  Robert  Carbon,  twenty-two 
years  a  servaht  on  the  farm ;  wages  thirteen  shillings  a 
week  ;  ten  children,  ten  shillings  a  week,  making  twenty- 
three  shillings  a  week.  Here  the  children  earned  more 
than  two-thirds  the  amount  earned  by  the  fathers.  Now 
he  would  ask  the  House,  if  the  fathers  were  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  the  earnings  of  their  children,  how  could  they  pro- 
vide bread  for  them  ?  It  would  be  simply  impossible ! 
And  further,  he  said,  any  person  at  all  conversant  with 
agriculture,  must  know  that  if  the  farmer  was  deprived 
of  the  labor  of  these  children,  agriculture  could  not  be 
carried  on  !  There  is  no  machinery  by  which  they  could 
get  the  weeds  out  of  the  land. 

And  Mr.  Drummond,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  argues 
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against  a  national  system  of  education,  in  this  wise.  ''And. 
pray,  what  do  you  propose  to  rear  your  youth  for  ?  Are 
you  going  to  train  them  for  Statesmen  ?  No.  The  hon- 
;  orable  gentleman  laughs  at  the  notion,  and  so  do  I.  But 
♦  3'ou  are  going  to  fit  them  to  be  what  ?  Why,  cotton  spin- 
ners, and  pin  makers,  or  if  you  please,  blacksmiths,  mere 
fdayJaborers.  These  are  the  men  whom  you  are  to  teach 
foreign  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  notation  of  Music. 
Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  absurd  ?  It  really  seems 
as  if  God  had  withdrawn  common  sense  from  this  House/* 
To  an  enlightened  New  England  mind,  these  sober 
thoughts  of  English  Statesmen  seem  not  only  absurd  but 
ridiculous.  Yet,  they  are  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  they  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  laboring  classes  need  not, 
and  should  not,  be  educated.  We  take  the  opposite 
ground  and  maintain  that  with  every  material  interest  of 
society,  the  demand  of  labor  upon  learning  is  imperative. 
The  mind  of  the  nation  is  its  Capital.  Political  econo- 
mists speak  of  money  as  capital,  and  sometimes  includr 
machinery,  tools,  flocks,  herds,  and  lands.  But  what  are 
all  these  without  the  producing,  directing  force  which 
jiiind  alone  furnishes?  Civilization  is  only  another  name 
U)V  iiioiital  and  moral  progress.  How  blind,  Iherefore,  to 
file  interests  ot  society  are  those  who  would  withhold 
fn>iii  any  member  of  community  the  advantages  of  a  thor- 
tiLigh  practical  education.  Mr.  Ball  reminded  the  mem- 
Uers  of  the  British  Parliament  that  there  is  no  machinery 
hy  which  farmers  can  get  weeds  from  their  land.  This  is 
not  quite  true,  but  once  there  was  no  machinery  for  plant- 
ing and  sowing  and  gathering  crops. 

And  what  has  produced  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
*hine8,  in  all  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  all  departments 
igriculture?  What  but  the  influence  of  our  public 
ools? 

Jim  utility  of  these   improvements  is  very  manifest. 
\^  manufacture  of  pins  was  ccmmenced  in  England  in 
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1583,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  kingdom  had 
the  exclusive^ control  of  the  trade.  Yet  during  all  that 
period  no  improvement  or  change  was  made  in  the  pro- 
cess ;  while  in  America^  the  business  was  revolutionized 
simplified  and  economized  one  half,  in  Jive  years.  Mr  • 
Flinty  Secretary  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture,  st^ 
cd  in  his  anuual  report  for  1855,  '^  That  the  saving  to  the 
country  for  improvements  in  ploughs  alone,  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  has  been  estimated  at  no  less  than  ten 
million  of  dollars  a  year  in  the  work  of  teams,  and  one 
million  in  the  price  of  ploughs,  while  the  aggregate  ot 
crops  is  supposed  to  have  been  increased  by  many  mill- 
ions of  bushels."  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
With  the  help  of  these  new  implements  of  husbandry,  the 
few  laborers  will  accomplish  more  in  1861  than  the  mant/ 
could  in  1826.  So  now,  our  youth  may  attend  school,  and 
yet  our  farming  interests  will  not  suffer.  There  is  now 
no  branch  of  manufacture  without  its  appropriate  machine. 
But  every  machine  is  the  product  of  mind,  disciplined 
and  enlarged  by  culture. 

The  steam-engine,  the  spinning-jenny,  the  loom,  the  cot- 
ton gin  are  notable  instances  of  what  Icaniing  has  done 
for  manufacturing  industry.  According  to  Chief  Justice 
Marshall's  estimate,  Whitney's  cutton-gin  has  saved  to  this 
country  more  than  one  thousand  million  of  dollars.  Yet 
all  this  is  a  contribution  of  science  to  labor,  illustrating 
the  utility  and  importance  af  public  schools.  And  can 
ii»y  statesoaan  in  any  nation,  be  so  stupid  as  to  regard  the 
common  laborer  as  a  mere  bundle  of  muscles  and  bones, 
with  no  destiny  but  ignorance, servitude  and  poverty? 

Science  has  also  contributed  with  lavish  hand  to  Com- 
merce. It  has  given  her  the  mariner's  compass ;  it  has 
improved  the^  model  for  the  construction  of  vessels  ;  has 
traced  out  the  path  of  currents  in  the  ocean  and  brought 
under  the  mariner's  subjection,  wind,  tide  and  steam,  so 
as  to  make  bis  service  tivaiiable  to  the  merchant^  and 
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through  him  to  every  class  in  community.  General  intel- 
ligence has  indeed  made  all  the  difference  between  the  com* 
mercial  world  us  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  old  Phoenician 
navigators;  and  the  present  age  of  steam  and  lightning. 
And  has  improved  labor  failed  to  receive  its  reward  ?  By 
^  means.  Within  sixty  years ,  the  wages  of  the  common 
laborer  in  America  have  increased  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  per  cent.^  while  the  articles  necessary  and 
convenient  for  his  use  have  diminished  in  value.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  exclusiveness  in  the  benefits  which  learning 
confers,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  exclusiveness  in  the 
enjoyment  pf  educational  privileges.  Mr.  Drummond's 
opposition,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  a  national  system 
of  education,  was  based  upon  the  false  notion  that  the 
best  condition  of  society  contemplates  facticious  distinc- 
tions of  birth  and  fortune.  But  we  reject  this  theory  with 
contempt.  The  question  with  us  is  not  from  what  family 
or  class  shall  the  pin  maker  be  taken.  Our  theory  is,  ed- 
ucate the  whole  people.  Our  public  schools  will  develop 
every  variety  of  talent,  taste  and  power ;  and  these  qual- 
ities will  direct  each  man  to  his  own  proper  position  in 
society.  If  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  becomes  a  statesman, 
it  is  because  statesmanship  needs  him  and  he  has  qualities 
answering  its  demands*  And  if  the  son  of  a  statesman 
only  reaches  the  condition  of  a  common  laborer,  it  is  be^ 
cause  he  has  found  his  appropriate  sphere,  and  the  world 
will  be  the  better  that  the  position  of  each  w^as  assigned 
by  Providence  and  not  by  the  arrogant  claims  of  Aristoc- 
racy. This  view  of  our  subject,  with  its  practical  appli- 
cation, tends  to  break  down  all  unnatural  distinctions 
among  men,  and  to  render  labor  of  every  sort  and  among 
all  classes,  acceptable  and  honorable.  This  is  as  it  should 
be  ;  but  universal  education  is  the  only  agency  that  could 
mould  society  into  this  form. 

Ignorance  is  the  degradation  of  labor,  and  where  the  la- 
boring class  are  ignorant  their  vocation  is  shunned  and 
often  despised  by  those  who  claim  more  intelligence.  The 
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result  13,  society  divides  itself  into  two  classes,  and  an 
aristocracy  is  at  once  created.  The  dominant  class  will 
possess  the  property,  administer  the  government,  and  give 
to  social  life,  its  laws.  The  servile  class  have  little  be- 
sides physical  force  to  promote  their  own  comfort  or  to 
contribute  to  the  general  prosperity.  Hence,  they  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  whatever  may  be  required  of 
them. 

All  this  is  the  fruit  of  ignorance  and  all  these  evils  may 
be  removed  by  the  influence  of  common  schools. 

But  toe  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  end  in  view.     Our 
common  schools  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  answer 
the  demands  of  the  whole  community.    Mr.  Everett   once 
said,  "  I  send  my  bay  to  the  public  school  because  I  know 
of  no  better."    These   schools  should  he  so  complete  in 
their  organization,  so  well  provided  with  books  and  appa- 
ratus, so  attractive  and  under  instruction  so  efficient,  that 
no  private  school  of  the   same  grade  could   exist  in  any 
part  of  the  State.     And  we  do  not  yet  sufficiently  realize 
the  necessity  of  educating  each  individual  in  the  State. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  that  all 
should  enjoy  equal  advantages.    We  should,  therefore,  not 
only  make  ample  provisions  for  their  instruction,  at  pub- 
lic expense,  but  see  to  it  that  every  child  in  every  district 
is  brought  into  the  school  and  kept  there  until  he  is  thor- 
oughly educated.    In  view  of  our  subject  as  presented, 
how  great  and  important  is  the  work  of  public  instruction. 
What  a  weight  of  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  su- 
perintend its  interests.     How   earnest  should  we  be,  who 
have  charge  of  the   higher  Institutions   in   the  State  in 
which  the  Teachers  of  our  common  schools  must  be  edu- 
cated, and   with  what  fidelity  should  these  candidates  for 
the  high  office,  labor  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  im- 
portant duties  and  in  the  service  of  practical  teaching.  0. 

Men   will  wrangle  f(Mr  religion  ;  write  for  it ;  fight  for 
it ;   die  for  it ;  any  thing  but  Ztt;e  for  it.«— [Coltou. 
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WRITING    AS    A    MEANS    OP    CULTURE    AND 
INFLUENCE. 

"To  be  accurate,  tvrite;  to  remember,  tvrite;  to  know 
thy  own  mind,  write,  " 

Writing  is  a  sure  test  of  knowledge.  It  points  out  its 
defects.  It  rescues  ideas  from  the  chaotic  state  in  which 
they  too  often  float  in  the  mind,  and  gives  them  a  distinct 
reality.  It  not  only  does  this,  but  it  multiplies  our  ideas. 
It  stimulates  us  to  think.  As  we  write,  thought  giveb 
birth  to  new  thoughts.  Who  of  us  ever  sat  down  to 
write  upon  any  subject,  without  rising  up  with  thoughts 
portrayed  in  ink  that  he  little  dreamed  of  when  ho  sat 
down  ?  There  is  no  source  of  culture,  after  reading, 
which  must  precede  and  accompany  it,  at  all  equal  to  it. 
The  ^ti;o  linked  together  by  earnest  thought,  form  the  mighty 
engine  that  overcomes  the  inertia  of  the  mind  and  applies 
the  irresistible  force  that  moves  it  to  the  conception  of 
ideas  that  burn. 

In  our  day  and  country,  he  that  would  sway  the  multi- 
titude,  must  write.  The  orator  may  fascinate,  for  the 
moment,  an  American  audience  ;  Jut  afterwards,  in  their 
cooler  moments,  they  demand  that  his  arguments  be  writ- 
ten out,  so  that  they  can  carefully  weigh  and  analyze 
them  in  the  quiet  of  their  own  households.  If  they  can 
withstand  this  test,  it  is  well ;  his  power  is  acknowl- 
edged. 

Again,  the  person  who  can  write  well,  may  influence 
generations  to  come;  so  herein  is  his  superiority  to  the 
speaker,  also.  And  what  a  field  for  usefulness  is  opened 
here !  To  show  how  well  it  has  been  cultivated  by  some, 
we  but  itistiinco  a  Washington  Irving,  or  a  Mrs.  Sigour- 
iiey,  Wiio  con  estimate  the  influence  for  good,  now  ex- 
^"  the  latter?  All  may  not  equal  her,  but  all  may 
the  talents  they  have  in  this  direction, 
xirtance  of  this  acquirement  in  a  business  point 
jught  to  convince  every  one  of  the  necessity  of 
attention  being  given  to  instruction  in  it,  in  our 
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common  schools.  We  saj  common  achooU  rather*  than 
schools,  because  in  his  early  years  must  one  begin  to 
write,  if  he  would  ever  become  a  ready  writer.  Need 
we  any  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  than 
the  strong  reluctance  on  the  part  jof  the  great  majority  of 
men,  to  attempt  to  put  their  thoughts  upon  paper  ?  They 
may  converse  readily  and  even  eloquently,  but  put  a  pen 
into  their  hands,  and  how  suddenly  do  their  thoughts 
cease  to  flow.  We  can  do  nothing  well  or  easily,  without 
much  practice  therein.  Had  these  bunglers  in  the  use  of 
the  pen  been  early  taught  how  to  use  it,  and  that  to  write 
is  merely  to  trace  in  ink  upon  paper  the  very  words  they 
would  use  in  intelligent  conversation  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  had  they  practiced  the  use  pf  the  pen  as  persist- 
ently as  they  have  the  art  of  conversation,  for  both  are 
arts  simply,  they  could  now  write  with  the  same  freedom 
and  ease  that  they  converse. 

In  this  article  it  has  been  our  purpose  merely  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  But  how  to  correct  the  evils 
that  result  from  the  neglect  of  instruction  in  it,  is  a  ques- 
tion not  easily  answered.  We  would  invite  some  of  our 
practical  teachers  to  an  expression,  through  the  pages  of 
the  Journal,  of  their  views  upon  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing the  art  of  composition.  L. 

Resignation. — How  calmly  do  those  glide  through  all,  even 
the  roughest  eventd,  who  can  but  make  a  right  estimate  of  the  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  the  virtue  of  a  governable  will,  resigned  to  God's. 
How  does  it  enervate  and  enfeeble  any  calamity !  nay,  indeed,  it 
triumphs  over  it,  and  by  that  conjunction  with  Him  that  ordains  it, 
may  be  said  to  command  even  what  it  suffers.  It  was  a  philosoph- 
ical maxim,  that  a  wise  moral  man  could  not  be  injured,  could  not 
be  miserable.  But  sure  it  is  much  more  true  of  him  who  has  that 
divine  wisdom  of  Christian  resignation,  that  twines  and  enwraps 
all  his  choices  with  God's  ;  and  is  neither  at  the  pains  nor  the  haz- 
ards of  his  own  election,  but  is  secure  unless  Omniscience  can  be 
deceived  and  Omnipotence  defeated,  that  he  shall  have  what  is  re- 
ally  best  for  him. — Palmer. 
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PRAYER  FOR  THE  UNION. 

A  land  of  law  and  Gospel  peace, 

Of  richest  fruits  and  flowers — 

God's  Eden  of  the  Western  World, 

WhHt  land  so  blest  as  ours  ? 

How  shall  we  prove  our  grateful  thanks 

To  thee,  O  bounteous  Giver ! 

Whose  own  right  hand  hath  made  us  one. 

By  lake  and  ^If  and  river  ? 

Lord  !  write  this  law  on  every  heart : 

*'  Our  Union,  now  and  ever  !  ^ 

For  thou  hast  taught  us  through  thy  Son, 

That  those  whom  thou  hast  joined  in  one, 

No  human  hand  should  sever! 

The  hero-souls,  whose  prophet-dreams 

Shine  out  in  classic  story. 

Find  here,  at  last,  the  '*  promised  land  "— 

The  shrine  of  Freedom's  glory. 

Our  hallowed  flag  of  Stars  and  Stripes, 

What  mem'ries  brighten  o'er  it : 

Lord  !  write  this  law  on  every  heart : 

"  Our  Union  !  now  and  ever  !  " 

For  thou  hast  taught  us  through  thy  Son, 

That  those  whom  thou  hast  joined  in  one 

No  Human  hand  should  sever ! 

The  serpent  crept  in  Eve's  pure  heart, 

And  by  his  cunning  won  it  ^ 

Woe,  woe !  unto  Eden  land — 

The  serpent's  trail  is  on  it ! 

A  million  hands,  by  madness  nerved. 

Would  strike  the  common  mother : 

A  million  souls  cry  out  for  blood — 

The  blood  e'en  of  a  brother  ? 

O  Grod !  to  whom  our  fathers  prayed. 

In  bonds  of  sweet  communion, 

Stretch  forth  thy  strong,  Almighty  Hand, 

To  f*till  this  tempest  in  our  land, 

And  save  our  blessed  Union  ! 

— N.  r.  Evening  Pott. 

RsMORSE. — Let  the  virtuous  remember,  amidst  their  affliction, 
that  though  the  heart  of  a  good  man  may  bleed  even  to  death,  it 
will  never  feel  a  tormect  equal  to  the  rendings  of  remorse, — Man 
of  the  World. 
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«  A  SCHOOL,  OR  SOME  SORT  OP  A  CEMETERY." 
Not  long  ago,  we  were  rising  with  a  friend,  who  is,  we 
vuspect,  a  near  connection  of  Mrs.  Partington.  As  we 
passed  a  fine  old  estate,  our  friend  remarked,  '^  Mr.  So-and- 
so  has  purchased  that  place."  **  What  is  he  going  to  do 
with  it  ?  "  we  inquired.  "  0,  he  is  going  to  establish  a 
zckool,  or  some  sort  of  a  cemetery"  We  quietly  smiled  at 
the  grave  blunder  of  our  friend,  and  dropped  the  subject. 
But  soon  the  words  came  back  to  mind,  and  we  found  our 
self  silently  uttering  "  a  school  or  some  sort  of  a  cemetery  T 
These  words  rang  in  our  ears,  as  we  passed  at  night  into 
dream  land,  and  again  when  our  eyes  welcomed  the  new- 
born day.  As  we  entered  the  school-room,  at  the  wonte<l 
hour,  and  looked  upon  the  scores  (if  young  people  intrust- 
ed to  our  care,  again  and  again  recurred  the  now  familiar 
words,  "  a  schxxA,  or  some  sort  of  a  cemetery ! "  Is  this  a 
cemetery,  we  mentally  asked,  and  if  so,  who,  or  what,  is 
buried  here?  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  burials?  If 
this  be  a  cemetery,  what  is  our  oflSce  here  ?  Are  we  doc- 
tor, or  sexton,  or  pall-bearer,  or  chief  mourner? 

We  have  soberly  meditated  upon  the  possible  connect 
tion  between  schools  and  cemeteries,  and  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  in  what  respe^s  schools  can  be 
cemeteries.  Here  are  a  few  skeletons  of  the  conclusions 
reached.  May  the  dry  bones  of  a  valuable  subjee^^  thu» 
hastily  dissected,  not  be  quite  devoid  of  interest. 

A  school  may  be  a  cemetery  for  dead  intellect.  When 
words  are  taught  with  little  or  no  reference  to  what  they 
signify ;  when  memory  is  cultivated  at  the  expense  oi 
thought ;  when  a  child's  inquiring  spirit  is  checked  by 
unnecessary  restrictions  and  formalities  ^  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  mental  faculties  are  uncultivated',  or  wrong- 
ly  directed ;  when  the  school  work  is  permitted  to  become 
a  lifeless  round  of  drudgery ;  then,  indeed,  is  the  school 
a  gloomy  cemetery.  Alas,  how  many  ghosts  of  deceased 
intellects  have  pedagogic  Gharons  driven  across  tihe  men^ 
tal  Styx  with  hirolken  sticks.    On  the  tombs  of  how  many 
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dead  minds  might  truly  be  inscribed,  "  Died  of  a  Schoolr 
master  I " 

A  school  may  be  a  cemetery  for  dead  ambition.  It  is- 
natural  for  people,  young  and  old,  to  desire  to  excel.  As 
the  man  commonly  strives  to  surpass  his  fellows  in  wealth,, 
style  of  living,  and  position  in  society,  so  the  child  is  ea- 
ger to  outdo  his  companions  in  his  sports  and  his  studies. 
Each  wishes  to  possess  the  swiftest  sled,  the  fleetest 
skates,  the  most  soaring  kite,  the  stoutest  arm,  and  the 
lightest  foot.  So  in  the  world  of  school-life,  each  one 
naturally  loves  to  stand  above  his  mate.  .  He  takes  an 
honorable  pride  in  excelling.  The  spirit  of  ambition  im- 
planted in  his  nature  prompts  him  to  aim  high.  But  when 
he  sees,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  that  his  earnest  efforts  to 
do  well  are  unappreciated ;  that  he  is  misunderstood,  or 
misrepresented ;  that  some  unfortunate  defect  of  person 
or  address,  which  he  cannot  remedy,  is  constantly  operat- 
ing to  his  disadvantage  ;  that  the  prizes  of  rank,  or  other 
rewards,  are  borne  off  by  those  whose  efforts  have  not 
been  so  vigorous  and  patient  as  his  own ;  then  his  ambi- 
tion dies  out,  and  the  school  becomes  its  burial  place. 

A  school  may  be  a  cemetery  for  affections,  good  feelings 
and  generous  sentiments.  Children  love  to  be  beloved. 
They  run  instinctively  to  those  who  exhibit  a  kindly  dis- 
position. The  affectionate  parent  is  almost  sure  to  have 
loving  children.  So  the  kind  teacher  commands  the  grate- 
ful affections  of  his  pupils.  They  love  to  meet  him ;  to 
listen  to  his  instructions  ;  to  conform  to  his  wishes.  They 
draw  sweet  pleasure  from  his  approving  smile ;  while  his 
stern  look  is  to  them  the  severest  of  rebukes..  In  the 
school  of  such  a  teacher,  all  the  loving  and  lovable  quali- 
ties of  the  heart  flourish  and  blossom.  But  it  is  far  dif- 
ferent in  the  school  of  him  who  governs,  not  by  love  and 
kindness,  but  by  force  and  fear.  Savage  looks,  loud  com- 
mands, bitter  invectives,  sneering  taunts,  senseless  re- 
proaches, again  and  again  have  crushed  the  life  out  of 
3'oung  hearts.     How  often  has  the  hard-faced  master  reck- 
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lessly  caused  the  swelling  tears  to  flow,  and  the  trembling 
limbs  to  quake !  How  often  has  the  child,  who  would 
gladly  have  loved  his  teacher,  been  driven  to  hate  him 
with  a  bitter  hatred.  Who  can  tell  how  much  love,  how 
many  noble  feelings,  have  been  buried  in  the  school- 
room! 

The  school  may  be  a  cemetery  for  dead  (ruth  and  hon- 
or. When  a  teacher  fails  to  be  impartial  towards  his  pu- 
pils ;  when  he  influences  them  by  mean  motives  ;  when  he 
frightens  them  into  falsehood  through  lear  of  punishments; 
when  ho  attempts  to  deceive  them  by  false  pretenses  to 
knowledge  that  he  does  not  possess  ;  when  he  deliberately 
trains  them  to  cheat  the  public  hy  seeming  to  know  more 
than  they  do  know,  he  surely  is  the  murderer  of  truth  and 
honor;  and  his  school  is  their  burial  ground. 

A  school  may  be  a  cemetery  for  bodily  health  and  vigor. 
The  wasted  forms,  the  pale  cheeks,  and  the  nervous  move- 
ments of  many  a  scholar  tell  the  tale  of  health  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  emulation.  Children  of  feeble  constitutions 
and  nervous  temperament,  fitter  objects  of  care  for  a  doc- 
tor than  for  a  schoolmaster,  engage  in  the  struggles  and 
rivalries  of  school  life.  The  very  delicacy  of  their  phys- 
ical condition  not  only  makes  them  over-anxious  about 
their  success,  but  gives  them,  oftentimes,  a  clearness  of 
comprehension,  and  a  facility  of  acquisition,  which  de- 
lights the  teacher,  and  too  frequently  prompts  him  to  urge 
them  onward  far  beyond  their  strength.  To  such  children 
especially,  the  school  may  become  a  sepulchre. 

Lastly,  the  school  may  be  a  cemetery  for  the  faithfvl 
teacher.  The  self-sacrificing  labors  of  many  teachers  have 
borne  them  early  to  the  grave.  "  Faithful  unto  death, " 
they  have  obtained  the  "  crown  of  life."  The  conscien- 
tious teacher,  who  appreciates  the  yastness  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  weigh  upon  him  ;  who  looks  upon  each  pu- 
^il  as  a  God-given  trust ;  whose  standard  of  duty  is  plant- 
ed high  above  the  low  grounds  of  selfishness ;  who  val- 
nies  success  in  doing  God's  work  as  infinitely  superior  io^ 
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personal  emolumeDts,  and  fame,  and  life  itself;  —  such  a 
teacher  is  too  apt  to  pay  but  little  regard  to  the  just  claims 
of  health,  and,  sooner  or  later,  passes  prematurely  to  the 
world  of  spirits.  To  such  a  one — and  such  we  have 
known— the  school  is  a  cemetery  indeed,  but  one  embow- 
ered with  the  evergreen  trees  of  affection,  and  written  all 
over  with  grateful  epitaphs  by  loving  children. 

Mass.  Teacher. 

The  Conjcror  and  the  Yankee. — Anderson,  the  wiz- 
ard,  met  with  a  Yankee,  who  stole  a  march  on  him  one 
day  after  the  following  pattern :  [Enter  Yankee,] 

*^  I  say  I  are  you  Professor  Anderson  ?  " 

*'  Yes,-  sir  ;  at  your  service." 

*'  Wa'al,  you're  a  tarnation  smart  man,  and  I'm  'some- 
thin'  at  a  trick,  too  ;  kinder  cute,  deu  you  know  ?  " 

"Ah,  indeed;  what  tricks  are  you  up  to?"  asked  the 
Professor,  amused  at  the  simple  fellow. 

**  Wa'al,  I  can  take  a  red  cent,  and  change  it  into  a  ten 
dollar  gold  piece." 

"  Oh,  that 's  a  mere  slight-of-hand  trick ;  I  cah  do  that, 
too." 

"  No,  you  can't.     I'd  like  to  see  you  try." 

"  Well,  hold  out  your  band  with  a  cent  in  it." 

Yankee  stretches  out  his  paw  with  a  cent  lying  on  it. 

*'  This  is  your  cent,  is  it,  sure?  " 

"  It's  nothin'  else." 

"  Hold  on  to  it  tight — Presto !  change.  Now  open  your 
hand." 

Yankee  opened  his  fist,  and  there  was  a  gold  eagle 
shining  on  his  palm. 

"  Wa'al,  you  did  it,  I  declare ;  much  obliged  to  you," 
and  Jonathan  turned  to  go  out. 

"  Stay  !  "  said  the  Professor,  "  you  may  leave  my  ten 
dollars." 

"  Yours  !  war  n't  it  my  cent ;  and  did'nt  you  turn  it  in- 
to that  *ere  yaller  thing,  eh  ?  Good  bye  I  "  and  as  he  left 
the  room  he  was  heard  to  say,  ''  I  guess  there  ain't  any- 
thing green  about  this  child." — Ibid. 
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HOME  AND  SCHOOL, 
Home  and  school  are  needed  to  complete  education, 
and  though  we  believe  home  insufficient  by  itself,  home 
never  ought  to  be  superseded,  and  never  can  by  any  sub- 
stitute be  replaced.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  turn  the 
holidays  into  an  eternal  grind,  or  the  conversation  of  par- 
ents into  a  wearisome  lecture.  '^  I  wish  to  make  a  friend 
ef  my  son,"  is  a  common  phrase  in  the  mouths  of  kind 
fathers.  Be  it  so.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is  safer  that 
the  father  should  raise  his  son  to  his  own  level  than  sink 
himself  to  that  of  the  boy.  Conversation,  betokening  confi- 
dence and  the  admission  of  something  like  equality  of  in- 
tellect, gives  the  keenest  delight  to  the  opening  intelli- 
gence of  boyhood,  and  implies  a  flattery  that  is  delicious, 
that  stimulates  and  elevates,  but  does  not  intoxicate.  The 
opportunities  which  may  be  thus  obtained  to  improve  the 
taste,  correct  the  judgement,  and  raise  the  moral  standard,, 
are  incalculable.  By  such  means  true  manliness  of  char- 
acter is  formed,  and  not  bv  encouraging  boys  to  assume 
the  airs  and  exercise  the Treedom  of  men  while  they  are 
treated  with  the  indulgence  of  overgrown  babies.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  a  father's  showing  sympathy  witt 
his  son's  amusements,  or  even  participating  if  he  pleases 
in  his  games  ;  but  to  gain  and  keep  the  desired  friendship, 
the  true  course  is  to  raise  his  son  to  the  rank  of  a  friend 
rather  than  lower  himself  to  that  of  a  playfellow.  Above 
all,  let  him  act  as  to  a  friend,  a  rational  and  intelligent  one, 
explain  to  his  son  his  wishes  and  circumstances.  If  he 
desires  the  boy  should  exert  himself, and  stiB  more^if  the 
necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood  make  exertion  indispen- 
sable, let  him  say  so  strongly  and  plainly.  We  would  by 
no  means  be  always  forcing  npon  a  boy  the  motives  of 
mature  life ;  but  these  are  matters  of  mtoient  which 
sliould  not  be  concealed,  and  which  the  majority  of  boy« 
are  capable  of  feeling  acutely.  Nature  abhors  labor  with- 
out a  motive  ;  and  if  a  boy  has  not  the  hope  of  distinction 
to  stimulate  his  industry,  if  he  has  no  taste  of  his  own  to 
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gratify,  no  special  object  to  attain,  and  no  hope  of  giving 
pleasure  to  his  father,  what  but  idleness  can  be  expected 
of  him  ?  We  are  firmly  persuaded  that,  if  the  average  of 
attainment  among  the  youth  who  come  out  in  life  is  low, 
one  very  principal  reason  is  that  in  the  mass  of  society 
there  is  no  general  sense  of  the  deficiency  and  no  desire 
to  raise  the  standard.  We  know  of  no  object  more  de- 
serving the  deepest  compassion  than  the  anxious  pains- 
taking father,  who,  in  spite  of  every  effort  and  every  pre- 
caution, sees  the  child  of  many  hopes  and  of  constant 
prayers,  go  astray  and  plunge  into  hopeless  ruin.  But  if 
a  father  has  left  his  son's  early  education  to  chance ;  if  in 
choosing  a  public  school  he  has  looked  only  to  the  pros- 
X)ect  of  making  great  acquaintances,  a  speculation  ai9 
foolish  as  it  is  mean,  for  school  friendships  are  of  value 
only  between  those  who  will  be  thrown  together  in  after 
life  ;  if  on  all  occasions  his  fondness  shows  itself  in  pam- 
pering habits  of  self-indulgence ;  if  he  vaunts  his  own 
aversion  to  study  and  his  contempt  for  book-worms,  and 
with  eyes  twinkling  with  pleastPre  expresses  his  fears  that 
his  son  "is  a  chip  of  the  old  block'' — an  apprehension 
Avhich  is  echoed  in  a  most  cheering  tone  by  applaudinj:: 
friends ;  if  he  encourages,  his  son  to  form  tastes  beyou*! 
his  income,  nor  ever  gives  a  check  or  hints  a  caution  till 
he  finds  inconvenint  calls  are  made  upon  his  pocket ;  what 
wonder  if  the  hopeful  youth  goes  up  to  the  university 
e<iually  unfit  in  disposition  and  in  acquirements  for  the 
profession^  whatever  it  may  be,  for  which  he  is  destined  V 
And  if,  moreover,  he  spends  as  much  in  a  couple  of  terms 
as  had  been  laid  by  for  the  whole  uiiiversity  course,  who 
is,  to  blame  biat  the  foolish  father,  who  having  brought  his 
son  up  on  turtle  soup,  is  surprised  that  the  young  prodi- 
<2:al  will  not  jrelish  Spartain  black  broth,  and  rails,  acccrd- 
ingly,  at  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  and  the  laxity 
of  university  discipline  l-^London  Quarterly. 


Itcason  is  a  very  light  rider  and  easily  shook  ofi*. — Swi/L 
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METHODS  OP  TEACHING   SPELLING. 

There  is  no  one  fault  in  our  schools  and  in  community, 
so  prominent  as  bad  speUing.     And  no  doubt  the  cause  is 
found  in  the  deficiency  of  prtiwarj  Teachers.  Suggestions, 
therelore,  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching  spelling   may  be 
of  service  to  those  who  have  had  little  experience.     I  may 
here  remark  that  no   one  method   can  be  safely  adopted. 
The  teacher  must  seek  variety  in  order  to  fix  the  attention 
and  keep  up  an  interest  in  the  exercise.     So  far  as  there 
are  fixed  rules  for  spelling,  they  should  be  understood  and 
followed  by  the  pupil  and  the  exceptions  carefully  attend- 
ed to  afterwards.     In  all  cases,   regular  spelling  lessons 
must  be  assigned  and  studied.     I  would  not   confine  the 
pupil  to  the  spelling  book,  but  often  select  words  from  oth- 
er lessons  assigned   in  the  different   deparlments  of  tho 
echool,  alwaj's  having  in  view  the  practical  results  in  life. 
Those  words  should  have  the  first  attention  which  are  the 
most  in  use,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  be  remembered,  if 
taken   in   their  proper  connection  in  a  sentence,  than 
Atom  a  spelling  book  or  dictionar^^     Defining  should  al- 
ways be  taught  in  connection  with  spelling,  and  also  pro- 
nunciation and  accent   with  the  proper  division  of  words 
into   syllables.     In   oral   spelling,  care  must  be  taken  to 
pronounce  the  word  correctly  and  the  pupil  should  never 
be  allowed  to  make  more  than  one  trial  on  the  same  word. 
If  allowed  to.  guese  several  times ,  he  will  take  no  pains  to 
Jcnow  how  ta  spell  it. 

Oral  and  written  spelling  may  both  be  practiced,  but 
the  written  should  always  have  the  prefereuce,  if  but  one 
is  allawed.  In  oral  spelling  the  word  should  be  pronounc- 
ed but  once-  by  the  teacher,  and  then  repeated  by  the  pu- 
pil or  class.  This  will  secure  attention  and  make  it  sure 
that  the  word  is  understood.  Sometimes  the  class  may 
j»pell  a  word,  each  giving  a  letter  in  its  order,  or  pro- 
nouncing a  syllable  when  finished.  For  instance,  take  the 
v:ord  JournaL  In  rapid  succession  the  pupils  spell  thus, 
— J-o-u-r— jour — n-a-1 — nal — Journal.     A     class    of    ten 
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would  spell  and  pronounce  this  word  as  rapidly  and  cor- 
rectly as  one,  and  with  much  more  interest. 

Another  method  is  recommended.  Let  twenty  words, 
more  or  less,  be  dictated  by  the  teacher  and  written  on 
slate  or  paper  by  the  class.  If  there  is  time,  it  is  well  to 
have  the  pupils  exchange  slates  and  mark  the  words  which 
they  suppose  to  be  spelled  wrong.  And  it  would  add  to 
the  utility  of  the  exercise,  if  they  were  required  to  incor- 
porate each  word  into  a  sentence,  which  shall  illustrate  its 
meaning  and  show  its  use.  And  for  variety,  it  is  well 
sometimes,  to  require  the  class  to  pronounce  and  spell  the 
words  in  their  order,  in  a  whole  sentence,  each  pupil 
spelling  ono  word  as  it  comes  his  turn.  In  this  way,  sen- 
tences as  well  as  words,  are  brought  before  the  mind  and 
made  familiar.  I  would  always  hold  the  daaa  responsible 
tor  the  accurate  spelling  of  every  word.  I  would  not 
pronounce  the  word  the  second  time,  but,  if  misspelled, 
proceed  to  give  out  the  second  word,  and  if  the  mistake 
is  not  noticed  and  corrected,  hold  the  whole  class  respon- 
sible. In  a  short  time,  this  process  would  secure  the  undivid- 
(m1  attention  of  all,  which  is  a  result  greatly  to  be  desir- 
ed in  every  school  exercise. 

And  finally,  every  teacher  should  rely  much  upon  writ- 
ten compositions  to  secure  the  habit  of  correct  spelling. 
This  exercise  should  be  required  of  all  pupils  who  can 
write,  and  for  other  reasons  than  simply  to  learn  to  spell. 
Yet  it  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  teaching  spelling. 
It  is  the  only  practical  application  of  the  art.  We  want 
accurate  spellers  because  we  want  accurate  writers.  And 
I  have  known  persons  who  were  well  nigh  perfect  onsA 
spellers,  who  could  not  write  a  pctge  without  misspelling 
more  or  less  words. 

Let  every  teacher  in  our  common  schools  give  much 
ji^ttention  to  this  exercise,  if  he  would  discharge  his  duty. 
Then  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  teach  spelling  in  our 
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higher  Seminaries,  Q(»r  mortified  by  8o  much  ignotaDce 
and  carelessness  on  this  subject.  H. 

We  hope  the  suggestions  m&de  in  the  above,  will  call 
forth  other  articles  on  the  same  subject.  Editobs. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT?    No.  HL 

Some  ten  years  have  glided  quickly  away ;  and  we  find 
our  friend  Lizzie  in  a  house  of  her  own :  not  a  city  home, 
surrounded  with  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  which  the 
wealthy  denizens  of  the  city  gather  to  themselves,  but  a 
plain,  yet  tasteful  country  residence.  The  husband,  an 
intelligent,  well  educated  farmer,  though  with  limited 
means,  finds  time  each  year  to  add  something  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  homestead.  Here  a  tree,  and  there  a 
flowering  shrub,  set,  not  in  formal  rows,  but  with  an  artis- 
tic eye  to  the  beautiful,  lend  a  charm  to  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  house  which  stands  far  back  from  the  high- 
way, half-hidden  by  honey  suckles  and  climbing  roses. 

"  We  will  do  what  we  can  to  make  home  pleasant  to 
our  children,"  he  said  to  Lizzie, "  then  they  will  have  few- 
er temptations  to  seek  pleasure  elsewhere." 

And  she— was  she  doing  her  part  in  this  good  work? 
Perhaps  we  can  better  judge,  if  we  listen  to  the  conver- 
sation going  on  in  the  neatly  arranged  and  airy  family- 
room  on  the  "  sunny  side  "  of  Elmwood  cottage.  Cousin 
Emma  is  Lizzie's  guest  now. 

"  I  confess,  Lizzie,  that  curiosity  was  one  of  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  me  to  visit  you  at  this  busy  season. 
I  wish  to  see  how  far  you  are  able  to  put  in  practice 
your  theory  with  regard  to  food,  cooking,  etc.  And  first- 
ly, I  want  to  know  if  your  husband  and  his  farm  hands 
are  content  with  bread  and  butter  and  005*60  for  break- 
fast.'" 

"  I  have  never  quite  tried  the  experiment.  Perhaps* 
those  who  labor  hard  with  their  hands,  require  more  food 
than  those  who  exercise  the  brain  principally ;  but  you 
will  see  that  all  our  meals   are  simple  affairs,   compared 

22 
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with  the  ones  my  mother  used  to  labor  so  hard  to  prepare. 
I  make  it  a  rule  always  to  have  excellbnt  butter  and  good, 
light,  sweet  bread,  both  of  fine  and  coarse  flour  ;  and  we 
rarely  eat  warm  cakes  at  any  time.  Toast  occasionally, 
and  soft  boiled  eggs  freqjuently,  give  variety  to  our  plain, 
but  wholesome  breakfasts.  The  castor  fills  its  old  place, 
but  our  own  family  never  use  its  contents,  except,  per- 
haps, now  and  then  a  little  vinegar  as  a  relish  for  some 
dishes.'* 

"  But  you  eat  pies  and  puddings  for  dinner,  don't  you  ? 
I  know  father  used  to  say  it  would  b«  better  for  us  to 
dispense  with  desserts  altogether." 

"■Fruits  from  our  garden,  fields  and  orchards,  almost  al- 
ways, in  their  season,  make  our  dessert.  When  we  can- 
not have  these,  we  sometimes  eat  plain  puddings,  very 
rarely  pics,  and  often  make  a  very  good  dinner  without 
any  dessert." 

"  You  are  not  vegetarians."  "  No,  we  eat  beef,  mutton, 
fowls,  and  fish  of  almost  every  kind.  Then  we  are  careful 
to  cultivate  the  best  varieties  of  garden  vegetables,  so 
that  our  table  is  never  scantily  furnished ;  and  to  us,  with 
the  keen  appetites  which  health  gives,  it  does  not  lack 
variety." 

At  this  moment  Henry  and  Ella  came  bounding  into  the 
room  ;  the  one  bringing  a  hatful  of  "pooty  stones,"  nujts 
and  mush-rooms  ;  the  other,  an  apron  full  of  Autumn 
leaves,  with  here  and  there  a  late  flower.  Lizzie  did  not 
say, — "Take  away  those  dirty  things,  you'll  litter  the 
carpet  all  over  ;  "  but  to  their  "  O,  mama,  see  this  !  "  and 
"  0,  mama  I  what 's  that  ?  '^  she  kindly  replied,  "  Mama  is 
busy  now,  but  take  them  to  the  nursery,  and  in  half  an 
Hour  ril  come  and  tell  you  all  about  them." 

As  they  went  out,  Emma  said, — "  I  suppose  you  attrib- 
ute the  high  health  and  fine  spirits  of  your  children  to 
their  manner  of  living,  do  you  not?  ^' 

"  With  the  blessing  of  God,  to  that,,  certainly ;  if  in» 
manner  of  living  you.  include  frequent  baths,  or   ratheir 
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washings  of  the  whole  person,  with  plenty  of  exercise  in 
the  open  ain  Their  third  meal  is  bread  and  milk,  and 
they  never  tire  of  it  the  year  Tuiind ;  they  never  taste  of 
tea  or  coffee^  and  therefore  never  think  of  wanting  it." 

"  Do  you  allow  them  to  eat  between  meals  ? '' 

"  At  ten,  or  half  past  ten,  they  have  a  light  lunch,  bread 
and  butter  with,  perhaps,  an  apple.  They  eat  heartily  at 
dinner,  and  take  nothing  after  before  their  early  supper." 

"  One  more  question.  Don't  you  prepare  extra  dishes 
for  company  ?  " 

Lizzie  laughed,,  as  she  replied,  "  Are  you  afraid  you  will 
fare  hard  with  us  ?  " 

"  No,  oh  no  I  I  did  n't  mean  that,  you  know  1  don't 
wish  to  be  considered  company." 

"  Well,  then,  for  chance  guests,  or  friends  who  come  to 
gtay  with  us  by  invitation,  I  make  no  change  in  my  table. 
If  I  invite  company,  make  a  party  for  instance,  I  do  pre- 
pare extra  dishes  ;  but  I  dare  to  be  so  unfashionable  as  to 
leave  out  some  fishes  which  it  is  customary  to  provide ; 
but  which  I  know  to  be  unhealthy.  I  strive  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  object  of  such  gatherings  is  social 
enjoyment,  and  not  the  gratification  of  the  palate." 

"  Well,  cousin,  if,  after  stopping  with  you  awhile,!  find 
your  practice  works  as  well  as  your  theory  indicates,  I 
shall  go  home  and  test  it  in  my  own  family."     M.  E.  L. 

Religion  and  Hypocrisy. — It  is  one  thing  to  take  God 
and  heaven  for  your  portion,  as  believers  do,  and  another 
thing  to  be  desirous  of  it^  as  a  reserve  when  you  can  keep 
the  world  no  longer*  It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  Heaven, 
as  a  lesser  evil  than  hell;  and  another  thing  to  desire  it  as 
a  greater  good  than  earth.  It  is  one  thing  to  lay  up 
treasures  and  hopes  in  heaven,  and  seek  it  first ;  and  an- 
other thing  to  be  contented  with  it  in  our  necessity,  and 
to  seek  the  world  before  it,  and  give  God  that  the  flesh 
can  spare.  Thus  differeth  the  religion  of  serious  christ- 
ians,  and  of  carnal  worldly  hypocrites. — Baxter. 
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A  PARSING  LESSON. 

There  must  needs  be  some  way  of  doing  whatever  is  done.  I 
propose  to  show  in  this  article,  how  I  would  like  to  have  a  lesson 
in  parsing  recited.  The  lesson  supposes  some  progress  in  the 
studj  of  English  Grammar,  but  not  greater  than  is  within  the 
reach  of  most  pupils  in  our  common  schools. 

I  select  for  a  lesson  a  passage  from  Isaac  Walton's  Life  of  Mr. 
Richard  Hooker.  Walton  reports  Bishop  Sandjs  to  have  said : 
<'I  will  have  a  Tutor  for  mj  son,  that  shall  teacl^him  learning  by 
mstruction,  and  virtue  bj  example.'* 

After  reading  the  lesson  aloud,  pupil  No.  1  begins  as  follows : 

/  is  a  pronouD;  represents  the  speaker  as  a  subject^ 
personal,  com.  gend.,  first  person  sing.,  nom. ;  declined 
sing.,  nom.  I,  poss.  my  or  mine,  obj.  me,  ind.  me  or  I ; 
plural  nom.  we,  poss.  our  or  ours,  obj.  us,  ind.  we  ;  and 
subject  of  will  have.  "  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  must 
be  in  the  nominative  case." 

Quest.  Distinguish  between  personal  and  relative  pronouns  ? 
Ans.  The  personal  pronouns  refer  always  to  an  object  directly 
or  to  a  noun,  while  the  relative  pronouns  msf  refer  to  a  pronoun 
as  well  as  to  a  noun,  and  may  not  refer  directly  to  an  object. 
Quest  Distinguish  between  the  personal  pronouns  of  the  first 
and  second  persons  and  those  of  the  third  ?  Ans.  The  pronouns 
of  the  first  and  second  persons  refer  always,  or  generally,  to  the 
person  represented,  not  to  a  noun ;  while  the  pronouns  of  the 
third  person  refer,  generally,  to  a  noun,  though  sometimes  to  the 
person  or  thing  directly.  Quest.  Distinction  in  the  use, of  my 
and  mine,  our  and  ours  ?  Ans.  My  and  our  are  used  when  the 
limited  word  is  expressed,  mine  and  ours  when  the  word  limited 
by  them  is  understood. 

[Pupil.]  Wm  have  is  a  verb  from  to  have,  means  to  hold 
as  property  or  to  possess,  irregular;  prin.  parts,  have,  had, 
had  ;  transitive,  active,  indicative,  future,  first,  singvlar, 
and  agrees  with  I.  "A  finite  verb  must  agree  with  its 
subject  in  person  and  number.'* 

Quest.  Tense  signs  of  the  verb  in  the  active  voice  indicative 
mode  ?  Ans.  Pres.  the  root,  past — ed  in  regular  verbs,  in  irreg- 
ular verbs  commonly  a  new  root,  fut.  shall  or  will,  pres.  peril 
have,  past  perf.  had,  fut.  perf.  shall  have  or  will  have.     Quest. 
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What  is  a  transitive  verb?  Ans.  A  traDsitive  verb  is  one 
which,  in  its  simple  forms,  i.  e.,  its  forms  ancompounded  with  the 
verb  to  be,  requires  an  object  to  complete  its  meaning.  Quest. 
Aeoount  for  the  irregularity  of  the  verb  to  have?  Ans.  The 
verb  to  have  is  said  to  be  irreguhir  by  contraction — ^haved  equi^ 
ha(?e)d,  equals  had. 

[Pupil.]  ^  is  a  definitive  adjective,  called  also  an  iu-r 
definite  article,  means  one,  and  belongs  to  Tutor.  ''  Ad- 
jectives belong  to  nouns  which  they  qualify  or  define." 

Quest.  What  other  form  has  a,  and  when  is  each  used  ?  Ans. 
An,  which  is  used  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  sound ; 
while  a  is  used  before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant  sound. 
Quest.  Which  is  the  older  form,  a  or  an  f  An ;  the  n  is  drop- 
ped before  a  consonant 

[Pupil.]  Tidor  is  a  noun,  means  teacher,  com.,  masc, 
third,  sing.;  s.  Tutor,  p.  Tutors,  objective,  and  governed  by 
will  have.  ^'  Transitive  verbs  in  the  active  voice  govern 
the  objective  case." 

QuesL  Account  for  the  capital  in  Tutor.  Ans.  Tutor  is  an 
important  word  in  the  sentence,  and,  as  such,  may  b^;in  with  a 
capitaL  Quest  State  the  difference  in  use  between  tutor  and. 
teacher?  Ans.  Tutor  is  applied  to  persons  who  give  private 
instruction  to  youth  of  distinction,  and  to  instructors,  In  coU^esy 
of  lower  rank  than  professors.  Teacher  is  applied  to  persons  who 
instruct  in  schools  of  a  lower  grade  than  colleges,  and  who  in- 
struct pupils  in  private  life.  Quest  Derivation  and  primitive 
meaning  of  tutor?  Ans.  Tutor  is  derived  from  the  Latin  tueri, 
(o  defend ;  and  is  so  a  guardian  or  defender.  [Rem.  And  well 
may  he  be  so  called,  who  is  a  faithful  teacher,  for  a  man's  surest 
safeguard  and  defence  is  to  have  attained  to  habits  of  dilligence,  in 
the  acquisition  ci  knowledge,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  he 
who  promotes  such  habits  is  indeed  a  defender.] 

f^pil.]  For  is  a  preposition,  means  to  be  over  or  in 
charge  of,  and  shows  the  relation  of  son  to  Tutor.  A 
preposition  shows  the  relation  of  its  object  to  the  word  on 
which  the  latter  depends. 

Quest  Radical  meaning  of  fort  Ans.  Going,  and  may  be 
to  an  object  or  from  a  cause.  Quest.  Mention  some  word  or 
words  of  the  same  derivation  as  for.    Ans.    Fare,  to  go ;  fine  on 
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a  rail  road,  that  because  of  which  you  may  go ;  fare  at  a  hotel, 
that  in  the  Btrength  of  which  jou  go. 

[Pupil.]  My  is  a  personal  pronoun,  denotes  the  speak- 
er as  a  possessor,  *com.,  first,  sing.,  poss.,  and  is  gov- 
erned by  son.  "  A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive 
case,  is  governed  by  the  noun  which  denotes  the  thing 
possessed." 

Son  is  a  noun,  means  a  male  child,  common,  masc.^ 
third,  sing.  ]  s.  son,  pi.  sons,  objective,  and  governed  by 
for.    "  Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case." 

Quest.  Why  the  comma  after  son?  Ans.  A  comma  is  placed 
before  a  relative  clause,  when  it  is  explanatory  of  the  antecedent 
or  presents  an  additional  thought. 

[Pupil.]  That  is  a  relative  pronoun,  relates  to  Tutor 
for  its  antecedent,  and  connects  the  clauses  of  which  will 
have  and  shall  teach  are  the  verbs,  masc,  third,  sing.  "A 
pronoun  must  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  num. 
ber,  and  person. '  Nom.,  and  subject  of  shall  teach.  "  The 
subject  of  a  finite  verb  must  be  in  the  nominative  case." 

Quest.  How  is  that  declined?  Ans.  That  is  indecKnable. 
It  is  used  in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases  and  in  both  num- 
bers without  change  of  form.  It  has  no  poss.  case,  but  the  poss. 
of  who  IS  used  instead.  Quest.  Of  what  parts  of  speech  is  that  ? 
Ans.  That  is  a  relative  pronoun,  a  demonstrative  adjective  pro- 
noun, or  a  conjunction.  It  is  a  relative  pronoun  when  it  represents 
some  preceding  noun  or  pronoun,  sentence  or  clause ;  a  demon- 
strative adjective,  when  it  points  out  and  belongs  to  some  following 
noun,  expressed  or  understood ;  a  conjunction,  when  it  stands  for 
and  introduces  a  sentence  following  if. 

[Pupil.]  ShaR  teach  is  a  verb  from  to  teach,  meaning 
to  aid  or  cause  to  learn,  irregular ;  prin.  parts,  teach^ 
taught,  taught,  transitive,  active,  indicative,  future,  thiid, 
singular,  and  agrees  with  that.  A  finite  verb  must  agree 
with  its  subject  in  number  and  person. 

Quest.  Derivation  and  meaning  of  teach?  Ans.  Teach  m 
from  take,  and  is  causative,  to  cause  to  take ;  it  pertains  not  to  the 
physical  but  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual,  to  cause  the  mind  to 

*I  am  aware  that  many  will  declare  I  and  my  t«  beof  maBculinb  genden 
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take.     [Rem.     To  teach,  then,  13  not  to  fill  the  mind  as  a  vessel, 
but  to  cause  the  mind  to  reach  forth  and  take  for  itself.] 

[Pupil.]  Eim  is  a  personal  pronoun,  denoting  a  male 
person  spoken  of  as  an  object,  masc,  third,  sing.,  nomin- 
ative ;  nom.  he,  poss.  his,  obj.  him,  ind.  he,  and  governed 
by  to  understood.  "  Prepositions  govern  the  objective 
case." 

Quest  How  will  you  show  that  him  is  governed  by  to  ?  Ana. 
By  transposing  thus  :  Shall  teach  learning  f  to)  him. 

(Pupil.)  Learning  is  a  noun,  means  knowledge  gained 
by  study  and  instruction,  common,  participial,  neuter, 
third,  singular,  plural  wanting,  objective,  and  governed 
by  shall  teach.  "Transitive  verbs  in  the  active  voice  gov- 
ern the  objective  case." 

By  is  a  preposition,  means  through  means  of  or  mak- 
ing use  of,  the  primary  sense  is  near,  shows  the  relation 
of  instruction  to  shall  teach.  "  A  preposition  shows  the 
relation  of  its  object  to  the  word  on  which  the  latter  de- 
pends." 

Instruction  is  a  noun,  and  means  ^  leading  of  the  mind 
to  obtain  knowledge,  common,  neut.,  third,  sing.,  s.  in- 
struction, pi.  instructions,  objective  and  governed  by  by. 
''Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case." 

Quest.  Derivation  and  etymological  meaning  of  instruction? 
Ans.  Instruction  is  derived  from  the  Latin  itutruerey  and  signifies 
building  within.  [Rem.  Here  is  expressed  the  method  of  all  true 
teaching.  It  is  building  or  rather  causing  to' build  within.  Doing 
this  implies  two  things:  1st,  a  knowledge  of  the  pupil's  mental 
power,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  he  comes  to  know,  and  may 
best  come  to  know,  the  certainty  of  the  things  studied.  This  can 
be  acquired  only  by  carefully  analyzing  the  subject  taught,  clearly 
perceiving  and  definitely  stating,  to  one's  self  at  least,  the  modes 
of  presenting  the  subject,  and  by  a  watchful  observance  of  results 
in  the  actual  progress  of  pupils.  The  power  to  do  this  implies  the 
second  thing  referred  to  above,  which  is  a  constant  searching  out, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  the  methods  by  which  he  himseli 
scame  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  things  he  teaches.] 

(Pupil.)    And  is  a  conjunction,  means  add;  and  con- 
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nects  the  phrases,  learning  bj  instruction,  and  virtue  bj 
•xample,  of  which  learning  and  virtue  are  the  principal 
words.  '^  Conjunctions  connect  sentences  and  like  parts 
of  a  sentence*^' 

Qu^st  Why  is  and  preceded  bj  a  comma  ?  Ans.  Phrases 
iind  clauses,  in  the  same  construction,  are  separated  bj  a  comma 
from  each  other,  and,  when  the  sentence  is  incomplete,  from  what 
follows. 

(Pupil.)  Virtue  is  a  noun,  means  moral  goodness, 
com.,  neut.,  third,  sing.;  s.  virtue^  pi.  virtues,  objective, 
and  governed  by  shall  teach.  "  Transitive  verbs  in  the 
active  voice  govern  the  objective  case.'' 

Qaest  Derivation  and  primary  meaning  of  virtue?  Ans. 
Virtue  is  derived  from  the  Latin  virttu  which  is  from  vir,  whose 
primary  meaning  is  strength.  [Rem.  How  true  the  declaration 
of  this  word,  that  moral  goodness  is  strength !} 

(Pupil.)  By  shows  the  relation  of  example  to  virtue, 
otherwise  is  parsed  as  before. 

Uxampk  means  a  copy  or  pattern,  and  is  parsed  like  in- 
sti'uction. 

Quest.  Deprivation  and  primative  meaning  of  Example  ?  Ans* 
Example  is  from  the  Latin  exemphtmy  and  is  something  taken  out 
from  a  mass  /ts  a  specimen.  [Rem.  Set  out,  as  specimens  of 
manly  perfolmanee,  are  the  acts  of  the  teacher  before  the  diild. 
How  careful  should  he  be  whose  acts  are  the  patterns  which  so 
many  will  imitate !}  £.  C. 

OUR  GOVERNORS. 
The  perilous  times  that  have  come  so  suddenly 
upon  our  country,  have  taxed,  unprecedentedly,  ihe 
executive  abilities  of  the  Governors  of  the  free 
statesi  The  people  of  these  states  have  great  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  faithfulness,  zeal  and  integrity  which 
tbij'  have  evinced  in  the  disdicMrge  of  tiieir  sacred 
trusts. 

Our  own  Vermont  was  very  fortunate  in  having  for 
Governor  a  man  of  very  large  financial  experience  with 
business  men  throughout  the  country^  and  aUo  of  tried 
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christian  integrity.  His  successor,  too,  gives  promise  of 
the  same  unostentatious/  devoted  and  faithful  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  Nation.  The  farewell 
address  of  the  former  is  a  simple  statement  of  his  acts 
since  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  open- 
ing address  of  the  latter  is  as  simple  a  statement  of  the 
financial  interests  of  the  State,  with  a  few  modest  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  policy  he  would  be  pleased  to  unite 
with  the  Legislature  in  carrying  out. 
We  subjoin  the  closing  remarks  of  each.  L. 

*       OenUemen  of  the  Senate 

and  House  of  Bepresentatives : 

In  retiring  from  the  arduous  duties  of  the  political 
year  now  closing,  I  desire  to  express  through  you,  to  the 
citizens  of  Vermont,  my  high  appreciation  of  their  confi- 
dence and  patriotic  co-operation  in  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  important  measures  required  by  the  acts  of  the 
special  session,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  carry  with 
me  into  private  life,  a  sacred  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  State,  and  to  the  cause  of  our  common  Country. 

You,  gentlemen,  are  called  to  deliberate  upon  measures 
more  important  and  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  State, 
and  the  Country,  than  any  which  have  ever  before  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  ;  requiring 
your  patient,  careful  2nd  dispassionate  deliberation. 

May  aa  All-wise  Providence  guide  you  ;  and  may  our 
Heavenly  Father  interpose  to  deliver  our  beloved  Coun- 
try from  its  present  calamity,  and  from  the  perils  which 
threaten  it,  and  restore  to  it  again  the  blessings  of  peace^ 
union  and  prosperity. 

ERASTDS  FAIRBANKS. 

Senators  and  Representatives : 

iiife  at  the  present  time  is  to  us  indeed  a  sacred  and 
important  trust.  Responsibilities  of  the  gravest  charac- 
t^  fall  upon  the  American  citizen  in  this  hour  of  the  Re- 
pubis's  trial.  Doubtless  we  are  to  be  sifted  and  purified 
by  me  tri^s  through  which  we  are  passing,  to  be  purged 
from  the  dross  engendered  by  a  long  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  to  prize  more  fully  the  blessings  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  feel  and  give  expression  to  a  purer  and 
more  earnest  love  of  country,  and  a  more  defined  and  em- 
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phatic  nationality  of  view  ^nd  sentiment  than  we  have 
heretofore  experienced.  Let  us,  then,  trusting  in  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  courageously  welcome  the  trials  that 
iire  to  prove  of  what  stuff'  our  manhood  ia  made.  Let  us 
collectively  move  forward  in  concord  and  unity  for  the 
•defence  of  oar  Countrv,  and  individually  do  our  whole 
duty,  as  it  becomes  citizens  living  under  the  most  benefi- 
cent Government  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  are  not  per- 
mitted to  lift  the  veil  which  conceals  the  future,  nor  can 
Ave  fathom  the  deep  designs  of  the  Almighty  in  the  events 
now  transpiring  in  our  country.  But  we  will  not  doubt 
that  his  overruling  Providence  is  with  us  now  as  with 
'Our  fathers  of  old,  and  in  these  events  is  # 

"From  i-eeming  evil  still  educirg  good." 

PREDERICK  HOLBROOEL 


THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 

Th»^  Committees  ou  Educatioa  are  as  follows:  in  the 
Senitti, — Messrs.  Woodward,  Stevens  and  Morgan  ;  in 
the  House, — Messrs.  Ranney,  Tabor  of  Concord,  Balch, 
ITaHock  and  Warren.  In  the  hands  of  these  men  we 
have  great  confidence  that  the  cause  of  education  will  be, 
if  iKit  safe  from  the  designs  ttf  its  enemies,  at  lea«?t  care- 
fully looked  after.  As  indicated  in  a  former  article,  we 
feared  that  eff*orts  would  be  made  to  undermine  the 
steady  progress  towards  the  right  that  our  educational 
system  has  been  pursuing  uader  the  able  and  wise  direc- 
tion of  our  Board  of  Education  and  its  Secretary.  Early 
in  the  present  session,  a  bill  was  introduced  l^y  Mr. 
Thomas,  withdrawing  all  pay  from  the  Board  and  its 
Secretary,  being  intended  to  effectually  kill  the  useful- 
ness of  these  officers.  We  cannot  believe  that  it  will 
pass.  It  is  too  sweeping.  Among  those  who  have  been 
trying  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  Secreta- 
ry Adams,  we  notice  that  J.  Q.  D.,  the  Montpelier  cor- 
respondent of  the  Rutland  Herald,  stands  prominent. 
He  can  scarcely  write  an  article  without  some  under- 
handed fling  at  the  Secretary.  It  is  a  shame  that  our 
press  should  so  freely  indulge  in  eflForts  to  disparage  the 
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usefulness  of  public  officers.     Gov.  Holbrook  thus  speaks 
of  the  Board  of  EducatioD,  in  his  Message : — 

^'  Our  free  institutions  are  based  upon  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people.  They  cannot  stand  upon  any 
(xther  foundation.  Hence  the  educat^'on  of  our  youth  is 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  first  objects  of  legislative  at- 
tention. The  plan  of  placing  our  educational  system 
under  the  special  agency  of  a  Board  of  Education,  ap- 
pears to  be  wise,  and  the  operations  of  the  system  thus 
organized  seem  to  have  be^n  sufficiently  successful  to 
warrant  an  undisturbed  continuance.  The  zeal  and  abil- 
ity with  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  discharged 
his  laborious  duties  are  honorable  to  him,  and  worthy  of 
our  respect  and  approbation." 

There  are  also  before  the  Legislature,  bills  making  the 
entire  support  of  schools  upon  the  grand  list  obligatory, 
compelling  all  children  of  a  cejg^n  age  to  attend  school  a 
certain  portion  of  the  year,  ai^^roviding  for  some  other 
slight  changes.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  chronicle  in  our 
Bext  number  that,  while  Vermont  shaP  prove  herself  to  be 
amongthe  ioremosl  in  her  efforts  to  aid  in  maintaining  the 
•integrity  of  i»ur  Union,  she  has  not  lost  sight  o1  (lie  great 
truth  that  a  liberal  christian  culture  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  it^  permanency.  L. 


EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 

Uie  Vermont  School  Journal  again.  We  have  receiv- 
ed several  letters  from  Teachers  and  others  expressing  a 
very  decided  interest  in  the  Journal.  As  specimens  we 
will  quote  from  three  of  them.  Thefirst  is  from  a  female 
Common  School  Teacher.  "  I  send  you  my  remittance 
at  this  late  hour  through  mistake,  and  not  because  I 
would  withhold  the  little  aid  I  can  give  to  carry  forward 
this  great  and  important  work.  The  Journal  is  doing 
much  for  those  who  read  it,  and  no  Common  School 
Teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  We  must  sustain  it, 
I  send  you  pay  for  the  passing  year  and  the  year  to  come^ 
and  think  I  can  procure  more  subscribers."  One  happy 
result  of  the  last  year's  efforts  has  been  the  new  interest 
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which  has  been  awakened  among  the  Teachers  of  our 
public  Schools.  A  larger  number  than  ever  before  are 
now  the  subscribers  and  readers  of  tlie  Journal.  And  if 
our  enterprise  is  not  crushed  by  the  indiflFerence  and  self- 
ishness of  those  who  profess  to  be  the  active  friends  of 
Education,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  do  much  more  in 
the  future  for  this  important  class.  Our  next  corres- 
pondent says,  "/am  among  the  number  of  those  who 
wish  to  have  the  School  Journal  continued.  I  said  and 
did  what  I  could  to  get  it  under  way  ;  am  now  thorough- 
ly convinced  of  its  utility  and  importance,  and  shall  re- 
gard its  failure,  if  fail  it  does,  as  a  great  loss  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State  and  a  burning  shame. 
But  it  Hfsed  not  fail  and  vnU  not  unless  it  is  killed  by  the 
indifference  and  faint  praue  of  those  who  ought  to  be  itsr 
truest,  best  friends.  1  reBRnber  the*  prophets  of  evil  and 
have  watched  their  course  with  reference  to  the  Journal, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  from  the  onset  and  all  along,  that 
they  have  been  quite  willing  it  should  fail  rather  thaat 
their  prophecies." 

"Indifference  and  faint  praise" — we  have  enough  of  it- 
But  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  we  hav^  to  en-^ 
counter  such  a  spirit  as  is  expressed  in  our  correspond- 
ent's kst  sentence ;  that  there  is  any  man  in  the  State 
who  wishes  evil  to  our  enterprise,  because  he  did  not  at 
first  favor  this  peculiar  modus  operandi ;  who  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  Journal  die,  rather  than  fail  in  his  pre^ 
dictions.  As  much  as  to  say,  "  If  I  can't  have  my  ow» 
way,  I  will  not  only  render  no  assistance,  but  will  stand 
by  and  criticised"  We  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  "  dog  in  the  manger  "  as  an  unreasonable  aoii^ 
mal.  If  he  couM  not  masticate  and  digest  that  particular 
kind  of  food,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  keep  away  and 
not  bark  at  the  ox  which  could  do  a  good  business  in  hid 
own  way.  It  is  much  easier  to  advise  and  criticise  than 
to  act  efficiently.  But  we  need  most  of  all,  earnest,  per- 
use vering  and  united  action  in  the  noble  cause  of  popu^ 
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lar  education  in  Yermont.  Shall  we  have  it  ?  Shall  we 
go  forward,  or  falter  and  fail  in  our  enterprise  ?  Our 
third  correspondent,  a  gentleman  who,  in  view  of  bis 
position  in  our  educational  field,  is  able'  to  do  more  to 
sustain  the  Journal  than  any  other  ten  men,  writes: 
"  I  do  value  the  Vermont  Journal.  I  do  think  it  ought 
to  be  and  can  be  sustained,  and  I  should  deeply  regret 
to  have  it  go  dbwn  for  want  of  support."  We  re- 
peat the  inquiry,  shall  the  School  Journal  continue  or 
suspend  ?  Its  friends  must  answer  this  question  practi- 
cally before  the  expiration  of  two  months.  It  will  live  if 
a  few  (we  do  not  expect  many)  of  our  fellow  laborers  will 
offer  to  fihart  the  responsibility.  Who  will  become  re- 
sponsible for  50  copies  of  the  Journal  at  50  cents  per 
vol.?  Who  for  25  copies,  at  60  cents?  Who  for  10 
copies,  at  70  cents  ?  Who  for  out  copy,  at  $1.00  ?  And 
how  many  female  Common  School  Teachers  will  subscribe 
at  50  cents  per  vol.  ?  We  will  allow  those  who  become 
responsible  for  a  number  of  copies  as  abov^  to  obtain 
Subscribers  wherever  they  please.  We  tlras  put  the 
question  and  all  the  professed  friends  of  education  in  the 
State  will  cast  their  vote  upon  it.  All  who  make  no  re- 
sponse, will  vote  to  have  the  School  Journal  discontin- 
ued and  all  who  offer  aid  and  co-operation  naw^  will  vote 
to  have  it  live.  The  votes  will  be  counted  and  the  result 
made  kuown  in  due  time. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— AU  UUs  far  the  School  Journal  not 
paid  by  the  last  of  December,  ISQl,  will  be  left  mother  hands  for 
collection.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  those  who  have  ordered 
their  copies  stopped  without  paying  what  was  then  due,  will  be 
charged  infuU  to  the  end  of  tite  year.  We  have  repeatedly  given 
notice  that  the  Journal  would  not  be  discontinued  until  all  arrears 
were  paid.     Besides,  our  terms  were  in  advance. 

Educational  Journals.  We  see  no  indications  of 
faltering  among  the  friends  of  education  in  other  States. 
All  the  School  Journals  from  New  England  and  the  West 
come  to  our  table  apparently  in  full  life  and  vigor.     We 
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see  no  intimations  in  any  of  tbem  that  suspension  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  is  thought  of. 

Our  Academies,  We  hear  from  the  Liberal  Institute  So. 
Woodstock,  and  from  Townsend  Academy.  They  now  have 
about  one  hundred  pupils  each.  Wm.  R.  Shipman,  A,  B.j 
a  Preceptress^  and  four  assistant  teachers  in  the  several 
Departments,  constitute  the  Board  of  Instruction,  at  South 
Woodstock.  G.  E.  Lane,  A.  B.,  Principal,  and  Misa  F, 
M,  Webster,  Preceptress,  have  charge  of  Townsend  Acad- 
emy. 

i>i€rf,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  the  14th  inst.,  Prof.  C.  Long, 
D.  D.,  aged  about  56.  This  is  the  fourth  Professor  of  Dart- 
mouth College  who  has  died  within  the  last  three  years 
— Professors  Young,  Haddock,  Shurileff,  and  Long. 

Our  Last  Comet,  it  is  said,  is  still  visible  by  the  aid  of 
the  telescope.  It  is  now  not  far  from  the  Star  Eta  in  the 
Constellation  Hercules.  This  Comet  seems  to  have  met 
with  a  misfortune  since  it  left  us,  in  the  loss  of  its  tail. 
'*  Nothing  remains  but  a  nebulous  shroud,  the  whole  not 
unlike  in  li|)pearance  to  a  small  planetary  nebula.*' 

What  an  English  Statesman  says  of  vs.  "  In  Education 
Americans  are  in  advance  of  us.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  American  born  child  above  ten  years  of  ago  who 
cannot  read  and  write.  Every  parent  is  bound  to  edu- 
cate the  child ;  and  if  the  parent  does  not  send  him  to 
school,  the  State  does.  In  regard  to  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath-day  and  the  maintenance  of  their  churches, 
especially  in  the  States  of  New  England,  they  are  also 
before  our  countrj\  And  as  I  traveled  through  America 
and  saw  those  magnificent  churches,  all  raised  by  tho 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  people,  I  smiled  and  said, 
*  Dear  me,  we  have  people  in  our  country  who  say,  if  that 
small  thing  called  church-rates  is  removed,  the  Church 
of  England  will  go  to  decay  I'  They  have  no  church 
rates  there — they  have  no  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  church,  and  yet,  if  we  take  the  number  of  churches 
in  proportion  to   the   number  of  inhabit  ants,  there  are^ 
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more  places  of  worship  in  America  than  in  England." 
As  Mr,  Lindsay  expresses  a  strong  sympathy  for  the 
South,  in  the  same  speech  from  which  this  extract  is 
taken,  he  ought  to  know  that  there  are  in  the  Southern 
States,  a  million  of  children,  "  American-born,"  who  are 
forbidden  by  law  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  as  many 
more  whiles  not  well  instructed.  It  is  only  in  the  free 
stoics  that  any  sufficient  legal  provision  is  made  for  popu- 
lar education. 

To  Teachers.  We  offer  NorfhencTs  Teacher  avd  Pa- 
rent ov  N&rthend^s  Teacher^s  Assistant  (the  trade  price  of 
either  is  $1.25)  and  a  copy  of  Gleanings  from  School  Life 
Experience,  for  $1,00.     Sent  by  mail  for  $1.25. 

Physical  Education.  In  our  Dec.  number  we  shall 
publish  an  article  upon  Gymnastics  in  Schooln  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  with  wood  cut  illustrations.  If 
the  Journal  continues  other,  articles  will  follow. 

Dr.  Lewises  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Education 
will  open  its  second  course  on  Jan'y  2nd,  1862.  Those 
interested  can-  send  to  him  for  a  circular.   0. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONS,  &c. 

Adams*  Improved  Arithmetic, — This  "wrork  is  based  upon  the  analytic 
and  synthetic  methods  of  instruction.  These  two  methodb  were  first  com- 
hined  by  Mr.  Adams  m  1827.  His  tirst  work,  the  **  Scholar's  Arithme- 
tic/' was  issued  in  1801,  so  that  the  venerable  author  has  been  before  the 
public  fftx/y  years.  Now,  in  his  eighty -eighth  year,  he  presents  to  their 
patronage  and  faror  this,  his  last,  edition,  re- written  in  a  style  much 
condensed,  carefully  revised,  and  clothed  in  a  neater  and  better  finished 
dress  than  heretofore.  Mr.  Adams  may  almost  be  called  the  Father  of 
Arithmetical  Science  in  this  country.  He  first  introduced  diagrams  for 
the  illustration  of  Square  and  Cube  Roots.  The  paternity  of  the  system  of 
Topical  Questionin5c  may  also  be  justly  accorded  to  him.  Through  his 
•«  New  Arithmetic,"  he  was  our  own  instructor  in  this  science.  Knowing 
•o  well  the  value  of  his  work  to  the  diligent  scholar,  we  hesitate  not  to 
Eccommend  it,  in  its  revised  form,  to  general  use  in  our  schools.  Pub- 
lished by  Collins  &  Brother ;  New  York. 

Elements  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  with  Practical  Applications, 
by  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  A.  M,  Improved  Electrotype  Edition, — This 
work  is  a  continuation  of  the  well-known  author's  Mathematical  Series. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  converse  of  propositions.  The  application 
of  Geometry  to  ^lensuration,  the  Miscellaneous  Exercises  which  follow, 
and  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Qeome^y,  arc  all  eminently  practical* 
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The  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  appear  to  embrace  all 
that  ii"  essential  in  this  branch  lor  academical  instrucuon.  The  trigono<« 
metric  functions  are  regarded  as  rtUioM,  according  to  the  method  now  gen- 
erallj  adopted  by  the  best  American  mathraiatieians.  We  think  the 
work  weU  adapted  to  instruction  in  the  branches  of  which  it  treats.  Pub- 
lihhed  by  Robert  S.  Davis  &  Co. ;  fioston. 

FaaqtMUe's  French  Course, — This  justly  popular  work  needs  no  com- 
mendation from  us.  Combining  the  analytic  and  synthetic  methods 
rightly  proportioned  and  carefully  blendtd,  it  presents  to  the  student  in 
this  polished  language  a  complete  guide  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it. 
The  author  is  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
has  endeavored  to  furnish  a  work  that  an  experience  of  over  twenty  years 
practice  in  teaching  the  modern  languages  has  Loth  taught  him  the  need 
of  and  fitted  him  to  supply  that  need.  The  test  of  the  school-ioom  has 
already  fully  acknowledged  his  success.  Published  by  Ivison  &  Phin- 
ney;  New  York. 

Vermant  Quarterly  Gazette. — An  Historical  Magazine,  embracing  a  di- 
gest of  the  history  of  each  town,  civil,  educational,  religious,  theological, 
and  literary.  This  publication  is  to  consist  of  a  series  ot  fourteen  Quar- 
tcrlies.  The  numbers  for  Addison  and  Bennington  countiei  are  already 
issued.  The  latt^^r  is  belore  us  and  has  been  chicfiy  prepared  under  direc- 
tion of  Hon.  Hiland  Hall,  an  ezcelleni  steel-engraving  of  whom  prelaces 
the  number.  It  contains  much  Interesting  matter  connected  with  the 
early  history  ol  our  State,  especially  in  regard  to  the  trou))les  with  New 
York,  tie  defeat  ot  Burgoyne,  etc.  The  Chittenden  county  number  is  to 
ap])ear  early  in  the  coming  year.  'Edited  and  published  by  Abby  Maria 
Uemenway;  Ludlow,  Vt. 

The  North  American  Revievf. — Contents  of  the  October  number :  Chas. 
Albert,  Victor  Emmanuel  11  and  Piedmont  in  1868,  and  the  History  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Italian  States  at  Vienna ;  l^aw  a  Periecti- 
ble  Science;  The  Ansaireeh  of  Syria;  Modem  Iheoretical  Astronomy; 
De  Tocqueville  on  the  French  Kevolution ;  Lord  Macaulay  as  an  Histo- 
rian ;  St.  Anthony  ;  Habeas  Corpus  and  Martial  Law ;  Buckle's  History 
of  Civilization  in  England ;  Critical  Notices.  This  number  possesses  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  and  will  richly  reward  all  intelligent  Veaders.— Pub- 
lished at  Bohton  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.  Terms,  $5  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. 

narper*8  Magazine, — The  November  number  of  this  popular  and  truly 
valuable  Magazine  complet%  the  twenty- third  volume.  Among  th^  con- 
tributors to  this  volume  may  be  noted  J.  T.  Headley,  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  B. 
J.  LoBsing,  T.  S.  Arthur,  Chhrlotte  Bronte,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  many 
others  prominently  known  to  the  American  public.  The  illustrated  arti- 
cles in  the  present  number  are  very  interesting. 

Atlantic  Monthly. — Among  the  contents  for  November  are:  George 
Sand,  The  Flower  of  Liberty,  Alex  De  Tocqueville»  Agnes  of  Sorrento, 
Health  in  the  Camp,  Concerning  PeopTe  who  carried  "Weight  in  Lii'e,  Why 
has  the  North  felt  aggrieved  wiUi  England  r  Wild  Endice,  and  1  He  Wash- 
ers of  the  Shroud. 

PetersQn's  Magazine. — The  November  number  contains  thirty-seven  ar- 
ticles and  sixty-seven  illustrations.  The  ihrillkig  stcry— The  Broken 
Life,  is  continued,     i'hiladelphia. 

Arthurs  Home  Magazine  is  just  the  thing  for  home  reading,  being  full 
of  morel  and  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  nading  matter. 

The  Home  Monthly  we  ca  n  always  spaak  cf  in  the  highest  terms.  It 
adapts  itself  to  every  member  of  a  family,  and  is  truly  worthy  ol  the  pat- 
ronage of  all  who  regard  the  right  culture  of  the  mind  and  heart  ot  pri.' 
mary  importance. 
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DOES  THE  INVESTMENT  PAY  ? 

The  education  of  a  young  Prince  or  Princess  is  regard- 
ed in  royal  governments,  as  an  important  matter,  affect- 
ing, as  it  must,  the  welfare  of  nations.  The  selection  of 
a  proper  tutor  for  such  an  heir  to  the  throne,  always  ex- 
cites a  deep  interest  and  solicitude  throughout  the  king- 
dom.or  empire. 

But  we  are  a  Nation  of  Sovereigns^  and  our  children  all 
princes  of  a  future  generation^  Yet, .  with  how  little  com- 
parative solicitude,  do  parents  and  teachers  in  our  com- 
munity, enter  upon  the  great  work  of  Education.  How 
little  interest  is  felt  in  the  character  and  success  of  our 
Common  Schools^  How  small  the  capital  invested  in 
richool-houses,  apparatus,  books  and  teachers j  (if  we  may 
judge  by  the  amount  paid  for  their  services.)  And  do 
parents  expect  a  liberal  income  from  this  investment? 
Would  they  expect  it  in  any  other  department  of  labor  or 
trade,  under  similar  circumstances  ?  Suppose  the  me- 
chanic, the  farmer,  or  the  merchant,  should  invest  so  mea- 
^er-ly^  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  his  business,  what  but  a 
disgraceful  failure  would  be  the  result  ?  Yet  there  is  no 
investment  that  pays  so  well  as  the  necessary  expense  of 
a  first  class  district  school ;  a  spacious,  convenient  and 
tasteful. house,  a  good  apparatus  and  suitable  books,  and 
a  well  qualified,  efficient  and  eaj/jen^w^because  well  qual- 
ified) teacher.  As- a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  we 
repeat  it)  no  investment  pays  so  well. 

Railroad  and  Bank  stock  is  often  bdow  par.  Manual 
and  mechanical  labor  may,  for  various  reasons,  fail  of  their 
reward.    But  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  a  sound  and 
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practical  education  for  our  children,  is  always  available  ; 
is  a  better  security  against  future  want,  than  any  amount 
of  money  can  be. 

The  great  object  which  every  parent  professes  to  havo 
in  view,  is  the  welfare  of  his  children.  He  spends  toil- 
some days  and  sleepless  nights  for  their  support,  protec- 
tion and  happiness,  while  yet  under  the  paternal  roof. 
And  the  source  of  his  solicitude  in  regard  to  their  riper 
years,  is  that  they  may  bo  well  provided  for  and  "well 
started  in  the  world."  But  how  often  do  parents  mis- 
judge in  this  important  matter,  and  as  a  consequence,  not 
only  waste  their  own  energies  but  ruin  their  children.  The 
choice  usually  hes  between  the  accumulation  of  weallli  on 
the  one  liand,  and  the  education  of  their  children  on  the 
other,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases,  their  early  education  is 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  saving  money.  To  prove  this, 
we  havo  only  to  refer  to  our  common  schools,  as  they  are. 
How  poor  and  ill-adapted  our  school-houses  ;  how  desti- 
tute of  suitable  apparatus  and  books,  as  above  suggested  : 
how  cheap  many  of  the  teachers  employed.  The  reason 
assigned  is  that  "the  district  is  too  poor  to  provide  bet- 
ter." Still  these  parents  have  erected  comfortable  houses 
and  splendid  barns ;  have  employed  the  most  efficient  help 
on  their  farms,  and  purchased  the  best  implements  of  hus- 
bandry in  the  market.  They  are  not  too  poor  to  provide 
well  for  their  animals  and  the  successful  prosecution  of 
their  business,  but  too  poor  to  educate  their  children  I 
Now,  it  can  bo  demonstrated  that  any  family  of  children 
left  in  the  world  with  no  inheritance  but  a  good  character 
and  a  thorough  education,  are  infinitely  safer  and  more 
sure  of  an  honorable  livelihood,  than  with  a  fortune  with- 
out the  advantages  of  education.  How  often  the  wealth 
accumulated  by  the  industry,  self-denial  and  toil  of  a 
miserly  father,  who  could  not  afford  to  educate  his  child- 
lon,  has  been  squandered  by  his  ignorant  and  dissipated 
sons.  And  how  numerous  the  instances  where  children, 
reared  in  poverty  but  educated  by  the  labor  and   self-dc- 
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nial  of  anxious  parents,  have  risen,  unaided,  to  stations 
of  honor  and  affluence. 

Not  only  so,  but  these  very  children  have  come  up  to 
give  their  honored  parents  a  liberal  support,  and  to  com- 
fort them  in  their  declining  years.  These  parents  had 
"cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  found  it  again  after 
many  days."  Such  results  are  legitimate.  Wealth  with 
ignorance  is  always  a  curse  to  the  young ;  poverty  with 
education,  always  a  blessing. 

Every  considerate  parent  will,  therefore,* iiaake  tne  first 
and  most  liberal  outlay  for  the  education  of  his  children 
in  the  common  school.  Ho  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
school  is  provided  with  every  facility  for  the  greatest  im- 
provement and  most  thorough  discipline. 

But  the  necessary  expense  of  a  good  district  school  is  a 
profitable  investment,  not  only  in  view  of  the  results  upon 
the  future  of  our  children,  but  in  view  of  the  increased 
value  given  to  real  estate,  in  any  community.  Where- 
ever  the  condition  of  our  schools  is  improved,  there,  and 
in  the  same  proportion,  is  the  value  of  property  increased. 
What  is  a  good  farm  worth  in  Sodom?  Yet,  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  is 
all  that  can  prevent  any  district  or  neighborhood  from  be- 
coming a  Sodom.  How,  then.^  is  it  possible  for  parents  to 
manifest  so  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  schools? 
Why  bestow  so  little  care  upon  the  selection  of  teachers? 
Why  take  so  little  interest  in  the  school  while  in  op- 
eration ? 

The  utmost  caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  the  person  to  fill  this  high  office,  but  when  once  em- 
ployed, the  good  of  the  school  requires  that  he  should  re- 
ceive the  encouragement  and  co-operation  of  the  whole 
district.  He  may  not  prove  to  bo  as  efficient  as  would 
be  desirable,  still  he  must  be  sustained.  As  long  as  he  is 
allowed  to  hold  the  office  of  teacher,  parents  have  no  right 
to  tako  sides  against  him.  The  influence  of  such  opposi- 
tion is  always  destructive  of  gcod  order,  and  tends  to  fos- 
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ter  a  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  Bchool.  Better  gustain  an 
unworthy  teacher  than  encourage  insubordination  ;  if  ho 
is  to  be  dismissed;  let  it  be  done  hy  the  parents,  and  not 
by  the  pupils. 

But  if  parents  would  co-operate  with  their  teacher  and 
secure  to  their  children  the  benefits  of  a  good  school,  they 
must  feel  and  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  its  success.  The 
indifference  of  parents  has  chilled  the  enthusiasm  and 
blasted  the  hopes  of  many  an  earnest  teacher.  When  ho 
entered  the  district  his  heart  was  warm  and  his  hands 
strong  for  the  important  work  assigned  him  ;  but  he  found 
no  sympathy,  met  with  no  encouragement,  and  received 
little  or  no  attention  from  his  patrons.  The  children  im- 
bibed the  spirit  at  home,  and  brought  it  to  the  school' 
room.  Compelled  to  toil  on  alone  end  amid  such  discour- 
agements, he  gave  up  in  despair,  when,  with  suitable  en* 
couragement,  he  might  have  been  successful. 

Parents  should  always  have  a  mutual  understanding 
with  their  teacher.  To  this  end,  they  should  form  an 
early  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  Aid  while  he 
reveals  to  them  his  views  and  plans  for  the  management 
and  instruction  of  his  school^  they  should  give  assurances 
of  their  willingness  and  determination  to  aid  him  in  car- 
rying  out  his  measures.  They  should  frequently  visit  his 
school.  This  habit  cannot  fail  to  have  a  favorable  influ- 
ence both  upon  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  If  the  prac- 
tice should  become  general  in  our  community,  the  change 
would  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  common  school 
education,  and  result  in  untold  good.  Not  only  are  teach- 
ers quickened  to  activity  and  faithfulness  and  pupils  to 
diligence  by  such  visit8,  but  parents  are  enabled  to  gain 
more  correct  views  of  the  progress  of  their  children,  and 
the  efficiency  of  their  instructor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  parents,  also,  cheerfully  to  furnish  all 
necessary  books  and  apparatus — not  under  the  direction 
of  interested  book  agents,  but  when  the  good  of  the 
school  requires  it.     All  scholars  of  the  same  standing  must 
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liave  uniform  books  in  order  to  be  properly  classified, 
and  sometimes  the  old'should  give  place  to  the  new  and 
improved  books,  for  the  entir^  class.  It  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  uniformity  is  more  important  than  change. 
Apparatus  is  needed  to  aid  in  the  explanation  of  principles 
and  facta ;  good  books,  black-boards,  maps,  globes,  cube- 
blocks,  et  caetera,  are  the  tools  for  our  "artist,"  and  he 
should  not  be  required  to  work  without  them. 

Again,  parents  should  not  indulge  their  children  in  ir- 
regular attendance,  or  withdraw  them  temporarily  from  the 
•chool,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Such  irreg- 
ularity is  disheartening  to  the  teacher,  and  injurious  both 
to  the  school  and  the  individual  scholar ;  it  tends  to  de- 
stroy his  interest  in  the  school  and  his  ability  to  retain  an 
honorable  standing  in  his  classes.  It  is  the  manifest  duty 
of  every  parent,  therefore,  to  insist  upon  punctuality  in 
attendance  and  promptness  in  the  discharge  of  every 
school  duty. 

Once  more,  we  may  remark,  parents  should  never  pub- 
licly censure  the  teacher  for  supposed  faults.  Too  often 
has  he  been  tried,  condemned  and  executed  without  a 
liearing.  A  rebel  chastised  in  school,  has  told  his  griev- 
ances to  indulgent  parents  at  home  ;  they  believe  his  ex- 
aggerated stor)',  manifest  their  sympathy,  and,  without 
stopping  to  learn  the  facts  in  tho  case,  pass  judgment 
against  the  teacher.  Now  the  oflFended  parties  proceed  to 
excite  prejudice,  and  create  feeling  in  the  school  and  dis- 
trict, in  view  of  this  fancied  outrage,  until  half  the  neigh- 
borhood are  in  open  rebellion  against  a  faithful  master, 
whose  only  fault  is  that  he  did  not  crush  the  ofiFender  while 
in  his  power.  But  such  sympathy  and  opposition  are  all 
wrong;  unjust  to  the  teacher,  injurious  to  the  child  and 
ruinous  to  the  school.  The  teacher  has  a  right,  in  all 
cases,  to  demand  a  fair  trial  before  condemnation,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  maintain  supremacy  over  his  school,  at  all  haz- 
ards and  by  whatever  means  necessary.    If  the  pupil  or 
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parent  can  rightfully  interfere,  the  teacher's  oflSce  is   di- 
vested of  its  power  and  the  school^of  its  utility. 

Let  parents  consider  well  the  toils  and  hardships  of 
the  true  teacher,  and  learn  to  co-operate  and  sympathize 
with  him ;  let  them  pay  him  a  fair  compensation  for  his 
valuable  services,  and  render  him  all  needed  encourage- 
ment and  aid  ;  then  may  they  hope  to  secure  for  them- 
selves, their  children  and  their  couutry^,  the  lasting  bene- 
fits of  a  thorough  Common  School  Education.  0. 


SCHOOL    GYMNASTICS. 

BT  DIO   LEWIS,  M.  D. 

The  Bean-Bag  Exercises  are  the  best  to  begin  with. 

For  the  average  of  pupils  the  bags  should  be,  when  fin- 
ished, eight  or  nine  inches  square,  sewed  with  double 
linen  or  silk  thread,  and  three  quarters  filled  with  beans. 

The  beans  should  be  rinsed  until  the  water  runs  from 
them  quite  clean,  and  then  dried  before  they  are  put  into 
the  bags.  As  often  as  once  in  two  weeks  the  bags  should 
be  emptied  and  washed,  and  as  often  as  once  a  month  the 
beans  should  be  rinsed. 

The  young  ladies  who  continue  to  nse  the  dirty  bags 
which  I  see  every  where,  soiling  their  clothes  and  hands 
and  filling  their  lungs  with  fine  dust,  must  have  a  strong 
instinct  for  exercise. 

The  bags  ought  not  to  be  nsed  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  each  day,  and  never  at  all  except  under  the  eye 
of  the  teacher,  and  with  thorough   discipline. 

When  a  military  company  shall  prosper  with  dirty  musk- 
ets and  bad  discipline,  then  a  school  may  continue  to  feel 
a  lively  interest  in  these  bag  exercises,  managed  as  they 
usually  have  been. 

A  trunk  or  box  with  a  lock,  in  which  these  bags  may 
be  kept  when  not  in  use,  is  a  good  expedient.  All  this 
will  cost  but  little  money  and  time,  and  must  be  carefully 
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observed  by  all  who  would  Dot  see  their  pupils  kick  a 
mass  of  dirty  bags  into  a  dirty  comer,  to  leave  them  there 
in  disgust.  Schools  in  which  I  have  taught  between  one 
and  two  years,  use  the  bags  now  with  more  than  double 
the  interest  of  the  first  month. 


Fig.  1. 
held   up  as  high  as 
loud  voice. 


No.  1.  Arrange  your  players  in 
two  classes,  standing  in  the  aisles 
between  the  desks,  or  otherwise. 
The  classes  should  face  each  other 
and  be  about  six  feet  apart.  Each 
pupil  plays  with  the  one  standing 
exactly  opposite  him,  one  bag  to  each 
couple.  The  teacher  gives  the  word, 
one,  two  J  three ;  and  the  bag  is  thrown 
backward  and  forward,  ten,  twenty, 
or  fifty  times,  as  the  teacher  may  in- 
dicate. It  should  bo  thrown  from 
the  position  represented  in  Fig.  1, 
and  never  tossed  from  the  lap.  As 
each  couple  finishes  the  number  an- 
nounced by   the   leader,  the  bag  is 

may  be,  and   the  number  cried  in  a 


No.  2.  The  same  as 
No.  1 ,  except  the  right 
hand  only  is  used,  the 
lefl  one  being  held  on 
the  side  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 


No.  3.  Same  as  No. 
2,  except  the  left  hand 
is  used  in  throwing  the 
bag,  while  the  right 
hand  is  held  on  the  side. 


I'ig.  3. 
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No.  4.     Same  as  the  last,  except  the  bag  is  thrown  from 
the   position  represented  in  JKgr.  3. 


No.  5.  Same  as  the  last, 
except  the  bag  is  thrown  with 
one  hand,  as  shown  in  Fig,  4. 

No.  6.  Same  as  No.  6,  ex- 
cept the  left  hand  alone  is 
employed. 

No.  7.  Hold  the  bag  as  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  5  and  throw 
over  the  head  to  your  partner 
ten  to  fifty  times,  as  in  all  the 
previous  ones. 


Fig.  Q 


*'ig.  *- 


No.  8.  Throw  from 
the  position  represented 
in  Fig.  6.  In  catching, 
the  hands  must  be  held 
in  the  same  position. 


No.  9.     Same  as  last, 
except  the  left   hand  is 
^used   in    the   throwing 
and  catching. 

Fig  6.  Fig.  7. 

No.  10.  Each  player  turning  his  right  side  toward 
his  partner,  will  throw  it  from  the  point  of  the  elbow^ 
keeping  the  fore  arm  vertical^  as  seen  in  Fig.  7. 

No.  11.     Same  as  the  last,  except  with  the  left  hand. 
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No.  12.    Prom   the  position  shown  in  Fig  8,  toss   the 
bag  from  ten  to  fifty  times,  as  in  all  previous  exercises. 

No.  13.     Turning    your  right    side  toward  your  part- 
ner, throw  the  bag  from  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

No.  14.     Same  as  the  last,  except  the  throwing  is  to  bo 
done  with  the  left  hand. 

No.  15.     Turning  your  right  side  toward  your  partner, 
again  throw  with  both  hands  from  the  chest. 

No.  16.     Turning  the  left   side,  throw  with  both  hands 
from  the  chest. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9 


Fig.  10. 


No.  17.     Turning  your  right  side  to  your  partner,  throw 
the  bag  from  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  10. 


I«  learning  your  amhition  ? 

There's  no  royal  road ; 
Alike  the  peer  and  peasant 

Mii8t  climb  to  her  abode  ; 
Who  feels  the   thirst  of  knowledge, 

In  Helicon  may  slake  it. 
If  he  has  still  the  Roman  will 

To  find  a  M'ay  or  roak«  it. 
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"IN  HONOR  PREFERRING  ONE  ANOTHER." 

Lois  Vanderberg,  with  her  shawl  over  her  head,  had 
been  standing  at  the  gate  more  than  half  an  hour,  in  the 
chili  evening  air,  looking  vainlj^  for  her  little  brother, 
Pierre,  when  suddenly  the  boy  appeared  through  the 
thick  mist  as  if  he  had  risen  out  of  the  earth. 

•'Ah,  here  you  are,"  cried  Lois,  ''  how  slowly  you  must 
have  walked.  Father  has  been  waiting  an  hour  for  his 
paper.  But  come  now,  do  hurry  in  out  of  the  rain.  Wc 
have  got  a  splendid  roaring  fire  for  this  dreary  night,  and 
we're  going  to  have  hot  cakes  for  tea  I  " 
But  to  this  cherry  intelligence  little  Pierre  only  respond- 
ed, **  Pm  sure  1  don't  care  if  we  are,"  in  such  a  dismal 
tone,  that,  as  they  entered  the  bright  fireJighted  kitchen, 
Lois  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  great  anxiety. 

"  Vm  afraid  you're  sick,  Pierre,"  said  she,  seeing  very 
cle'irly  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 

'•  No,  don't  trouble  me  ;  I'm  only  tired." 

Nevertheless,  Lois  noticed  that  when  he  had  hung  away 
his  (lump  coat  and  tippet,  he  seated  himself  by  the  win- 
dow as  far  as  possible  from  the  bright,  cheerful  fire,  and 
hid  Ills  head  behind  the  curtain. 

*'  Now,  Pierre,"  she  whispered,  following  him,  "  yon 
muf^t  tell  nie  what  has  happened." 

"  Don't  ask  me,  sister,"  said  Pierre,  melting  a  little,  V  I 
am  ashamed  to  toll." 

But  Lois  persisted,  and  she  had  such  kind,  "  taking  " 
ways,  that,  as  Pierre  would  have  told  you,  she  never  let 
down  her  little  bucket  of  s^'mpathy  into  Pierre's  heart 
without  drawing  up  nearly  all  of  his  troubles. 

"Well,  Lois,"  said- he  slowly,  •*  in  the  first  place,  you 
know  liow  anxious  father  has  been  that  I  should  be  'head 
boy '  at  school  this  year,  and  you  know  how  I've  studied 
early  and  late,  and  have'nt  missed  a  single  lesson?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  cried  Lois. 

''  Then  you  know  that  Herbert  Bell  is  the  only  other 
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boy  who  has  been  studying  so  hard,  and  I'm  sure  I  can 
remember  at  least  three  times  he  has  missed  this  quar- 
ter/^ 

"Yes,  well?" 

"  Well,  to-day,  Mr.  Simmons  asked  me  to  stay  a  few 
minutes  after  school,  and  when  the  scholars  were  all  gone, 
lie  said — 

"  '  I've  been  very  much  pleased  with  some  of  my  schol- 
ars lately,  and  I've  been  thinking  I  should  like  to  give  the 
one  who  has  the  most  good  marks  at  the  end  of  the  quar- 
ter 8ome  reward  for  his  industry  and  good  behavior. 
Now  what  should  you  think  a  boy,  about  your  age,  would 
like  best  for  a  present  this  winter?  '  0  Lois,  you  can't 
think  how  my  heart  beat  I  I  thought  right  away,  ^  Fm 
»uro  he  means  we,'  and  I'm  afraid  he  knew  that  I  thought 
so,  for  it  seemed  to  burn  right  through  ray  cheeks.  But 
in  a  minute  1  said,  just  as  carelessly  as  I  could,  *  Why,  I 
should  think,  sir,  a  boy  couldn't  like  anything  better  than 
a  nice  little  sled,  with  iron. shoes,  and  painted  bright  red,' 
for  you  know,  Lois,  I've  wanted  one  three  winters,  and 
father  never  could  afford  it,and  now  ^times'  are  harder  thun 
ever.  Well,  he  smiled,  and  said  he  should  think  that 
would  please  a  boy,  and  then  he  looked  right  in  my  laco, 
and  said,  ^  What  do  you  think  of  Herbert  Bell?  Isn't  lie 
about  as  good  a  scholar  as  we  have  in  school?' I  declare,  Loi?, 
if  my  cheeks  burned  before,  I  felt  this  time  as  if  n:y  whole 
head  had  tumbled  off  into  the  stove,  and  I  was  choking 
with  the  smoke  besides.  I  couldn't  spejik  for  a  raoraent^ 
but  just  pretended  I  had  a  terrible  cough,  and  by  and  by 
I  just  managed  to  say — 

"  ^  Yes,  sir,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  better  fellow  in  all 
the  world,' 

"  '  That's  all  right,'  said  Mr.  Simmons,  wQry  kindly,  'and 
now  I've  one  more  favor  to  ask  of  you.  As  you  and  Her- 
bert'are  such  very  good  friends,  your  tastes  must  be  some- 
thing alike,  and  I  should  like  some  pleasant  Saturday  ta 
take  you  with  me  to  the  city,  to  help  me  pick  out  just  the 
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right  kind  of  a  sled,  for  it's  a  good  while  since  I  was  a 
boy,  and  Pm  afraid  I  don't  know  so  much  about  some 
things  as  I  did  then.' 

"  I  hardly  remember  what  1  said,  sister,  but  pretty  soon 
I  was  out  on  the  road,  thinking  I  knew  just  how  that  wick- 
ed old  Haman  felt,  for  you  see  I  thought  /was  the  boy 
Mr.   Simmons   delighted  to  honor,  and  instead  of  that  I 

must  go  to  B and  pick  out  a  pretty  sled  for  my  Mor- 

decai."  Pierre's  voice  shook,  and  leaning  his  hand  against 
the  window  he  stared  out  into  the  dark,  rainy  night. 

"  But,  Pierre,"  said  Lois,  "  Pm  sure  you're  not  at  all 
like  that  bad  Haman.  You  certainly  don't  hate  your 
Mordecai." 

"  No,  indeed,  sister ;  there  's  all  the  comfort  there  is  in 
the  matter.*' 

"  Not  at  all,"  cried  Lois:  "  there's  something  more.  I 
think  it  was  a  VQvy  great  honor  for  Mr.  Simmons  to  con- 
suit  you  about  the  present.  It  showed  that  he  thought 
you  had  a  noble,  generous  heart,  and  were  above  all  feel- 
ings of  envy  and  jealousy." 

*^  I  never  thought  of  <Aa^,"  said  Pierre  brightening ; 
'*but  then,  sister,"  he  added  more  sadly,  "  Pm  pretty  sure 
he  saw  what  I  was  thinking  about,  and  knew  just  how 
mean  I  was." 

"  Not  so  very  mean  after  all,''  said  Lois,  smiling.  "  It 
was  kind  in  you  to  praise  Herbert — " 

'*  Why,  sister,"  interrupted  Pierre,  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise. "  What  else  could  I  do  ?  Didn't  I  have  to  tell 
t\\Q  truth?'' 

"  To  be  sure,"'  said  Lois,  smiling  still  more,  **  but  I  do 
not  believe  Mr.  Simmons  has  such  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
you.  He  knows  very  well  how  hard  it  is  for  a  boy  who 
lias  studied  as  ijou  have,  to  stand  aside,  and  let  some  one 
else  take  trie  first  place.  Ah,  yes,  little  Pierre,  we  all 
liave  to  struggle  very  hard  and  pray  a  great  deal  before 
%ve  can  very  cheerfully  '  in  honor  prefer  one  another,'  " 

''  But  you  can  do  it  at  last,  sister? " 
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"  Oh,  yes ;  we  can  so  far  conquer  our  selfishness  for 
Christ's  sake,  that  at  last  we  shall  very  much  prefer  other 
people's  happiness  to  our  own." 

Pierre  looked  thoughtful,  but  was  much  comforted,  and 
so  far  reconciled  to  life,  that  the  call  to  supper  and  nice 
hot  cakes  was  by  no  means  disregarded. 

One  pleasant  Saturday,  a  few  weeks  after,  Pierre  rush- 
ed in  with  a  bright  face. 

*'  Well,  sister,  it 's  done  at  last.  1  and  Mr.  Simmons 
have  bought  the  sled,  and  it  is  a  regular  beauty.  Its  name 
is  ^  Rocket,'  and  it 's  the  brightest  red.  Oh  !  won't  Her- 
bert's eyes  snap  !  But  now,  sister,  do  you  think  it  was 
wrong  for  me  to  wish  for  one  too  ?  There  were  plenty 
more  beauties  in  the  store,  but  they  cost  money,"  and  little 
Pierre  sighed.  "  Never  mind"  he  continued  bravely, 
"  Herbert  is  just  the  best  fellow, — and  I  really  do  think 
at  last,  that  if  only  one  of  us  could  have  it,  I  would  rath- 
er it  should  b«  he,  and  I  think  PU  give  him  my  little  flag, 
too,  so  every  thing  will  be  complete,  and  people  will  know 
the  establishment  goes  for  the  '  Union.'  And  oh,  sister,  I 
almost  forgot, — examination  will  end  Wednesday,  and  I'm 
to  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  sled.  But  do  you 
know,  I'm  afraid  Herbert  half  .suspects,  for  he  is  in  the 
greatest  spirits,  and  says  he  knows  something  splendid 
that's  going  to  happen  before  long.  Some  of  the  boys 
have  got  hold  of  it,  too,  I'm  sure,  for  one  of  them  said  to- 
day, '  There's  something  going  on  right  under  your  nose, 
Pierre,  but  Dutch  people  never  get  their  eyes  open  till  4 
o'clock.'  I  was  so  happy  I  didn't  mind  it  a  bit,  and  only 
laughed  to  think  how  much  wiser  I  was  than  any  of 
them." 

The  great  Wednesday  came.  Herbert  and  Pierre  pass- 
ed very  fine  examinations,  and  at  the  close  Pierre  arose 
to  deliver  the  speech  which  had  been  carefully  prepared 
for  the  occasion. 

"  Herbert  Bell,"  began  Pierre,  but,  (how  awkward  I ) 
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there  was  Herbert  coming  forward,  too,  and  beginning: — 

"  Pierre  Vanderberg —  " 

"  Keep  still,  Herbert,"  whispered  Pierre,  "  I  am  to  make 
a  speech,  and  present  you  with  a  sled.-' 

"  Just  exactly  what  I  am  to  do  fur  you^'  whispered 
back  Herbert,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

Poor  bewildered  Pierre  looked  imploringly  at  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, who  rising,  said  — 

*'  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  decide  this  matter,  and  say 
that  the  sled  belongs  to  Pierre  Vanderberg^  who  has  ten 
more  good  marks  than  Herbert." 

"  0  Mr.  Simmons,"  cried  poor  Pierre,  but  entirely  broke 
down,  while  Herbert  shook  his  hand  as  ii'  it  were  a  pump- 
Jiandle.  Lois  wiped  her  eyes  in  a  corner,  and  the  boys, 
who  were  all  in  the  secret,  made  the  old  school-room  shake 
with  a  perfect  tempest  of  applause. — Selected. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  LYON. 


They  have  borne  him  away  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
Afar  from  the  field  where  he  fell, 
From  the  soil  where  he  battled  so  nobly  for  right, 
From  the  comrades  who  loved  him  so  well^; 
>fear  the  graves  of  his  kindred  have  laid  him  to  rest 
"Where  the  flowers  of  .New  England  shall   bloom  on  hii 
breast. 

Ah !  sad  is  the  requiem  we  chant  o'er  his  grave, 

As  we  muse  on  the  path  that  he  trod, 

And  we  mourn  that  so  valiant  and  kindly  a  heart 

Thus  early  is  still,  'neath  the  sod ; 

But  so  nobly  he  fought,  and  so  bravely  he  died, 

Tnough  we  weep  for  his  loss,  *tis  with  heart-swelling  pride. 

Not  alone  in  the  hearts  of  his  kindred  he  lives, 
Not  alone  shall  Connecticut  claim 
The  grave  of  her  hero. — ^lissouri's  broad  plains 
Exultiintly  echo  his  tame  ;j 
And  the  tears  of  a  nation  shall  hallow  the  place 
Where  his  ashes  repose  with  the  graves  of  his  race. 
Pjiiia,  in.,  Oct.  6,  1861.  H.  M.  G, 
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BE  PATIENT  WITH  CHILDREN. 

"  Ye  have  need  of  patience  1  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
true  than  this,  and  nothing  is  more  applicable  to  those  who 
have  to  do  with  boys  and  girls.  There  are  so  many  prov- 
ocations which  demand  endurance,  so  many  faults  which 
require  correction,  so  much  carelessness  which  provokes 
rebuke,  and  so  much  perverseness  which  calls  for  iirmness 
and  control,  that  "  teachers  of  babes,''  if  not  of  a  temper 
absolutely  angelic,  need  to  have  "  line  upon  line — lino  up- 
on line,  precept  upon  precept — precept  upon  precept,"  to 
aid  in  the  work  which  has  fallen  to  their  lot. 

There  are  so  many  temptations  and  accessories  to  im- 
patience, too.  It  is  so  easy  and  so  natural  foV  the  strong 
to  tyrannize  over  the  weak.  Absolute  power  is  too  ffe- 
quently  abused ;  and  the  power  which  a  parent  or  a  teacher 
exercises  over  a  child  is  so  far  absolute  that  immediate 
resistance  can  be  rendered  unavailing.  True  ;  the  parent 
has  parental  tenderness  and  love  to  restrain  the  impetuos- 
ity of  impatience,  but  the  teacher  has  not;  and  if  parents 
are  often,  in  spite  of  natural  barriers,  impetuous,  what 
wonder  that  teachers  are  so,  too. 

It  is  lesstrouble,  sofar  as  the  present  time  is  concerned, 
to  blame,  and  scold,  and  punish  a  child  for  negligence,  stu- 
pidity, or  misconduct,  than  to  explain,  reason,  and  in- 
struct.  It  takes  less  time  to  box  a  boy's  ears  for  being 
mischievous,  or  to  push  a  girl  into  a  bedrooil  "  all  by  her- 
self," for  being  idle,  or  talkative,  or  troublesome,  than  it 
does  to  investigate  intentions  and  motives,  or  to  inquire 
into  causes ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  patience  of 
the  most  patient  sometimes  gives  way ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  to  be  deplored  when  it  does  give  way.  In  one  hour — 
in  less  time  than  this — in  one  minute,  evil  may  be  wrought 
which  will  undo  the  work  of  months,  or  which  years  of  judi- 
cious treatment  will  not  obliterate.  Do  we  sa)',  then,  that 
children  should  be  indulged  and  pampered,  and  their 
faults  overlooked  ?    No  ;  this,  again,  seems  easier  to  tho 
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indulgent  and  self-indulgent  teacher  than  the  wearying 
work  of  constant  watchfulness  and  wise  circumspection. 
But  patience  is  as  much  required  in  the  avoidance  of  false 
indulgence  as  in  the  banishment  of  undue  or  injudicious 
severity.  It  is  easier,  for  the  moment,  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  and  dispositions  of  children  than  to  oppose  or  reg- 
ulate them ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  Patience  should 
**  have  her  perfect  work."  Oh,  ye  teachers  of  the  young, 
"  ye  have  need  of  patience  ?  ^'  And  not  patience  only. 
In  the  proper  exercise  of  discipline,  discrimination  and 
keen  perception  must  be  united  with  it,  or  even  patience 
will  fail.  Perhaps  no  two  children  in  any  given  number 
are  precisely  alike  in  formation  of  mind,  disposition,  and 
general  capacity.  One  will  be  timid,  another  bold;  one 
sensitive,  another  obtuse ;  one  quick,  another  slow.  In 
different  things,  and  at  different  times,  the  same  boy  or 
girl  may  exhibit  contradictory  qualities,  and  yet  there 
shall  be  nothing  :n  all  this  that  ought  to  be  construed  into 
a  fault,  or  that  should  call  for  even  a  rebuke.  Patience 
here  will  be  lost  in  a  maze,  to  which  discrimination  alone 
can  furnish  the  clue,  and  that  not  always,  for  we  have  the 
word  of  inspiration  to  assure  us  that  "  the  heart  is  deceit* 
ful  above  all  things  ;  '*  but,  in  general,  perhaps,  the  heart 
of  a  child  may  be  pretty  correctly  read  by  those  who  do 
not,  idly  or  contemptuously,  neglect  its  study. 

At  all  events,  it  is  better  to  be  credulous  than  incredu- 
lous— better  ^hat  a  child  should  ten  times  escape  the  just 
punishment  of  a  fault  through  an  excess  of  patience,  than 
be  once  unjustly  punished  through  want  of  discrimination. 
The  memor)'  of  the  injustice  will  rankle  in  the  soul,  and 
produce  worse  fruits  there,  tenfold,  in  after  years,  than 
will  spring  from  the  consciousness  of  having  committed 
faults  innumerable  with  impunity. 

Teachers  or  parents  never  will  or  can  deal  wisely  with 
a  child  unless  they  dispense  with  impulse^  and  scrutinize, 
in  every  possible  way,  what  appears  worthy  of  condem* 
nation ;  and  the  best  way  to  follow  out  this  scrutiny   is 
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mentally  to  change  places  with  the  olBfender — to  be  a  child 
again — to  divest  one's  self  of  all  but  a  childish  judgment 
and  capacity — ^to  throw  back  one's  self  upon  childish 
views  and  feelings — and  to  submit  to  be  guided  by  child- 
ish reasonings,  and  then^  after  all,  if  there  be  a  doubt,  to 
give  the  child  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  But,  ohl  what  a 
deal  of  trouble  is  all  this  1  Very  well ;  we  are  not  think- 
ing aboutyourtrouble,butaboutthe  child's  good.  Though 
as  to  trouble,  the  best  way  of  doing  anything  is  the  least 
trouble  some  way  in  the  end.  But  by  trouble  you  mean 
painstaking,  time,  attention,  and  regard  to  the  ultimate 
object  Now,  can  anything  in  the  world,  worth  doing,  bo 
well  and  properly  accomplished  without  these  ?  Can  a 
pudding  be  made,  or  a  pig  be  fed,  or  a  beard  be  shaven, 
without  these  ?  Trouble !  shame  upon  those  who,  under 
the  selfish,  but  vain,  plea  of  saving  themselves  tronMe — 
present  trouble — make  trouble  for  others  in  after  years! 
Let  them  do  anything,  be  anything,  rather  than  teachers 
of  the  young. — Godey. 

TEACHING  ARITHMETIC. 
I  am  glad  that  — ^^  Modes  of  teaching  Arithmetics^ — have 
been  introduced  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  in  the  brief 
abstract  of  Mr.  Dana's  Lecture  given  in  a  recent  number. 
As  so  large  a  portion  of  scholars  in  our  schools  muke 
Arithmetic  their  principal  study,  it  is  especially  important 
that  the  betier  modes  of  teaching  it  should  be  employed. 
Will  you  allow  me,  therefore,  to  call  the  attention  of  some 
yof  our  younger  teachers  to  one  or  two  points  in  relation 
to  these  modes,  not  referred  to  in  the  Lecture  mentioned 
above,  which  seem  to  me  of  primary  importance,  and 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  very  much  neglected  in  many 
of  our  schools. 

WRITING  THE  SOLUTION  OP  PROBLEMS  UPON  THE  BLACKBOARD. 

Have  you  not  oftentimes,  Messrs.  Editors,  in  your  em- 
ployment as  teachers,  when  you  have  requested  one  of 
your  older  scholars  to  indicate  with  the  proper  mathe- 

24 
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matical  signn,  the  solution  of  a  simple  question  in  tbo 
lesson  of  the  day,  received  this  reply, — *^  I  donH  know 
how.^^  And  when  you  have  inquired,  if  it  was  not  as  easy 
to  write  the  signs  of  the  several  operations  to  be  perform- 
ed as  to  perform  them,  have  you  not  invariably  been  an- 
swered, "  /  can  do  tlhe  work  and  procure  the  answer  given 
in  the  Book,  but  1  donH  know  how  to  represent  it  on  the 
Blackboard!  " 

If  you  have  not  had  observation  of  this  kind  your 
scholars  have  been  more  fortunate  in  their  previous  train- 
ing than  many  of  mine.  So  frequently  and  constantly  has 
my  attention  been  called  to  the  deficiency  of  my  scholars 
in  this  particular,  that  I  have  come  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  prominent  things  to  receive  attention  at  every  recita- 
tion in  Arithmetic. 

To  explain  in  brief  what  I  mean  by  writing  the  solu- 
tion OF  PROBLEMS  ON  THE  BLACKBOARD,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  class  of  teachers  referred  to  above,  a 
little  in  this  direction,  let  me  suppose  that  the  lesson  ot 
the  day  contains  the  following  questions. — 

1.  Alexander  Green  bought  of  John  Fortune  a  hoxof  sugar  con- 
taining 475  lhs>  for  $30.  He  sold  1-3  q/*  it  for  8  cents  per  povnd, 
and  2'Sof  the  remainder  at  10  cents  per  pound.  What  is  the  val- 
ue of  what  remains  at  12  1-2  cents  per  pounds  and  what  does 
Green  maJce  hy  the  purchase  and  sale  ? 

The  class  having  properly  studied  the  lesson  will  bo 
able,  and  should  bo  required,  to  dispense  with  books  attho 
recitation,  and  this  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  disciplin- 
ing them  to  habits  of  attention  and  relieving  them  of  the 
aid  of  statements  copied  into  their  boots  from  the  work 
of  others.  The  teacher  reads  the  example  distinctly 
twice,  and  three  times  if  need  be,  and  then  requests  one, 
two  or  a  dozen  of  tlie  class  to  go  to  the  Black-board  an<l 
indicate  the  solution  of  both  questions.  These  correctly 
done  will  stand  as  follows : 
475  X  2-3  >:  1-3  /  .121-2  :^  value  of  wliatrciiiaiiic. 
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475  X  1-3  X  .08  +  475  X  2-3  X  2-3  X  -10  +  475  X  2-3 
X  1-3  X  .12  1-2  —  30.  =  Gain. 
2.  BougM  73  acresy  3  roodsy  and  30  rods^  of  land  for  $7,000, 
and  having  sold  10  HotAse  Lots,  each  30  rods  square,  for  $8.50 />«r 
square  rod^  I  dispose  of  the  remainder  at  2  cents  per  square  foot. 
How  much  do  I  gain  by  the  bargain  f 


78x4  +  3  X  40  +  30— 30X30  X  10  X  272  14  X  .02 
+  30  X  30  X  10  X  8.50  —  7000.  =  Gain. 

3.  How  many  yards  of  paper  will  it  take  to  cover  the  walls  of  a 
room  that  is  15  1-2  feet  long,  11  lAfeet  wide  and  7  B-4feet  high, 
the  paper  being  30  inches  wide  f  and  what  would  the  plastering  of 
the  room  cost  at  10  cents  per  square  yard  f  . 

15  1-2  +  1114  X  2  X  7  3-4       ^  ^    •    ,       .i 
1^3^  30,12 =  No.  yards  in  length. 

15  1-2  +  11  14  X  2  X  7  34  +  15  1-2  X  11  14 

1X9  ^  -^^^ 

Cost  of  plastering. 

4.  Two  men  in  Boston  hire  a  carriage  to  go  to  Concord,  N.  H,, 
and  back  again  for  $25,  the  distance  being  72  miles,  with  thepriv- 
ilege  of  taking  in  three  more  persons.  Having  gone  20  miles  they 
take  in  C,  At  Concord  they  take  in  D,  and  when  within  30  miles 
of  Boston,  on  their  return,  they  take  in  E,  How  much  shall  each 
pay? 

$25-144  X  [20  X  1-2  +  (72  —  20)  X  1-3  +  (72  —  30)  x 

1-4  +  30  X  1-5]  =  A  <fe  B  each  pays. 
$25,144  X  [(72  —  20)  X  1-3  +  (72  —  30)  X  14  +30  X 

1-5]  =  C  pays. 
$25-144  X  [(72  —  30)  X  14  +  30  X  1-5]  =  D  pays. 
$25-144  X  30  X  1-5  =  E  pays. 

5.  A.  At  wood  can  hoe  a  certain  field  in  lO  days.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  his  son  Jerry  he  can  hoe  it  in  7  days,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  son  Jacob  he  can  hoc  it  in  G  days.  In  how  many  days 
can  Jerry  and  Jacob  hoe  it  together  ?  and  in  how  many  days  will 
the  three  hoe  it  together  ? 

Work.  Work.  Day, 

(1.7  _i.io)4_   (l.G—  MO):!::   1  :    or 

<i:7-l-HM+(1.6-MO)      >^  ^  =  ^''''  ^^  ^''^' 
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Work.  Work.  Day. 

(1-7  —  1-10)  +  (1-6  —  140)  +  1-10  :  1  : :     1  :   or 

(1-7  — 1-10)  +  (1-6  —  1-10)  +  140  ^  l  =  -*^»8-  ^  2d. 

The  foregoing  will,  donbtlesB,  be  sufficient  to  show  what 
I  mean  by  writing  solutions  on  the  Blackboard,  and  I 
proceed  to  a  second  point  of  importance  in  teaching  Arith- 
metic,— second  not  in  importance,  but  only  in  the  order 
of  recitation, — and  that  is, 

TRAINING  SCHOLARS  TO    EXPLAIN    IN    EXACT    MATHEMATICAL 
AND  GRAMMATICAL  LANGUAGE  THESE  WRITTEN  SOLUTIONS. 

In  doing  this,  e>nery  teacher  will  need  to  exercise  much 
patience  and  perseverance.  A  majority  of  scholars  not 
having  been  accustomed  to  do  this,  will  at  first  make  hard 
work  of  it,  both  for  themselves  and  their  teacher.  But 
let  neither  teacher  nor  scholar  spare  effort  or  time  to  se- 
cure proficiency  in  this  matter.  A  little,  accurately^  thor- 
oughly and  understandingly  done  in  arithmetic,  is  worth 
more  to  the  scholar  than  going  through  the  book  a  doz- 
en times  in  the  way  that  many  do.  And  in  this  particu- 
lar, especially,  will  the  superiority  of  one  teacher  over 
another  be  manifest,  for,  as  in  teaching  reading,  so  in 
mathematical  reasoning,  the  teacher  must  exhibit,  over 
and  over  again,  a  specimen  for  the  observation  and  imi- 
tation of  the  learner. 

To  illustrate,   briefly,  in  this,  take  the  last  of  the   fore- 
going Examples.     In  how  many  days  will  Jerry  and  Ja- 
cob hoe  the  field  together  ? 
Statement.        ^  1  xr    ^ 

(P?— 1-10) +(1.6—1-10)  X  ^ = -"0-  ™y» 

Explanation. — It  will  take  them  as  many  days  as  that 
part  of  the  work  which  they  can  together  do  in  one  day 
is  contained  times  in  unity,  or  the  whole  work  to  be  done. 
By  the  first  condition  of  the  question,  the  Father  and 
Jerry  can  do  the  work  in  7  days  ;  therefore,  in  one  day, 
they  can  do  1-7  part  of  it ;  but  the  Father  alone  can  do  it 
in  10  days,  therefore,  in  one  day,  he  can  do  1-10  part  of  it. 
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Hence  1-7  of  the  work,  what  the  Father  aud  Jerry  can  do 
in  one  day,  mirvua  1-10,  what  the  Father  alone  can  do  in 
one  day,  will  represent  what  Jerry  can  do  in  one  day. 
By  the  second  condition,  the  Father  and  Jacob  can  do 
the  work  in  6  days;  therefore,  in 'one  day,  they  can  do 
1-6  part  of  it.  Hence  1-6  of  the  work,  what  they  togeth- 
er can  do  in  one  day,  mini^  1-10  of  the  work,  what  the 
Father  can  do  in  one  day,  will  represent  what  Jacob  can 
do  in  one  day.  ^ 

Hence  1-7  —  1-10  of  the  work,  what  Jerry  wul  do  in 
one  d^y  fpbia  1-6  —  1-10  of  the  work,  what  Jacob  will  do  in 
one  day,  will  represent  what  they  both  will  do  in  one  day, 
and  it  will  take  as  many  times  one  day  for  them  to  do  the 
work  required,  as  the  part  of  the  work  thns  indicated  as 
done  by  them  in  one  day,  is  contained  times  in  unity  or 
the  work  to  be  done. 

One  example  further,  to  indicate  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  proper  phraseology  in  these  explanations,  and  that 
from  Colbum's  Mental  Arithmetic,  the  best  of  all  Arith- 
metics in  the  bands  of  a  competent,  and  the  poorest  of  all 
in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent^  teacher.  ''  Six  sevenths 
offorty4wo  are  four  ninths  of  hew  many  fifths  of  forty  ? 
Expression.      42 

^  .    ■     X  9 


-^45:5— =  10  1-8. 

Explanation.  One  seventh  of  forty-two  is  six.  If  six 
4s  one  seventh  of  Foriy4vx),  six  sevenths  wUl  he  six  times  as 
numy.  Six  times  six  are  thirty-six.  (Thirty-six  is  four 
ninths  of  how  many  fifths  of  forty  ?)  Ifthirty-eix  is  four 
ninths  ofscmkie  number,  one  ninth  of  that  number  vM  be  one 
fourth  as  many.  One  fourth  of  thirty-six  is  nine.  If  nine 
is  one  ninth  of  the  number,  nine  ninths,  which  make  the 
number,  wiU  be  nine  times  as  many.  Nine  times  nine  are 
eighty-one.  (Eighty-one  is  how  many  fifths  of  forty?) 
One  fifth  of  forty  is  eight,  and  eight  is  contained  in  eighty- 
one^  tep  and  one  eighth  times.  Therefore,  six  sevenths  offer- 
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ty  two  are  four  ninths  of  ten  and  one  eighth  times  one  fifth 
of  forty. 

In  this  simple  example  I  have  marked  the  process  of 
reasoning  with  italics,  to  distinguish  it  from  its  applicar 
tion,  and  this  because  within  my  own  observation,  many 
teachers  entirely  neglect  this,  and  thereby  despoil  the  en- 
tire process  of  mathematical  beauty — the  heauty  of  preci- 
8um, 

One  l^ng  more  in  reference  to  Colburn's  Lessons. 
Though  designed  to  be  purely  a  Mental  Arithmetic, 
teachers  of  it  will  find,  if  they  make  the  experiment,  that 
training  their  classes  to  write  the  solutions  on  the  Black- 
board, will  greatly  increase  their  interest  in  the  exercise 
and  at  the  same  time  more  effectually  qualify  them  for 
the  study  of  written  arithmetic. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  would  like  to  say  on  these 
points,  but  I  designed  to  be  brief,  and  will  close  by  re- 
questing some  one  of  your  readers  to  furnish  for  our  com- 
mon benefit,  through  your  columns,  a  solution  for 
the  following,  found  in  Greenleaf's  Higher  Arithmetic. 
(I  quote  from  memory.) 

Four  men,  A^  By  C  and  D,  bought  a  Grinditone  whose  diameter 
was  forty  inches.  It  they  pay  for  it  equaUyjit  is  required  to  fnd 
whai  number  of  inches,  in  equity^  each  shall  grind  off  from  the 
semi-diameter  in  the  order  of  the  letters  ahovsy  allowing  the  diameter 
of  the  orifice  for  the  axle  to  he  four  inches  ? 

In  the  solution  requested,  I  would  not  only  wish  for  the 
simple  mathematical  formulsd,  but  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram and  verbal  explanation,  or  in  other  words  the  entire 
discussion  of  the  question,  both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
which  the  teacher  would  require  in  the  school-room. 

Teaghsr. 


It  is  not  what  we  earn,  but  what  we  save,  that  makes 
us  rich ;  it  is  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  digest,  that 
makes  us  strong ;  it  is  not  what  we  read,  but  what  we  re- 
member, that  makes  us  learned. 
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MORAL  CULTURE. 

Says  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Slade,  whose  memory  sheds 
such  a  rich  halo  over  Vermont,  and  whom  the  mighty  West 
delight  to  honor  as  their  benefactor : — 

"  Education,  in  its  broad  and  just  sense,  is  the  training 
of  the  Human  Soul  —  the  man  —  the  whole  man  —  Intel- 
lect, Conscience,  and  Heart." 

Children  and  youth  should  be  taught  to  feel  morally 
responsible  for  their  every  act.  Too  apt  are  they  to  think 
that,  because  they  are  young,  they  may  do  with  impunity, 
things  that  would  be  wrong  in  older  persons,  holding  their 
parents  and  teachers  responsible.  And  they  are,  some- 
times, to  be  blamed.  Too  often  do  they  excuse  youthful 
follies,  by  saying,  '•  every  one  must  sow  his  wild  oats," — 
a  saying  that  has  done  incalculable  wrong.  Does  not  ev- 
ery one  know  that  as  a  man  sows  so  shall  he  reap  ?  If, 
then,  he  sows  "  wild  oats  "  in  his  youth,  most  assuredly 
shall  he  reap  their  legitimate  fruit. 

The  child  should  be  taught  to  do  right  always,  because 
it  is  right,  because  duty  to  his  Creator  requires  it,  and  be- 
cause happiness,  even  in  this  world,  is  to  be  found  only  in 
doing  right.  Paul  says,  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  in 
the  Lord ;  for  this  is  right;  V  the  best  reason  in  the  world 
for  any  course  of  conduct,  it  is  right.  To  secure  this  cul- 
ture, the  Conscience  should  be  so  delicately  trained  that 
it  will  shrink  from  the  very  appearance  of  evil.  Although 
proper  authority  should  not  be  questioned,  yet  the  child 
should  be  taught  to  obey,  not  because  the  law  says  he 
must,  but  because  the  law  is  just,  and  obedience  is  right. 
Such  training,  and  such  heart  culture  will  alone  fit  him  to 
become  a  free  man — a  fit  member  of  this  government  of 
kings. 

What  is  Culture  without  this  moral  training?  Cultivate 
the  development  of  the  body  only,  and  you  have  aHeenan 
or  a  Morissey,  whose  brutality  would  put  to  shame  the 
better  class  of  brutes.  Cultivate  the  mind  only,  and  you 
a  ve  an  Aaron  Burr,  who  lived  only  to  blight  the  happiness 
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of  others,  that  his  own  sensual  appetites  and  boundless 
ambition  might  be  gratified.  Education  is  power,  but  the 
education  of  the  body  and  intellect,  without  a  correspond- 
ing culture  and  development  of  the  moral  nature,  produo- 
es  a  power  for  immense  evil.  The  Elements  are  full  of 
power,  and  when  restrained  and  guided  hj  their  Maker's 
hand,  agencies  of  untold  good  ;  but  let  them  loose,  and  de- 
vastation and  destruction  line  their  pathway.  A  steam- 
engine  under  the  guidance  of  the  steady  hand  of  the  skill- 
ful and  experienced  engineer,  is  a  power  both  harmless 
and  eminently  useful ;  but  let  the  st«am  on,  and  remove 
the  engineer,  or  palsy  his  arm,  and  it  becomes  the  agency 
of  death  and  ruin. 

So  it  is  with  man.  Give  him  the  thorough  thre&fdld 
culture  of  body,  mind  and  heart,  and  he  becomes  an  hon- 
or to  his  race,  strewing  his  pathway  through  life  with 
blessings  and  good  will.  He  is  honored,  respected  and 
'beloved.  But  give  him  intellectual  culture  alone,  unac- 
companied by  a  sense  of  accountability  to  his  (Jod  or  to 
his  fellow  men,  and  who  can  estimate  the  evil  he  may  do  ? 
Let  the  history  of  a  Gataline  among  the  ancients,  or  of  an 
Arnold  of  our  own  age,  or  of  the  traitors  of  today,  answer. 

In  the  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  last,  we 
have  endeavored  to  set  forth  our  own  views  of  the  cul- 
ture demanded  by  the  times.  We  will  briefly  allude  to 
some  of  the  reasons  for  our  conclusions. 

Look  at  the  different  portions  of  our  republic  at  tho 
present  time.  New  England  was  planted  in  tears  and 
sown  in  prayers.  Her  children  were  trained  up  in  the 
"fear  of  the  Lord,"  which  the  Bible  tells  us  many  times, 
"is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  Churches  and  schools 
were  planted  with  every  settlement,  and  in  the  integrity 
and  stem  morality  of  this  severe  culture,  were  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  country's  greatness.  Prom  New  Eng- 
land the  influence  of  this  culture  has  extended  to  theMid-^ 
die  and  Western  States,  and  has  done  much  to  mold  into 
harmony  with  our  institutions  the  vast  multitudes  of  the 
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ignorant  poor  that  have  there  sought  refuge  from  the  de- 
caying tyrannies  of  Europe.  Throughout  this  whole  re- 
gion, prosperity,  peace  and  quiet  now  reign,  scarcely 
disturbed  by  the  flocking  of  thousaiids  of  our  citizens  to 
arms  for  the  defense  of  our  liberties  and  nationality. 

But  how  is  it  in  that  portion  of  our  country  where  this 
broad  culture  is  withheld  from  the  masses, — where  the 
doctrine  is  boldly  advanced  that  all  government  exists  by 
force,  that  the  right  to  govern  rests  with  the  few,  and  that 
it  is  the  consequent  duty  of  the  many  to  obey  ?  Who 
would  exchange  the  fruits  of  such  a  culture  as  our  fathers 
have  bequeathed  to  us,  for  the  unquiet  and  anarchy  which 
now  reign  supreme  in  the  Gulf  States  ? 

Let  us,  then,  dear  readers,  one  and  all,  teachers  and 
students,  parents  and  citizens,  as  we  love  our  country  and 
as  we  hope  for  our  posterity  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
privileges  which  are  now  so  richly  bestowed  upon  us^ 
seek  for  ourselves  and  for  those  under  our  care  this  broad 
culture.  Let  us  learn  from  the  troublous  times  in  which 
we  now  must  live  and  act,  and  which  threaten  to  destroy 
the  beautiful  fabric  that  has  been  reared  up  under  the 
protection  of  our  noble  Constitution,  that  the  intelligence, 
integrity  and  virtue  of  the  people,  are  the  true  and  only 
safe  conservators  of  our  liberties.  And,  finally,  let  us 
learn  that  he  only  is  worthy  to  be  a  freeman  under  that 
Constitution,  who  has  first  freed  himself  from  that  worst 
of  bondages,  subjection  to  passion  and  appetite.         L. 

English  Literature  presents  to  the  hungry  reader  a  rich 
variety  of  solid  dishes.  One  can  take  a  cot  of  tender  and  juicy 
Lamb,  or  a  slice  of  Bacon ;  nor  are  the  Greenes  wanting.  If  he 
is  not  fond  of  smoked  meat,  there  is  the  original  Hogg,  or  he  may 
choose  a  Suckling,  or  a  Eyd.  He  may  have  a  Boyle,  if  not  a  roast ; 
and  if  he  is  fond  of  fish,  there's  Pollock.  Some  like  a  dish  of 
Crabbe— a  little  crusty,  yet  many  prefei*  a  poet  still  more  Shelly. 
And  what  for  dessert  ?  O^e.  To  wash  all  those  good  tbinga 
down  there  is  plenty  of  Porter,  and  flowing  Bowles,  with  a  Butler 
to  serve  them.  With  snch  a  feast  before  him,  one  may  ^  laugh  and 
grow  fat "  until  he  gets  Akenside,  and  all  Scott  free.  What  th^ 
Dickens  can  he  want  more ! — [Home  Journal. 
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EPITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 

VT.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.— The  5th  annual  Repobt 
is  on  our  table.  It  is  one  the  most  interesting  documents  of  the 
kind,  and  decidedly  tlie  best  that  our  excellent  Board  and  Secre- 
tary have  profluced.  We  should  be  glad  to  re-produce  the  whole 
of  it  and  pkicc  it  in  the  hands  of  every  intelligent  person  in  Ver- 
mont. But  we  can  only  print  extracts  from  the  Report  from  time 
to  time,  with  some  gleanings  from  Mr.  Adams'  extensive  review  of 
the  condition  of  our  common  schools,  and  the  progress  of  our  cause. 
The  Secretary's  Report  shows  an  increased  interest  in  popular  ed- 
ucation in  the  Stale.  This  certainly  is  encouraging;  for  anything 
is  better  than  stupidity.  Signs  of  life  are  omens  for  good.  Teach- 
ers' wages  have  advanced,  which  indicates  a  better  appreciation  of 
their  services.  Average  wages  for  male  teachers  per  month  was 
SI 7.72  ;  of  females,  S7.92.  Whole  number  of  heads  of  families  in 
the  State,  58,584  ;  number  of  children  between  the  age  of  four  and 
eighteen,  85,892.  The  amount  of  money  paid  male  teachers, 
S70,66G;amoimt  paid  female  teachers,  S97,l 98.  This  indicates 
that  females  are  employed  much  more  than  males,  and  shows  that 
public  sentiment  is  correct  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
classes,  and  especially  as  to  the  economy  of  employing  females. 
In  a  majority  of  our  common  schools,  and  with  teachers  as  they 
are,  females  will  do  better  service  than  males.  Why  then,  m  the 
name  of  simple  justice,  should  they  labor  for  ten  dollars  per  montli 
lf9s  .*  Equal  ability  and  efficiency  demand  equal  pay.  Our  Sec- 
retary estimates  the  entire  annual  cost  of  our  common  schools, 
at  $490,650.  Still  our  school  expenses  are  much  less  than  in  some 
<»ther  states.  Vermont  appropriates  $420  to  sustain  fourteen  In- 
t^titutes.  New  Hampshire  has  spent  more  than  $4,000  in  holding 
ten  Institutes  per  year,  and  Massachusetts  $3,500  for  tep  Insti- 
tutes, besides  her  three  efficient  Normal  Schools. 

Including  the  same  items,  expenditures  in  Vermont  amounted 
to  $318,537  ;  while  Massachusetts  spent  $1,567,103.75.  We  are 
doing  what  we  can,  but  could  do  much  more  for  the  benefit  and 
honor  of  the  State,  if  the  means  were  more  liberally  provided. 
Ninety-four  districts  in  the  state,  have  been  entirely  without  schools 
<luring  the  past  year;  and  of  this  number  twenty-three^ 
schools  were  supended  by  votes  of  majorities !  The  fact  is  a  disgrace 
to  Vermont,  and  so  much  of  heathendom  as  comes  within  our  own 
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borders,  should  at  once  be  supplied  with  missionaries.  Corporal 
punishment  has  diminished  nineteen  per  ce^U.,  compared  witli  last 
year.  This  may  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces. The  fact  may  indicate  looseness  of  government,  a  better  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  or  a  more  judicious  management  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers.  The  last  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Secretary's  view  of 
the  case.  And  if  so,  it  is  a  good  omen.  Still,  it  is  true  that  cor- 
poral punishment  is  sometimes  not  only  necessary  but  desirable. 
It  should  not  be,  it  must  not  be  abolished,  if  authority  is  tobe  main- 
tained in  our  schools.  Our  Secretary  notes  the  alarming  fact  that 
during  the  last  ten  years,  thirty-three  per  cent  of  our  resident  pop- 
ulation has  emigrated  from  the  State.  While  other  N.  E.  States 
have  gained  nineteen  per  cent.;  the  border  Slave  States  fourteen  per 
cent. ;  other  Slave  States,  thirty-one  per  cent,  and  the  Western 
States  from  thirty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  Vermont  has 
gained  only  one-third  of  oixe  per  cent  J  This  seems  to  be  a  good 
State  to  emigrate  from ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  those  who  leave 
us  are  among  the  best  of  American  population.  Our  young  men 
who  go  out  to  serve  our  country,  ever  have  constituted,  as  they 
now  do,  the  van  guard  of  the  national  army.  We  shall  be  wise 
to  devise  some  means  to  check  this  too  rapid  emigration  and  save 
the  talent  and  enterprise  now  lost,  in  our  own  State. 

Our  Secretary  has  given  his  critics  on  the  "  Bible  Question,"  a 
broadside  that  will,  we  predict,  silence  their  guns  for  the  present, 
at  least. 

Mr.  Adams  is  again  on  the  wing.  We  hear  from  him  at  West 
Concord  where  he  has  just  closed  **  a  large  and  good  Institute  "a» 
he  himself  expresses  it.  Long  may  he  be  retained  to  serve  our 
State.     No  man  can  do  it  better. 

Resignation  op  President  Pease. — ^We  regiet  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Pease  has  not  only  decided  to  leave  the  College  over 
which  he  has  presided  for  six  years,  with  so  much  ability,  but  that 
he  is  to  leave  the  State.  We  can  hardly  afford  to  spare  such  a 
man  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

It  is  80,  BUT  WE  can't  help  it.  — ^*'  We  are  informed  by 
one  of  our  principal  publishers,  that  the  demand  for  yankee  hools 
is  not  affected  by  the  war,  and  that,  a  few  days  ago  he  had  an  or- 
der for  a  considerable  number  of  a  Yankee  arithmetic,  although  hid 
shelves  are  filled  with  a  work  by  an  eminent  Southern  scholar, 
which  is  confessed  to  be  the  best  in  the  lanmiage. 
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The  war  might  us  well — ^might  better — have  never  been  foaght. 
If  the  Soath  u  to  continue  a  commercial  tributary  of  the  North— 
ify  above  all,  it  is  to  look  to  the  North  for  the  education  of  its  child- 
ren, it  is  a  subject  and  dependent  province,  and  nothing  more  or 
less,  ilo  matter  hy  what  mocking  name  of  freedom  it  is  deluded. 

As  soon  as  this  war  is  over,  a  Northera  horde  of  salesmen  will 
overrun  the  land,  or  come  here  to  live,  and  vote  down  our  liberties 
at  the  polls.  If  we  do  not  make  provision  in  our  laws  to  prevent 
these  objects,  Southern  independence  is  an  idle  dream." — Etch" 
mond  Va.  Dispatch. 

Round  Hii.l  Water  Cuke. — Terms  Reduced  from  $7 
to  $10  per  week  at  the  Round  Hill  Water  Cure,  in  Northampton, 
Mass.  Open  Summer  and  Winter.  (Advertisement  in  next 
No.) 

Special  Notice. — ^The  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Educa- 
tion at  Dr.  Lewis*  Gymnasium,  No.  20  Essex  St.,  Boston,  opens 
its  second  session,  Jan.  2d,  1862,  to  continue  ten  weeks. 

Superannuated  Common  School  Teachers. — ^The  number 
of  worn-out  teachers  who  received  aid  in  18G0,  was  150.  Of  the 
181  teachers  whose  applications  for  aid  had  been  granted,  25  died, 
3  were  not  heard  from  in  reply  te  letters,  2  resumed  teaching,  and 
1  withdrew  from  the  fund.  The  average  period  of  service  of  the 
150  is  21 1-2  years,  and  their  average  age  in  186C  was  66  1-2 
years." 

This  is  in  Canada,  We  in  Vermont  would  be  satisfied  if  the 
State  would  provide  comfortably  for  its  teachers  i£7At7«  in  service. 
Would  it  not  appear  strange  to  hear  Col.  Thomas,  (who  has  for 
the  last  two  years,  made  so  much  effort  in  our  Legislature  to  with- 
draw all  support  from  our  Common  Schools,)  advocating  a  bill  to 
provide  for  Superannuated  Teachers  ? 

A  Remarkable  Phophecy. — ^**Oneofthe  most  striking  in- 
filances  of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,"  says  the. Boston  Christian 
Advertiser,  *'was  pointed  out  to  us  lately  by  an  eminent  Baptist  di- 
vine. It  occurs  in  the  8th,  10th  and  2l8t  verses  of  Haggai,  chap, 
iv :  ^Behold  there  shall  be  a  rebellion  in  the  South,  a  rebellion 
of  strong  men  and  archers,  of  chariots  and  bright  shields  ;  and  the 
blast  of  the  trumpet  shall  awaken  the  land,  and  the  nations  shall  be 
astonished  thereat.  And  lo^  behold,  because  of  the  sin  of  the  Soutb^ 
her  mighty  men  shall  be  as  babes,  her  gates  shall  be  utterly  des- 
troyed, saith  the  Lord,  yea,  utterly  destroyed  shall  be  her  gates, 
and  her  rice  fields  shall  be  wasted  and  her  slaves  set  free.  And 
behold,  great  ships  from  the  North  shall  devour  her  pride,  and  a 
great  storm  from  the'*  West  shall  lay  waste  her  habitations.  Tea, 
saitli  the  Lord,  mid  her  dominions  shall  be  broken.' " 
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GooLD  Bbown's  Grammar  of  Grammars. — ^The  best  book 
ever  written  on  this  subject.  No  teacher  should  be  without  it 
Brown's  Institutes  of  English  Grammar  we  have  long  used  in 
classes  with  excellent  success.  See  advertisement  in  another 
column. 

Our  December  Number  and  Vol.  IV. — ^We  have  delayed 
the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  that  we  might  ascertain*more 
definitely  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  friends  of  education,  as 
to  its  continuance.  Shall  the  Vermont  School  Journal  "  survive 
or  perish  ?  "  was  the  question  to  be  settled.  This  enquiry  has  re- 
vealed an  alaiming  degree,  not  only  of  indifference  in  regard  to  the 
School  Journal,  but  of  stupidity  in  view  of  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  This  is  not  confined  to  that  class  of  persons 
who  would  not  bo  expected  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  vigor- 
ous action  to  sustain  and  elevate  our  schools,  but  is  found  among 
Clergymen,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers.  One  clergyman  re- 
gards it  "  dissipating  to  the  mind  "  to  read  educational  works  I — 
One  Superintendent  cannot  take  or  circulate  an  educational  Jour- 
nal because  the  JVihuTie  must  be  taken  and  read !  One  Principal  of 
an  Academy  is  too  poor  to  pay  50  cents  for  the  IVermont 
School  Journal  and  has  not  timb  to  aid  in  its  circulation!  We 
will  not  now  say  what  we  think  of  a  theology  that  is  all  theory,  a 
patriotism  that  is  all  politics,  and  a  professed  interest  in  schools  thai 
is  never  felt  or  manifested  abroad. 

This  enquiry  in  reganl  to  the  continuance  of  the  School  Jour- 
nal, has  also  called  forth  the  earnest  expression  of  an  enlightened 
abiding  and  practical  interest,  not  only  in  this,  but  also  in  every ' 
enterprise  calculated  to  benefit  our  schools.  Many  cbnmion  school 
teachers  beg  of  us  not  to  discontinue  the  Journal.  Many  others 
(and  some  of  them  were  opposed  to  tiarting  the  Journal),  express 
their  earnest  wish  to  have  it  continued  and  offer  material  aid  and 
co-operation.  Encouraged  by  these  expressions,  we  have  decided 
to  hazard  the  experiment  and  to  promise  Volume  IV.  We  shall 
hope  with  the  aid  pledged  by  our  friends,  to  make  the  Journal  bet- 
ter than  it  has  been.  We  offer  it  on  terms  suited  to  the  times. 
[See  second  page  of  the  Cover].  We  cannot,  as  all  will  see,  offer 
PECUNIARY  inducements  for  efforts  to  extend  its  circulation,  as  we 
offer  it  to  all  below  cost  for  printing, — (We  hope  to  save  ourselves 
by  the  advertisements  which  we  append. 
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We,  call  therefore,  upon  all  to  aid  us  iu  procuring  new  subscri- 
bers. Let  each  subscriber  send  us  at  least  one  additional  name. 
We  take  all  the  responsibility  and  perform  the  labor,  with  no  ex- 
pectations of  receiving  one  penny  for  our  services.  May  we  not, 
therefore,  without  presumption,  call  upon  our  friends  to  lend  us  a 
helping  hand?    The  Journal  ^^still  lives,"  may  it  never  die.     O. 

NOTICES  OP  BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONS,  &C. 

Grebmlbait's  Mathkuatics.— We  have  for  more  than  twenty  years  used  some 
of  Greenieafs  books  in  our  School.  First^  the  national  akitum&tic,  as  it  wms  : 
Afterwards  the  Common  School  Arihimbtic;  then  both  together  much  improved. 
We  have  used  the  Mental  Akitiimktic  with  great  success.  Still  later,  the   Al- 

ftbra,  all  things  considered,  the  be^t  book  of  the  kind  extant  Now  comes  the 
lements  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  which  appears  so  well,  we  have  de- 
cided to  introduce  it  next  term,  and  doubt  not,  we  shall  lind  this  book  like  the 
others,  able  to  endure  the  ordeal  of  the  school  room.  We  call  attention  to  the 
Publishers'  advertisement  in  this  No.  of  die  Journal.  O . 

Sutler's  Axalooy. — With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Albert  Barnes. 
We  call  attention  to  this  well  known  work,  to  notice  the  fHct  that  the  enterprising 
publishers,  Messrs.  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.«  have  ismied  a  very  fine  edition,  with  ati 
Appendix  of  Questions  b}'  Leonida«  S.  Smith.  These  must  greatly  facilitate  tlio 
«tudy,  and  especially  the  review,  of  the  work  with  classes.    New  York. 

Atlantic  Monthly. — December  1861.  Home  of  Lafayette  ;  Field 
Night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Legend  of  the  Lake,  Agnes  of  Sorrento,  New- 
Counterblast,  The  Wolves,  Story  of  To  Day,  Health  in  the  Hospital,  Story  of 
Thanksgiving  Time,  Song  in  a  Dream,  England  and  Emancipation,  Union  and 
Liberty,  How  to  Ftough  it,  Self- Possession  versus  Pre- Possession,  Reviews,  &,c. 
This  number  is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  which  this  excellent  monthly  has  su 
bug  held.  The  January  number  commences  Vol.  IX.  The  best  talent  of  the 
country  are  enlisted:  Prof.  Agassiz,  Nath'l  Hawthorne,  Dr.  \Vindshii),  Jas.  Rus- 
sell l-iowcll,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  many  others,  each  in  his  appropriate  field.  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields,  185  Washington  St.,  Boston.  We  will  furnish  the  Atlantic  and  two 
copies  of  our  Journal,  during  1S62,  for  Three  Dollars. 

Pktf.R8on's  Magazine. — We  arc  in  receipt  of  this  popular  Lady's  Mag- 
ntxne  for  December.  It  is  a  splendid  number.  The  title  page  for  1861  is  a  very 
beautiful  winter  pccnc.  "Peterson"  will  bo  greatly  improved  in  1862.  It  will 
contain  1000  pages  of  double  column  nsadinfj  matter;  14  steol  plates;  12  colo:eil 
steel  fashion  plates;  12  colored  patterns  in  Berlin  work,  embroidery  or  crochet,  and 
600  wood  engravings — ^proportionately  more  thnn  any  other  penodical  gives.  Its 
stories  and  novelets  are  well  written.'  In  18C2,  Four  Oriirinal  Copvright  Novelets 
will  be  given.  Its  Fashions  are  always  tiic  Latest  and  Prettiest.  Itn  price  is  but 
Two  Dollars  a  year,  or  a  dollar  less  than  Magazines  of  it?*  class.  To  clubs  it  is 
clieapcr  still,  viz : — three  copies  for  §5,  five  for  $7.50,  or  eight  for  $\ 0.  To  every 
person  getting  up  a  club,  the  Publisher  will  send  an  extra  copy  gratis,  as  a  pre- 
minm.  Specimens  sent  to  those  wishing  to  get  up  clubs.  Acldress,  Charles  J. 
Pctfereon,  806  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Aktrttr's  Homr  Magazine  for  1862  !  Edited  hi/  T.  S\  Arthur  and  Vir- 
ffinia  F,  Townshend, — The  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Home  Magazine  will 
open  with  the  r. umber  for  January  1802.  In  f.11  rchpects  the  work  will 
continue  to  knaintain  the  high  ground  assumed  from  the  beginning.  Hare 
and  Elegant  Premiums  aresent  to  all  who  make  up  Clubs. 

Tbrms,  in  Advance,'—S2  a  year ;  2  copies,  S3  ;  3 copies,  $i ;  4  copies,  §*;: 
8  copies,  and  one  to  getter  up  of  club.  $10 ;  12  copies,  and  one  to  getter- 
up  of  club,  .$15  ;  17  copies,  and  one  to  pcttcr-up  rf  club,  S20. 

Address  T.  S.  AKTliril  &  CO.,  323  AValr.ut  Sf,  FhiJadcihia. 

All  Catalogues  of  schcols  iu  the  .Slate,  sent  to  us,  will  be  noticed 
next  month. 
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VERMONT  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

From  Beport  of  Board  of  Education. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  college  lies  at  the  bottom.  It  is  the  source  of  the 
other  and  lower  grades,  and  demands  the  most  careful 
cherishing,  even  when  we  extend  our  views  no  farther 
than  the  common  schools.  They  never  have  flourished, 
they  never  will  flourish,  they  cannot  flourish,  without  the 
college ;  because  without  that  their  root  is  cut  ofi^,  and 
they  must  die,  as  soon  as  the  vitality  they  have  already 
derived  from  it  is  exhausted. 

To  see  the  reason  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
sider that  the  hearty  fostering  and  support  of  the  common 
ftchools,  like  all  other  similar  interests,  depend  upon  the 
moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  the  community  i.  e. :  upon 
the  cuUivcUion  of  the  community.  And  we  need  not  take 
time  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  cultivating  and  elevating 
influences  descend  from  the  higher  upon  the  lower;  they 
<lo  not  ascend  from  the  lower  into  the  higher.  It  is  the 
cultivating  power  of  the  higher  and  profounder  learning 
of  the  college  that  communicates  the  tone  and  sentiment, 
that  appreciate  rightly  the  common  school.  In  the  order 
of  influence  and  power  the  college  stands  first,  and  is  the 
condition  without  which  the  other  would  not  exist.  Our 
)>pys,  it  is  true,  begin  their  education  in  the  common 
school,  and  go  through  the  grades  above  until  they  reach 
the  college.  But  it  is  the  college  that  draws  them  up 
und  allures  them  forward,  and  helps  them  onward. 
It  is  the  college  that  develops  and  matures  the 
science,    the    elemcntii   of   which    are    learned   in  the 
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common  sebooL  It  is  the  college  that  educates 
the  men  who  make  the  books  learned  in  the  common 
school.  *'  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  from  which  millions 
of  our  countrymen  obtain  the  first  elements  of  learn- 
ing, required  all  the  learning  of  a  Webster  to  compose 
and  adapt  it  to  its  important  use.  And  there  is  no  service 
his  learning  has  done  his  countrymen,  so  great  as  that 
which  it  has  wrought  in  the  production  of  the  Elemea- 
tary  Spelling  Book.  It  is  the  product  of  the  college.  Is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  every  teacher  in  tho  common 
school  is  able  to  construct  the  Maps  and  Charts  which  he 
uses  in  his  daily  lessons  in  Geography?  Not  one  of  them  ^ 
probably,  could  do  it.  They  are  the  result  of  the  highest 
Mathematical  knowledge  and  skill.  They  are  the  product 
of  the  college.  And  so  of  the  rest.  They  are  the  fruits 
of  a  learning  which  knows  how  to  adapt  the  elements  ot 
knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  best  and  most  easily  to 
that  which  awaits  the  boy  in  a  higher  sphere.  So  that  the 
whole  community,  both  men  and  women,  are, in  an  impor* 
Unt  sense,  college  educated.  The  learning,  more  or  lef  s. 
which  we  have  derived  from  books  is  college  learning. 
One  may  have  followed  up  the  stream  no  higher  than  to  the 
common  school;  another  may  have  stopped  half  way  at 
the  academy ;  another  may  have  gone  farther  and  drank 
at  the  collegiate  spring,  but  whatever  the  amount  and  ex- 
tent of  our  school  education,  it  is  collegiate  education 
all,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
idea,  therefore,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
no  conc&ii^n  the  college,  can  arise  only  from  want  of 
reflection,  j^^nian  who  will  givo  himself  the  trouble  to 
look  at  the  8ubje(V^wilI  perceive  that  the  influence  of  the 
college  is  not  limiteVto  those  who  enter  its  walls.  Indeed 
8ome  who  have  not  eWi  stepped  within  its  halls,  often  de* 
rive  more  benefit  from  it,  indirectly,  than  some  others 
who  have  had  access  to  dl  its  privileges.  A  man  might 
m  well  say  that  he  was  nojndebted  to  the  ocean  and  sky 
tor  tho  mountain  spring  at  wVAch  he  drinks,  because  bo 
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never  filled  his  dish  from  the  sea ;  or  for  the  rains  that 
water  his  field,  or  the  river  that  floats  his  merchandise, 
because  he  does  not  engage  in  foreign  commerce.  As 
the  ocean  is  the  sonrce  from  which  the  clouds  derive  the 
rains  which  water  and  refresh  the  earth,  so  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  good 
culture  which  pervades  society.  There  is  not  one  of  us 
who  can  say :  "  The  college  is  not  for  me."  It  is  absurd  to 
«ay:  "  I  am  satisfied  with  humbler  and  less  remote  sources 
of  knowledge.  So  far  as  it  concerns  me,  I  am  content 
even  if  their  doors  should  be  closed  and  their  halls  de- 
serted?' That  would  Le  as  if  a  man  should  say  :  "  The 
sun  in  the  heavens  is  too  high  and  remote  a  luminary  for 
tny  use,  I  have  no  interest  in  it  For  my  humble  wants, 
I  am  content  with  the  light  that  discloses  to  my  view  the 
common  objects  of  use  or  beauty  which  lie  about  me. 
Extinguish  the  sun  and  it  conceTBS  not  me,'* 

In  fact,  there  is  not  a  tool  or  implement  in  common  use 
whose  construction  does  not  involve  aa  amount  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  quite  beyond  the  thought  of  those  who 
use  it.  A  good  plow  is  the  slow  and  -cautious  result 
of  scientific  principles,  whereby  the  greatest  effect  in 
pulverizing  and  loosening  the  soil  co«ld  be  secured ;  the 
greatest  strength  combined  with  the  least  weight;  and 
the  draught  so  applied  as  to  exert  the  greatest  power 
with  the  smallest  strain ;  questions  whose  solvation  in- 
volves tlio  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  mechanical 
hiws  and  their  applicatiows.  Mere  experience  and  it^enu- 
ity  never  made  the  discavery.  The  ancients  ^v ere  as  ob- 
t^ervingand  ingenious  as  the  men  of  our  day,  and  we  are 
;%stoni6hed  at  the  rudeness  and  anconvenicnce  of  their  im- 
plements. And  A  farmer  of  tin)  fv^sent  <day  would  be  re- 
garded almost  a  barbarian,  \\\yo  should  te  «ecn  using  the 
lieavy,  awkward  plows,  which  wne  can  well  remember  as 
<he  best  in  use,  and  with  no  thought -of  better — less  than  a 
.}>;eneration  back.  So  simple  a  tool  as  an  axe  or  a  knite, 
in  the  perfect  form  in  which  we  now  have  them,  involves 
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a  combination  of  scientific  and  chemical  knowledge^  to 
saj  nothing  of  mechanical  skiO^  which  experience  and  in^ 
genuity,  nnguided  by  science,  are  utterly  unequal  to. 
The  rude  stone  hatchet  of  the  North  American  savage  ifr 
a  more  ingenious  instrument  than  the  modern  axe^  and 
probably  no  living  man  could  make  o^e  like  it.  We  see 
in  it  the  highest  reach  of  experience  and  practice,  with- 
out the  light  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  inquiry  may  be  raised  whether  the  arts  whichf 
science  nas  already  invented  would  continue  without  thur 
further  cultivation  and  maintenance  of  the  saaae  science^ 
Wo  answer^  No»  Wherer  science  dies  out,  the  arts  which 
have  sprung  from  it  are  soon  forgotten.  The  pyyamidi^ 
and  temples  of  Egypt  have  survived  both  the  k»owledge 
and  the  art  which  erected  them.  The  petrified  nation* 
of  the  East;^as  China^  for  instance,  where  science  was  cul^ 
tivated  ages  ago,  but  by  degrees  declined  and  disappear- 
ed, have  made  no  progi-ess  for  generations  past,  except 
the  little  which  has  manifestly  resulted  from  the  light  re- 
cently forced  upon  them  hy  the  aggressive  mardi  of  the 
modern  civilization,  and  appear  to  be  as  ignomnt  of  cvenr 
the  monuments  of  their  earlier  art  as  their  own  mumflDies- 
For  ages  all  progress  hag  been  oft  a  stand-still ;  and  it 
would  require  but  little  aid  from  the  imagination  to  regard 
them  as  human  fossils.  And  there  is  nothings  at  aill  incred- 
ible in  the  thought  that  this  shoufd  be  so.  For  the'»ftteajt» 
cannot  continue  fnll^  after  the  fountain  has  become  di»y* 
Science  is  the  fountain  of  art ;  experience  and  skill  are 
its  channels.  Keep  the  fountains  folf,  and  the  channelflF 
will  not  be  wanting^  Dry  up  the  fountaiws,.  and  what  wa» 
once  a  flowing  river^  with  its  banks  crowned  with  bloom 
and  verdure,  becomes  an  empty  ditch  or  a  stagnant  pooL 

While,  therefore,  the  public  attention  rs  directed  to,, 
•nnd  their  interest  quickened  in  the  Common  Schools,  it 
Bhould  be  in  no  narrow  spirit,  but  with  a  liberal  apprecia- 
tion of  all  the  relations  and  interdependencies  subsisting- 
in  the  great  system  of  public  education  as  a  whole,  that 
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eacli  part  may  be  strengthened  by  all  the  others,  and  all 
grow  and  advance  together. 


SCHOOL    OYMNASTICS. 

BY  DIO  LEWIS,  M.  D- 

I  selected  the  bean  bag  games  to  appear  first  in  these 
eontributions,  because  they  are  simple  and  the  apparatus 
<5heap.  Besides  they  are  very  fascinating,  and  will  serv« 
to  overcome  suspicions  and  criticisms  which  all  new  things 
must  encounter- 
No.  18u  Turn  your  back  to  your  partner,  and  bend 
backwards  so  that  you  can  see  him.  He  bends  back  so 
that  he  may  see  you,  and  then  yo«u  throw  the  bag  to  him  as 
represented  in  Fig.  IL  Always  cry,  ready  I  that  he  may 
not  be  kept  waiting  too  long  in  an  uncomfortable  position. 
No.  19.  Face  your  partner,  and  throw  from  the  posi- 
tion represented  in  Fig.  12,  holding  the  bag  on  the  back 
of  the  hand. 

No.  20.    Same  as  the  last,  except  the  laft  hand  is  em- 
ployed. 


Figure  11.  Figure  12.  Figuie  13. 

No.  21.  Face  j'our  partner,  and  throw  the  bag  around 
the  back  and  over  the  opposite  shoulder^  as  shown  in 
Fig.  13. 
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No.  22.  Same  as  the  laAt,  except  you  use  tbe  other 
hand. 

No.  23.  Each  couple  having  ten  bags ;  yon  throw  to 
your  partner,  and  he  catches  as  many  as  he  can  hold^ 
folding  his  arms.  {Fig-  14.)  This  one  will  not  ordinari- 
ly be  played  in  class,  as  the  number  of  bags  wiU  scarce^ 
]y  be  sufficient. 

No.  24.  Tbe  two  classes  will  stand  as  represented  in 
Fig.  15.  Place  ten  bags  on  a  chair  or  box  at  tbe  feet  of 
ihe  first  player  of  each  class.  The  leader  gives  the  word, 
one,  ivx>,  ihree,  and  the  two  classes  compete  in  passing 
the  bags  over  their  heads  backwards,  to  the  foot  of  the 
class,  when  they  whirl  round  and  immediately  pass  them 
back.  Tbe  class  which  has  the  entire  ten  on  the  chair  or 
box  at  its  head  first,  counts  one  in  the  game.  It  is  usual 
to  Qiake  the  game  three,  five,  or  ten. 


Figure  14.  Figureld. 

No.  25.  Let  the  two  classes  face  each  other  again,  and 
pass  tke  bags  as  in  the  last,  except  that  they  are  carried 
along  in  front  as  higb  as  the  chest,  being  careful  not  to 
stoop  forward. 

No.  26.  Let  the  bags  be  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  classes.  We  will  call  this  class  No.  1 ;  the  other  class 
No.  2.    The  first  player  in  class  No.  1  throws  a  bag  to 
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the  jBrst  player  of  class  No.  2,  who  throws  it  back  to  the 
second  player  in  class  No.  1,  who  throws  it  back  to  the 
second  player  in  class  No.  2,  who,  in  tarn,  throws  it  to  the 
third  player  in  class  No.  1,  and  so  on,  working  it  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  class. 

But  one  bag  is  not  allowed  to  make  the  trip  alone ;  all 
follow,  one  after  another,  in  rapid  succession. 

In  this  game  the  bags  are  all  thrown  from  the  chest  with 
both  hands,  as  represented  in  No.  1  of  the  bag  exercises. 
(See  Dec  No.,  page  359.— Eds.) 

No.  27.  The  whole  company  may  now  be  divided  into 
trios,  each  trio  playing  with  three  bags,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  16.  Each  one  throws  the  bag  to  the  player  at  his 
right  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  catches  the  bag  thrown 
from  the  player  at  his  left.  « 


Figure  16. 

To  secure  the  proper  distance  between  the  players  for 
this  game,  they  should  take  each  other  by  tiie  hands,  and 
pulling  bard,  they  will  have  the  right  positions.  Back 
player  must  look  constantly  at  the  one  from  whom  he  re- 
ceives tiie  bags,  and  never  for  a  moment  at  the  one  to 
whom  he  throws.  If  they  forget  this  rule,  the  bags  wiD 
•oon  &U  to  the  floor. 
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No.  28.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  bags  are  passed 
the  opposite  way. 

No.  29.  The  companj  is  agaia  divided  into  couples, 
and  each  plays  with  two,  three,  four,  or  more  bags.  A 
throws  a  bag  with  his  right  hand  to  B,  who  catches  it 
with  his  left  band,  and  immediately  changing  it  to  his 
right,  throws  it  back  to  A,  who  catches  it  with  his  left, 
and  changing  it  to  his  right,  throws  it  back  again  to 
B.  {Fig*  17.)  Two,  three,  four,  or  five  bags,  can  be  made 
to  perform  this  circle  between  two  players  at  the  same 
time. 


Figure  17. 

The  bags,  in  this  as  in  all  other  bag  exercises  except 
one,  should  be  thrown  and  not  tossed. 

No.  30.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  bags  are  thrown 
with  the'  left  and  caught  with  the  right  hand. 

No.  31.  Now  the  players  will  stand  in  two  classes 
again,  the  classes  to  be  six  feet  apart,  and  the  players  in 
each  party  to  be  six  feet  from  each  other.  Place  six  bags 
on  a  ch€ur  at  the  head  of  each  class.  Upon  the  word  one, 
^o/thbee!  the  first  player  of  each  class  seizes  a  bag, 
and  runs  with  it  to  the  second  player,  who  carries  it  to 
the.  third,  who  in  turn  rushes  to  the  fourth,  and  so  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  class.    But  one  bag  is  not  allowed  to  nmko 
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the  joumej  alone.  One  at  a  time  the  whole  six  are  hur- 
ried onward.  Instantly  and  without  any  signal  they  are 
lent  back  to  the  head  of  the  class  in  the  same  order. 
The  class  which  has  its  six  bags  on  the  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  class  first,  counts  one  in  the  game. 


THE  MANAGEMENT   OP  ACADEMIES. 

HINT  KUMBER  ONE. 

The  academy  to-day  is  not  just  what  it  was  two  gener- 
ations ago.  To-day,  instruction  in  these  schools  is  given 
almost  wholly  to  classes,  and  recitation  before  the  class 
constitutes  a  great  part  of  each  pupil's  mental  training, 
and  also  an  important  part  of  the  instruction  given  to  the 
class.  The  pupil  is  now  both  student  and  teacher.  For- 
merly the  class  element  was  much  less  prominent  than 
now,  and  the  pupiPs  influence  as  a  teacher  corresponding- 
ly less.  The  means  of  intellectual  contact  and  influence 
among  pupils,  is  abundantly  increased  bythe  presentmeth- 
ods.  The  school  has  a  more  distinctly  defined  charac- 
ter. It  has  a  common  life;  classes  and  scholars  are  but 
members  of  an  organized  vital  whole,  the  protection  and 
education  of  which  are  essential  to  the  protection  and  ed- 
ucation of  its  individual  members.  In  this  vitalized 
wholeness,  our  academies  differ  now  from  what  they  for- 
merly were,  more  than  anything  else.  Are  not  some  old 
customs  ill  adapted  to  this  new  condition  ?  Yes ;  and 
one  of  them  is  the  admission  of  pupils  for  less  than  a 
whole  term. 

Where  this  is  permitted,  the  spirit,  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  a  school  are  liable  to  be  changed  during  each  term, 
or,  what  is  worse,  to  be  unsettled  throughout  it.  Classes 
carefully  organized  and  arranged  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  in  the  term,  must  have  their  time  of  reciting 
changed,  causing  dei-angement  in  the  plans,  and  a  conse- 
quent loss  of  time  to  many  students  ;  must  have  their  har- 
mony disturbed  and  their  eflSciency  weakened,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  members  without  the  preparatory  training  on 
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wfaioh  the  spirit  of  the  class  and  its  futnre  saccess  de* 
pend.  AndtkgsAnfthe^priidecorpe  o{  tiie  class  is  bro- 
ken, and  perhaps  its  remaining  members  discouraged,  hj 
•losing  a  part  of  its  number  when  in  full  progress.  Can 
an  army  subject  to  such  disadvantages  act  efficiently? 
Let  the  history  of  our  Revolutionary  War  and  of  the  larit 
summer  testify. 

In  any  school  which  is  worth  attending  at  all,  a  term 
18  a  complete  whole,  having  beginnings  middle  and  end, 
no  one  of  which  is  complete  without  the  others.  They 
cannot  be  enjoyed,  one  one  term  and  another  the  next. 
Text-books,  teachers,  pupils,  the  number,  age,  proportion 
of  sexes  of  pupils,  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils, — 
none  of  these  are  unvarying.  Some  are  very  variable — 
all  are  important  conditions  in  the  life  of  a  school.  Can 
one  term  complete  what  another  has  begun  ?  But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  half-term  scholars  seldom  make  aay  attempt 
to  begin  and  complete  anything,  and  it  is  this  which  ren- 
ders half-term  attendance  a  rarely  mitigated  evil.  The 
pupil  thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that  it  makes  but  lit- 
tle difference  what  he  studies  for  so  short  a  time ;  he 
feels,  too,  if  he  does  not  think  it,  that  no  great  obligation 
rests  upon  him  to  be  strictly  observant  of  the  rules  of  a 
school  ho  is  to  be  a  member  of  for  but  five  or  six  weeks ; 
and  the  result  is  indifference  of  spirit  and  indifference  of 
performance,  which  must  needs  affect  some  more  perma- 
nent members  of  the  school,  until  it  lowers  the  ambition 
and  lessens  the  ability  of  every  member  of  the  school, 
and  lessens  the  ability  of  the  teacher  also. 

Are  there  any  remedies  for  half-term  and  other  irregular 
attendance  ?  Yes.  First  of  all,  make  your  school  to  be 
really  an  excellent  and  attractive  one.  Then  let  it  be  a 
rule  to  charge  every  pupil  the  tuition  of  a  full  term,  ssid 
deviate  from  it  only  in  the  rarest  cases.  Let  it  be  a  rule 
to  form  no  new  classes  afler  the  second,  or  at  furthest^  af- 
ter the  third  day  of  any  term;  and  deviate  from  it  never. 
Excuse  no  scholar  before  the  ^loae  of  the  term,  except 
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under  imperative  necessity.  Affix  such  penalties  to  the 
leaving  of  school  before  the  close  of  a  term  as  are  best 
raited  to  your  locality.  All  these  suggestions  are  now 
carried  into  efifect  in  some  of  the  schools  of  our  state, 
and  with  energetic  and  cautious  action,  could  be  carried 
oat  in  every  one  of  them  in  a  shoi*t  time.  Shall  not  the 
number  be  increased  ?  Who  says,  *'  Put  my  name  down, 
sir?"  Wabd. 


OUR  COUNTRY  AND  OUR  HOME. 

JAMES  H0NT60MERT. 

•*  There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride ; 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  aU  the  world  beside  ; 
Where  brighter  sons  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night ; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth, 
Time-tntored  age,  and  love  exalted  yonlh. 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores. 
Views  not  a  realm  so  beautiful  and  fair, 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air  ; 
In  every  clime,  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  tliat  pole  ; 
For  in  this  land  of  Heaven's  peculiar  grace, 
The  heritage  of  Nature's  noblest  race. 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  bless'd, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride. 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  tire,  the  son,  the  husband,  father,  friend. 
Here  woman  reigns  ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife. 
Strew  with  fresh  blossoms  the  narrow  way  of  lite  ; 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eje, 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found  ? 
Art  thou  a  man  ? — a  patriot  ?  look  around ; 
Oh  1  thou  shall  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thff  home.*' 

Whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done,  can  be  done.      Nature  is  too 
wise  and  beneficent  to  yoke  necessity  with  impossibility. 


12  liaising  the  Wind. 

RAISING  THiJ  WIND. 

"  Do  you  know  where  a  school  is  to  be  had  ?  "  said  a 
«pruce  young  Sophomore  to  me  not  long  ago.  "  A  friend 
of  mine  wishes  to  get  a  school  somewhere.  He  wants  to 
raise  the  wind.'*  "  Opportunities,"  I  replied, "  are  few,  as 
there  are  far  more  applications  than  places."  He  passed 
on,  but  his  last  remark  came  ringing  back  into  my  ears. 
I  could  not  forpjet  it.  He  wants  to  raise  the  wind.  He 
wants  to  get  a  little  money  to  help  him  through  his  stud- 
ies, or  to  satisfy  some  immediate  demand.  He  has,  prob- 
ably, no  intention  of  making  teaching  a  profession.  He 
has  no  elevated  and  noble  conceptions  of  a  teacher's  du- 
ties, influence,  and  responsibilities,  or  the  dignity  of  his 
calh'ng.  He  cares  for  none  of  these  things.  The  ultima- 
tum of  hi&  wishes  will  be  realized,  should  he  find  a  commit- 
tee foolish  enough  to  employ  him;  when,  after  having  eked 
out  his  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks,  ho  receives  the  covet- 
ed price  for  which  he  consented  to  stay  in  the  school- 
house.  What  a  motive  to  animate  the  bosom  of  a  young 
man  who  aspires  to  the  ofSco  of  an  instructor  of  youth ! 
,and  what  will  be  its  probable  effect  upon  his  pupils  ?  So 
far  as  a  teacher  possesses  any  influence  over  his  scholars, 
8^0  far  he  will  impress  upon  their  minds  his  own  ideas,  or 
the  prominent  traits  of  his  own  character.  If  he  is  him- 
?«elf  actuated  by  unworthy  motives,  he  will  place  unworthy 
motives  before  them.  If  he  is  vain,  self  conceited,  or  un- 
principled, he  will  impart  to  them  a  portion  of  his  own 
«haracter.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  animated  by 
noble  and  generous  impulses  ;  if  he  is  moved  by  lofly  as- 
pirations, and  inspired  by  a  holy  purpose  to  elevate  our 
common  humanity  :  if  he  earnestly  seeks  to  confer  upon 
his  pupils  a  great  and  lasting  good ;  he  will  find  them  un- 
consciously catching  the  inspiration  of  his  sentiments,  and 
imitating  his  noble  example.  "  Whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  is  no  less  true  now  than  when 
penned  by  the  divine  apostle.  He  that  soweth  to  the 
wind,  may  be  sure  of  ultimately  reaping  the   whirlwind  ; 
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and  the  short-sighted  individual  who  undertakes  to  teach 
school  with  no  higher  motive  than  that  of  ^'Raising  the 
Wind,"  may  raise  such  a  tempest  about  his  head  that  alt 
his  shrewdness  will  not  be  able  to  control  it,  or  prevent 
its  hurling  him  to  a  just  and  merited  oblivion.    C.  A.  C. 


OBJECT  TEACHING. 

John  Amos   Comenius,  an  exiled  teacher  of  Austria 

about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote : 

"Instruction  must  begin  with  actual  inspection,  not  with 
verbal  description  of  things.  From  such  inspection  it  i^ 
that  certain  knowledge  comes.  What  is  actually  seen 
remains  fa&ter  in  the  memory  than  description  or  enumer- 
ation, a  hundred  times  as  often  repeated.''  The  great 
Swiss  educator,  Pestalozzly  said^  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  :  "  Observation  is  the  absolute  basis  of  all 
knowledge.  The  first  object,  then,  in  education,  must  be 
to  lead  a  child  to  observe  with  accuracy ;  second  to  ex- 
press with  correctness  the  results  of  his  observation.'' 

This  subject,  is,  at  present,  attracting  much  attention 
among  the  best  educators  of  our  land,  and  it  becomes  all 
who  assume  the  position  of  the  teacher,  to  become  famil- 
iar with  this  method  of  instruction.  This  system  im- 
plies teaching  from  objects  j  the  unknown  from  the 
known. 

To  explain  this  principle  as  applied  in  instructing  pu- 
pils before  they  begin  to  gam  knowledge  from  books, 
ive  will  take  a  simple  example  from  "  Calkin's  Object  Les- 
sons.''— 

How  many  eyes  have  you  ?  What  are  your  eyes  for? 
What  do  you  call  this  eye ?  "  The  right  eye."  And  this? 
"  The  left  eye."  Now  look  at  the  eye  of  the  child  next 
you  and  tell  m«  what  you  see — look  at  the  middle  of  the 
eye.  "  I  see  a  small  round  black  spot."  See  if  the  spot 
is  the  same  in  other  eyes.  This  spot  is  called  the  pupil 
It  looks  black  because  the  inside  of  the  eye  into  wbicli 
we  look  through  it  is  dark.  It  is  through  this  opening 
that  the  light  enters  the  eye  and  enables  it  to  see.    What 
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do  you  observe  around  the  pupil?  "A  colored  ring.^ 
Look  and  tell  me  if  the  ring  is  of  the  same  color  in  every 
eye.  "  No ;  in  some  it  is  blue,  in  some  black,  in  somo 
gray,  and  in  some  brown."  When  it  is  blue  what  would 
you  say  of  the  eyes  ?  "  They  are  blue  eyes/'  Yes ;  and 
when  quite  dark,  we  say  the  person  has  black  eyes.  This 
colored  ring  around  the  pupil  is  called  the  iris. 

Now  look  at  each  other's  eyes  again,  and  tell  mo  what 
you  observe  outside  of  the  iris.  '^  Something  that  lookn 
iike  a  white  ball."  That  is  called  the  eye-bcdl.  How  many 
eye-balls  have  you  ?  What  have  you  on  your  eye-ball  Y 
"  The  pupil  and  the  tm."  On  what  part  of  the  eyeiall  is 
t]xQ  pupil?  "  On  the  front  part,  in  the  middle;  the  tV-w 
is  around  it."  Now  I  wish  you  to  examine  the  position 
of  the  eye  in  the  head,  and  tell  me  what  you  obeerve. 
''  It  is  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  head."  That  hole  is  called 
a  socket.  Now  tell  me  once  more  how  the  eye  is  placed  ? 
*'It  is  placed  in  a -socket,  with  bones  all  around,  except  iu 
front."  Now  observe  how  the  forehead  juts  over  tho 
eyes,  and  how  the  nose  rises  between  them,  and  how  the 
cheek  bones  protect  them  from  injury.  If  some  one  8lK)uld 
strike  you  over  the  eyes,  you  see  how  admirably  they 
would  be  protected  from  severe  injury.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  covers  the  eye  ?  "  The  eyc-iirf."  How  many  eye-lids 
have  you  to  one  eye?  What  do  you  call  the  eye-lid  near- 
est to  your  forehead?  What  tho  one  under  the  eye? 
Which  eyelid  am  I  touching?  •*  The  upper  eyelid  of  the 
right  eye.'*  Woat  is  the  edge  of  the  eyelids?  What  do 
you  call  the  hairs  at  the  edge  of  your  eyelids  ?  Arc  there 
any  other  hairs  near  your  eyelids  ?  What  are  they  called  ? 
Where  are  your  eyebrows?  Of  what  use  are  the  eye- 
brows? "  For  good  looks."  Well,  that  may  be  one  of 
the  uses,  but  it  is  not  the  most  important  one.  You  have 
sometimes  perspired  so  that  the  water  would  drop  from 
your  forehead ;  now  can  you  tell  me  where  the  water 
drops  off?  "At  the  end  of  the  eyebrows,  on  each  side  of 
the  face."  You  have  seen  an  eave-trough,  in  which  the 
water  is  carried  along  the  eaves  to  the  corner  of  the  house, 
and  there  poured  down  in  one  stream.  Well,  the  eye- 
brows are  the  eaves  to  the  forehead,  and  they  prevent  tho 
perspiration  from  ninning  down  into  the  eye.  The  eye- 
lashes also  are  a  protf  ction  to  it,  besides  making  it  look 
well.  There  arc  a  great  many  small  particles  of  dust  fly- 
ing abovt  m  the  uir,  and  the  eye-lashcs  by  winking  keep 
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them  from  going  into  the  eye.  There  are  a  great  many 
more  interesting  things  which  I  might  tell  you  about  the 
eye,  but  I  will  leave  them  for  another  lesson.  H. 


HARD  STUDY  NOT  UNHEALTHY. 

President  Felton,  while  presiding  at  the  first  Commence- 
ment of  Dr.  Lewis's  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Educa- 
tion, combatted  the  notion  that  hard  study  is  unhealthy. 

"It  is  frequently  supposed"  he  said,  "that  hard  study 
is  very  unhealth}'',  and  it  is  even  supposed,  by  some,  that 
young  people  kill  themselves  by  hard  study.  I  wish  to 
say,  emphatically,  that  all  these  stories  are  monstrous 
fabrications :  that  no  child,  girl,  boy,  man,  or  woman,  ever 
died  of  hard  study,  or  even  injured  himself  by  hard 
study ;  and  that  all  complaints  made  against  schools,  of 
injuring  the  health  of  students  by  hard  study,  are  utterly 
calumnious  and  false  ;  and  that  among  the  most  healthful 
exercises,  the  exercises  that  most  promote  vigor,  strength 
— physical  vigor,  physical  strength — is  the  exercise  of  the 
human  brain— which  is  itself  a  physical  organ — only  it 
must  not  be  exercised  alone.  But  the  pale  and  puny  stu- 
dent, who  flatters  his  self  conceit  that  he  is  suffering  dys* 
pepsia,  and  all  the  ills  that  come  with  it,  becaube  he  is  so 
intellectual,  may  not  *lay  that  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul'  any  longer ;  it  is  because  he  is  fifi)ol,  it  is  because, 
he  is  a  fanatic,  it  is  because  he  hasTio^  exercised  his  brain, 
:ind  neglected  the  other  parts  of  his  system  also.  With  a 
sound  system  of  physical  exercise,  and  healthy  modes  of 
living,  that  same  pale  and  self-fancying  intellectual  being 
would  accomplish  twice,  four  times  the  intellectual  work 
that  has  brought  him  to  death's  door — and  he  prides  him- 
self on  being  in  that  very  pleasant  position. 

"  It  has  been  proved,  by  statistics,  that  among  the  long- 
est livers,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  most  intellectual. 
Professor  l?ierco,of  our  University,  examined  the  subject, 
and  lie  found,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  a  portion  of 
community — 1  won't  say  what  portion — that,  takijig  class- 
es in  the  average,  those  that  are  the  first  to  die  are  those 
who  are  the  dullest  and  stupidest  and  most  irregular  dur- 
ing their  college  life  ;  while,  as  a  general  rule — of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  but  exceptions  prove  the  rule  in  thin 
as  in  all  other  things — that  good  scholars,  those  who  exer- 
«ii9ie  their   brains  constantly,  thoroughly,  faithfully,  and 
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have  performed  all  their  duties  conscientiouslj,  are  the 
longest  lived.  I  think  these  are  facts  really  worth  being 
impressed  upon  the  young." 


THE  STUDY  OP   GRAMMAR. 

This  science  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  the 
most  sadly  abused  of  any  pretended  to  be  taught  in  our 
public  schools.  In  most  of  them  instruction  in  it,  as  far 
as  attempted;  is  worse  than  useless — it  is  disastrously  in- 
jurious. Prof.  Russell  aptly  illustrates  the  too  common 
effect  of  the  usual  method  pursued,  as  follows : — 

A  boy  who  had  studied  grammar  a  long  time,  got  tired 
of  it,  and  did  not  wish  to  go  over  the  definitions  again. — 
To  test  him,  the  new  teacher  asked  him,  "Do  you  think 
you  understand  all  that  you  have  studied?"  "  0  yes,  sir, 
I  know  it  all."  "  Well,  here  is  the  definition  of  an  indefi* 
nite  article ;  what  is  that  ?"  "A  or  an  is  styled  the  indefi* 
nite  article,  and  is  used  in  a  vague  sense;  in  other  re* 
spects  indeterminate."  (This  he  had  learned,  word  for 
word,  from  his  grammar.)  "Do  you  understand  that  fully?" 
'*  0  yes,  sir."  *'  Will  you  tell  me  what  'styled'  means  ?" 
'*  Why,  it  means  something  sort  of  grand-stylish."  "What 
does  'article' mean?"  "  It  means,  why  it  means  anything 
which  we  see."  "  What  does  'vague'  mean  ?"  *'  I  do  not 
know,  sir."  "  Well,  what  does  'indeterminate'  mean  ?" — 
*'  Being  very  determined  about  it,  sir." 

The  above  is  an  extreme  illustration,  I  allow,  but 
every  one  of  my  readers  who  has  had  any  pedagogic  ex- 
perience, has  frequently  met  with  as  extreme  cases.  The 
practice  of  taking  scholars  'through  grammar,'  i.  e.;  of  re- 
quiring them  to  commit  to  memory  its  definitions  and 
ruloS;  without  stopping  to  illustrate  every  principle  as  it 
eomes  up,  by  example  upon  example,  and  carefully  to  de- 
fine the  exact  meaning  of  every  word  used,  may  safely  bo 
put  down  as  the  common  cause  of  this  mischief.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  question.  At  what  age 
thall  scholars  begin  the  study  of  grammar  ?  If  they  are 
to  be  taught  in  the  'old  way,'  the  way  which  I  -was  'put 
through,'  they  will  never  be  old  enough  to  travel  it  with- 
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•out  receiving  many  a  scratch  and  a  tear  from  the  briers 
and  thorns  that  line  it  and  hedge  it  up,  whose  scars  time 
and  pains-taking  culture  will  never  efface. 

But  if  the  child  is  to  be  taught  the  correct  use  of  his 
language,  let  the  mother  initiate  him  to  a  familiarity  with 
its  simpler  forms,  (which  in  our  language,  fortunately,  we 
have  often  thought,  are  the  most  irregular.)  When  he 
passes  from  the  nursery  to  the  school-room,  let  the  teach- 
er take  up  the  work  where  the  judicious  and  watchful  par- 
ent has  left  it,  and  carry  it  on  in  the  same  common  sense 
way.  But  if  the  parent  has  neglected  this  necessary  in- 
itiatory instruction,  then  the  teacher,  in  order  to  succeed, 
must  3ommence  where  the  parent  should  have  commenced, 
and  first  carefully  weed  out  the  errors  that  have  taken 
root. 

Fearing  that  I  shall  be  too  lengthy,  if  I  attempt,  at  this 
time,  an  exposition  of  my  own  views,  I  will  simply  state 
my  belief  that  the  study  of  grammar — the  correct  use  of 
language,  is  the  first  in  importance  and  the  first  in  order 
of  time,  and  close  with  the  following  "  mirrs,"  by  J.  B. 
Richards,"  on  the  way  by  which  the  early  study  of  gram- 
mar may  be  made  both  profitable  and  interesting. 

First.  Do  not  plunge  the  pupil  at  first,  a  la  Brown  or 
somebody  else,"  (1  would  say  in  this  part  of  Vermont,  a 
la  Green^)  "  into  a  maze  of  rules  for  writing,  rules  for 
spelling,  rules  for  punctuation,  rules  for  the  use  of  capi- 
tals, and  rules  for  every  thing.  If  they  must  be  learned 
at  this  time,  do  it  yourself  some  night,  after  the  fatigue  of 
a  hard  day's  teaching,  but  let  the  scholar  go  free  for  a 
time. 

Second.  While  you  require  correct  definitions  from  the 
pupil,  be  sure  U)  make  them  intelligible  to  his  mind. 

Third.  Give  abundant  practice,  both  in  true  and  false 
syntax. 

Let  grammar  be  thus  taught  by  a  live  teacher,  and  it 
will  soon  cease  to  be  the  dread  of  the  pupils,  the  trouble 
of  the  teacher,  the  ^pona  asinorum '  of  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, and  the  fifth  wheel  of  the  scholastic  coach,  in  the 
minds  of  the  public."  A.  E. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  PAST  AND  FUTUBB. 

The  year  has  come  and  gone,  and  it  has  borne  on  its  re- 
eistless  current,  events  of  written  history.  The  heart 
does  not  beat,  the  brain  does  not  throb  on  earth,  that  is 
^  capable  of  appreciating  the  tremendous  range  of  conae^ 
qoences  involved  in  these  events.  A  civil  war  was  born 
of  this  year,  in  our  beloved  country.  A  million  of  men 
are  to-day  in  arms.  We  hear  the  most  grating  thunder- 
peals of  horror  ;  the  artillery  of  death  and  disaster  roars 
and  crashes  from  field  and  fort ;  blaze  and  ruin  follow  the 
tread  of  hostile  armies.  But  amid  this  "din  of  battle"  and 
"dash  of  arms,"  there  arises  prophetic  organ-tones  of 
praise  ;  merry  bells  ring  notes  of  joy  ;  sweet  voices  as  in 
dreams,  sing  of  coming  peace  ;  and  even  from  the  raging 
'  fttorm  we  gather  elements  of  hope  that  America  has  ia 
prospect  a  fairer  future  than  she  has  ever  realized. 

This  is  a  war  of  principles  ;  a  war  of  right  against  wrong; 
of  freedom  against  slavery  ;  of  intelligence  against  igno- 
rance. Had  the  North  and  West  done  no  more  for  the 
cause  of  education  than  the  South  have  done,  this  war 
would  never  have  been  ;  had  the  South  done  as  much  to 
diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people,  there  would  have 
been  no  cause  for  the  war.  In  the  first  instance,  barbar- 
ism would  have  held  unbroken  sway  over  this  fair  land  ; 
in  the  second,  an  intelligCHt  and  heaven-born  freedom 
would  have  been  the  common  birthright  of  all  Americans. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Teachers  of  Vermont  have  an 
important  interest  in  this  fearful  struggle,  and  we  may  in- 
fer that  we  have  important  duties  to  perform  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

Our  army  is  fighting  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  glorious 
ittstitutions  which  our  fathers  founded  upon  free  schools 
jmd  free  churches.  Our  teachers  are  laboring  for  the  same 
object.     Without  the  army,  the   rebellion   could   not  bd 
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crushed ;  without  the  school  master,  our  victories  would 
Bvail  nothing  for  the  future.  It  is  theirs  to  break  downa 
fearful  despotism  reared  upon  the  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation of  the  people,  and  to  build  up  a  higher  and  purer 
civilization ;  it  is  ours  to  preserve  our  educational  field 
from  waste  and  ruin.  Can  we  safely  relax  our  efforts  ? 
Can  we  innocentlj  neglect  any  part  of  our  great  work  in 
these  times  ?  By  no  means.  There  never  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  Vermont,  when  there  was  so  much  need  of 
special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education,  as  the 
present.  The  Academy,  Seminary  and  College  must  be 
cared  lor ;  our  common  schools  must  be  elevated  ;  our 
"School  Journal''  must  be  sustained  and  our  living  Secre- 
tary should  be  encouraged  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of 
every  friend  of  education  in  the  State.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  take  care  of  our  private  interests ;  the  piMic  has 
A  demand  upon  our  time  and  efforts.  If  any  teacher  fails 
to  acknowledge  the  fact,  he  is  unworthy  of  the  name,  or 
the  position  he  occupies. 

We  wish  our  fellow  laborers  and  patrons  "a  happy  new 
YEAR."  But  we  can  be  sincere  in  this  expression  only  so 
far  as  we  wish  them  fidelity  in  the  important  work  as- 
signed them.  Happiness  comes  not  from  seeking^  but  in 
tho  faithful  discharge  of  individual  duty. 

Hatoer  Hard. — A  Lady,  in  a  letter  just  received,  com- 
ments as  follows  upon  a  part  of  our  editorial  of  last  month. 
•'A  teacher  who  is  'too  poor'  to  take  the  Journal,  must  in- 
deed be  a  poor  teacher.^'  Look  out,  gentlemen,  how  you 
attempt  to  economise.  There  are  hundreds  of  females  in 
the  State,  (who  earn  not  more  than  two  dollars  per  week,) 
who  regard  themselves  able  lo  take  and  pay  for  the  Jour- 
nal, while  Principals  of  Academies  plead  j^ofer^^  as  an  ex- 
cuse. One  of  these  public  Teachers  who  claims  the  con- 
iidenco  and  patronage  of  the  community,  has  raised  one 
penny  to  pay  the  return  postage  of  a  copy  of  the  Journal 
which  was  sent  to  him  gratuitously  1 1 

For  Seventy  Five  Cents  wo  will  send  one  Copy  of  the 
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School  Journal  one  year,  and  a  copy  of  "Gleanings  Froln 
School  Life  Experience.*'  Who  will  send  us  new  subscri- 
bers?   See  prospectus  on  the  cover. 

DON'T  Wait  to  be  Dunned  Again. — We  want  the  50  cents, 
the  75  cents  and  the  $1.00,  due  us  for  "value  received." 
Hundreds  of  dollars  still  remain  unpaid,  and  yet  we  have 
been  obliged  to  advance  it  to  our  printer. 

A  Good  Result. — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  in  maay 
instances,  the  "Remarkable  Prophecy,"  which  we  publish- 
ed last  month,  had  its  desired  effect, —  viz :  to  lead  the 
reader  to  "Search  the  Scriptures.''  For  a  genitine  'Re- 
markable Prophecy,'  see  Daniel,  XI;  40,  41,  43,  44. 

Marlboro'  Hotel  on  Washington  St.,  Boston,  has  been 
our  homo  when  in  the  City,  for  20  years.  To  all  who  de- 
sire an  orderly,  quiet  House,  where  they  will  not  be  an- 
noyed by  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  the  stench  of  rum,  and 
where  they  will  receive  kind  attention  and  good  fare,  at 
moderate  prices,  we  would  say;  Call  at  the  Marlboro', 

We  Don't  know  which.—      " Dec.  30,  1861." 

"My  Dear  Sir:" 

•*  I  wish  to  send  my  daughter  to  your  ecLooL 
If  you  can  accommodate  her  with  a  good  room  I  will  send  her  next 
week.     Reply  by  return  mail.         Yours,  truly,  &c.         B.  W." 

I  must  answer  this  letter,  but  am  puzzled  to  know  how  to  address 
my  correspondent     Shall  I  say,  Mrs.  W.,  Dear  Madame;  or  Mr. 
W.,  Dear  Sir  ?     A  mistake  on  so  vital  a  point  would  be  ludicrove, 
yet,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  and  must  risk  a  failure  of  "guess- 
ing right."     The  band  Writing  is  someyvhat  femintJie,  and  the  moth- 
er often  takes  the  lead  in  such  matters  ;  so  I  begin  "  Mrs,  W.,  Dear 
Madame,"  and  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  apologise,  «/  I  have  made  a 
mistake.     Whether  to  address  Miss  or  Mrs.  is  sometimes  equally 
doubtful.     Now,  is  there  any  way  to  solve  such  doubts  ?     I  do  not 
know  of  any,  unless  each  writer  indicates  the  fact  in  his  signature. 
Caledonia  akd  Oblsans  CorNTiEs  have  come  up  nobly  to 
the  work  of  sustaining  the  Vermont  School  Journal,  as  have  also 
Washington  and   Orange  Counties.     Principals,  Clergymen   and 
Superintendents  seem  in  earnest.     They  are  pledging  subscribers 
by  the  hundred.  Every  teacher  in  one  town  has  become  a  eubscrib- 
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er.  If  the  friends  of  education  in  the  other  counties  should  do  as 
much,  the  Journal  would  be  well  sustained.  All  that  is  necessary, 
is  a  little  interest  and  effort^  and  nothing  is  accomplished  in  anj  en- 
terprise without  these.     Who  will  lead  the  way  ? 

The  Best  School  Books. — Among  the  best  books  in  use  in 
our  Schools  are  Qtmckenbos'  Rhetoric,  Quackenbos'  Philosophy, 
Touman's  Chemistry,  and  Coming's  Physiology,  all  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  443  and  445  Broadway,  New  York.  See 
their  advertisement  in  another  column. 

Important  to  School  Masters. — "  In  the  Vermont  sn- 
preme  court  it  has  been  decided  that  though  li  school-mas- 
ter has  in  general  no  right  to  punish  a  pupil  for  misconduct 
committed  after  the  dismissal  of  school  for  the  day,  and 
the  return  of  the  pupil  to  his  home,  yet  he  may,  on  the 
pupiPs  return  to  school,  punish  him  for  any  misbehavior 
committed  out  of  school,  which  has  a  direct  and  immedi- 
ate tendency  to  injure  the  school,  and  subvert  the  mas- 
ter's authority.  The  rights  of  teachers  in  punishing  pu- 
pils, and  the  limitations  to  those  rights,  are  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  court." 

This  is  what  we  have  alwaj^s  mainta'ned,  though  we 
have  had  before  no  legal  advice  on  the  subject.  Judicious 
law  is  always  the  expression  of  commo.i  fiense,  and  noth- 
ing can  be  plainer  than  that  the  master  should  have  entire 
control  over  the  pupils  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  and 
have  power  to  punish,  so  far  as  their  conduct  has  a  ten- 
dency, directly  or  indirectly,  to  injure  the  School  or  to 
subvert  his  auchority.  The  scholar  is  subject  to  the  rules 
of  School,  at  any  rate,  as  soon  as  he  leaves  home  and  until 
he  has  returned,  by  permission  of  his  master.  And  even 
oJt  Jiome,  while  under  the  authority  of  his  parents,  he  may 
also  be  subject  to  the  Teacher.  For  instance,  three  rebel 
boys  have  left  school,  at  night,  with  a  determination  to 
annoy  their  master  as  much  ns  possible.  With  permission 
from  their  parents,  they  spend  the  evening  together,  de- 
vising mischief  and  executing  their  plans.  Tuey  have 
done  nothing  at  school,  worthy  of  censure,  yet,  have  rais- 
ed a  rebellion  in  the  school.  Shall  not  the  master  inflict 
the  deserved  punishment  and  restore  and  maintain  his 
authority  ?  Most  surely  And  if  he  understands  his  bu- 
siness, he  has  not  dismissed  his  school  during  the  term : 
only  excused  them  to  cro  home. 
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Method  of  Classical  Stddt,  illustrated  bjr  questions  on  s 
few  selections  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  This  is  a  small 
hand-book  prepared  by  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  L.  L.  D.,  Principal  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  It  illustrates  the  distinguished 
sruthor's  method  of  instruction  in  the  classics.  Published  by  Brown 
&  Taggard,  Boston. 

AiUxniic  Monthly. — ^The  January  number  commences  Vol.  IX. 
Among  the  valuable  contributions  to  this  number  are,  Methods  of 
Stody  in  Natural  History,  by  Age^asiz ;  Agnes  of  Sorrento,  by  Mrs^ 
Stowe ;  Love  and  Skates,  by  Miy.  Winthrop ;  Autobiography  of  a 
Strength  Seeker,  by  Dr.  Windship ;  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and 
Fremcmt's  Hundred  Days  in  Missouri 

7%tf  Conttnental  MonMy, — ^A  Periodical  devoted  to  Literature 
and  National  Policy.  113  pages,  neatly  printed  and  on  good  pa- 
per. Among  the  contributors  of  the  present  and  future  numbers^ 
we  notice  the  names  of  J%m.  Daniel  S,  Dickinson,  Hon.  Geo.  San* 
crofty  Hon.  Horace  Greely,  John  G.  WhiUier,  Bayard  Tayhty  and 
Rw.  Henry  W.  Bellows.'  It  needs  no  further  recommendations « 
Price,  $3  per  year.  Address,  J.  B.  Gilmore,  110  Tremont  St.^ 
Boston. 

SoiENTiPio  Ambi^ioan. —  We  do  not  believe  that,  even  in  tbi» 
age  of  cheap  publications,  any  work  can  be  more  reasonable  than 
the  terms  of  the  Sdentifie  Americam  at  $2  per  annum,  with  twenty- 
five  per  cent  discount  for  clubs  of  ten.  It  forms  a  yearly  volume 
of  832  pages  quartoi  with  an  immense  number  of  original  engrav- 
ings of  patented  machines,  valuable  inventions,  and  objects  of  sci- 
entific interest.  There  is  not  an  industrial  pur^^uit  which  does  not 
receive  a  share  of  its  attention.  It  contains  official  lists  of  patent 
claims,  important  statistics,  practical  recipes  for  useful  domestic 
purposes,  and  has  long  stood,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  a» 
the  highest  authority  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  sciences.  There  i» 
no  publication  more  valuable  to  the  farmer,  the  miller,  the  engineer^ 
the  iron  founder,  the  mechanic,  or  the  manufacturer.  We  have 
never  opened  a  number  without  learning  something  we  never  knew 
before,  and  obtaining  valuable  information  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  The  Publishers,  Messrs.  Mvkm  &  Co»,  of  37  Park  Row^ 
New  York,  have  deserved  the  success  which  they  have  achieved. 
No  one  should  visit  that  city  without  calling  at  their  palatial  estab- 
lishment, which  is  a  museum  of  inventive  genius,  collected  from  the 
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^ntite  World.  If  any  of  our  friends  away  off  in  the  country  do 
not  know  this  work,  and  will  take  our  advice,  they  will  mail  $2  and 
become  subscribers  immediately,  or  by  applying  to  the  Publishers 
they  can  obtain  a  specimen  copy  gratis,  which  will  be  sure  to  am" 
firm  the  truth  of  our  recommendation*'-— Zoutm^  JournaL 

We  fully  indorse  the  above,  and  would  recommend  our  readei;^ 
to  take  Prentice's  advice,  and  subscribe  for  the  paper.  A  new  vol- 
ume commences  on  the  first  of  January,  and  it  being  a  valuable 
work  of  reference,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  only  list  of  patent  claims 
published  in  the  country,  every  number  should  be  preserved.  The 
paper  is  published  every  Saturday,  by  the  well  known  patent  agents. 
Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.,  who  have  conducted  the  paper  during  the 
past  sixteen  years. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  specimens  copies  of  the  paper  gratis, 
the  publishers  will  send  a  pamphlet  of  advice  to  inventors,  free  of 
charge.  Address,  MUNN  Sc  CO.,  87  PaflL  Row. 

Peterson's  Magazine  for  January  is  all  that  was  pron^ised 
\n  our  December  notice,  —  Engravings,  Fashions,  Receipts^  etc^ 
with  a  great  variety  of  reading  matter. 

GrODET  FOft  1862  promiscs  to  maintain  its  high  reputation  i^.a. 
Family  monthly.  It  is  too  well  known  to  require  at  o|ir  hands 
further  notice. 

WaUan't  Vermani  Regiiter  and  Farmer's  Almanac  for  1868. 
Besides  the  large  amount  of  valuable  statistical  infonnatioo,  this. 
JB^dgister  contains  an  accurate  map  of  Vermont  Published  by  S. 
M.  Walton,  Montpelier. 

Ijewu^  Journal  of  Phf^ol  Education : — ^VoL  11,  No,  1,  Janaa- 
ry,  1862. — ^This  is  a  neatly  gotten  up  and  valuable  work*  It  is^isr 
sued  this  year  in  monthly  numbers  of  a  size  convenient  for  bindii^g. 
in. book  form,  and  is  largely  illustrated.  It  is  a  jewel]  beaming 
with  wise  suggestions  for  regaining  and  preserving  health* 

OATALOOUES   RECEIVED. 

OnivfTiiiy  of  Vermont. — ^Und^^graduates,  78 ;  Medical  SM^M, 
67»    Calvin  Pease,  D.  D.,  President 

Newhury  Seminary  and  FemaU  Collegiate  Institute, — Student^ 
itv  Institute :  Graduatmg  Class,  11 ;  Undei^graduates,  41.  In  Sem- 
inary, 291.    Rev.  F.  E.  King,  A.  M.,  PrincipaL 

Springfield  Wedegan  Seminarg  and  Female  CfoUegiate  Inftitmle 
— Students  in  Institnte,  86 ;  in  Sieminary,  177.  Bev.C.  M*  D^n, 
A.  IdL,  Principal. 

Barre  jicflK^smy.— Graduating  Class,  16;  in  Cla9sic8»84;  ^^g- 
lisk  Department,  141.    J.  S.  Spanlding,  A.M.,  PrinoipaL 
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St.  Johnshury  Academy.— Stu^entSy  185  ;  Fall  Term  of  1861^ 
100.    J.  K.  Colbj,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

GUnwood  Ladies^  Seminary,  West  Brattleboro'. — First  Year, 
172;  Average,  121.  Graduates,  25.  FaU  Term  of  1861,  116. 
Hiram  Orcutt,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Orange  County  Grammar  School,  Randolph. — Students,  133  ; 
Fall  Term  of  1861,  86.     E.  Conant,  Principal. 

Crreen  Mountain  Institute,  South  Woodstock. — Students,  137  ; 
Fall  Term  of  1861,  96.     Wm.  A.  Shipman,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

Brandon  Seminary. — Students,  192;  Fall  Term  of  1861,  107i 
E.  B.  Sherman,  A..  B.,  Acting  Principal. 

Tketford  -4carfc//iy.— Students,  102  ;  Fall  Term  of  1861,  J.  W. 
Norton,  A.  B.,  rrincipal. 

Caledonia  County  Academy,  Peacham. — Students,  140  ;  Fall 
Term  of  1861,  76.     Charles  O.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Lelnnd  Seminary,  Townsliend. — Students,  152 ;  Fall  Term  of 
1861, 102.     Geo.  E.  Lane,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

Marlborough  High  School.— FslW  Term  of  1861,  50.  Roswell 
Harris,  Jun.,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

"  Brattleboro'  Academy,"  A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Bojs 
and  Young  Men,  with  accommodations  for  forty  students.  West 
Brattleboro'.  Four  Terms,  115  ;  Fall  Term  of  1861,  38.  A.  E. 
Leaven  won  h,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

^•We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  "  Advertiser." 
This  department  will  interest  all  who  want  Books,  MuBic,  Pianoe, 
or  other  "  necessaries  of  life.*' 

^*^  Many  of  our  School  Exchanges  fail  to  reach  us.  Why  h 
it,  co-patriots  ? 

4^  From  the  commencement  of  our  mission  in  the  noblest  of 
cimses  until  very  recently,  we  have  sent  our  Journal  regularly  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  Slate.  Some  of  them  noticed  it  occasional- 
ly the  first  year,  a  very  few  did  the  same  the  second  year,  but  the 
last  year  they  have,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  ignored  our  pub- 
lication entirely.  We  shall,  therefore,  send  our  Journal  hereafter, 
to  those  papers  only,  whose  editors  desire  an  exchange. 

We  have,  too,  from  the  beginning,  been  very  prodigal  of  copies  of 
the  Journal,  sending  oflen  ^6  hundred  per  month,  gratuitously,  to 
different  portions  of  the  State.  This  we  can  no  longer  do,  except- 
ing to  those  who  desire  specimen  copies  to  use  for  promoting  the 
circulation  of  the  Journal. 
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A  PLEA  AGAINST  OLD   HEADS   ON  YOUNG 
SHOULDERS. 

in  my  early  experience  as  teacher,  I  became  aware 
of  a  certain  degree  of  ill-success  in  the  training  of  my 
younger  scholars.  It  occasioned  me  no  little  mortifica- 
tion and  self-questioning,  but  the  cause  of  it  I  could  not 
ascertain.  I  have  since  thought  that  I  have  discovered 
my  error.  At  any  rate,  my  views  on  a  fundamental 
question  in  the  instruction  of  children,  have  undergone 
a  change ;  and  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
anything  bearing  on  this  matter  outside  of  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  send  you  my  present  views  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

There  are  no  maxims  of  more  value  to  the  teacher 
than  those  which  inculcate  the  necessity  of  thorough- 
neas;  and  perhaps  no  one  of  these  is  more  valuable 
than  that  one  which  forbids  the  allowing  our  pupils  to 
go  any  farther  or  any  faster  than  they  can  well  under- 
istand.  I  hope  nothing  that  I  shall  say  will  lessen  the 
authority  of  these  maxims  over  any  teacher's  mind. 
And  yet,  all  good  rules  in  matters  of  education  imply 
the  exercise  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  one  who 
rules  them;  and  also  good  rules  become  bad  so  soon 
as  they  are  driven  with  an  unthinking  and  dogged  uni- 
formity, through  thick  and  thin,  over  nough  and  smooth, 
up  hill  and  down.  The  pilot  who,  on  clearing  New  York 
harbor,  should  head  his  ship  for  Liverpool,  and  then 
make  his  helm  fast  and  go  to  sleep,  resolving  to  heed 
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neither  wind,  nor  current,  nor  rolling  seas,  nor  breakerSy 
would  be  no  more  fool-hardy  than  a  teacher  who  should 
undertake   to  carry  out   exactly   and   mechanically,   the 
good  rules  of  his  educational  chart.     Now  I  venture  to 
say  that    there  is  such  a   thing    as  enforcing  the  good 
rule  I  have  mentioned, — that  the  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to 
go  no  farther  and  no  faster  than  he  can  fully  understand, 
greatly  to  his  detriment,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  child. 
It  seems  to  me  that   children  ought  to  be  required  to 
learn  many  things  which  they  cannot  fully  understand, 
and  that  the  teacher  should  be  satisfied  with  their  learn- 
ing them  accurately   and  familiarly,    leaving  the  under- 
standing of  them  to    a  later  period.      It  seems  to  me 
that   nature   plainly    indicates   this    by   giving  children 
an  active   and  retentive  memory  long  before  the  judg- 
ment and  reason    are  well   awake — more  active  and  ef- 
ficient indeed,  than  at  any  other  period.     Does  not  this 
undoubted  fact  plainly  show  nature^s  intention  that  this 
period    should  be    occupied  with  laying    up  a  store   of 
mental  pabulum  for  the  understanding  to  ruminate  upon 
afterwards?     During  this  period  a  certain  kind  of  useful 
knowledge  can  be  gained  securely  and  with  a  good  degree 
of  pleasure,  which  can  hardly   be  gained  afterwards  at 
all,  and  partially  only  at  the  expense  of  great  vexation 
and  disgust.     I  mean  what  may  be  called  formal  knowl- 
edge,   such    as   the    mechanical    parts  of  reading   and 
writing,  mathematical  tables,  and  tho  paradignas  of  gram- 
mar.     On  the  other  hand,   the  appreciation  and  use   of 
principles  is  at  this  same  age  a  slow  and  somewhat  painful 
process  which  ought  indeed  to  be  encouraged  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  higher  order  of  mental  activity,  but  not  pre- 
maturely ©ver-taxed.     A  boy  of  twelve  will  learn  his  Lat- 
in declensions  and  conjugations  readily  and  with  pleasure  : 
to  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  they  arc  tedious   beyond 
expression.     But  the  young  man  will  readily  understand 
and  apply  principles  of  Syntax  which  are  mere  riddles  to 
the  boy.     Is  it  good  economy  to  tax  the  reason  when  it 
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-works  feebly  and  at  a  disadvantage,  with  questions  which 
it  will  solve  easily  by  and  by,  taking,  besides,  so  much 
time  and  effort  away  from  other  faculties  which  are  now 
in  their  hey-day  and  prime? 

I  have  spoken  only  of  the  memory^  as  working  with  ease 
and  consequently  with  pleasure  in  children.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  perceptive  and  imitative  faculties.  Lord  Ba- 
con has  somewhere  a  valuable  suggestion  respecting  the 
great  accession  of  knowledge  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  more 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  senses.  How  much  more  the 
human  e3''e,  for  instance,  is  capable  of  than  it  has  ever  yet 
attained,  I  do  not  suppose  we  of  this  generation  have 
yet  dreamed  of:  but  something  of  its  wonderful  capabili- 
ties is  hinted  at  in  the  ahnost  incredible  exploits  of  the 
French  conjurer  Houdin.  The  same  remark  would  also 
apply  to  the  ear,  and  to  the  other  bodily  senses.  Beside 
those,  there  is  a  class  of  operations  more  strictly  mental, 
which  we  are  constantly  performing  all  our  lives  long,and 
which  children  can  learn  to  perform  with  exactness  and 
dispatch.  In  this  region,  rather  than  in  studies  which 
should  investigate  systems  and  principles,  lies  the  true 
work  for  the  early  years  of  a  comprehensive  education. 

If  I  should  now  descend  lo  particulars,  I  fear  I  should 
Bhock  some  of  my  readers  worse  than  by  my  general  po- 
sition. For  instance :  I  repent  heartily  and  entirely  of  the 
perversity  with  which  I  bothered  some  of  my  little  schol- 
ars in  the  attempt  to  raako  them  understand  the  principle 
cf"  borrowing  tcn^^  in  subtFaction.  There  was  one 
bright  little  fellow  in  particular  that  I  plagued  almost  to 
distraction,  and  I  feel  now  as  though  I  would  like  to  go 
and  apologize  to  him,  and  if  now  that  he  is  a  young  man, 
he  has  any  thing  of  the  old  difficulty  about  "  borrowing," 
I  would  right  gladly  lend  him  ten,  in  atonement  for  my 
fault.  If  I  had  a  class  of  boys  now  of  his  age,  I  would 
never  say  a  word  to  thorn  about  the  reason  of  the  process. 
I  would  take  great  pains  to  have  them  perform  operations 
in   subtraction  rapidly  and  accurately,   and  with   that,  J 
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would  be  satisfied  for  the  present.  If  you  ask  me  wbat 
age  I  am  speaking  of,  I  answer,  the  age  which  boys  can 
profitably  be  required  to  perform  operations  in  the  four 
simple  rules  of  Arithmetic,  but  cannot  as  yet  undersland 
the  principles  involved  in  those  rules.  For  such  an  age  I 
contend  there  is. 

By  this  time,  I  doubt  not  many  of  you  are  impatient  to 
exclaim,  "Why,  I  have  succeeded  in  that  same  thing  every 
time  I  have  tried  it — with  my  youngest  scholars  I  WelL 
dear  teacher,  so  I  thought  I  had,  till  I  discovered  that 
what  I  had  supposed  was  understood  as  a  prinetph,  prov- 
ed to  have  been  merely  learned  as  a  matter  of  memory. 
So  I  found  it  repeatedly.  So  I  doubt  not  you  will,  if  you' 
take  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  specify  m  detail  at  what  age- 
this  and  that  should  be  learned  mechanically,  and  at  what 
age  understood  in  their  principles.  That  would  be  violat- 
ing  my  own  position.  There  is  nothing  but  good  judg- 
ment which  can  decide  in  such  a  matter.  Do  not  think 
that  I  would  advocate  the  more  extensive  practice  of 
**  learning  by  rote.'^  I  would  have  children  understand  all 
they  are  capable  of  understanding.  But  there  are  some 
things  which  I  would  have  children  learn  "  by  rote  ''^  now^ 
which  they  cannot  now  understand.  But  by  iiV  means 
let  them  learn  them  weU — for  that  is  the  main  motive  for 
their  learning  them  now  at  all.  M.  H.  B. 


The  understanding  is  not  a  vessel  which  must  be  filled^,, 
but  fire-wood  which  needs  to  be  Jtindled ;  and  love  of 
learning  and  love  ot  truth  are  what  should  kindle  it.  He 
who  hears  the  words  of  another,  and  does  not  kindle  hisr 
OAvn  understanding  at  them  as  at  a  light,  is  like  one  who 
goes  to  his  neighbor  after  fire,  but  instead  of  bringing  it, 
sits  down  there  and  warms  himself.  He  is  as  if  reddened 
by  the  fire-light ;  he  may  have  an  outward  appearance  of 
learning,  but  the  inside  rust  of  his  soul  does  not  glow  with 
heat,  nor  is  the  darkness  driven  out  of  it. — Plutarch. 
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Extract  From  Prof.  N«  G.  Clark's  Address  at  Middlebury. 

THE  MOEAL  POSITION  AND  INFLUENCE  OP  THE 
TEACHER. 

Society  finds  it  convenient  to  divide  the  various  agen- 
cies of  human  culture  into  various  classes,  nominally  dis- 
tinct in  their  operations,  yet  all  ruled  by  one  common  law 
— the  highest  and  the  best  development  of  the  man — of 
all  there  is  in  him  of  power  for  good  and  noble  ends, 
whether  of  muscle  or  of  brain,  of  intellect  or  heart  or 
wilL  These  agencies  are,  primarily,  the  family,  the 
school  and  the  churcL  We  need  make  no  account  of  the 
State,  as  that  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  inqui- 
ry. Our  great  charter,  our  bill  of  rights,  dates  back  to 
the  time  when  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
endowed  with  an  immortal  soul.  The  common  right  of 
every  man  to  the  fullest  and  best  development  of  all  his 
powers,  was  involved  in  the  mode  of  his  creation  ;  and. 
when  long  lost  sight  of,  was  reaffirmed  and  brought  to 
light  in  the  Christian  system,  and  illustrated  in  the  life 
and  teachings  of  its  Pounden  Beneath  the  humblest  garb, 
buried  up  and  well  nigh  stiiled  under  a  load  of  disease 
and  vice,  he  could  yet  recognize  the  immortal  soul ;  and 
it  was  man  he  sought,  and  not  the  accidents  of  birth,  or 
place,  or  fortune,  but  man  with  all  his  capabilities  of  love 
and  worship —  of  power  for  good  and  power  for  evil. 

Here,  then,  is  our  great  charter  as  teachers.  Here  we 
find  recognized  the  essential  equality  and  worth  of  all  hu- 
man souls;  the  common  capability,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mon right  and  necessity,  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  culture 
for  all,  by  education,  by  civil  and  religious  freedom,  by 
all  appliances,  of  whatsoever  sort  or  name,  whereby  man 
as  man  is  raised  in  the  scale  of  being  and  qualified  to  do 
his  part  on  earth  as  an  intelligent,  immortal  soul,  and  pre- 
pared at  last  for  a  higher  life  in  the  presence  of  God. 

We  have,  then,  as  teachers  in  the  schools,  whatever  be 
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their  grade  or  form,  a  moral  position  and  important  part 
in  this  grand  economy  which  Divine  Providence  is  carry 
ing  forward  for  the  regeneration  and  social  elevation  of 
our  race.  The  division  of  the  Christian  community  into 
different  religions  denominations,  makes  it  expedient  and 
unwise  to  attempt  religious  instruction  strictly  so  called 
in  our  common  or  public  schools.  And  society  has  abund- 
ant provision  for  it  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  the  Churchy 
when  it  passes  outside  of  the  religious  family.  In  the  or- 
ganic relations  of  society,  let  each  do  its  proper  work, 
yet  each  subordinate  to  the  great  end  of  society.  .  Let 
not  the  School  attempt  the  work  of  the  Church,  nor  the 
Church  the  work  of  the  School }  yet  let  both  act  in  view 
of  the  highest  development  of  the  youth  committed  to 
them,  as  intelligent  and  spiritual  beings.  Shall  distinct- 
ively religious  instruction  be  excluded  from  the  common 
school?  Yes.  Shall  religion?  No.  Shall  the  eye  at- 
tempt the  office  of  the  ear  ?  No.  Shall  the  eye  and  the 
ear  both  be  used  according  to  a  rational  purpose  and  the 
true  interests  of  the  man  ?  Yes.  Shall  the  Bible  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  schools  ?  No.  Shall  it  be  read  and  ex- 
pounded daily  by  law,  by  all  sorts  of  expositors  ?  No. 
Shall  the  children  be  required  by  law  to  read  it,  one  or 
two  verses  apiece,  once  or  twice  a  day,  on  pain  of  expul- 
sion, or  fine  and  impriaonraent,  or  otlier  penalty  ?  Yes, 
when  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  is  accomplished  by  State 
enactment ;  when  the  Christian  graces  of  love,  humility^ 
consecration  to  the  service  of  God,  are  regulated  by  the 
Statute-book  and  secured  by  legal  sanctions.  Let  the  use 
of  the  Bible,  in  some  form,  be  recommended  in  all  our 
schools,  as  the  standard  of  all  religious  knowledge  and  the 
source  of  all  morality  ;  but  let  it  be  used  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  secure  the  respect  and  reverence  of  both  teach- 
er and  scholar.  Let  its  readingbe  recommended,  but  not 
required,  as  an  appropriate  opening  of  the  school,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  few  words  of  prayer,  according  to  the 
feeling  and   desire  of  the    teacher  and  his  sense  of  pro- 
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priety  and  of  the  value  of  such  an  exercise  to  the  school 
in  his  charge.  Let  the  same  good  sense  that  we  are  wont 
to  exercise  on  other  themes,  have  rule  here.  Far  more 
will  depend  on  the  feeling  and  character  of  the  teacher 
in  a  given  case,  than  upon  any  enactment  of  the  State. 
We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  same  laws,  in  part  or  as  a 
whole,  enacted  or  enforced  in  this  country,  which  have 
wrought  such  disastrous  results  in  Protestant  Germany, 
where  the  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  is  regulated 
by  law,  and  the  sublimest  doctrines  of  our  faith  are  put 
on  the  same  footing  of  respect  and  reverence  as  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  the  lessons  of  geography  ;  and  religion, 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  results  of  chemical  analysis, 
are  all  brought  down  to  a  common  level,  to  the  almost  ut- 
ter destruction  of  all  religious  life  among  the  people.  The 
experiment,  so  thoroughly  tried  there,  and  enforced  to  the 
letter  by  the  bayonet,  I  have  no  wish  to  see  repeated  on 
the  soil  consecrated  by  the  blood  and  prayers  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  New  England. 

Give  us  then,  not  so  much  the  formal  religious  instruc- 
tion, by  an  enforced  reading  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  part 
of  an  unwilling  teacher  and  indiflFerent  scholars,  as  the 
calm,  steady,  powerful  example  of  true,  manly  religious 
character  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  such  a  eharacter  as, 
with  or  without  the  nominal  profession  of  religion,  befits  a 
man  aware  of  his  trusts  and  earnestly  alive  to  his  work. 
The  best  text-book  on  morals  and  religion  in  the  school 
room — the  only  one  that  never  awakens  sectarian  feelings, 
the  only  one  that  passes  unquestioned  by  Protestant  or  Ro- 
manist— the  only  one  that  has  real  power,  and  always  has 
power  over  the  hearts  of  children  and  youth,  is  the  wor- 
thy example  of  genuine  manly  and  womanly  character. 
And  the  Christian  teacher  who  sometimes  feels  anxious 
to  do  more  for  Christ  than  is  allowed  by  the  usages  of  the 
school  room  and  the  opportunities  for  private  conversa. 
tion  and  influences  out  of  the  school,  may  rest  content  with 
the  influence   exerted  by  his  Christian  walk  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  his  scholars,  quietly  leading  tb«m  by  all  the  re- 
spect  and  love  they  may  feel  for  him  as  a  teacher  and  a 
man,  to  seek  the  same  source  of  spiritual  power,  whose 
heavenly  fruits  they  witness  in  his  life  and  conversation. 
The  position  of  the  teacher,  then,  is  not  so  much  a  relig- 
ious as  a  moral  one.  He  stands,  as  it  were,  between  the 
family  and  the  church.  He  is  to  carry  forward  and  change 
into  habits  all  the  good  and  wholeseme  impressions  the 
child  brings  from  home  ;  he  is  to  cultivate  the  same  habits 
of  obedience,  of  kindness  and  love  of  one  toward  another, 
thereT^y  suppressing  those  habits  of  selfishness  and  self- 
seeking,  always  growing  up  with  a  lack  of  control,  wheth- 
er in  the  family  or  in  the  school.  He  is  to  secure  habits 
of  fidelity  to  one's  duties,  of  faithfulness  and  completeness, 
of  accuracy  and  thoroughness  and  punctuality  in  word 
and  work; — he  has  thus  in  his  keeping  the  formation  and 
the  development  of  some  of  the  habits  most  important  to 
the  success  and  happiness  of  the  future  man  and  woman  : 
those  which  go,  in  no  small  degree,  to  make  up  the  moral 
character.  But  beyond  these  more  general  habits  of  life, 
the  general  tone  of  thought,  the  methods  of  judging  on 
all  the  most  important  questions  of  life  and  duty  ;  the  lan- 
guage employed,  whether  coarse  or  refined,  in  accurate 
phrase  or  loose  and  vague  and  so  eventually  begetting 
loose  and  vague  habits  of  thinking,  and  then  of  acting,  on 
the  part  of  his  pupils  ;  the  social  habits,  the  courtesies  and 
graces  of  life  that  adorn  and  give  such  a  charm  to  culti- 
vated minds,  distinguishing  them  from  the  rude  and  vul- 
gar;— all  this  has,  in  no  small  degree,  been  committed  to 
the  teacher.  And  all  this  is  really  of  vastly  more  account 
than  the  mere  instruction  in  Grammar  or  Geography. 
These  habits  go  to  make  up  the  man — not  simply  the 
amount  of  his  book  learning — but  his  real  power  among 
men. 


The  actions  of  a  young  person  constitute   the  truest 
touchstone  of  what  he  has  learned. 
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TEACHERS'  RIGHTS. 

Questions  frequently  arise  as  to  the  authority  which 
teachers  may  rightfully  exercise  over  their  pupils  when 
out  of  school.  It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  they  have 
no  authority  whatever,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes 
affirmed  that  they  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  par- 
ents, and  may  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  prevent  mis- 
demeanors, or  to  punish  them  when  committed.  Some- 
where between  these  two  extremes  the  right  of  the 
teacher  is  doubtless  to  be  found. 

lu  school  hours  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  precisely 
commensurate  with  that  of  the  parent.  For  the  time,  lu* 
stands  in  loco  parentis j  possessed  not  of  concurrent  but 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  pupil.  All  that  the  fa- 
ther may  rightfully  require,  the  teacher  may  require;  lo 
whatever  means  the  father  may  resort  to  enforce  obedi- 
once  to  his  command,  to  just  those  means  the  teacher  may 
have  recourse.  In  administering  the  discipline  which 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  transgressions,  or  to  punish 
them  when  actually  committed,  the  parent  and  the  teacher 
alike  act  in  a  g^ucwi-judicial  capacity,  and  neither  of  them 
can  be  held  accountable  for  mere  errors  of  judgment,  in 
the  maintenance  of  rightful  authority.  Though  in  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  or  even  of  jurors  who  may  bo 
<'alled  to  investigate  the  matter,  the  teacher  may  have 
exercised  unreasonable  severity,  and  inflicted  punishment 
altogether  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  yet  if  he  has 
acted  conscientiously,  without  malice,  and  from  motives 
of  duty  alone,  he  is  held  blameless.  These  principles  an? 
laid  down  in  elementary  writers  on  the  Domestic  Rela- 
tions, and  have  been  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  courts  of 
the  last  resort. 

The  teacher,  however,  as  well  as  the  parent,  exercises 
a  limited  monarchy.  Even  in  the  school  room  he  is  not 
invested  ^ith  despotic  authority.     His  power  is  to  be  ex- 
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ercisedytiot  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  tho  Rake  of  the  pupil 
and  of  the  school;  and  that  their  best  interests  may  be  pro- 
moted. Government  in  school,  like  all  other  government, 
'^is,  or  ought  to  be  instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  pro- 
tection, and  security  of  the  community."  CrueLand  unu- 
sual punishments,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  inflicted,  and 
oven  if  usual  punishments  are  inflicted  in  an  unusual  man- 
ner, with  unusual  instruments,  and  from  evil  motives,  tho 
teacher  will  be  held  accountable  for  any  undue  severity  in 
his  discipline.  To  use  the  law  phrase,  he  must  not  act 
malo  animo.  These,  then,  are  tho  teacher's  rights, 
andthe  hraitation  of  his  rights,  to  correct  the  pupil  for 
misdemeanors  in  school.  To  what  extent  has  he  the  right 
to  correct  him  for  misbehavior  out  of  school  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teacher's  supervison  of 
the  scholar  begins  at  some  reasonable  time  before  school 
opens  for  the  day,  and  does  not  end  till  some  reasonable 
time  after  the  exercises  of  tho  day  have  closed.  If  the 
scholar  arrives  at  tho  school  house  half  an  hour  before  the 
time  of  commencing  school,  the  teacher's  authority  takes 
efiect  immediately.  So  if  he  delays  after  being  dismissed 
he  remains  under  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  maintain  that  tho  teacher's  au- 
thority extends  from  the  time  the  scholar  leaves  home  to 
go  to  school,  till  he  has  arrived  at  home  after  school.  The 
language  of  some  judicial  decibions  seems  to  warrant  this 
position ;  and  most  parents  would  desire  and  expect  that 
teachers  should  havo  the  oversight  of  their  children  on 
the  way  to  and  from  school,  preventing  them  from  loiter- 
ing, keeping  them  out  of  bad  company,  and  restraining 
them  from  places  of  evil  resort. 

But  before  the  child  leaves  the  parental  control,  or  af- 
ter he  has  returned  to  it,  the  teacher  has  almost  no  au- 
thority over  him.  For  all  ordinary  acts  of  misbehavior, 
the  child  is  accountable  only  to  the  parent.  The  teacher, 
indeed,  has  the  right  of  remonstrance  and  reproof,  but  it 
U  the  right  of  friendship,  not  of  authority.  If,  however,  the 
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misconduct  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  has  a  direct  tenden- 
cy to  injure  the  school,  the  teacher's  authority  revives, 
and  he  may  call  the  pupil  to  account  for  such  misconduct^ 
whenever  and  wherever  committed.  The  tendency  to  in- 
jure the  school  must  be  direct  and  immediate, not  remote 
and  consequential.  It  is  not  possible  to  prescribe  a  gen- 
eral rule  in  this  respect,  which  will  apply  to  all  cases, 
each  case  must  be  determined  by  its  own  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  acts  done  to  deface  or  in- 
jure the  school  room,  to  destroy  the  books  of  scholars  and 
teacher,  or  the  apparatus  of  instruction,  or  instruments  of 
punishment ;  writings  and  pictures  placed  so  a3  to  offend 
modesty  and  suggest  corrupt  thoughts  and  images  to 
those  who  frequent  the  school ;  language  used  to  other 
scholars,  to  bring  the  teacher  into  contempt,  or  to  stir  up 
disorder  and  insubordination  ;  insulting  words  addressed 
to  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  other  pupils  of  the  same 
school,  with  design  to  lessen  their  respect  for  him  and  his 
control  over  them, — all  these,  and  such  as  these,  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  the 
welfare  of  the  pupils,  and  the  authority  of  the  teacher. 
For  all  such  offences  the  teacher  may  call  the  pupil  to  ac- 
count, and  may  administer  such  chastisement  as  shall 
bring  him  to  repentance,  and  neutralize  the  evil  force  of 
his  example  upon  others.  Common  consent,  universal 
custom,  and  judicial  decisions,  concur  in  investing  the 
teacher  with  authority  to  punish  such  misdeeds.  The 
power  to  do  so  is  essential  to  preservation  of  order,  deco- 
rum, and  good  government  in  schools,  and  to  deny  it,  i» 
to  leave  the  teacher  and  the  school  at  the  mercy  of-  the 
evil-disposed  scholars.  P.  H.  W. 


Justice  and  desire  for  knowledge  must  be  planted  in 
the  child  ;  he  must  likewise  be  early  instructed  in  moral- 
ity ;  which  represents  virtue  in  a  lovely  form. 
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READING. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  "we  recognize  an  edu- 
'cated  person  by  his  mode  of  pronouncing  words  ;  and  we 
detect  slovenliness  in  mental  habit,  or  the  absence  of  cul- 
ture, with  no  less  certainty,  in  the  same  way."  While  wo 
admit  that  the  thought  is  of  more  value  than  the  words  in 
which  it  is  clothed,  and  even  more,  grant  that,  in  a  free 
country  like  our^,  *'  a  man  may  arrive  at  distinction  whc/ 
says  ^HaoWj  "  yet  every  one  feels  that  a  sentiment  or  an 
opinion  is  more  agreeable  if  it  bo  expressed  in  appropri- 
ate language  and  delivered  with  grace  and  propriety. 

It  is  a  fact  universal!}^  acknowledged  that  the  number 
O/f  even  tolerable  readers  is  very  small,  while  the  ability 
to  read  well,  with  a  full,  sweet  voice,  and  to  render  accu- 
rately the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  an  author,  is  so  seldom 
found  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as  an  accomplishment 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  a  favored  few  ;  like  a  beauti- 
ful face,  it  is  considered  a  rare  gift  of  nature. 

This  is  a  fact  of  great  significancy  to  teachers  ;  perhaps 
none  know,  so  well  as  they,  how  universal  is  its  applica- 
tion, surely  none  know  so  well  the  difficulty  of  applying  a 
remedy. 

A  teacher  hears  a  class  for  the  first  time ; — high- 
pitched,  unnatural  voices ;  dreary  monotonous  tones  ;  in- 
distinct articulation  ;  faulty  pronunciation;  drawls  and  na- 
r^al  twangs  meet  his  ear  on  every  side.  So  many  things 
need  correction  where  shall  he  begin?  I  appeal  to  every 
teacher's  experience,  in  proof  that  I  do  not  exaggerate. 
Hupposoa  cUss  be  called  upon  to  read 

"thk  contented  man." 
T'v*y  read  as  follows,  the  first  two  stanzas : 

Why  nee  di  stri  van  sigh  fur  wealth  ? 
It  ig  enough  fur  me 
That  Iluaven  hath  sent  me  streng  than  healthy 
A  spirit  gla  dan  free : 
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Grateful  the  sblessing  sto  receiyc, 
I  sing  my  hymn  at  mor  na  neve* 

On  some,  what  floodsofriches  How  I 

House,  herd  san  gol  dave  they  ;. 

Yet  life  sbest  joys  they  never  know,. 
But  Iret  tha  rour  sa  way. 

The  more  they  have,  they  see  kincrease : 

Complain  san  craving  snevcr  cease.  C* 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  POLKS, 

BY   UNCLE  HERBERT. 

Have  you  ever  seriously  thought,  little  folks,  what 
important  parts  you  are  to  act  in  the  great  drama  of 
life? 

Have  you  ever  once  reflected  that  you  are  to  fill  the 
responsible  places  of  the  great  and  good  men,  who  are 
now  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  noble  effort, 
for  promoting  virtue  and  human  happiness  ? 

Have  you  ever  once  seriously  revolved  the  fact  in 
your  minds,  that  in  a  few  years,  your  dear  fathers  and 
mothers,  your  beloved  teachers  and  ministers,  the  phy- 
sicians and  lawyers,  the  legislators  and  civil  magistrates 
of  this  great  nation,  will  have  passed  away  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  all  must  soon  vacate  their  places;  men 
of  learning  and  genius,  the  teachers  of  our  schools,  and 
the  presidents  and  professors  in  our  colleges,  poets, 
and  philosophers,  scholars  and  statesmen,  are  marching  on 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  grave,  and  you  are  the 
candidates,  of  fair  promise,  we  hope,  to  fill  their  places. 
And  were  Uncle  Herbert  permitted  to  look  into  futu- 
rity a  little,  and  read  the  history  of  our  country  for  as 
many  years  to  come,  as  he  has  been  permitted,  through 
a  kind  Providence,  already  to  see,  who  can  tell  how  many 
of  you  he  would  find,  intimately  associated  in  name  and 
personal  effort,  with  the  great  deeds  which  mH  surely 
transpire  ? 

The  world  is  now  before  you,  bright  and  beautiful. 
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And  Undo  Herbert  well  knows,  from  his  own  youthful 
experience,  that  it  often  presents,  to  your  sometimes  im- 
patient and  anxious  minds,  a  thousand  charming  prospects 
and  bright  day-dreams  of  future  happiness. 

And  though  he  is  very  sure  that  most  of  you  will  be 
disappointed  and  sadly  cheated  out  of  your  anticipated 
pleasures;  that  those  flattering  hopes  and  sweet  visions, 
which  your  busy  scheming  minds,  so  frequently  paint  for 
the  future,  will  never  bo  realized;  still  he  most  ardently 
desires,  that  when  you  como  to  the  stern  realities  of  ma- 
ture years,  the  more  rational  enjoyments  of  cultivated 
and  virtuous  minds  may  be  substituted  for  these  childish 
dreams  and  wayward  fancies. 

Yes,  this  is  indeed  a  beautiful  world,  and  the  short  life 
we  live  here  has  a  momentous  significance,  beyond  all  hu- 
man calculation.  It  has  great  and  noble  purposes,  a  thous- 
and ends  worth  living  for — worth  the  mightiest  eflforts  of 
immortal  minds.  As  a  generation,  you  will  soon  receive 
tin  invaluable  legacy,  a  legacy  involving  incalculable  re- 
sponsibility and  by  which  you  will  exert  an  influence,  to 
no  small  extent,  upon  succeeding  generations  of  unborn 
millions. 

You  are  to  come  in  possession  of  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  powers  which  have  been  accumulating  for  ages, 
and  which,  it  is  hoped  you  will  wield,  not  only  in  secur- 
ing and  promoting  your  own  happiness  for  time  and  eter- 
nity, but  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  your  country, 
and  the  greatest  good  of  your  race. 

You,  my  little  folks — I  repeat  it — you  are  to  be  candi- 
dates for  the  presidents  of  our  country,  to  bear  our  eagle 
banner  of  victory,  and  transmit  it  to  your  successors,  as 
the  emblem  of  that  liberty  which  heaven  bestowed  upon 
your  forefathers.  You  are  to  be  the  future  governors  of 
our  Sta^,  the  grave  senators  and  legislators  of  our  na- 
tion. Prom  your  ranks  the  national  executive  Cabinet 
will  be  formed  and  the  Consuls  and  ministers — plenipo^ 
tentiary  will  be  chosen.  For  you  await  the  responsible  du^ 
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ties  and  honors  of  judges  and  jurists,  teachers  and  clergy- 
men. 

Yes  I  you  will  construct  and  send  out  your  noble  ships 
and  steam-vessels  into  every  sea  and  ocean,  planting  the 
tree  of  liberty  on  distant  shores  and  sowing  the  seeds  of 
independent  thought  and  equal*  rights  broad-cast  over  the 
world.  Stretching  out  the  arms  of  your  civil  power 
over  the  green  earth,  you  shall  inherit  from  sea  to  sea; 
wielding  the  mighty  wonder-working  powers  and  inven- 
tions of  the  present  and  all  past  generations.  Canals 
and  railroads,  the  lightning-winged  telegraph  and  great 
commercial  interests  of  the  nation  will  be  under  your 
control. 

The  vast  financial,  political,  benevolent  and  religious 
institutions  of  this  great  republic,  will  be  your  inherit- 
ance ;  yours  to  foster,  direct  and  preserve. 

Since,  then,  you  are  so  goon  to  occupy  such  important 
positions  in  life,  and  assume  responsibilities  so  vast  and 
weighty,  let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  carefully  to  culti- 
vate your  minds,  to  develop  and  train  every  ennobling 
q^uality  of  your  hearts,  by  which  you  may  bo  enabled,  not 
only  to  perform  lifers  duties  well,  but  to  secure  your  own 
personal  happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come. 

Walnut  Street,  Brattleboro. 


OCT"  Knowledge  of  the  nearest  things  should  be  ac- 
quired first,  then  that   of  those  further  and  further  oflf. 

First  the  senses  should  be  trained,  then  the  memory, 
then  the  understanding,  and  lastly  the  judgment  For 
knowledge  begins  with  perception  by  the  senses,  and  this 
is  by  the  power  of  conception  impressed  upon  the  memo- 
ry. Then  the  understanding  by  an  induction  from  these 
single  conceptions,  forms  general  truths,  or  ideas ;  and 
lastly,  certain  knowledge  arises  from  the  result  of  judg- 
ments upon  what  is  thoroughly  understood. 
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SPEAK  KINDLY. 

BY   F.   JOHNSON. 

Speak  thou  with  kindness  in  thy  tones, 
For  none  may  know  the  power* 
Which  soft  and  gentle  words  possess 
In  sorrow's  troubled  hour ; 
They  fall  upon  the  weary  heart, 
And  as  they  fall  they  bless, 
And  cheer  with  hopes  the  wounded  sou 
Amid  its  weariness. 

Speak  thou  to  childhood  tenderly, 

And  calm  its  rising  fears ; 

Let  love,  sweet  love,  a  rainbow  throw 

Above  its  falling  tears. 

Since  sadness,  sorrow,  care  and  pain, 

And  grief  on  earth  abound. 

Speak  thou  in  sympathetic  tones, 

Which  have  a  soothing  sound. 

In  kindness  to  the  aged  speak. 
For  weary  is  their  way  ; 
As  one  by  one  the  joys  of  life 
From  them  are  snatched  away. 
Nor  pass  them  by  with  careless  air, 
Or  slight  and  chilling  tone ; 
Speak  kindly :  for  their  feeble  state 
May  one  day  be  thine  own. 

Speak  kindly  unto  all  who  live. 

And  from  thy  loving  heart 

Let  streams  of  kindness  pure  and  deep 

As  from  a  fountain  start. 

The  chain  of  human  love  shall  then 

Bind  every  heart  to  thee. 

And  thine  to  Him,  who  soon  shall  say 

**  Thou  did'st  it  unto  me," 


It  is  not  shadows  of  things,  but  the  things  themselves,  whicli 
should  be  presented  to  youth.  What  is  perceived  by  the  senses 
is  fixed  in  the  mind  more  finnly  than  what  is  merely  said  over, 
even  a  hundred  times. 
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SHOULD  THE  HISTORY  OP  OUR  COUNTRY  BE 
NEGLECTED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

The  unpardonable  ignoranoe  of  our  country's  history, 
80  prevalent  among  the  present  generation,  must  be  to 
the  true  patriot,  an  object  of  deep  solicitation.  I  say 
unpardoncMe,  because  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  subject  are  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and 
yet  a  great  proportion  even  of  our  native  population  are 
unacquainted  with  the  mere  outMnes  of  American  History. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  youth  of  American  nativity, 
who  never  heard  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  who  know  nothing  of  the  details  of  heart- 
crushing  sorrow,  privation  >nd  want,  endured  by  that  im- 
mortal company  upon  th^  "  Wild  New  England  shore." 
Almost  any  child  of  seven  summers  would  readily  point 
out  the  portrait  of  Washington  among  a  thousand,  and 
yet  how  few,  if  questioned,  would  be  able  to  say  much 
more  than  "  Washington  was  the  Father  of  his  Country." 
Let  us  look  at  this  subject  in  one  of  its  many  aspects, 
namely  ;  its  influence  in  fostering  a  spirit  of  patriotism. 
There  was  a  time,  and  I  have  often  wished  the  time  might 
return,  when  the  History  of  the  United  States  was  one 
of  the  reading  books  in  the  Common  School. 

I  doubt  not  there  are  thousands  of  men  and  women 
among  the  peaceful  hills  and  quiet  valleys  of  Vermont, 
once  school  children,  but  now  heads  of  families,  who  seat- 
ed with  their  children  around  their  cheerful  firesides  and 
reading  these  pages,  will  remember  the  time  when  at  the 
District  School,  from  which  they  graduated,  they  read 
daily  from  the  History  of  the  United  States.  Never, 
while  memory  holds  her  sway,  will  they  forget  the  thrill- 
ing interest  with  which  they  traced  the  history  of  that 
immortal  band  of  Christian  heroes,  who,  amid  bleak  na- 
ture's desolation,  erected  their  altar  to  the  llajesty  of 
Heaven,  and  who  have 
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^  Left  aoBtained  what  there  thej  found — 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 

Nor  will  they  forget  the  thrilling  incidents  of  savage 
warfare,  nor  the  emotions  which  possedsed  them  as  they^ 
in  imagination,  saw  the  mother  with  her  helpless  children 
rush  from  the  flaming  cottage  only  to  become  a  prey  to 
the  merciless  savage.  Well  do  they  remember  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  the  founders  of  the  Empire  State, 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  of  the  grave  Peace 
Maker,  whose  name  is  still  revered  by  the  untutored  son 
of  the  forest. 

Still  less  will  they  forget,  as  they  read  of  that  grrco^  and 
good  man  whose  memory  and  whose  immortal  fame  is  the 
treasured  inheritance  of  every  American,  how,  with  hearts 
beating  high  with  noble  purposes,  they  resolved  to  imitate 
his  virtues  and  to  emulate  his  example.  And  as  they 
followed  him  through  the  fearful  scenes  of  the  Revolution, 
now  flying  before  a  victorious  foe  through  the  wintry 
blast,  and  now  nearly  betrayed  by  a  pretended  friend,  dis- 
asters crowding  thick  upon  him  till  Liberty's  sun  had 
nearly  set  in  blood,  with  what  a  thrill  of  patriotic  emotion 
did  they  behold  him  triumph  at  last,  and  the  enemy  sullen- 
ly retire  from  our  shores,  while  exultation  breaks  forth 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  He  who  thus 
traces  the  history  of  his  country,  lives  over  again  the  days 
of  her  trial,  shares  her  sufferings,  fights  her  battles,  par- 
ticipates in  her  victories,  exults  in  her  glory.  Every  throh 
of  her  mighty  heart  finds  a  congenial  response  in  his  own. 
As  he  looks  abroad  over  rich  prairies  decked  with  flowers 
of  gold  and  waving  in  surges  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  as 
ho  beholds  her  lofty  mountains  towering  in  craggy  grand- 
eur to  the  heavens,  as  he  gazes  upon  the  placid  bosom  of 
her  inland  seas,  as  they  mirror  back  the  glories  of  the 
morning  or  the  star-lit  beauties  of  the  evening,  as  he  looks 
upon  her  busy  millions  engaged  in  the  peaceful  avocations. 
of  life  with  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid,  and  then  re- 
members the  cost  at  which  all  this  prosperity  was  purchase 
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ed,  his  heart  swells  with  patriotic  sympathies  as  he  ex- 
claims,— "  This  is  my  country,  for  her  will  I  live,  for  her, 
if  need  be,  will  I  die."  He  treasures  up  her  teachings, 
as  with  the  truthful  lips  of  history  she  speaks  to  him  firom 
the  past  and  utters  the  voice  of  by-gone  days.  He  learns 
to  love  his  country,  not  merely  because  he  was  born  with- 
in her  limits,  nor  yet  because  her  history  is  engraven  up- 
on the  tablet  of  his  memory  and  interwoven  with  the  text- 
ure of  his  soul.  Were  it  the  law  of  the  land  that  every 
youth  should  be  well  instructed  in  the  history,  not  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  of  his  own  country,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve such  a  course  of  training  would  foster  and  perpetu- 
ate in  every  American,  a  sound  and  healthy  national  feel- 
ing and  an  incorruptible  and  undying  patriotism.   C.  A.  C. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

A  HALF  HOUR  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM, 

Our  lesson  to-day  is  the  rule  and  the  reasons  for  divid- 
ing one  fraction  by  another.  We  shall  not  miscall  thii? 
oxercise  a  recitoUion,  but  call  it  an  explanation.  A  recita- 
tion is  wholly  the  work  of  the  class  ;  an  explanation  is  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  Each  has  its  own  time  and  place, 
and  one  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  other.  Our  object 
now  is,  to  give  the  class  a  clear  view  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  rule  by  the  use  of  an  example.  Afterwards, 
the  same  lesson  should  be  recited  by  each  member  of  the 
class.  We  will  divide  3-4  by  27.  First,  the  rule.  "  In- 
vert the  divisor  ami  then  proceed  as  in  multiplication."  We 
have  now,  3-4  X  7-2  =  21-8,  which,  by  the  rule,  is  the  cor- 
rect answer.  But  why  ?  In  the  first  place,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  we  will  divide  3-4  by  2,  which  may  always 
be  done  by  multiplying  the  denominator  by  2,  (as  by 
rule  previously  explained).  Thus  3-4  -r-  2  =  3-8.  But 
my  divisor  is  not  2,  but  2-7  ;  hence,  it  is  seven  times  too 
hrje,^  an'l  if  seven  times  too  large,  the  quotient,  3-8,  is 
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seven  times  too  amaU.  And  if  so,  we  shall  have  the  cor- 
rect quotient  by  multiplying  3-8  by  7.  This  is  done  by 
multiplying  the  numerator — thus,  3-8x7  =  21-8,  which 
is  the  same  result  as  the  one  obtained  by  inverting  the  di- 
visor and  multiplying  numerators  for  a  new  numerator 
and  denominators  for  a  new  denominator.  Now  what  is 
the  argument  ?  We  have  analyzed  the  process,  and,  inde- 
pendently of  the  rule,  obtained  the  correct  answer.  But 
on  examination,  we  find  that  every  step  in  the  process,  is 
precisely  what  the  rule  requires.  Hence,  the  rule  must 
be  correct. 

Still  another  method  of  explanation  may  be  adopted. 
The  fractions  3-4  and  2-7  will  remain  the  same  value,  if  re- 
duced to  a  common  denominator.  Thus  21-28  and  8-28 
are  the  same  in  value  as  3-4  and  2-7.  But  as  the  denom- 
inator is  common,  the  numerators  stand  in  the  relation  of 
dividend  and  divisor  to  each  other.  We  divide  21-28  by 
8-28  therefore,  by  dividing  21  by  8  =  21-8  which  is  the 
same  result  as  before.  And  if  we  examine  the  process  of 
reducing  to  common  denominator,  we  shall  find  that  the 
same  course  has  been  followed  as  when  we  inverted  the 
divisor.  In  the  first  case,  by  the  rule,  we  multiply  3-4  by 
7-2  (2-7  inverted),  the  3  by  7  and  2  by  4.  When  we  re- 
duce  34  and  2-7  to  a  common  denominator,  to  obtain  the 
numerators,  we  also  multiply  3  by  7  and  2  by  4,  (each  nu- 
merator into  every  denominator  except  its  own.)  Hence, 
this  last  method  must  be  correct. 

Alter  this  explanation,  and  the  fact  is  settled  that  every 
member  of  the  class  fully  understands  and  can  explain  the 
same,  the  pupils  should  be  furnished  with  a  variety  of  ex- 
amples and  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  Everything 
done  for  them,  beyond  this  explanation  of  principles,  is 
an  absolute  injury.    Let  teachers  remember  this  fact. 

Fob  whom  is  the  School  Journal  Designed  ? — We 
answer,  for  all  classes  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
schools.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  articles  prepared 
for  Teachers  are  of  no  importance  to  parents,  or  those 
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prepared  for  parents  are  not  adapted  to  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. Each  class  is  concerned  in  all  that  afifects  the  inter- 
ests of  the  others.  Their  obligations,  duties  and  rights 
are  mutual  and  inseparable. 

But  it  is  our  purpose  to  insert;  every  month,  articles 
adapted  to  each  class  separately,  though  it  does  not  seem 
practicable  to  make  a  formal  division  of  the  Journal  into 
Departments.  With  our  new  arrangements  and  promis- 
ed assistance  in  our  editorial  labors,  we  hope  to  make  it  a 
welcome  visitor  to  every  home  and  to  every  class  in  com- 
munity. Will  not  teachers  and  parents  encourage  us  by 
their  aid  and  co-operation.  All  who  will,  shall  share  our 
reward — ^the  satisfaction  of  well  doing. 

Bncoueagino  Expbbssiobs. — ^It  is  cheering  to  us  weary 
from  toil  and  care  and  disheartened  by  the  indifference  of 
maay  from  whom  we  have  reason  to  expect  encourage- 
ment, to  receive  such  notes  as  the  following: 

Dear  Sir :  Please  send  my  Journal  to  Simonsville,  I 
cannot  do  without  it.  I  have  the  two  first  volumes  bound; 
they  make  an  invaluable  book  and  should  be  in  everv 
teacher's  library.  I  want  one  copy  of  Vol.  IV,  and  will 
try  to  get  new  subscribers.  Yours,  without  end  to  the 
Journal."  H.  C.  P. 

^'  Dear  Bin  Send  me  IS  copies  of  the  School  Journal 
for  1862.  I  will  undertake  to  find  subscribers  for  them 
^nd  send  you  the  money  within  a  few  weeks. 

Yours,  Truly.  E.  S.  C." 

"  Dear  Sir :  Please  add  to  your  list  of  subscribers 
for  the  School  Journal  the  following  names  Q3  in  all),  and 
fiend  them  accordingly.  The  12  are  all  teachers  in  Peach- 
:am  at  the  preseet  time  and  their  names  have  been  forward- 
-ed  to  me  by  their  Sttperiatendent  Yours,  Ac.    J.  K.  C." 

And  why  are  not  all  the  teachers  in  all  the  towns  in  the 
State  among  our  subscribers?  If  we  had  such  Superin- 
tendents in  every  town,  might  ve  not  expect  similar  re- 
sults ?    A  little  geoeroiiB  ^ort  is  «11  that  it  necessary. 

A  New  School  House. — ^The  people  of  Weston  are 
building  a  School  house  which  vSH  eost^  vhen  completed, 
some  $4000. 
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PoTTEB  AND  Hahhond's  School  Pens  are  mamifactiir' 
ed  by  the  celebrated  Joseph  OiBoU  of  England.  No  bet- 
ter pens  are  used.  We  have  tried  numerous  other  kinds 
for  the  use  of  our  pupils,  but  find  none  that  give  so  good 
satigfiwstion.  Sold  by  Schermerhom,  Bancroft  and  Co., 
596  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Write  fob  the  Journal.  Who?  Of  course,  our 
"  Board  of  Contributors,"  and  we  trust,  many  others  will 
send  us  occasional  articles.  Let  them  be  brief j  practical 
and  care/uUy  prepared,  and  send  them  in  before  the  && 
teenth  of  each  month. 

Spelling  Matches. — ^Withthe  commencement  of  winter 
schools  there  is  a  revival  of  "  spelling  matches.''  A  gen- 
tleman in  Spencertown,  N.  T.,  writes :  "  We  held  our 
spelling  match  on  Monday,  December  9th,  as  I  designed. 
Twenty-eight  spellers  contended  for  the  prize,  which  was 
Webster's  Dictionary,  pictorial  edition,  unabridged.  All 
but  two  of  the  spellers  were  silenced  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  These  were  two  girls,  one  eleven  and  the  other 
fourteen  years  of  age.  They  continued  the  contest  for 
nearly  an  hour  longer,  on  words  the  most  difficult  to  be 
spelled,  till  the  audience  became  so  wrought  upon  that 
they  proposed  to  buy  a  second  dictionary,  and  thus  end 
the  contest.  The  money  for  the  purpose  was  raised  on 
the  spot." 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States. — This  is  a  handsome  octavo 
prepared  by  Gea  S.  Williams,  A  M.,  and  dedicated  to^  the  youth 
of  our  country.  Its  coDtents  are,  a  Synopsis  of  the  Constitutiony 
the  Constitution,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Constitution.  The  latter, 
by  means  of  questions  and  answers,  aims  to  show  what  the  Consti- 
tution is,  what  its  fhuners  understood  it  to  be,  and  what  eonstmc- 
tioB  has  been  put  upon  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  dUhrent 
departments  of  goyemment  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence^  and  the  Articles  of  CoDfedanition 
dose  the  work.    Weldi,  Bigelow  &  Co.»  Cambridge^  ] 
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SyHem  of  Penmanship^  in  twelve  numbers,  sjnthetical,  analyti- 
cal and  progressive,  by  Potter  and  Hammond.  We  can  truly  say 
that  we  like  this  series  very  much,  having  put  it  to  the  test  of  the 
school  room.  Schermerhom,  Bancroft  &  Co.,  596  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Wor9e9tef^$  Quarto  lUuitrated  Dictionary, — ^We  would  again 
call  attention  to  this  most  valuable  and  scholarly  work.  Every 
teacher,  if  he  would  keep  up  with  the  times,  should  have  it  upon 
his  table  for  constant  reference.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement 
call  at  the  bookstore  and  examine  it,  or  consult  the  highly  educated 
in  the  State  and  they  will  tell  you  the  same.  See  advertisement 
Swan,  Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston. 

Sherwood'i  Spelling  Book,  to  be  used  for  writing  spelling  in 
schools.  This  is  a  blank  book  ruled  in  columns  for  number  of  words, 
words,  and  number  of  errors,  two  sets  on  each  page,  each  set  hav- 
ing space  for  twenty-five  words.  It  will  be  a  valuable  aid  in  teach- 
ing accurate  spelling  with  the  pen.  Holbrook  Apparatus  Compa- 
ny, New  York. 

^'The  Little  Chamois  Rubber,'^  for  thoroughly  cleansing  the  slate 
without  water.  $6  per  hundred.  Specimens  by  mail  for  fifteen 
cents.     G.  S;  Woodman  &  Co.,  596  Broadway,  New  York. 

Moore^s  Improved  Ink-WeH — ^We  are  i^uch  pleased  with  a 
specimen  of  this  article  before  us.  It  is  simple,  can  be  easily  at- 
tached to  any  desk,  and  effectually  protects  the  ink  from  dust 

Adantie  Monthly  for  February. — Among  the  excellent  articles 
for  this  month  are.  Prof.  Lowell's  New  '*Biglow  Papers'*;  Methods 
of  Study  in  Natural  History,  by  Agassiz;  Whittier's  ''At  Port 
Royal,  1861";  ^Fremont's  Hundred  Days  in  Missouri,"  by  Maj- 
or Dorsheimer ;  Mrs.  Stowe's  Agnes  of  Sorrento ;  Love  and  Skates, 
by  the  late  Major  Winthrop. 

Peterson's,  Lady's  National  Magazine,  Arthur's  Home  Maga- 
aine,  and  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  to  which  we  have  often  called  at- 
tentioDf  are  already  upon  ourtaUe^for  February,  as  attractive  as 
ever. 

The  Jiphaiei  made  JSaey  and  AUracHve  with  pictures  fiom  fiir 
mifiar  objects.  Thisiaalaiige  and  beautifully  ornamented  sheet 
and  should  bt  foimd  in  evciy  primary  sdiool  room  and  fiunily  where 
diere  are  children.    Oombining  the  unmeaning  sounds  and  symbols 
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with  objects  familiar  to  every  child,  he  is  at  once  interested  and  en-* 
abled  to  appreciate  correct  instruction.  Sold  bj  F.  C.  Brownell, 
Esq.,  New  York. 

The  Touth'i  Oompantan  is  one  of  the  few  papers  designed  for 
Youth  against  which  no  objections  can  be  urged.  It  is  devoted  to 
Fietj,  Morality,  Brotherly  Love  ;  is  free  from  Sectarianism  and 
Controversy ;  is  at  once  attractive  and  a  safe  ^'Companion,"  for  our 
children.  No  parent  can  make  a  better  investment  for  his  family 
than  to  pay  one  dollar  for  this  excellent  paper.  Address  Olmstead 
Sc  Co.,  No.  22  School  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Student  cmd  Schoolmate. — For  "Boys  and  Girls,**  this  is  one  of  the 
best  periodicals  published ;  always  full  of  attractive  and  interestmg 
matter.  Price  $1.00  per  year.  Address  Gralen  James  8c  Co^  15 
Comhill,  Boston. 

Ohittenden  County  Teachers'  Association. — Since  our  own  con- 
nection with  this  Association  the  Journal  has  not  been  favored  with 
a  notice,  by  its  Secretary,  of  its  doings.  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
learn  from  a  report  in  a  late  number  of  the  ^Free  Press,"  that  it  is 
still  prosperous.  A  very  interesting  meeting  was  held  in  January 
at  Colchester,  which  was  attended  by  many  of  the  principal  teach- 
ers in  the  county. 

Why  may  not  every  county  sustain  a  like  organization  with  the 
same  continued  prosperity  ?  Such  gatherings  can  but  be  profita- 
ble to  thoie  who  attend  them. 

The  School  Journal  is  open  to  brief  notices  of  the  doings  of  all 
educational  movements  of  this  kind,  and  we  again  invite  all  our 
friends  to  assist  us  in  gleaning  up  and  garnering  all  such  stray  bits 
of  valuable  educational  intelligence.  We  would  make  the  Journal 
the  teacher's  storehouse.  Bring  in  your  sheaves  then,  fellow  teach- 
ers. We  only  ask  that  you  will  not  leave  to  us  the  unpleasant  task 
of  separating  the  tares  from  the  wheat 


New  Books.— Tom  Tidler's  Ground,  by  Dickens.  Price,  26c* 
John  Brent,  by  Miyor  Winthrop.  Price  $1.00.  Lilliesleaf,  by  au- 
thor of  Margaret  Maitland.  Prtoe  $1.00.  Songs  In  Many  Keys, 
by  Dr.  Hohnnes.  Price  $1.25.  Sutherland,  by  author  of  Bnt- 
ledge.  Price  $1.25.  7  Sons  of  Mammon,  by  Geo.  A.  Sala. 
Price  75c.  For  Sale  by  W.  Feltoo,  Brattleboro. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

BY  DIO   LEWIS,  M.  D. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  observing  per- 
sons, that  laborers,  who  carry  burthens  on  the  head,  are 
strikingly  erect, andfree  from  side  to  side  shambling  and 
other  unseemly  irregularities  in  their  manner  of  walking. 

In  the  Southern  States  of  America  and  in  various 
European  Countries.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  noble 
uprightness  and  carriage  of  even  the  commonest  people 
if  their  occupation  involved  this  necessity. 

The  numberless  women  who  are  engaged,  in  Southern 
Europe,  in  carrying  huge  buckets  of  water  up  the  ijioun- 
tain  sides  to  supply  the  villages  situated  above  the  springs, 
bear  their  great  loads  upon  the  head,  and  thus  cultivate 
an  attitude  and  gait  which  marks  them  wherever  they  are 
seen. 

In  our  Southern  states  the  negroes  whose  occupation 
is  the  "  toting"  of  heavy  weights  about  the  plantations, 
lose  that  stooping,  awkward  gait  characteristic  of  that 
unhappy  people,  and  ivalk,  whether  bearing  a  load  or  not, 
with  an  equipoise  and  elasticity,  which  marks  them  among 
their  fellows. 

The  physiologist  would,  a  priori,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  peculiar  8trup:ure  of  the  spine  with  its  cartilages  and 
muscles,  have  deduced  the  result  under  consideration. 

Had  such  facts  as  I  have  deduced  even  escaped  obser- 
vation, the  now  thoughtful  physiologist  would  inevitably 
be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  exact  perpendicularity. 
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must  result  in  an  upright  and  well  balanced  carriagei 

The  general  introduction  into  our  schools  of  a  daily 
exercise  based  on  this  physiological  principle  would  provO 
invaluable ;  besides  it  would  involve  but  little  expense  or 
inconvenience. 

The  apparatus  could  be  hung  on  nails  about  the  walls, 
conveyed  to  the  heads  of  the  children  in  a  moment,  am' 
the  marching  done  in  the  aisles  among  the  desks  or  in  thi' 
school  yard. 

To  cultivate  the  muscles  of  the  back  most  advanta* 
geously,  and  to  secure  with  perpendicularity  the  greatest 
flexibility,  it  is  important  the  pupils  should  walk  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

A  great  variety  of  steps  is  possible,  but  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  dorsal  muscles  and  their  relations  to  the 
lower  extremities,  I  have  devised  the  following,  which  I 
think  the  best : 

Hold  the  body  erect,  hips  and  shoulders  thrown  far 
back,  and  support  the  weight  rather  on  the  front  part  of 
the  head. 

In  each  of  the  modes  of  walking  now  to  be  described, 
it  is  well  to  walk  about  100  feet  performing  each  one  in 
the  most  extreme  manner. 

1st,  Turn  the  toes  inward.  2nd.  Toes  outward.  8d. 
Walk  on  the  tips  of  the  toes.  4th.  On  the  heels.  5th. 
On  the  right  heel  and  left  toe.  7th.  Walk  on  the  bottoms 
of  the  feet  without  bending  the  knees.  8th.  Bend  the 
knees  so  as  to  walk  while  almost  sitting  on  the  heels. 
9th.  Bend  the  right  leg  so  as  to  make  a  right  angle  at  the 
knee,  and  holding  it  rigidly  in  this  position  walk,  rising 
on  the  straight  left  leg  at  each  step.  10th.  Crook  the 
left  leg,  and  rise  on  the  straight  right  leg  at  each  step. 

In  my  own  Gymnasium  I  use  many  other  steps,  as  for 
exoiriplo,  long  strides  alternately  from  side  to  side,  and 
running  on  the  tips  of  the  toes,  but  the  above  ten  are 
enough,  and  bring  all  the  muscles  into  almost  every  variety 
of  action. 
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Standing  in  classes  and  to  the  beat  of  the  drum,  or 
other  mode  of  keeping  time,  all  sit  down  on  the  heels  and 
rise  to  the  upright  position,  in  the  mean-time  keeping  the 
weight  on  the  head  well  balanced  is  a  very  profitable  ex- 
ercise. 

As  to  the  weight  for  the  head  I  have  within  a  few 
years  used  many  things.  A  bag  of  beans  is  good ;  al- 
most anything  will  do. 

An  oblong  rounded  board  sixteen  inches  long,  with  a 
slight  projection  at  the  periphery  on  one  side,  and  a  pro- 
jection of  two  inches  on  the  other  side,  nearly  the  size  of 
the  head,  and  of  course  at  some  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  board,  with  the  liead  piece  padded  with  hair  or 
cotton,  is  a  thing  I  invented  a  long  time  ago.  You  can 
load  the  upper  side  with  bean  bags.  This  is  the  contri- 
vance I  used  for  some  time. 

Last  year  I  had  a  cast  iron  crown  made,  which  is 
thought  to  be  perfect.     The  cut  will  give  a  good  idea  of  it. 


The  manufacturer  paints  these  crowns  with  much  taste, 
so  that  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  Adjustable 
weights  are  fitted  to  the  upper  half  of  the  inside  so  that 
they  can  be  made  light  or  heavy  to  suit  the  wearer.  This  is 
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a  valuable  feature  for  although  vou  may  not  be  able  to  be* 
gin  with  more  than  ten  pounds  you  will  soon  bear  twenty 
or  thirty.  The  skull  cap  which  comes  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  head,  is  made  of  strong  cotton  and  is  drawn 
i:ito  the  centre,  sliding  on  a  strong  cord,  with  which  the 
crown  may  be  made  to  fall  or  rise  on  the  head. 

Besides,  while  it  is  so  arranged  that  you  must  balance 
the  crown  with  much  care  and  skill,  still  in  c€we  it  does 
tip,  the  sides  of  the  crown  will  catch  and  prevent  its 
falling. 

I  think  in  common  with  many  scientific  men  whp  have 
examined  this  contrivance,  that  it  lacks  nothing.  But  as 
I  have  intimated,  this  iron  crown  is  by  no  means  necessa- 
ry. A  book,  a  bag  of  beans  or  corn,  a  padded  board  with 
a  weight  upon  it,  and  a  hundred  other  things  will  do  just 
about  as  well. 


MANAGEMENT  OP  ACADEMIES. 

HINT  NUMBER  TWO. 

One  of  the  evils  from  which  our  Academies  sufi'er,  is 
the  great  number  of  classes  permitted,  and  the  great 
number  of  subjects  attempted,  to  be  taught  each  term. 

This  would  be  a  great  evil  were  all  our  teachers  experi- 
enced and  learned  men  ;  for  the  reason  that  no  man  can 
do  well  so  many  things  at  one  time.  But  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  teachers  in  our  academies  are  generally 
young  men  whose  experience  is  v«ry  limited^  and  whose 
learning  is  neither  very  wide  nor  very  deep;  we  shall 
more  fully  realize  the  impossibility  of  their  teaching  well  so 
many  branches  in  a  single  term  as  our  academies  frequent- 
ly try  to  teach.  Not  that  the  teachers  of  our  academies 
are  really  incompetent ;  with  proper  arrangements  they 
are  not  so.  A  young  man  of  fair  ability  who  has  diligent- 
ly applied  himself  during  his  preparatory  and  collegiate 
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course^  is  qualified  to  teach  the  branches  commonly  pursued 
at  an  academy,  if  he  has  not  too  many  branches  at  once 
and  has  time  for  further  study.  But  when  the  number 
of  subjects  is  multiplied,  the  time  devoted  to  teaching  is 
likely  to  be  increased  so  that  the  hours  at  the  teacher's 
command  for  study  are  not  long  enough  for  him,  already 
oyerwearied,to  make  a  suitable  preparation  for  his  lessons. 

Inferior  instruction  is  not  the  only  evil  which  results  to 
the  schools  because  of  too  great  a  number  of  studies. — 
The  classes  will  often  in  consequence,  be  so  small  that  a 
proper  class  spirit  is  not  generated  and  listlessness  usurps 
the  place  of  life.  Again  the  bringing  of  so  many  studies 
before  the  pupil,  and  all  optional,  leads  him  to  random  and 
wrong  choices,  so  that  his  studies  follow  no  proper  order; 
but  at  best,  constitute  a  miscellaneous  patchwork  began 
at  various  points,  rounded  off  and  finished  at  few  or  possi- 
bly none. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  In  schools  that  are  strong  enough 
to  adopt  and  enforce  it,  a  course  of  study  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  strictly  adhered  to,  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 
But  in  most  cases  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  fix  upon 
particular  terms  for  the  study  of  particular  subjects  so  far 
as  practicable ;  publish  such  an  arrangement  and  adhere  to 
it.  This,  if  carefully  done  will  help  pupils  to  systematize 
their  studies  ;  will  lesson  the  number  of  classes ;  increase 
their  size,  and  secure  bettor  instruction. 

Just  how  far  this  plan  can  be  carried,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  actual  trial ;  but  it  is  practicable  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  most  teachers  would  at  first  suppose. 
People  would  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  act  in  harmony  with  i1.  Persons  wishing  to  at- 
tend to  particular  studies  would  mark  th«  time  for  such 
branches  and  attend  school  at  such  times. 

WARD. 


Pew  rules   should  be   given  to  children;  but  these 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
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A  STORY  WITH  A  MORAL. 

"What  say  you  dear  Editors  now  to  a  songy 

Provided,  I  promise,  it  shall  not  be  long  ? 

Provided  moreover,  a  story  I  tell, 

ContaiDing  a  moral  which  all  will  do  well 

To  take  heed  to,   who  stand  in  the  sacred  relatioa 

Of  parents  or  friends  to  the  next  generation. 

My  story  relates  to  a  couple  of  calves, 

And  the  manner  which  some  people  do  thingd  by  halvev* 

There  lived  up  in  Richmond,  a  Doctor  of  note, 

Whom  the  people,  by  almost  unanimous  vote, 

Which  showed  most  conclusively  they  were  no  fools 

Had  appointed  as  superintendent  uf  schools. 

Now  the  Doctor  knew  well  how  to  prize  Education ; 

And  moreover  he  knew  'twas  the  hope  of  the  nation. 

And  so  he  resolved  on  the  faithful  discharge 

Of  the  duty  he  owed  to  the  country  at  large. 

One  fine  Summer  morning  he'd  noted  it  down 

That  he'd  start  out  and  visit  the  schools  of  the  town  ; 

Would  take  halt  a  day  to  examine  each  one, 

And  see  if  the  school  ma'ams  their  duty  had  done. 

As  he  journeyed  along  on  his  laudable  mission, 

To  examine  the  schools  and  observe  their  condition  ; 

A  neighbor  he  soon  overtook  by  the  way 

And  something  like  this  was  their  talk  on  that  day. 

'^  Good  Morning,  Good  Morning,"  the  Doctor  began. 

Addressing  his  neighbor  a  plain  farmer  man ; 

"  Your  school  I  am  going  to  visit  to-day — 

Now  come  get  in  here  and  go  with  me  I  say." 

"  O  no"  said  the  farmer,  "  that  never  will  do," 

To  visit  our  teacher  and  scholars  with  you ; 

I've  a  couple  of  calves  in  my  pasture  up  here. 

It's  so  dry  that  they're  suffering  for  water  I  fear."^ 

With  a  look  which  compelled  him  to  hang  down  Ms  bead. 

The  Doctor  turned  full  on  the  farmer  and  said 

"Allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  my  Mend 

Ere  you  go  to  the  pasture  you  calves  to  attend ; 

Haven't  you  got  a  couple  of  calves  down  this  way^ 

At  the  school  house,  that  need  your  aUmtum  to-day  f* 
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Tke  farmer  looked  puzzled,  he  said  not  a  word, 
But  be  faithfully  treasured  the  lesson  he  heard, 
And  though  he  took  care  of  his  stock  as  before, 
His  children  henceforth  were  neglected  no  more. 
And  now  let  all  farmers  who  do  things  hj  halves, 
Take  care  of  their  children  as  well  as  their  calves. 

C.   A.   S. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

I.   CHOICE  OP  LOCATION. 


Having  been  repeatedly  requested  to  furnish  something 
for  the  School  Journal,  I  will  endeavor  to  comply.  To 
this  request  I  cordially  respond,  that  I  may  not  only  do 
my  part  in  sustaining  the  Journal,  but  also  be  able  to  con- 
tribute a  mite  towards  the  further  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  education  among  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

I  propose,  in  what  I  may  have  to  say,  to  limit  myself 
to  a  few  hints  on  schoolhouses.  This  subject  is  chosen  for 
a  two-fold  reason,-^both  because  of  its  primary  import- 
ance, and  as  its  consideration  has  been  far  too  much 
neglected  in  Vermont. 

In  proceeding  to  make  some  statements  on  the  topic 
suggosted,  it  may  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  notice  the 
importance  of  securing  a  proper  location  for  the  school 
house ;  indeed  the  present  paper  will  be  entirely  confined 
to  this  single  point. 

Scarcely  too  much  care  can  be  exercised  in  making 
choice  of  a  Igcation  for  the  edifice,  in  which  the  young 
are  to  receive  much  of  their  early  training  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  that  nurture,  by  which 
cbaraoter  is  formed.  One  of  the  first  things,  consequent- 
}y,  to  strike  the  attention,  when  we  think  of  common 
schools,  is  the  desirableness  of  their  being  within  the 
reach  of  all.    They  should  be  not  only  accessible,  but  so 
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situated  as  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  pupil  —  so  locat- 
ed as  not  to  subject  the  child  to  excessive  fatigue,  and 
thus  to  the  degree  of  weariness  which  will  render  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  school  irksome  and  unprofitable.  Having 
these  points  in  view,  we  cannot  reasonably  overlook  the 
importance  of  fixing  upon  a  more  or  less  ceiUral  place, 
which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  suited  to  secure  the  vari- 
ous other  ends  for  which  it  is  chosen.  In  the  erection  of 
almost  any  building,  a  dwelling-house,  or  a  barn,  for 
instance,  a  proper  and  convenient  position  is  of  no  slight 
moment.  This  point  is  deserving  of  regard,  not  only  that 
the  edifice  may  be  so  located  as  to  be  readily  reached,  but. 
also  from  the  faot  that  the  situation  very  closely  affects 
its  structure,  and  must  to  a  considerable  extent,  determine 
the  character  of  manifold  modifications,  which  need  to  be 
made  in  its  arrangements,  if  it  be  adapted  to  the  purpose 
intended.  Especially  is  this  true  in  respect  to  our  school 
houses,  in  the  construction  of  which  weight  should  be 
given  to  various  considerations,  which  may  be  left  out  of 
account,  in  erecting  a  granary,  or  stables  for  our  horses 
and  sheds  for  our  sheep.  If  now  it  be  proper  for  us  to 
be  thus  careful  in  respect  to  our  stock,  it  should  be  evi- 
dent that  we  may  be  still  more  considerate,  without  any 
loss  of  propriety,  when  our  aim  is  the  convenience  and 
encouragement  of  our  children  in  obtaining  an  education. 
But  while  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site  for  the  district 
school-house  merits  prominent  regard  for  the  reason  al- 
ready given,  it  too  frequently  receives  little,  or  next  to 
none,  particularly  so  far  as  pleasantness  of  locality  is  con- 
cerned. Beauty  of  scenery  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
opening  mind  of  youth.  In  its  absence  powers  remain 
unaffected,  which  might  else  have  been  called  into  lively 
play.  It  makes  a  vast  difference,  whether  one  in  his  early 
years  be  brought  into  contact  with  that  which  is  calcula- 
ted to  dampen  and  discourage,  or  with  that  which  is  suited 
to  animate  and  cheer.  We  might  accordingly  suppose, 
that  the  pleasantest  locality,  or  one  of  the  sunniest  and 
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most  cheering  in  the  neighborhood,  should  be  sought  out 
for  the  edifice  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
young  in  their  primary  training.  Surely  such  ought  to  be 
the  case,  when  we  fix  upon  the  spot,  where  our  children 
are  to  pass  much  of  their  time,  receive  many  of  their  ftrst 
impressions,  and  form  some  of  their  most  lasting  associa- 
tions. Instead  of  this,  howeve",  the  point  suggested  is 
frequently  overlooked,  and  sometimes  the  very  opposite 
policy  has  seemed  to  prevail.  The  school-house,  far  often- 
er  than  we  should  naturally  expect,  is  found  to  stand,  if 
not  in  the  narrow  fork  of  two  roads,  at  least  in  some  out 
of  the  way  place,  which  would  hnve  otherwise  remained 
unoccupied.  As  all  know,  it  is  not  uncommonly  located  in 
some  gloomy,  worthless  spot,  made  choice  of  simply  be- 
cause unsuited  for  anything  else,  and  not  in  view  of  its 
natural  beauty,  by  no  means  on  account  of  its  fitness  to 
delight  the  eye,  to  educate  the  mind  and  heart,  and  call 
into  gladsome  play  the  tastes,  of  the  growing  child. — 
While  such  is  our  practice,  we  need  not  marvel,  if  the 
great  majority  of  our  youth  evince  little  sympathy  with 
nature,  remain  cold  and  rude  in  their  demeanor,  and  fail 
to  have  a  relish  for  intellectual  pursuits. 

Again,  though  an  excellent  situation  be  secured,  \U 
worth  is  often  impaired,  and  its  advantages  are  sometimes 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  because  of  the  scanty  grounds 
secured.  The  finest  locality  may  be  injured,  (»r  rendered 
useless,  for  an  edifice,  if  its  limits  be  greatly  narrowed. 
School  premises  are  property  expected  to  subserve  two 
main  purposes  ;  they  should  afford  sufficient  room,  as  woH 
for  necessary  buildings,  as  for  the  healthful  exercise  of  the 
pupils.  Now,  when  a  suitable  location  is  obtained,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  it  to  be  of  so  small  extent,  that  the  school 
edifice  trespasses  upon  the  highway.  In  this  the  district 
by  an  express  act  —  which  sometimes  speaks  in  louder 
tones  than  a  recorded  vote  —  sets  a  bad  example,  which 
is  almost  sure  to  be  folloAved  by  individuals  in  erecting 
private  dwellings.    It  also  seems  to  indicate  that  the  good 
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people,  wanting  all  the  land  for  their  cattle,  begrudge  or 
are  nnwilling  to  spare,  the  little  space  needful  to  the  safe- 
ty, comfort  and  welfare  of  their  children.  So  too,  the 
grounds  are  frequently  circumscribed  to  such  an  extent, 
thal^here  is  no  room  for  play.  It  may  be  said,  that  exer- 
cise enough  may  be  had  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
school.  Such  exercise  is  all  well  in  its  place ;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  every  child  needs  play  as  play.  He  re- 
quires something  more  than  a  tread-mill  process,  and  his 
powers  even  of  body  may  be  called  out  genially.  Who- 
ever looks  back  without  prejudice  to  the  games  and 
sports,  in  which  he  engaged  with  most  heart  and  anima^ 
tion  in  childhood  and  youth,  will  be  likely  to  refer  to  them 
as  the  source  of  much  of  the  vivacity  and  vigor,  which 
are  of  great  worth  to  him  in  after  years,  and  which,  more 
than  most  ether  benefits,  are  carried  forward  as  a  rich 
legacy  into  manhood,  and  become  the  condition  of  hale 
cheerfulness  ia  declining  years.  An  educator,  who  denies 
this,  betrays  at  once  his  unacquaintance  with  the  capaci- 
ties and  powers  of  the  human  constitution.  It  may,  then, 
be  taken  for  granted  that  there  should  be  room  for  exer- 
cise, opportunity  afforded  for  the  harmonious  development 
and  training  of  the  physical  powers  —  apart  of  education 
by  no  means  void  of  importance — without  which,  indeed, 
as  a  basis,  intellectual  and  moral  culture  must  be  greatly 
hindered,  it  may  be  in  some  instances  altogether  prevent- 
ed or  thwarted. 

Now  these  things  ought  not  to  be.  This  much  all  must 
admit ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion see  some  changes  in  these  points  for  the  better. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  night  is  passing  away. 
In  fact  we  now  have,  in  some  respects  at  least,  the  dxjwm 
of  a  brighter  morning.  It  is  certainly  cheering  to  be 
able  to  see  indications  that  the  light  of  a  new  school  day 
is  beginning  to  gild  our  horizon.  Thanks  to  the  persist^ 
out  and  well-directed  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  —  thanks  to  the  labors  and  perseverance  of 
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such  as  have  co-operated  with  him — improvenoentB  are 
daily  appearing,  and  from  time  to  time  taking  the  place 
which  they  deserve  to  occupy.  No  sudden  revolution  is 
made ;  the  work  is  gradual,  as  is  usually  the  case,  when 
it  is  genuine  and  true.  Parents  are  coming  to  disapprove 
of  the  short-sighted  policy  which  has  too  extensively  pre* 
vailed  in  respect  to  the  location  of  school-houses,  and  are 
practically  evincing  their  determination  to  do  better  in 
the  future,  by  selecting,  as  new  edifices  are  required,. 

nore  suitable  and  ample  grounds  for  these  early  nurseries 
;)f  learning.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  donCr 
Is  a  help  to  this  the  few  points  already  suggested  may  be 

ecapitulated,  as  not  unworthy  of  attention,  when  choice 
.8  to  be  made  of  a  locality  for  the  district  school-house. 
Whenever  such  a  work  is  to  be  done,  reference  should  be 
had  to  the  securing  of  grounds ;  1st,  ample  for  buildings 
and  for  play  ;  2d,  pleasant  in  themselves  and  in  the  pros- 
pect they  afi'ord,  and  3d,  more  or  less  central  for  the  con- 
venient accommodation  of  all  such  as  need  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  furnished.  While  each  of  these  points  is  de- 
serving of  consideration,  perhaps  their  relative  importance 
is  indicated  by  the  order,  in  which  they  are  here  enumer- 
ated ;  or,  we  may  regard  the  firat  and  second  as  co-ordi- 
nate, and  generally  of  more  moment  to  the  child  than  the 
last.  This  brief  statement  is  not  exhaustive ;  it  is  not 
meant,  and  does  not  pretend,  to  embrace  everything.  It 
is  only  given  as  suggestive,  and  thus  ns  an  aid  to  such  as 
have  not  pondered  the  subject,  as  a  temporary  guide,  by 
which  each  may  be  led  for  himself  to  take  better  views  of 
the  matter.  It  is  by  thoughtful  consideration  seconded 
by  earnest  and  prudent  eflfort,  that  the  work,  now  com- 
menced, is  to  be  advanced.  It  is,  indeed,  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  steps,  already  taken  in  some  parts  of  our  State, 
will  be  regarded  as  only  initiatory,  and  by  no  means  as 
sufficient — that  the  beginning  will  be  carried  on  from  year 
to  year,  as  light  and  intelligence  increase,  and  to  the  end 
that  wisdom  and  knowledge  may  come  to  be  more  and 
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more   widely  diffused   through  all    classes    of   society. 

Would  we,  theO;  indeed  secure  a  hve  of  hnotvledge  in 
the  rising  generation,  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
of  no  small  moment  that  the  school-house  be  suitably  lo- 
cated. If  it  be  seated  on  a  public  thoroughfare  in  a 
large  village,  or  near  a  market,  which  is  constantly 
thronged  by  crowds  of  people,  not  books,  but  the  buzz  of 
business  will  hold  the  child  entranced.  Or,  if  it  be  placed 
in  a  lonely  dismal  quarter,  where  all  is  cheerless,  the  pupil 
jis  thus  removed  from  what  is  gladdening  and  exposed  to 
that  which  repels,  will  be  occupied,  not  so  much  with  his 
lessons,  as  with  his  uncomfortable  sentations  and  a  desire 
to  be  set  free  from  his  state  of  durance.  There  is  here, 
as  in  most  other  relations,  a  golden  mean,  which  is  not  to 
be  despised.  While  that  which  is  harmful  and  offensive 
should  be  avoided  on  either  hand,  that  which  is  calculated 
to  encourage,  animate  and  cheer  may  be  employed  from 
overy  source,  if  it  only  be  in  moderation  and  with  dis- 
cretion. It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  ways  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  need  of  necessity,  to  be  made  dreary  and  for- 
bidding. If  the  young  be  sent  from  a  pleasant  home,  to 
some  loathsome  and  uncomfortable  place,  or,  if  they  be 
debarred  from  the  healthful  exercise  which  comes  from 
appropriate  sports,  we  need  not  bo  surprised,  if  they  ac- 
<{uire  a  distaste  for  study,  injure  their  health,  and  become 
rude  and  ungainly  in  their  manners.  Many  a  one  in  this 
way,  gets  a  dislike  for  school,  from  which  he  does  not  re- 
clover  for  years;  indeed,  there  are  some  evils  thus  resulting 
from  which  he  never  wholly  recovers  ;  while  there  are  otb- 
i^rs,  to  which  he  nee<l  not  have  been  subjected,  and  of  which 
lie  only  gets  rid  as  the  result  and  late  ripening  fruit  of  a 
long,  sad  and  painful  experience. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  each 
well  enquire,  how  far  we  have  been  heedless  in  respect  to 
the  matter  in  question.  It  also  becomes  ns  to  consider, 
should  we  be  called  to  act  respecting  the  location  of  a 
school-housC;  how  much  depends  upon  our  conscientious 
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discharge  of  the  duty.  Aye,  we  shall  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  in  this  regard,  every  child  has  a  claim  upon  us, 
and  that  our  faithfulness,  or  negligence,  may  be  closely 
connected  with  his  future  weal  or  woe.  This  is  accord- 
ingly a  point,  however  it  may  appear  at  the  jfirst  view, 
which  appeals  to  every  citizen,  and  which  each  is  in  duty 
bound  to  heed.  By  all  means,  then,  let  ns  see  to  it,  that 
the  locality  chosen  in  the  district  in  which  we  live,  for  the 
first  inspiration  of  instruction  beyond  the  family  circle,  be 
one  of  the  most  inviting  and  attractive  portions  of  the 
neighborhood — that,  after  home  and  the  house  of  God,  it 
be  the  most  delightful,  that  the  little  ones  may  be  rather 
allured  to  school,  than  filled  with  dismay  in  view  of  the 
dreariness  of  a  place,  which  ought  in  later  years  to  be  as- 
sociated  in  memory  which  the  most  loved  and  dearly 
cherished  spots  of  earth. 


Randolph,  Feb.  20,  1862". 
Messrs  Editors  : — It  is  school  time  in  Randolph.  In 
more  than  twenty  "  temples  where  science  dwells,"  aspir- 
ing  and  devoted  young  men  and  maidens,  (the  word 
"  young"  modifies  maidens  as  well  as  men)  are  striving 
"  to  rear  the  tender  thought"  and  like  our  fathers,  "  to 
plant  the  tree  of  life — to  plant  fair  Freedom's  tree."  The 
meaning  of  this  is,  our  winter  schools  are  in  progress. 
School-wise  wo  are  having  a  mild  winter.  You  know 
very  well  that  in  school  affairs  we  have  our  mild  winters 
and  our  hard  winters.  Sometimes  the  Educational  Boreas 
blows  furiously,  night  and  day.  He  piles  np  enormous 
tlrifts  about  one  school  and  stops  all  progress  in  it  for  the 
winter.  He  blows  arctic  cold  on  another  till  the  frost 
stupor  overcomes  it,  and  they  sleep,  teacher  and  pupils,, 
sdme  of  them  never  to  wake  mentally  again.  Some  he 
blows  in  gales  against,  and  knocks  off  chimneys,  and  shat- 
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ters  the  windows,  and  shivers  the  doors,  and  drifts  the 
wreck  to  mark  it  his  own.  Then  again  Boreas  hides  him 
and  only  the  lighter  breezes  are  out  and  the  schools  go 
charmingly  as  the  merry  bells  of  moonlight  evenings. 
You  will  understand  now  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
educationally  we  are  having  a  mild  winter.  Much  of  this 
is  due  to  the  activity  and  good  discretion  of  our  Town 
Superintendent,  whom  one  of  you  will  remember  as  a 
former  pupil  and  as  principal  afterwards  of  an  academy 
near  by  you.  One  of  his  excellent  efforts  is  in  carrying 
on  a  School  Association.  The  present  plan  of  it  is  new 
to  us  in  practice,  though  not  new  in  theory  nor  new  in 
practice  elsewhere.  Our  meetings  are  held  alternate 
Saturdays,  morning  and  afternoon.  The  morning  sessions 
are  devoted  specially  to  teachers,  and  are  occupied  with 
the  discussion  of  various  topics  in  the  common  school 
branches  of  study,  and  the  best  methods  of  presenting 
them  to  classes.  These  topics  are  assigned  two  week* 
beforehand;  from  two  to  four  teachers  are  appointed  for 
the  discussion  of  each.  After  the  subjects  have  been 
handled  by  those  appointed,  they  are  open  for  further  dis- 
cussion by  the  Association.  Besides  the  exercises  above 
referred  to,  which  correspond  precisely  with  class  exer- 
cises in  school  as  to  the  teacher's  explanations,  we  have 
in  the  aflernoon,  discussions  upon  school  topics  of  gener- 
al interest.  These  discussions  consist  sometimes  wholly 
of  extempore  addresses  and  sometimes  partly  of  such,  and 
partly  of  essays  by  the  ladies.  We  have  so  far,  an  en- 
couraging attendance  upon  both  parts  of  our  day's  exer- 
cise. The  number  present  in  the  morning  must  of  course, 
be  small  as  the  invitation  is  only  to  teachers.  Some  of 
our  female  teachers  have  exhibited  decided  specimens  cf 
pluck  in  their  efforts  to  attend  these  meetings.  Wo  have, 
by  the  way,  one  model  committee  man  in  our  town  this 
year.  Early  in  the  winter  term  he  left  his  farm  to  carry 
hh  teacher  to  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  another  county ; 
and  he  has  since  taken  care  that  his  teacher  should  hav& 
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means  to  attend  whatever  meetings  of  the  School  Associa- 
tion she  wishes  to.  Such  a  committee  deserves  to  have  a 
good  school  and  will  seldom  be  disappointed. 

E.  c. 


"OLD  HEADS  ON  YOUNG  SHOULDERS." 

REPLY  TO   "M.   H.   B. 

An  article  entitled  "A  Plea  Against  Old  Heads  on. 
YouBg  Shoulders,"  published  in  ,the  last  "  Journal"  has 
attracted  my  notice-,  and  desiring  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  author's  ideas,  I  take  the  liberty  to  reply. 

I  confess  at  the  outset  that  "M.  H.  B."  has  not  succeed-, 
ed  in  making  the  precise  nature  of  his  views  clear  to  my 
mind.  I  learned  the  principle  of  "  borrowing  ten"  at  the 
age  of  deven  in  much  less  time  than  it  took  me  to  read  his 
article.  And  since  I  have  mentioned  this  subject  let  me 
say  that  although  "  M.  H.  B's."  bright  hoys  of  no  particular 
age  never  could  learn  such  principles  under  standingly,  the 
writer  of  this  firmly  believes  that  when  a  scholar  has  ar- 
rived at  such  an  age  chat  he  can  "  pi^ojitably  be  required 
to  perform  examples  in  the  four  simple  "  rules  of  Arith- 
metic,'' that  scholar  is  capable  of  understanding  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  those  rule«».  I  refer,  as  I  doubt  not 
"  M.  H.  B."  does  to  vn^tten,  not  mental  Arithmetic. 

Do  not  all  teachers  agree  that  a  pupil,  in  order  to  prac- 
tice written  Arithmetic  well,  ^' proJUally/'  should  be 
familiar  with  mental  Arithmetic  ?  Do  not  all  teachers  in- 
sist that  the  principles  of  mental  Arithmetic  should  be 
understood!  Then  is  it  too  much  to  require  that  the  next 
steps  of  the  pupil  should  be  taken  understandingly  ?  Why 
isit7?iore  difficult  to  make  the  principle  of  "borrowing 
ten"  understood  than  that  of  carrying  for  ten  in  Addition  ? 

At  the  risk  of  appeaing  egotistical  I  shall  affirm  that  / 
have  never  found  it  to  be  so,  and  if  I  had  in  my  school  a 
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boy  who  could  not  comprehend  the  principle  of  carrying 
for  ten,  if  I  considered  him  "  bright,"  I  shall  not  consider 
that  he  could  practice  his  Arithmetic  *•  profitably"  until 
older. 

I  am  by  no  means  in  favor  of  introducing  children  to 
written  Arithmetic  as  soon  as  it  is  often  done.  As  "  M. 
H.  B."  specifies  no  particular  age,  I  will  not,  but  I  would 
wait  until  they  can  understand  the  principles  that  under- 
lie its  practice,  and  then  I  would  insist  that  they  should 
go  no  faster  or  fartlier  than  they  do  understand.  I  use  my 
judgement  to  decide  whither  a  scholar  is  capable  of  pur- 
suing a  branch  under stgLndinglyj  and  that  with  me  means 
provitably.  I  have  for  many  years  acted  in  conformity 
with  this  rule,  and  as  yet  have  had  no  reason  to  "  repent 
of  my  perversity;"  on  the  contrary  I  have  many  pleasant 
recollections  of  a  very  different  sort ;  of  eyes  brightening 
as  the  young  mind  grasped  for  the  first  time  "  the  reason 
tvhy"  and  of  repeated  declarations  that  "  it  was  so  pleas- 
ant to  study  when  you  know  all  about  it  1" 

But  M.  H.  B."  is  incredulous  in  regard  to  the  reality  of 
the  affirmed  success  of  other  teachers,  and  is  not  quite 
willing  to  trust  this  opinion  on  the  subject.  Of  course, 
no  proof  can  be  advanced  but  he  is  welcome  to  visit  my 
school,  and  satisfy  himself  or  convince  me.  I  do  not 
think  that  pupils  who  understand  what  they  do,  can  always 
be  condemned  as  having  heads  too  old  for  their  shoulders. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute  the  main  ideas  advanced  iu 
the  article  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  but  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  author,  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  the 
full  extent  to  which  he  carries  them.  I  think  that  "  nature 
plainly  indicates,  by  giving  an  active  and  retentive  memo- 
ry long  before  the  judgement  and  reason  are  well  awake," 
not  that  children  are  to  *•  learn  many  things  which  tbey 
cannot  well  understand,"  but  that  those  studies  which  ex- 
ercise the  retentive  powers  should  be  first  given  to  them; 
then,  when  judgement  and  reason  begin  to  act,  give 
studies  that'will   constitute  this  appropriate   discipline. 
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Now  Arithinetic  is  a  branch  intended  to  discipline  a  veiy 
different  faculty  from  memory,  and  I  would  no  sooner  per- 
mit a  pupil  to  perform  its  operations  without  "  saying  a 
word  to  him  about  the  reason  of  the  process/'  tkan  I 
would  require  the  "  boy  of  twelve*'  to  "  repeat  rapidly 
Bnd  accurately"  the  grammatical  principles  which  were 
^'  mere  riddles  to  him.**  I  would  not  "  tax  the  reason  when 
it  works  feebly  and  at  disadvantage,"  neither  would  I 
commit  to  the  charge  of  memory  the  mere  formula  of 
mathematical  operations  to  be  practiced  mechanically  un- 
til the  lapse  of  no  particular  number  of  years  has  brought 
the  pupil  to  the  right  age  for  comprehending  them.  I  fear 
that  I  might  find  an  ugly  and  undersirable  "  bent"  in  the 
"twig"  if  I  did. 

I  have  thus  given  a  few  of  my  thoughts.  If  from  my 
own  weakness  I  have  foiled  to  take  "  M.  H.  B's"  true 
meaning  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  his  correction,  or  if 
my  ideas  are  really  erroneous  I  stand  open  to  conviction. 

P.   L.   A* 


ORLEANS  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  for  Orleans  County,  commenced 
at  Derby,  on  Wednesday,  Dec,  25th.  Owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  but  few  attended  the  lecture  on 
Tuesday  evening ;  yet  the  Sec'y  spoke,  with  his  usual 
force  and  effect,  of  some  of  the  evils  existing  in  our 
schools  and  their  causes.  Though  but  few  teachers  were 
in  attendance  upon  the  first  morning  session,  the  audience 
continued  to  increase  rapidly  till  the  Methodist  Chapel 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  Over  one  hundred  practical 
teachers  were  present,  and  many  citizens  were  in  constant 
attendance  and  manifested  an  increasing  interest  to  the 
close  of  the  exercises.  The  lecture  on  Vermont  was  very 
interesting,  and  disclosed  some  startling  facts  in  regard  to 
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the  effects  of  emigration  upon  our  State.  Mr.  Adams 
daring  the  entire  Institate,  manifested  his  usual  earnest- 
ness and  zeal,  interesting  and  instructing  his  listeners  by 
his  plain  and  forcible  arguments  and  bis  clear  and  lucid 
explanations.  Many  teachers  attended  the  Institute  for 
the  first  time,  who  were  greatly  benefitted  by  the  instruc- 
tion there  gained  and  who  will  daily  use  it  in  the  school 
room,  thus  giving  force  and  eflSciency  to  these  yearly 
visits  of  our  worthy  Secretary.  I  think  this  may  safely 
be  called  the  largest  and  most  successful  Institute  ever 
hold  in  Orleans  County.  All  were  fully  satisfied,  save 
frequent  wishes  that  these  meetings  might  last  longer 
and  come  oftener. 

D.  M.  c. 

A  series  of  resolutions,  commendatory  of  Mr.  Adams,, 
and  of  his  manner  of  conducting  the  Institute,  and  testi- 
fying to  the  benefits  to  teachers  and  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion resulting  therefrom,  were  adopted  by  the  teachers 
present.  We  have  room  this  month,  only  for  the  follow- 
ing:— Ed, 

^^  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Teachers  to  use  their 
most  earnest  efforts  to  instruct  those  entrusted  to  their 
care,  in  everything  which  shall  tend  to  render  them  good 
and  efiicient  citizens.^* 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

FAMILIAR  SUGGESTIONS  TO   COMMON  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  criticism  has  been  made  that  we  have  not  had 
enough  of  practical  examples  in  the  School  Journal ;  that 
wo  have  had  too  many  essays  and  too  few  facts  and  ex- 
planations. We  do  not  expect  to  satisfy  all ;  should  we 
make  the  effort  to  do  so,  it  would  be  a  failure.  Editors 
and  schoolmasters  may  profit  by  the  suggestions  of  all, 
but  if  they  would  be  successful,  they  must  not  be  govern- 
cd  by  the  advice  of  any.    We  believe  that  no  article,  ou 
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any  subject,  has  been  admitted  into  the  Journal  which  has 
not  a  practical  application  to  the  duties  of  school  life. 
And  if  our  critics  had  furnished  us  with  more  articles  of 
the  kind  recommended,  we  should  have  published  them 
with  pleasure.  Now  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  sub- 
scribers are  common  school  Teachers,  we  shall  indulge 
more  in  familiar  illustrations.  In  our  last  number,  we  at- 
tempted to  explain  a  difficult  rule  in  Arithmeti  cal 
Fractions.  We  now  propose  to  speak  more  generally  of 
^rst  principles  in  that  important  branch  of  study. 

'*  How  shall  I  teach  Arithmetic,''  is  the  frequent  inquiry 
among  young  teachers.  We  answer,  both  the  analytic 
and  synthetic  methods  may  be  adopted  with  propriety. 

The  analytic  method  is  also  called  inductive  and  was 
first  introduced  in  this  country,  by  Warren  Colbum,  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  "  First  Lessons."  It  consists 
in  resolving  the  compound  into  its  several  parts  and  by 
the  direct  application  of  first  principles,  leads  to  the  de- 
sired results.  The  synthetic  method  consists  in  uniting 
sundered  parts  into  one  whole.  It  lays  down  general 
principles,  explains  their  use  and  requires  the  pupil  to 
follow  them  in  the  solution  of  examples.  The  first  brings 
out  the  principle  through  the  example  ;  the  second  seeks 
to  solve  the  example  by  the  use  of  the  principle.  The 
analytic  method  is  properly  used  for  acquiring,  and  the 
synthetic  for  imparting  knowledge.  Both  may  be  used  in 
the  same  process  to  great  advantage.  One  great  error  in 
teaching  Arithmetic  has  been,  allowing  the  pupil  to  pass 
over  first  principles  before  they  understood  them.  Noth- 
ing beyond  these  rules  should  be  studied,  until  Notation, 
Numeration,  Addition  and  Subtraction  are  thoroughly 
mastered.  Notation  and  Numeration  are  the  lanjuage  of 
Arithmetic ;  Addition  and  Subtraction  are  the  rules  and 
the  only  rules  in  Anthmetic,  And  let  me  here  inquire  of 
the  teacher,  how  many  of  your  pupils  have  ever  learned 
tlio  Addition  tablcj  as  they  have  learned  the  multiplication 
table  ?  How  many  of  the  teachers  in  Vermont  have  ever 
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been  required  to  learn  it?  An  example  will  test  the  ques- 
tion. Add  8-(-4:4-5+9+7==33.  Now  what  was  the  process 
of  adding?  Does  your  pupil  with  readiness  pass  through 
the  example  in  this  way,  8+4  are  12,  and  5  are  17,  and  9 
tire  26  and  7  are  33  ?  Does  he  remember  what  is  the  re- 
sult at  each  «tep — that  8+4=12  and  5=17  and  9=26,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  would  know  that  8x4=32,  from 
memory  and  not  from  calculation  ?  The  Addition  table 
should  be  learned  with  as  much  care  as  the  multiplication 
table. 

In  practical  Addition  the  pupil  should  be  led  from  the 
more  simple  to  the  more  complicated.    To  the  nine  digits, 
for  example,  add  as  many  2^8  and  S's  and  4'8  &c.,  thus 
987654321  987654321 

222222222  335333333 

After  these  simple  processes  have  become  familiar, 
irregular  and  more  complicated  examples  may  be  given. 
So,  we  would  suggest,  in  all  the  rules  ;  let  the  more  sim- 
ple lead  to  the  more  difficult.  Addition  is  founded  on  the 
axiom,  thac  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  and  may  bo 
explained  in  this  manner. 

675=600+70+5  That  is,  nine  hundred  and  ninety  and 
325=300+20+5  ten  equal  one  thousand  and   the  pupil 

cannot  fail  to  see  the  reason  for  botli 

1000  900+90+10  operations,  after  this  explanation. 

All  ordinary  methods  of  proof  in  Addition,  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  a  careful  review  of  the  example. 

In  subtraction  the  young  pupil  usually  finds  much  diflS- 
culty.    He  should  therefore,  be   led  very   carefully  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  difficult.    Two  examples  will  illus- 
trate what  we  mean.     First  subtract 
876  10000      What  18    subtraction?    Not 

765        Second,  9  "  the  taking  the  less  number 

from  the  greater,"  but  a  com- 

111  9991  parisoB  of  two  numbers  to  find 

the  difierence."  In  the  first  example,  the  comparison  is 
between  each  individual  figure ;  in  the  second,  between 
the  two  numbers,  as  such.    The  first  needs  no  explanation. 
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^he  Second  may  be  explained  in  various  ways.  For  in* 
stance,  10000=9000+900+90+10.  Now  9  from  10  leaves^ 
1  and  the  remainder  is  9991  as  before.  Or  we  may  take 
the  example  as  it  is.  The  9  cannot  be  taken  from  0  and 
we  cannot  borrow  10  from  the  next  left  hand  figure  as 
the  rule  directs  ;  for  there  is  no  10  there.  But  we  can  add 
10  to  the  column  of  units  in  the  minuend,  and  also  add  1 
to  the  column  of  tens  in  the  subtrahend  ( which  will  not 
alter  the  relative  value  of  the  figures,  as  10  is  added  to 
both  sides  alike).  Continue  to  add  one  ten  (as  it  will  be 
when  we  compare  the  two  columns  upon  which  we  oper- 
ate), to  each  upper  and  lower  figure,  and  the  process  and 
reason  wii!  appear  evident  and  easy.  The  tens  added 
cancel  each  other ;  they  are  not  "  borrowed,"  but  added 
independently,  to  facilitate  the  operation  and  to  explain 
the  rule.  This  whole  process  of  borrowing  and  carrying 
tens  in  subtraction,  is  nonsense,  tending  only  to  bewilder 
and  misguide  the  pupil.  It  is  the  Teacher's  business  to 
explain  to  them  what  the  books  make  obscure. 

A  Shoiit  Parsing  Lesson. — ^You  will  read  the  sentence, 
"David  killed  Goliah."  What  part  of  speech  is  kiUed? 
"  A  preposition,  connecting  David  and  Goliah  and  showing 
an  unfriendly  relation  between  them."     Rule  ? 

"  Prepositions  connect  words  with  one  another  and  show 
a  relation  between  them." 

In  what  respect  is  this  parsing  incorrect  ? 

Words  to  be  Carefully  Distinguished. — The  Teacher 
should  always  require  bis  pupils  to  define  all  difficult  words  and  to 
distinguish  between  those  that  are  similar i«  former  pronunciation. 
For  instance,  indite  means  to  write ;  indict^  to  accuse.  Key  and 
quay,  principle  and  principcU,  marshal  and  martial,  counsel  and 
council,  counsellor  and  councillor,  fort  and  forte,  draft  and  draught, 
place  and  plaice,  stake  and  gteak,  satire  and  satyr,  stationery  and 
stationary,  ton  and  tun,  levy  and  Isvee,  foment  and  ferment,  fomen' 
iation  and  fermentation,  petition  and  partition,  Francis  and  Fran- 
ces, doze  and  dose,  diverse  and  divers,  device  and  devise,  wary  and 
weary,  salary  and  celery,  radish  and  reddish,  treble  and  tripU,  statute 
and  statue,  ordinance  and  ordnance,  recourse  and  resource,  straight 
find  straity  immerge  aAd  emerge,  style  and  stUe,  compliment  and 
complements  bass^  9n.d.  knff  eminent  and  imminent^  eruption  and 
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irruption^  precedent  and  president,  relic  and  relict,  are  still  other 
examples  in  point.  Let  the  Dictionary  be  freely  consulted  (no 
book  is  so  much  neglected  in  our  schonlg).  In  connection  vi-ilh 
every  reading  or  spelling  lesson,  this  subject  should  come  up  and 
be  often  treated  as  a  separate  exercise.  Why  should  not  the  Efig- 
lish  Language  be  studied,  Dictionary  in  hand,  as  carefully  as  the 
Latin,  or  Greek  or  French  ? 

A  Word  to  oiJr  CoNXRiButORS. — Allow  us  again  to  suggest 
— be  brief.  Long  articles  occupying  five  or  six  pages,  lose  half 
their  value  and  influence,  because  they  are  so  long.  Besides,  our 
readers  demand  more  variety  than  we  are  able  to  furnish,  unless 
this  suggestion  is  regarded.  The  article  on  Greenleaf 's  Arithme- 
tics designed  for  this  number  is  necessarily  deferred.  It  will  ap- 
pear next  month. 

Only  One  New  Subscriber. — If  all  who  now  receive  the 
School  Journal,  would  send  us  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber, 
we  should  have  a  very  respectable  list  and  be  much  encouraged. 
Can  it  be  that  we  have  any  subscribers  who  are  not  able  to  do  as 
much  as  that  ?  Fifty  Cents  in  advance  is  all  we  claim  for  vol.  IV. 
For  Eighty-eight  Gents,  we  will  send  vols.  Ill  and  IV ;  for  $1,25, 
we  will  send  vol.  IV,  and  vol.  Ill  bound. 

Our  New  Steel  Engraving  of  Glenwood  will  embellish  the 
present  number  of  the  Journal.  It  is  more  correct  than  the  old 
one.     After  all,  we  claim  that  the  fact  excels    the  picture. 

The  Normal  Regiment. — ^The  33d  III,  Infantry  under  Col* 
G.  £•  Hovey,  is  now  stationed  at  Lamine  Bridge,  Missouri.  Col* 
Hovey  (as  we  are  informed  by  private  letter),  is  acting  Brigadier 
General.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  regiment  of  School- 
masters nearly  all,  both  officers  and  men,  having  been  connected 
with  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  We  feel  a  special  interest 
in  this  regiment ;  the  Col.  was  once  our  pupil  and  his  officers  and 
men  are  professionally  our  brothers. 

Our  Exchanges.^— All  the  New  England  and  all  the  Western 
School  Journals,  (with  one  exception,)  come  to  our  table  regular- 
ly  and  apparantly  as  vigorous  and  hopeful  as  in  the  days  of  our 
National  prosperity.  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Teacher,"  one  of  the  best  Journals  of  its  kind,  has  been  obliged  to 
suspend  for  a  few  months — we  hope  for  a  few  months  only.  The 
"  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,**  edited  by  Thonias  H.  Burrowes, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  is  still  published  regu- 
larly. The  N.  H.  Journal  of  Education  has  a  new  board  of 
Editors ;  Jonathan  Tenney,  A.  M.,  Boscawen,  Resident  Editor. 
Success  to  our  esteemed  College-mate  and  Friend.  , 

The  energy  with  which  our  educational  interests  are  sustained 
throughout  the  country,  is  truly  encouraging.     It  shows  that  the 
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cause  of  our  troubles  and  the  source  of  our  future  security,  are 
well  understood.  We  hope  ere  long,  to  welcome  back  to  our  corn- 
man  field  of  labor,  our  brethren  at  the  South  who  have  been 
silenced  by  this  Infernal  Rebellion. 

Sales  of  Webster's  Dictionaries. — From  certain  publish- 
ed statements  of  the  leading  bookseMei's  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  it  would  seem  that  the  sales  of  the  various  editions  of 
Webster's  Dictionaries  are  enormous,  exceeding  naany  times  the 
sales  of  all  other  dictionaries  put  together.  We  learn  that  there 
are  five  different  editions  of  our  great  American  lexicographer 
now  pnbHsbed  in  England,  besides  several  English  dictionaries 
whtck  are  confessedly  based  ob  Webster,  A  recent  article  in  the 
London  Critic  admits  that  the  orthography  of  Webster's  Dictionary 
is  all  but  UNIVERSAL  in  the  United  States. — Boston  Daily  Journal. 

West  Meriden,  Ct,  June  8,  1861. 

Gentlemen : — Please  give  the  enclosed  Advertisement  three  in- 
sertions in  the  "  School  JoumaL**  Will  send  you  the  money  on 
receipt  of  your  bill  and  a  copy  of  your  paper  containing  the  ad- 
vertisement I  remain  yours  Respectfully, 

A.  LEWIS  BALDWIN. 

We  have  several  times  sent  our  "  bill"  and  the  "  copies  of  Jour- 
nal containing  the  advertisement,"  as  requested,  but  can  get  no  reply. 
We  learn  that  th«  fellow  still  continues  to  prosecute  his  business 
which  we  have  advertised,  and  hence  we  infer  tliat  he  intends  to  act 
the  part  of  a  swindier.  We  here  allow  him  to  record  bis  name ; 
that  is  enoi^b. 


NOTICES  OP  BOOKS  AND   PERIODICALS. 

Manual  of  English  Pronunciation  and  Spelling^  by  Richard 
SouUy  Jr.j  A.  M-y  and  Wm.  Wheeler  J.  M. :  Soule  Sf  WilUams, 
Boston.  ^This  is  a  complete  alphabetical  Spelling  Book,  or  a  dic- 
tionary without  definitions  and  etymologies.  It  is  at  once,  a  book 
for  reference  and  a  book  of  authority.  As  a  book  of  reference,  to 
determine  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  doubtful  words,  it  is 
"both  convenient  and  satisfactory.  Its  authority  is  sustained  by  our 
heat  authors.  The  work  has  cost  much  patient  labor  and  is  worthy 
of  entire  confidence  and  general  use. 

Exercises  for  Dictation  and  Pronunciation,  by  Charles  JSforthend, 
A.  M. ;  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  New  York. — These  exercises  are 
well  chosen,  and  the  work  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  im- 
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mediate  approval.  It  is  designed  for  the  higher  classes  in  oar 
schools,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  profit  them.  The 
author  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  interested  in  our  schools,  for 
this  as  for  several  other  valuable  books. 

Lippincot^s  Primary  Gtogra'phy^  on  the  Basis  of  the  Object 
Method  of  Instruction.  This  is  reallj  something  new  among: 
School  Books,  but  it  seems  to  ns  that  the  author  has  planned  and 
executed  his  work  with  much  abititj.  The  lessons  assigned  are 
simple,  progressive  and  comprehensive.  His  inductive  method  is 
fullj  carried  out  and  his  object  pictures  and  pictorial  maps  are  well 
executed.  Teacher,  send  for  a  copy  to  J.  B.  Lippincott  dc  Ce., 
Philadelphia. 

The  Atlardic  Monthly  iot  March  contains  The  use  of  the  Rifle  % 
Mountain  Pictures ;  Agnes  of  Sorrento ;  The  Southern  Cross ;  The 
experiences  of  the  A.  C. ;  A  Storj  of  To-Day ;  Methods  of  Study 
in  Natural  History ;  Sorrows  of  Childhood  ;  A  Rafl  that  no  man 
made ;  Fremont's  Hundred  Days  in  Missouri ;  Taxation ;  Voyage 
of  the  good  Ship  Union;  Biglow  Papers;  Reviews  and  Literary 
Notices  ;  Recent  American  Publications ;  The  April  No.  promi- 
ses to  be  rich  and  attractive.  We  will  send  one  copy  of  the  At- 
lantic one  year,  and  a  copy  of  the  School  Journal  for  $2,50. 

Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  is  on  our  table.  The  num- 
bers of  the  Vol.  for  1862  are  full  of  new  attractions  sui  generis. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  read  Harper,  are  usually  unwilling 
to  give  it  up,  even  in  ^'hard  times."  Address,  Harper  &  Brothers^ 
New  York. 

The  Home  Monthly  has  among  its  contributors,  some  of  the  best 
talent  in  New  England.  It  is  devoted  to  Home  Education,  and  is 
a  safe  visitor,  and  should  be  admitted  into  every  family  in  our  land. 
Price  $2,00.  Address,  D.  W.  Child  &  Co.,  No.  11  Comhill, 
Boston. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  needs  no  commendation  from  us.  Some 
.one  has  said  that  "it  is  the  best  Lady's  Magazine  in  the  world/* 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  its  numerous  friends  still  insist  on  the 
correctness  of  the  assertion.     Address,  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia. 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  sustains  its  well  earned  reputation,  and 
deserves  the  extensive  patronage  it  enjoys  and  more.  Price  $2^ 
T.  S.  Arthur  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

PetersorCs  Ladies  National  Magaziafi  is  forty  years  old,  yet  it 
comes  every  month,  newly  and  elegajo^tly  embellished  and  flUed 
with  well  written  stories,  interspersed  with  g^ms  of  poetry.  It  cai\ 
be  had  for  $2  per  year  of  Charles  J.  "Peimqi^^  Philadelphia^. 


THE 

VERMONT  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


Vol.  IV.       ,     APEEi,  1862.  No.  IV. 

An  English  writer  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  press 
on  American  mind,  alludes  to  our  ''  half-educated  millions 
— educated  up  to  the  unfortunate  standout  of  beiug  able 
to  read  and  understand,  but  not  to  judge/' 
However  much  we  might  wish  to  object  to  this  statement, 
there  is  truth  enough  in  it  to  make  it  worthy  of  attention. 

It  is  sometbiog  that  the  millions  of  our  people  are  able 
to  read  and  understand.  It  would  be  well  if  the  millions 
of  Europe  could  do  the  same.  The  more  education  the 
better.  This  rule,  without  qualification  or  exception,  is 
good  for  all  nations  and  all  people.  We  will  not  admit  for 
a  moment  that  it  is  unfortunate  in  any  sense  that  our  mil- 
lions have  as  much  education  as  they  have.  The  only 
misfortune  is  that  they  have  not  more. 

What  the  writer  means,  if  we  try  to  make  out  for  him 
a  meaning  that  we  will  admit,  is  that  our  people  are  some- 
times called  upon  to  judge  and  to  act  on  questions  which 
are  really  above  the  capacity  of  the  half-educated  ;  and 
which  require  for  a  just  and  right  decision,  that  ripeness 
of  judgment  and  those  enlarged  and  liberal  views  which 
arise  only  from  thorough  education,  and  somewhat  exten- 
sive knowledge.  This  is  true.  It  is  unfortunate  for  any 
man,  or  body  of  men,  to  be  called  upon  to  do,  with  half 
an  education,  what  requires  a  whole  education  to  do  well. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  duties  of  a  citizen  and  a  voter  in 
this  country  are  too  important  to  be  discharged  as  they 
should  be  by  a  half-educated  people.  A  nation  of  free- 
men who  choose  their  own  rulers,  have  occasion  continual- 
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Ij  to  exercise  the  wisest  judgment.  Men  are  chosen  to 
office  to  carrj  oat  particular  measures  of  public  policy. 
Voters,  have  therefore,  to  judge,  not  onlj  as  to  the  men, 
whether  they  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out  the  policy  de- 
sired, but  also  as  to  the  policy  itself,  whether  it  is  the 
best.  Now  it  is  easy  enough  to  adopt  opinions  from  the 
crowd  or  the  party,  or  to  borrow  them  fisom  some  great 
man  who  assumes  to  represent  the  party.  But  to  be  able- 
to  pass  an  independent  and  intelligent  judgment  upon  the 
various  questions  of  public  policy  on  which  men  in  this 
country  are  called  to  act, — ^to  distinguish  truth  from  the 
falsehoods  and  fallacies  which  look  like  it, — to  be  able  to 
give  a  solid  and  well-considered  reason  why  you  think 
and  why  you  act  thus  and  so,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable* 
results  of  thorough  education,  and  one  which  no  half-edu- 
cation will  secure. 

A  part  of  this  power  of  right  judging  is  the  ability  to 
distinguish  things  that  differ  and  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names.  We  are  now  learning  the  meaning  and  the 
nature  of  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  are  beginning 
to  see  that  fidelity  to  a  party  is  not  only  not  the  same,  but 
it  may  even  be  exactly  the  opposite — it  may  be  nothing 
different  from  treason  and  rebellion.  If  former  adminis- 
trations and  the  people  of  former  times,  could  have  seen 
the  difference  between  patriotism  and  partizanship  as  they 
now  see  it,  we  might  have  been  spared  the  greater  part 
of  the  cost  of  this  war.  That  we  have  come  so  near  to 
national  destruction  and  that  we  are  still  in  so  great  dan- 
ger, is  a  conspicuous  proof  of  the  truth  that  as  a  people, 
we  occupy  the  "unfortunate  stand-point"  of  being  able  to 
read,  but  not  to  judge.  It  is  very  strange  that  a  Union 
that  has  been  saved  so  many  times  by  compromises,  and 
by  elections  favorable  to  the  national  rather  than  the  sec- 
tional party,  should  have  been  brought  into  its  present 
predicament  by  the  very  policy  that  has  saved  it  hereto- 
fore.    If  we  had  been  able  to  distinguish  things  that  dif- 
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fer,  and  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  should  we 
have  been  flattering  ourselves  for  years  past  that  we  were 
safe  and  all  was  well,  when  traitors  in  Congress,  and 
even  in  the  Cabinel,  were  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  and  boasting  of  it,  in  open  day  ?  Thank 
God,  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  call  some  things  by 
their  right  names,  with  the  probability  of  being  believed, 
and  without  the  liability  of  being  set  dow  i  as  fanatics. 

The  war  through  which  we  are  passing  is  the  great 
educator  of  this  nation.  We  are  learning  to  judge  as  well 
as  to  understand. 

The  "  unfortunate  stand-point"  suggests  to  teachers 
the  importance  of  training  their  pupils  to  judge  and  dis- 
criminate, as  well  as  to  read  and  understand.  The  rule 
as  to  reading,  "  Non  multa,  sed  multura,"  not  many  things 
hut  much,  is  a  good  one  for  all  branches  of  study.  One 
study  so  thoroughly  mastered  that  the  pupil  is  qualified 
to  judge  of  all  things  pertaining  to  it, -is  worth  more  to  en- 
large and  enrich  the  mind  than  any  number  of  studies 
pursued  superficially.  In  many  things  the  judging 
faculty  is  of  more  consequence  tlian  such  a  degree  of  ex- 
ecutive ability  as  may  be  attainable.  It  is  better  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  a  good  picture  tlian  to  paint  any  quanti- 
ty of  bad  ones.  It  is  better  to  aj^preciato  good  music 
than  to  perform  indifferently.  It  is  bettor  to  love  good 
poetry  than  to  write  doggerel.  *  You  will  derive  much 
more  enjoyment  from  the  fine  arts  as  an  accomplished 
critic,  than  you  ever  can  as  a  third  rate  artist.  Therefore 
do  not  undertake  to  dotoomucli.  but  do  well  what  you  do 
undertake.  This  is  the  golden  rule  for  education.  Fol- 
lowing this,  you  will  get  above  and  beyond  the  "unfortu- 
*  nate  stand-point."  j.  c. 


We  should  watch  against  all  affoctation  in  children,  and 
should  keep  them  natural,  and  proserve  the  beauty  of 
their  character. 
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INSTABILITY  OP  VERMONT  SCHOOLS- 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Massachusett's  Teacher  Ire  find 
the  following  suggestive  remark,  ^  Vermont  has  probably 
fewer  annual  Teachers  than  any  other  New  England  State.'' 
First  let  us  look  at  the  fact,  for  it  is  a  fact.  Our  Qraded 
Schools  in  the  larger  villages  and  a  few  of  our  Academies 
and  Seminaries  are  conducted  by  experienced,  energetic 
and  permanent  Teachers,  men  and  women  who  have  made 
teaching  their  profession  and  are  devoting  to  it  their  best 
energies.  But  all  the  rest,  our  common  schools  and  a 
large  majority  of  our  higher  schools  and  academies,  are  un- 
der the  care  of  constantly  changing  teachers.  In  most 
of  our  common  schools,  a  change  is  made  twice  each  year, 
and  in  some  of  our  academies  nearly  as  often. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  great  evil  ?  There  are  doubt- 
less many  causes.  In  districts  where  the  school  is  kept 
up  only  a  few  months  in  a  year,  permanency  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  small  compensation  offered  is  another  rea- 
son for  this  instability.  The  well  qualified  teacher  cannot 
afford  to  continue  in  an  employment  which  will  hardly 
give  him  a  living  through  the  year,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  necessary  expense  of  his  education.  Hence,  if  he 
has  consented  to  teach  for  a  term  or  two,  he  wisely  de- 
cides to  seek  some  other  employment,  or  remove  to  some 
other  State,  where  a  good  Teacher's  services  are  better 
appreciated. 

The  frequent  changes  of  teachers  in  our  Academies  is 
to  be  attributed  to  still  another  cause.  These'  schools  are 
entrusted  to  the  care  and  management  of  those  who  are 
not  teachers,  but  students  of  Medicine,  Law,  or  Divinity. 
They  have  come  frcm  the  college  or  the  office,  not  be-  - 
cause  they  desire  to  teach  school,  but  because  they  want 
and  must  have  a  little  money  to  enable  them,  not  to  be- 
come better  teachers,  but  to  carry  on  their  professional 
studies.  They  cannot  be  absent  from  their  studies  long 
hence  there  must  be  a  substitute,  who  is  generally  anoth- 
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er  candidate  for  professional  life.  So  the  changes  go  on 
from  term  to  term,  and  year  to  year,  and  the  bad  conse- 
quences follow.  And  what  are  some  of  these  consequenc- 
es? 

1.  An  entire  want  of  system  in  the  management  and 
instruction  of  our  schools.  Every  new  teacher  has  his 
own  modus  operandi ;  his  own  peculiar  views  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  As  a  consequence,  there  can  be  no 
systematic  study,  no  regular  and  well  arranged  course  of 
instruction.  Pupils  are  usually  left  to  select  their  own 
studies  and  to  follow  their  own  incliiiations.  If  ever,  af- 
terwards, they  enter  upon  a  regular  course  with  a  view 
to  acquire  a  thorough  education,  they  find  that  much  time 
has  been  lost  and  much  strength  wasted  in  this  way. 

2.  A  loss  of  interest  and  enthusiasm,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  a  school. 

When  the  teacher  knows  that  he  is  to  be  in  the  school 
but  a  single  term,  he  can  feel  but  little  interest,  can  awak- 
en but  little  enthusiasm.  By  the  time  he  becomes  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  his  pupils  and  patrons  and  is  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  their  wants  and  of  exciting  them 
to  earnest  application,  he  gives  place  to  another  stranger^ 
and  all  that  he  might  now  do  more  than  he  has  done^  is 
lost  to  the  school. 

And  if  this  idea  is  applied  to  the  temporary  Academic 
Teacher,  it  has  still  more  force.  He  not  only  has  little  or 
no  interest  in  his  school,  but  his  attention  is  absorbed  by 
subjects  entirely  foreign.  He  has  left  college,  but  must 
keep  up  with  his  class ;  or  he  has  entered  his  name  in  a 
Law  oflSce,  and  must  be  ready  for  admission  to  the  Bar 
at  the  appointed  time ;  or  has  in  view  a  course  of  Medical 
Lectures,  and  must  be  ready  for  them  I  In  this  way,  all 
his  time  and  strength  not  absolutely  required  by  law  in 
the  school-room,  are  lost  to  the  School. 

None  can  fail  to  see  the  evils  resulting  from  this  want 
of  permanency  and  regularity  in  our  schools.  And  it  is 
mortifying  to  know  this  instability  is  peculiar  to  Vermont* 
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But  is  there  do  remedy  for  the  evUs  contemplated  ?  I 
aDswer,  Yes. 

Let  the  whole  community  wake  up  to  a  conscionsneBS 
of  the  importance  of  our  schools;  let  the  standard  of 
teachers'  qualifications  be  elevated  and  their  wages  in- 
creased ;  let  none  but  earnest,  well  qualified  teachers  be 
employed,  always  priving  preference  to  females  and  to 
those  who  have  made  teaching  a  profession.  Then  will 
our  common  schools  become  more  eflScient  and  really  less 
expensive. 

Letthe  Trustees  of  academies  promptly  reject  all  ap- 
plicants who  propose  to  teach  simply  for  th^pay^  and  em- 
ploy those  who  have  chosen  teaching  as  a  profession. 
But  I  am  met  here  by  the  objection — "  Our  school  is  small 
and  we  cannot  sustain  a  permanent  and  professional 
Teacher." 

I  answer,  the  history  of  Vermont  Academies  shows  the 
fallacy  of  this  assertion.  What  has  been  the  condition  of 
those  Academies  and  Seminaries  which  have  been,  for  a 
series  of  years,  under  the  management  of  earnest,  practi- 
cal, professional  Teachers  ?  Invariably  prosperous.  What 
has  been  the  result  of  exchanging  such  Teachers  for  a 
variety  of  Students  of  Law,  Medicine,  or  Divinity?  The 
school  has  always,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended, 
declined  under  such  management.  I  could  point  to  one 
Academy  in  the  State,  which  for  twelve  years  had  an 
average  attendance  of  not  less  than  150,  (and  during  some 
terms  the  pumber  reached  250),  which  has  since,  under 
the  change  contemplated  above,  been  reduced  to  a  merely 
nominal  existence. 

And  what  Academies  and  Seminaries  now  have  the  con- 
fidence and  patronage  of  our  community  ?  I  answer,  those 
which  are  conducted  by  permanent,  professional  Teachers. 
We  can  do  no  better  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
Vermont,  than  to  compel  the  hireling  to  give  place  to  per- 
manent Teachers.  H. 
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GREENLEAF'S  ARITHMETICS. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  state,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
^ibSe,  some  objections  to  the  use  of  Greenleaf's  Arithme- 
tics in  our  Common  Schools.  It  may  seem  presumptuous 
to  take  such  a  venerable  thing  by  the  beard,  but  there  is 
a  pretty  general  belief  among  teachers  that  some  other 
text-book  may  be  advantageously  substituted.  At  the 
outset  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  the  text-books  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Education  for  whom  we  have 
great  respect.  As  to  this,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the 
former  Board  of  School  Commissioners  had  Greenleaf 's 
Common  School  Arithmetic  in  mind,  as  the  book  which 
would  be  used  in  common  schools  for  advanced  classes, 
when  they  recommended  the  series.  At  any  rate,  they 
might  easily  get  this  idea  from  the  title  and  the  judicious 
suggestions  of  agents,  believing  that  the  Higher  would 
never  enter  a  school.  But  the  teachers  and  schools  in 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State  are  afBicted 
with  this  book,  the  embodiment  of  almost  all  the  eccen- 
tric author's  whims  and  miscellaneous  mathematical 
knowledge, — a  book  as  ponderous,  in  its  way,  as  the  Grae- 
ca  Majora,  and,  for  nearly  the  same  reasons,  as  useless. 
Will  any  one  claim  that  it  is  fit  for  boys  «nd  girls  who 
are  in  the  District  School  ?  There  are  rare  mathemati- 
cians in  almost  every  town  who  appreciate  the  difficulties 
and  find  a  lusty  pleasure  in  grappling  with  them,  but  our 
schools  are  not  for  such,  nor  our  books. 

V«eiy  few  graduates  from  the  colleges,  who  care  to 
teach,  are  sufficiently  versed  in  practical  mathematics  to 
be  able  to  reduce  a  large  number  of  the  problems  in  it, 
without  taking  time  from  their  leisure  hours  which  they 
cannot  afford.  But  our  plain,  sensible,  and  competent 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  had  only  an  ele- 
mentary training  are  expected  to  foe  masters  of  the  book ; 
and,  if  they  are  unable  to  solve  intelligibly,  the  toughest 
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problems  in  it,  are  made  the  subjects  of  malicioas  iorlure 
by  stupid  children.  This  fact  the  writer  has  gained  sole- 
ly from  observation,  and  it  has  been  impressed  by  sympa- 
thy. To  any  one  skilled  in  Analytical  and  Practical  (Ge- 
ometry and  the  more  abstruse  methods  of  Algebra,  these 
problems  do  not  seem  at  all  difficult.  One  is  totally  sur* 
prised  at  finding  anything  so  easy  after  sufficient  study, 
which  cost  hiin  so  much  painful  labor  in  boyhood.  But 
I  am  writing  for  plain  people,  not  for  mathematicians.  Of 
course^  it  is  impossible  to  simplify  a  geometrical  demon- 
stration so  as  to  make  it  plain  to  those  ignorant  of  geom- 
etry. It  is  necessary  to  say  frankly  to  classes  that  the 
process  is  too  severe  for  them  in  their  present  stage  of 
knowledge,  and  the  text-book  is  totally  unfit  for  its  place. 
But  when  these  young  people,  Key  in  hand,  it  may  be, 
go  to  their  schools  as  teachers,  and  tell  their  scholars  the 
«ame  thing,  they  are  put  down  as  simply  incompetent ; 
for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  teacher  in  our 
common  schools  must  be  able  to '' explain  ^'  whatever  is 
in  the  text-books.  Examples  of  objectionable  problems 
are  problems  3Sd  and  38th,  page  444.  For  the  solution  of 
the  former  given  in  the  Key,  the  author  shows  no  reason 
and  he  &ils  to  base  it  upon  any  familiar  principle ;  in  re- 
ducing the  latter,  geometrical  methods  must  be  employed 
as  etarting  points,  and  the  whole  process  is  €m  ingenious 
net-work  of  some  obscure  relations  between  triangles. 
The  solution  of  the  36th  problem,  on  the  same  page,  is 
strictly  algebraic.  Now  suppose  a  teacher  begins  to  ''  ex- 
plain "  the  38th,  perhaps  possessing  complete  knowledge 
of  the  process.  At  the  outset  he  stumbles  upon  some 
unusual  facts  concerning  triangles.  What  shall  he  do  ? 
Shall  he  begin,  and  try  to  teach  the  class  the  fourth  book 
of  Geometry  ?  They  must  understand  both,  if  either. 
He  eannot  do  this  and  tells  them  to  take  certain  things 
"  for  granted."  But  what  they  are  to  take  for  granted  ia 
what  they  want  to  know.  So  they  go  away  thinking, "  we 
can  get  all  that  from  the  Key."    This  is  only  one  case  of 
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too  many.  The  result  is  that  pupils  are  encourapced  in 
habits  of  superficial  study,  and  the  teacher  is  discouraged, 
and  inclined  to  let  them  study  the  Key  and  have  done 
with  it.  What  advantage  is  there  to  balance  this  trouble 
and  confusion  ?  Is  it  necessary  ?  Is  there  no  better 
book  ? 

Many  elderly  people  have  noticed  that  scholars  nowa- 
days spend  much  more  time  in  studying  arithmetic  than 
their  fathers  and  mothers  were  wont  to  spend,  without 
any  additional  knowledge  by  the  means.  One  shrewd  and 
closely  observant  teacher  has  suggested  that  there  must 
be  some  reason  on  account  of  which  boys  and  girls  spend 
two  or  three  times  the  labor  in  this  branch  which  used  to 
be  reckoned  necessary,  and  are  not  at  all  better  arithme- 
ticians; and  bethinks  the  fault  lies  in  the  method,  or 
rather  want  of  method,  of  teaching  the  Science  as  well  as 
the  Art.  This  fault  must  lie  at  the  door  of  the  text-book 
as  well  as  the  *  teacher ;  and  it  serves  our  purpose  to  in- 
quire whether  Greenleaf 's  books  possess  the  essential 
qualities  of  good  arithmetics,  i.  e.,  whether  they  are  log- 
ical, well-arranged,  concise  and  accurate  in  respect  to 
definitions  and  rules. 

A  Jaw  of  lucid  reasoning  is  that  general  principles 
should  be  as  few  as  possible.  It  is  essential  to  a  good 
demonstration  that  it  proceed  directly  from  the  premises 
and  not  be  cumbered  by  topics  not  necessarily  involved 
in  it.  Illustrative  examples  should  not  contain  any  queer 
or  remarkable  features,  except  what  are  indispensable^ 
To  make  a  special  application  more  clear,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise  that  Mr.  Greenleaf  is  not  an  accurate  mathe* 
matician,  of  which  statement  the  most  convincing  proof 
is  his  Geometry  recently  published.  No  one  can  read  it 
wh©  is  familiar  with  the  strict  methods  of  Euclid  or 
Loomis'  elegant  statement  of  them,  without  a  feeling  of 
sorrow  that  the  author  should  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  be- 
labor the  world  with  his  caprices  in  the  study  of  form. 
The  Algebra, — "  Au  Arithmetic   interspersed  with  x'b 
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•ome  one  calls  it — furnishes  another  proof.  Take  a  sin* 
gle  point,  his  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  Negative  Ex- 
ponents, or  Reciprocals,  which  subsequently  enters  large^ 
ly  into  the  development  of  the  Binomial  Theorem.  After 
a  single  illustration,  it  is  dismissed  with  the  astounding 
information  that  to  free  fractions  from  negative  exponenti 
we  must  transfer  the  terms  aflFected  by  them  from  the 
numerator  to  the  denominator,  and  vice  versa,  and  change 
the  sign  of  the  exponent ! 

In  the  arithmetic,  the  discussion  of  fractions,  (much  bet- 
ter in  the  Higher  than  in  the  Common  School,  which  most 
concerns  us),  is  another  case  in  point.  The  multiplication 
and  division  of  fractions  are  stated  in  the  most  confused 
manner  possible.  It  is  certainly  very  easy  to  show  the 
identity  of  Division,  Fractions  and  Ratio.  Why  not,  then, 
obey  the  general  law,  above  stated,  and  adopt  a  uniform 
method  for  all,  rather  than  treat  fractions  clumsily  as 
"  parts,"  and  ratio  and  proportion  as  a  mysterious  assem- 
blage of  extremes  and  means,  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, &c  ?  Let  me  not  be  understood  as  discarding 
these  terms,  but  wishing  to  use  them  in  a  proper  sense. 

If  these  references  prove  any  want  of  logic  in  the  au- 
thor, it  is  easy  to  specify  faults  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  topics  in  the  book. 

Problems  in  United  States  Currency  should  be  placed 
under  the  head  of  Decimals.  It  is  certainly  needleaSy  as 
well  as  wrong,  to  present  them  as  independent. 

Contractions  in  multiplication  and  division,  and  all  odd 
methods  of  solving  problems,  like  Inspection,  Practice, 
Ac,  should  be  put  in  an  Appendix.  If  they  are  mingled 
with  the  regular  methods  they  not  only  mar  the  order  of 
study  and  confuse  a  student's  ideas  of  the  fundamental 
processes,  but  appear  to  be  much  more  difficult  themselves 
than  they  really  are.  Do  we  need  them  ?  Why  not  let 
pupils  learn  the  regular  trodden  road  first,  and  then  hunt 
up  by-paths  ? 

How  surprising  it  is  that  authors  of  arithmetics,  other 
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wise  quite  logical,  should  adhere  so  tenaciously  i  o  such 
an  unnecessary  inversion  of  natural  "order  as  to  put  com- 
pound numbers  before  fractions  I  More  trouble  befalls 
young  scholars  at  this  point,  perhaps,  than  any-where 
else,  and  for  a  good  reason. — Pupils  who  know  how  to 
combine  and  separate  fractional  factors,  have  no  trouble ; 
but  the  book  is  made  for  the  younger  classes ;  and  for 
these,  logical  arrangement  is  of  first  importance. 

After  Partnership  come  eight  pages  on  Exchange  of 
Currencies  followed  by  Duodecimals  and  the  Square 
Root! 

Why  not  put  Duodecimals  where,  by  GreenleaPs  own 
definition  they  belong,  under  Compound  Numbers  ? 

A  few  references  will  go  to  show  that  our  author  is  not 
exact  and  accurate  in  definitions  and  rules,  though  such 
references  will  be  needless  for  all  readers  of  the  Journal. 
On  page  194  of  the  Common  School,  we  find  this : 

"  Percentage  and  per  cent,  are  terms  derived  from  Lat- 
in words,  per  centum,  which  signify  by  the  hundred. 
Percentage,  therefore,  is  any  rate  or  sum  on  a  hundred, 
or  it  is  any  number  of  hundredths." 

What  would  a  boy  of  twelve  think  of  this  except  that 
the  man  who  wrote  it  no  doubt  knew  a  great  deal  ?  Wby 
not  say  at  once  that  per  cent,  means  any  number  of  hun- 
dredths? fiut  we  are  enlightened  still  more  in  the  follow- 
ing  paragraph : 

"  Since  per  cent,  is  any  number  of  hundredths,  it  is  a^ 
decimal  written  in  the  same  manner  as  hundredths  in  dec- 
imal fractions "  I  Who  would  suppose  it  is  written  in 
any  other  way  I  The  whole  thing  is  over-done,  and  the 
pupil  thinks  he  is  studying  something  profound  and  new, 
when  in  reality  he  is  on  familiar  ground.  It's  the  old  sto- 
ry of  traveling  all  day  and  coming  out  at  the  starting 
point. 

The  rule  for  Equation  of  Payments  is, ''  multiply  each 
payment  by  its  own  time  of  credit,  and  divide  the  sum  of 
the  products  by  the  sum  of  the  payments," — another  case 
in  point. 
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I  have  put  down  some  of  the  more  prominent  faults  in 
the  books,  frankly  and  without  any  attempt  to  exhaust 
the  subject.  But  there  are  graver  objections  against  the 
use  of  them. 

There  are  three  editiom  of  the  Common  School,  differ- 
ing enough  to  cause  great  perplexity.  In  almost  every 
school  in  this  town,  the  scholars  who  study  arithmetic 
cannot  be  classified  on  this  account. 

It  seems  to  be  the  author's  belief  that  the  Key  must  ac- 
company the  book ;  and  though  the  printer  facetiously 
enough  puts  on  it,  "  For  teachers  only,"  the  caution  is  as 
humorously  vain  as  "  Positively  no  Admittance  "  on  an 
old  factory. 

There  is  no  check  upon  the  sale  of  the  Keys.  The 
writer  has  reliable  information  in  regard  to  a  teacher  in 
this  State  who  sold  his  pupils  the  book  and  key  together 
as  a  method  of  speculation.  Should  not  this  fact  alone 
be  suiBoient  to  exclude  these  text-books  from  our  schools? 
What  teacher  who  labors  to  induce  habits  of  patient  study 
and  logical  thinking  in  his  pupils,  and  who  regards  care- 
ful training  in  Arithmetic  indispensable  to  the  attainment 
of  so  desirable  an  object,  or  what  lover  of  independent 
scholarship  and  downright  honesty  in  young  people,  can 
fail  to  adiiiit  that  this  free  use  of  a  key  is  titterly  des- 
tructive. 

We  search  in  vain  for  a  perfect  school  book.  Colburn's  . 
Mental  is  nearly  complete.  With  all  their  faults  Mr. 
Greenleaf 's  books  are  products  of  prodigious  labor  and 
are  stamped  with  marks  of  an  earnest  but  eccentric  mind. 
H^  has  puzzled  more  young  people  than  any  other  man, 
and  that  is  something.  T. 


Children  should  be  influenced  to  love  to  learn,  and  should  onlj 
be  made  to  work  when  they  are  inclined  to. 

^ Still,  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  idle;  and  must  be 
accustomed  to  drop  occupations  which  are  pleasant  to  them,  to 

ake  up  others  not  so  agreeable. 
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FREEDOM,  OUR  QUEEN. 

OLIVER   WENDELL    HOLMES. 

Land  where  the  banners  wave  last  in  the  AMxn^ 
Blazoned  with  star-clusters  many  in  one, 

Floating  o'er  prairie  and  mountain  and  sea ; 
Hark  I  'tis  the  voice  of  thy  children  to  thee ! 

Here  at  thine  altar  our  vows  we  renew, 
Still  in  thy  cause  to  be  loyal  and  true, — 

True  to  thy  flag  on  the  field  and  the  wave. 
Living  to  honor  it,  dying  to  save  I 

Mother  of  heroes !  if  perfidy's  blight 

Fall  on  a  star  in  thy  garland  of  light, 
Sound  but  one  bugle-blast  1  Lo !  at  the  sign 

Armies  all  panoplied  wheel  into  line ! 

Hope  of  the  world  !  thou  hast  broken  its  chains, — 
Wear  thy  bright  arms  while  a  tyrant  remains, 

Stand  for  the  right  till  the  nations  shall  own 

Freedom  their  sovereign,  with  Law  for  her  throne- 


SONG  FOR  THE  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL. 
Air, — Oft  in  the  stiUy  night. 

See  that  soft-tinted  glow, 

The  winter  sun  is  setting 
See  !  the  pure,  placid  snow 

Its  paleness  is  forgetting. 
May  every  heart,  before  we  part, 

Forget  to  day's  wan  sorrow ; 
And  as  we  go,  all  peaceful  glow 

With  hope  of  bright  to-morrow. 
Dear  teacher,  now  forget 

Our  every  breach  of  duty ; 
Pray  that  our  souls  may  yet 

Grow  into  virtue's  beauty. 

When  life's  short  day  is  gone, 

Oh !  then  to  us  be  given 
Such  promise  of  the  dawn. 

The  fadeless  light  of  Heaven. 
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Then  let  life's  light  be  dull  or  bright, 

We'll  keep  the  West  before  us, 
Till  joy  and  love,  from  God  above, 

Their  holy  calm  shed  o'er  us. 
Then,  loved  ones,  no  more  night, 

Nor  pain,  nor  parting  knowing ; 
We'll  see  in  fairest  light 

Each  other's  spirits  glowing.  l.  c. 


SCRAPS  FOR  YOUTH. 

ISAAC   NEWTON. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  cleverest 
men  that  England  has  ever  produced.  He  was  born  at 
Woolsthrope,  near  Grantham,  Lincolnshire.  At  twelve 
years  old  he  was  placed  by  his  mother  in  the  Grammar 
School  at  Grantham,  where  at  first  he  was  very  inatten- 
tive, but  afterwards  rose  to  be  head  of  the  school.  The 
time  which  other  boys  spent  in  play,  Isaac  occupied  in 
making  various  little  machines  and  contrivances,  such  as 
models  of  windmills,  carriages,  Ac,  in  which  he  showed 
great  skill.  He  tried  to  understand  all  that  came  before 
him,  made  sun-dials,  and  tried  various  experiments  in 
science.  At  fifteen  years  old  he  went  home  again,  as  it 
was  intended  to  make  him  a  farmer ;  but  instead  of  look- 
ing after  sheep  and  cattle,  Isaac  spent  his  time  in  reading 
and  studying.  Being  found  by  his  uncle  working  out  a 
mathematical  problem  under  a  hedge,  he  was  wisely  sent 
back  to  school,  and  then  to  Cambridge,  where  he  made 
those  great  discoveries  which  have  rendered  his  name  so 
famous.  He  used  to  say  that  ho  had  made  them  by  **  pa- 
tient thinking."  Let  this  be  the  lesson  we  learn  from  Sir 
Isaac  Newton — Patient  ThirJchig  is  the  Road  to  Knowledge. 

RAIN. 

If  you  stand  near  to  a  railway  engine  when  the  steam 
is  rapidly  escaping,  a  fine,  small  rain  may  annoy  you. — 
That  fine  rain  a  few  moments  before,  was  vapor,  hot  and 
invisible  in  the  boiler ;  but,  having  escaped  from  its  burn. 
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ing  prison  of  iron,  the  cold  air  ffrst  converted  it  into  rain. 
Cloud  vapor  is  condensed  into  rain  in  like  manner.  The 
little  particles  combine  by  mutual  attraction  as  they  fall^ 
and  thus  they  form  drops,  and  the  larger  the  drops  are 
the  heavier  they  are,  and  the  more  rapidly  they  fall  to  the 
earth.  Hilly  lands  are  more  subject  to  rain  than  wide 
plains,  because  the  air,  in  passing  over  the  hills,  rises  to 
higher  and  colder  regions,  in  which  the  vapor  is  con- 
densed. Snow  is  formed  by  the  vapor  being  frozen  in  the 
state  of  cloud  before  it  is  formed  into  drops,  and  hail  by 
the  drops  being  froaen  after  they  are  fully  formed.  Hail 
is  frozen  more  rapidly  than  snow,  and  by  the  rain-drops 
passing  quickly  into  very  cold  currents  of  air.  Hail  often 
appears  during  thunder-storms,  when,  owing  to  the  explo- 
sions of  electricity,  there  are  very  rapid  changes  in  the 
temperature  in  the  cloud  regions.  It  has  occasionally 
been  so  large,  during  aik  electric  storm,  as  to  form  heavy 
pieces  of  ice^  which  have  done  much  damage  as  they  fell. 

THE  RIGHT  SPIRIT. 

A  young  lad,  whom  we  call  Johnny,  wrote  to  his  father 
not  long  since  for  leave  to  join  a  cavalry  company,  then 
being  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  a  mere 
boy,  hardly  old  enough  to  enter  the  United  States'  service ; 
but  his  heart  was  fired  with  patriotism,  and  he  was  anx- 
ious to  go  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  His  request, 
for  certain  reasons,  was  not  granted ;  but  we  are  sure,  if 
Jol)nDy  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  the  war,  he  would 
have  made  a  good  soldier,  for  he  is  a  brave  boy,  and  never 
flinches  from  duty.  His  mother  said  ho  would  march  up 
straight  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  we  believe  he  would. 
One  little  incident  in  his  early  boyhood  will  show  some- 
thing of  his  spirit. 

His  father,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  a  tree  which  stood 
upon  his  grounds,  first  removed  the  earth  from  the  roots, 
and  then,  not  being  able  to  sway  it  over  so  as  to  bring  it 
to  the  ground,  desired  Johnny  to  go  up  into  the  top  of  the 
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tree  and  assist  him  by  his  weight  in  briagiDg  it  down. — 
Johnny  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  did  as  he  was  de. 
sired.  On  being  inquired  of  by  his  mother,  afterward, 
why  he  hesitated,  he  made  this  reply : 

"  Mother,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  if  I  climbed  the  tree  I 
should  certainly  be  killed,  but  I  thought  again,  if  I  was 
killed  in  obeying  my  father  j  it  would  not  be  bad /or  me." 

That  is  what  we  call  true  courage. 

Johnny  knew  the  danger,  for  it  was  real  to  him,  and 
deliberately  made  up  his  mind  to  meet  it.  He  acted  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  confident  that  in  obeyiag  his  father  noth- 
ing bad  could  happen  to  him.  We  hope,  whether  Johnny 
goes  to  the  war  or  not,  that  his  life  will  be  spared  ;  for  the 
country  needs  just  such  men  ; — not  in  the  army  alone,  but 
in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Congress ;  in  all  places  of  influence 
and  trust, — men  who  will  not  flinch,  but  be  ready  to  die, 
if  called  to  this,  in  the  perform^ce  of  duty, — Child  ai 
Borne. 


PRACTICAL  TEACHING. 


Considerable  complaint  is  made,  and  rightly  too,  of  a 
lack  of  thoroughness  in  teaching.  It  is  a  fact  indisputa- 
ble, that  many  of  our  teachers,  and  among  these  might 
be  classed  many  who  have  gained  a  high  reputation,  fail 
to  appreciate  the  true  end  and  aim  of  education.  They 
may  possess  that  most  desirable  faculty  of  clearly  explain* 
ing  principles,  and  forcibly  inculcating  truth ;  may  labor 
long,  and  in  a  measure  successfully,  and  sticceed  in  con- 
ducting a  class  satisfactorily  through  the  whole  extent  of 
ihe  mathematical  world,  and  yet  fail  to  educate  their  pu- 
pils properly.  And  why?  simply  because  they  have 
aught  the  text  books  ;  their  teaching  has  been  theoreti- 
ijal,  not  practical. 

Many  a  scholar  leaves  the  Academy,  and  the  College 
^ven,  thought  to  be  finished,  fully  educated,  and  yet  ro- 
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moved  from  his  text-books  and  aids^  is  as  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  but  little  better  fitted  than  the  child,  for  the 
practical  and  every  day  duties  of  an  active  life.  He  has 
not  learned  to  reason,  compare,  or  judge;  cannot  think; 
is  unable  to  reach  plain  and  logical  conclusions.  The  reason 
is  plain.  He  knows  nothing  but  books ;  beyond  and  out 
of  these  he  is  lost.  I  would  not  despise  book-learning,  it 
is  a  valuable  i^d  very  important  auxiliary  to  proper  cul- 
ture, and  yet  this  alone  can  never  educate  the  man.  True, 
when  a  man  has  passed  four  long  years  within  college 
walls  and  drank  deep  at  the  well  of  classic  lore,  the  ver- 
dict is,  he  is  educated,  is  now  a  fine  and  polished  scholar. 
Thus  does  the  public  too  generally  estimate  the  sl^holar  by 
tbe  square  contents  of  books  conned  during  his  course. 

Teachers,  too,  to  a  very  great  extent  Tmbibe  the  same 
opinion,  and  constantly  .prowd  their  pupils  through  their 
various  studies,  eliciting  much  praise  from  flattered  par- 
ents, and  creating  in  the  mind  of  the  child  ideas  of  im- 
portance and  unmerited  superiority,  ideas  which  a  true 
process  of  education  never  did,  nor  never  will  engender ; 
for  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  the  more  we  learn,  the 
more  forcibly  we  are  convinced  we  know  nothing.  Yet 
this  pernicious  and  destructive  method  of  teaching  is  fol- 
lowed in  a  majority  of  our  schools ;  parents  look  with 
pride  upon  the  apparently  rapid  progress  of  their  child- 
ren, the  children  themselves  are  flattered  with  what  they 
consider  vast  attainments,  while  the  teacher,  conscious  of 
the  dignity  of  his  station,  beholds  with  increased  satis- 
iaction,  his  decided  success ;  all  alike  unconscious  of  the 
lasting  injury  inflicted  upon  the  child.  The  evil  results 
of  such  a  course  are  apparent  to  all.  The  child  learns  the 
book  and  can  recite  it  parrot-like,  and  if  he  fails  the  teach- 
er is  ever  ready  to  assist  by  what  lawyers  would  «all  lead- 
ing questions,  usually  suggestingthe  required  monosyllabic 
answer ;  thus  the  pupil  closes  his  recitation  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  reflecting  great  honor  upon  his  teacher  I — 
The  whole  is  a  farce,  and  nothing  is  effected,  but  loss  of 
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time  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  expense  to  parents,  and 
should  be  a  reproach  to  the  teacher.  Now  who  should 
justly  bear  the  blame?  The  teacher,  most  certainly.  Every 
one  in  this  capacity  should  throw  aside  the  text-books, 
considering  them  merely  as  aids ;  should  teach  the  princi* 
pies  of  science  suited  to  the  standing  and  ability  of  the 
student — embodied  in  simple,  plain  language,  enforced  by 
clear  and  cpmmon  place  illustrations,  and  applied  to  practi-. 
oal  examples,  not  drawn  exclusively  from  the  obscure  and 
misty  depths  of  Greenleat's  National,  but  from  the  active 
fertile  brain  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Thus  the  pupil 
would  be  taught  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  Thought 
is  the  foundation  of  all  true  and  thorough  culture,  and  h^ 
who  has  learned  to  think  clearly  and  systematically,  need 
fear  ^o  impediment  in  his  future  researches  after  truth,  no 
obstacles  in  his  onward  march  tcjward  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction. A  man  thus  taught  would  bo  practically  educat-^ 
ed.  Here,  too,  the  teacher  may  see  his  great  responsibili- 
ty, his  own  need  of  true  culture,  that  he  may  know  how 
to  truly  educate  those  committed  to  his  charge. 

I  have  thus  imperfectly  given  my  idea  of  practical 
teaching,  and  will  endeavor  in  a  future  article  to  point  out 
a  few  prominent  errors  common  in  our  day,  and  euggest,. 
if  possible,  a  remedy.  D.  M.  c. 


Spellikg. — There  were  some  pretty  independent  and 
original  minds  in  a  late  Vermont  Legislature,  not  to  be 
trammeled  by  dictionaries  or  "  book  larniu'.''  Eight  differ- 
ent members  of  the  committee  on  mileage  and  debentures 
spelled  the  word  committee  in  eight  different  ways,  and 
all  wrong,  as  follows :  "  Committy,  commity,  comitie,  com- 
raittie,  c«nitte,  coramitte,  comittee,  cbmitee."  Perhaps 
they  went  on  the  principle  of  the  Pennsylvania  lawj'er, 
who,  when  taken  to  task  in  court  by  the  opposing  counsel, 
for  bad  spelling,  retorted  that  "  a  man  must  be  a  fool  if 
l^e  could  not  spell  a  word  in  ipore  ways  thaw  one.''^ 
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TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Orleans  County  Teachers'  Association  convened  in 
the  Congregational  Church,  at  Craitsbury,  on  the  I'Jbh  and 
18th  of  January.  Owing  to  an  almost  effectual'blockade 
of  snow,  but  few  were  in  attendance  upon  the  first  session ; 
but  the  friends  of  the  cause,  who  by  continued  exertion 
and  commendable  perseverance  succeeded  in  running  the 
blockade,  came  in  good  numbers,  in  fine  spirits,  and  strong 
for  the  work  assigned  them ;  so  that  the  remaining  ses- 
flions  were  fully  attended  and  made  highly  interesting. 

The  session  of  Prida}''  afternoon  was  opened  by  reading 
of  scriptures  and  prayer  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Hovey,  of  Albany. 
A  lecture  was  delivered  by  A.  M.  Crane  of  Irasburg,  sub- 
ject,— "  The  Ideal  Teacher."  The  speaker  proceeded  to 
show  that  his  ideal  must  be  one  who  has  ability  and  wiU  to 
work;  ability  to  command;  the  power  to  please  and  inter- 
est;  that  there  must  be  earnest  engagement  in  the  work, 
and  ability  to  impart  instruction  ;  that  there  must  be  a 
genuine  love  for  the  occupation ;  and  crowning  all,  a  truly 
moral  and  christian  character.  The  lecture  was  full  of  in* 
terost,  abounding  in  plain  truths,  strong  arguiftent,  and 
forcible  illustration.  The  lecture  was  discussed  at  length 
by  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  Rev.  H.  N.  Hovey  and  Rev.T.  Bayne. 
Rev.  S.  K,  B.  Perkins,  Rev.  T.  Bayne  and  C.  A.  J.  Marsh 
were  appointed  committee  on  Resolutions. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Opening  prayer  by  Rev.  S.  K.  B.  Perkins,  of  Glover. 
After  preliminary  business,  0.  H.  Austin  of  Browniogton, 
read  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture,  subject, — ^'  The 
Education  of  the  Man."  Ho  established  as  the  great 
principle  of  Education ;  that  it  is  the  first  and  paramount 
duty  to  educate  the^man;  not  merely  the  lawyer,  minister^ 
or  the  teacher.     He  spoke  of  the  prevalent  ideas  of  Eduv 
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cation,  termed  practical  becanse  the  time  and  eipefise  of 
it  are  to  be  repaid  in  some  maieriai  good,  and  showed  that 
the  Bible  reveals  the  true  nobility  of  man^  that  a  high 
view  of  our  manhood  does  not  foster  pride,  but  humility 
rather  and  gratitude  ;  that  the  trtie  man  must  do  manly 
work,  as  the  living  fountains  must  send  forth  their  waters } 
and  cited'  Franklin  as  an  illustration  of  manly  culture. 

He  said  the  times  caUformen;  that  we  had  far  too  many 
politicians  trained  up  to  deceive  the  people  and  secure 
high  places  of  trust,  now  we  want  men;  yes,  true  men 
must  constitute  our  repaired  and  purified  Republic ;  that 
teachers,  especially  of  the  common  school,  are  called  upon 
to  elevate  and  direct  the  popular  notions  in  respect  to 
education;  and  concluded  by  exhorting  all  to  go  forth  into 
the  broad  fields  of  literature  and  science,  and  gather 
laurels,  which  shall  adorn  the  mind  and  give  the  world  a 
race  of  men. 

Mr.  Austin  was  followed  by  G.  W.  Todd,  of  the  Liberal 
Institute,  Glover,  subject, — "  Our  Implied  Contracts.'' 
After  premising  that  when  men  enter  into  society,  at  the 
legal  age,  they  tacitly  bind  themselves  to  perform  all  their 
contracts  with  society  ;  that  these  implied  contracts  are 
as  binding  and  obligatory  on  mankind  as  their  express 
legal  contracts,  and  the  public  so  regards  them,  the  speak- 
er affirmed  that  in  educationisl  matters  each  individual 
promises  as  a  member  of  society  to  do  all  in  his  power. 

1st.  We  promise  to  furnish  the  means  for  the  education 
of  the  masses. 

2d.  We  promise  to  furnish  a  good  and  convenient 
house  for  school  purposes.  While  individuals  are  ever 
ready  to  build  fine  dwellings ;  counties  to  furnish  good 
county  buildings  ;  religious  societies  willingly  build,  and 
ornament  churches,  &c.;  a  large  proportion  of  society  com- 
plain of  erecting  good  and  suitable  school-houses. 

3d.  We  promise  to  attend  the  annual  district  school 
meeting,  and  select  the  right  man  for  Prudential  Commit* 
tee. 
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4th.  We  promise  to  furnish  good  teachers ;  to  visit 
the  school ;  to  see  that  pupils  are  at  school  every  day  and 
in  season ;  and  to  take  a  real,  heartfelt  interest  in  the  ai^ 
fairs  of  common  schools. 

5th.  In  short,  we  promise  to  scatter  wide  the  seeds  of 
Progress  and  Radical  Reform. 

Without  executing  these  tacit  promises  we  cannot  can- 
cel our  obligations  to  society.  The  lecture  was  replete 
with  bold  truth  and  forcible  argument  and  was  uttered 
with  the  force  and  earnestness  that  characterize  the 
speaker  and  render  him  so  strong  and  efficient  a  laborer 
in  the  cause. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  session  of  Saturday  morning  was  very  fully  attend- 
ed. Prayer  by  0.  H.  Austin.  A  lecture  was  delivered 
by  H.  R.  Poster,  of  Coventry  Academy,  subject,"  — The 
Duty  of  the  Teacher  in  the  Training  of  the  Child."  The 
speaker  pointed  out  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  the 
duties  of  the  teacher  in  all  his  relations  to  his  pupils,  as 
regards  Physical,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Religious  train- 
ing. It  was  a  very  interesting  address  and  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention.  This  was  followed  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  resolution.  Resolved  that  the  Public  are 
primarily,  mediately,  and  ultimately  the  cause  of  poor 
schools.  D,  M.  Camp,  of  Charleston  Academy,  opened 
the  discussion  upon  the  affirmative,  sustained  by  Messrs 
Hastings  of  Craftsbury,  Poster  of  Coventry,  Bayne  of 
Irasburgh,  and  opposed  by  C.  A.  J.  Marsh,  the  only  one  who 
appeared  to  defend  the  rights  of  an  injured  public.  The 
discussion  was  very  interesting,  and  not  a  little  amusing,, 
some  of  the  speakers  pretending  the  negative,  yet  by 
pointed  sarcasm  and  pungent  satire  strongly  supporting 
the  affirmative.  After  an  animated  and  extended  discus- 
sion, the  resolution  was  passed  by  a  handsome  majority. 
The  following  resolution  was  presented  and  laid  upon  the 
table: 

Jieiolved,  That  this  Association  entertains  a  profound' 
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oonviction  that  a  greatJy  increased  attention  and  promi- 
nence should  be  given  to  the  Geography  and  Ilistory  of 
our  own  State,  in  the  studies  of  our  common  schools.  A 
resolution  of  hearty  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Craftsbnry, 
and  to  the  choir,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

This  was  considered  by  all  to  be,  by  far  the  best  meet* 
ing  of  the  Association  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  the 
ftiends  of  the  cause  have  great  reason  to  be  encouraged, 
and  to  hope  for  far  greater  success  in  the  future. 

REV.  S.  K.  HALL,  President. 

D.  M.  CAMP,  Cor.  and  Rec.  Secretary. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

FAMILIAR  SUGGESTIONS  TO   COMMON    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

We  propose  to  extend  our  suggestions  upon  Arithmetic 
a  little  further.  Wo  hinted  in  our  last  that  Addition  and 
Subtraction  are  the  only  rules  in  Arithmetic.  Few  j^upils 
gather  the  truth  from  our  text-books,  on  this  point.  Many 
suppose  that  all  which  is  bound  in  one  volume  and  labelled 
"Arithmetic,"  really  belongs  to  that  subject.  What  is 
Arithmetic  ?  "  The  science  of  numbers."  What  is  num- 
ber? "  A  collection  of  units."  Now,  what  can  you  do 
with  numbers  ?  Add  them  together,  and  take  them  apart 
or  compare  them.  You  may  separate  units  into  fractions 
and  add  or  subtract  these  parts  ;  you  may  combine  num- 
bers of  different  denominations,  and  add  or  subtract  the 
compounds.     You  can  do  nothing  more  with  numbers. 

You  are  through  with  Arithmetic  when  these  two  rules 
with  all  their  applications,  are  thoroughly  mastered.  No- 
tation and  Numeration  are  no  more  rides  than  the  toriting 
and  reading  of  Greek.  Multiplication  and  Division 
are    simply    short    methods    of    adding    and    subtract- 
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ing,  Bot  additional  rules  in  Arithmetic.  All  other  rules 
in  the  booh,  properly  belong  to  the  Higher  Mathematic9-^ 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Ac.  The  methods  of  multiplying  and 
dividing  are  familiar  to  all.  We  will  pause  here  only  to 
notice  some  of  the  freaks  of  the  figure  9.  You  may  mul* 
tiply  it  by  each  of  the  nine  digits  and  notice  the  results. 
9x1=9  9x4=36  9x7=63 

9x2=18  9x5=45  9x8=72 

9x3=27  9x6=54  9x9=81 

The  figures  in  each  of  these  products  added=d.  They 
are  9,  18,  27,  36,  45,  54,  63,  72,  81.  Now  add,  9=9, 
«+l=9,  7+2=9,  6+3=9,  5+4=9.  You  will  here  ob- 
serve,  that  from  this  point,  in  the  multiplication,  the  pro- 
•ducts  are  the  same  figures  in  an  inverted  order.  The  45 
becomes  54,  the  36  becomes  63,  the  27  becomes  72,  and 
the  18  becomes  81.  These  last  figures  added  again=9. 
The  teacher  should  always  call  the  attention  of  his  class 
to  tbe  relation  which  multiplication  and  division  sustain 
to  each  other.  The  one  is  a  short  AVay  of  adding  and  the 
other,  a  short  way  of  subtracting ;  multiplication  is  the 
combining  and  division  the  separating  of  factors.  Hence, 
in  tlj|9  two  processes,  the  same  terms  are  used,  but  differ- 
ently named  according  to  their  relations.  For  example, 
you  multiply  25x5,  or  5x25  and  obtain  the  answer  125. 
Here  the  multiplicand  and  muliplier  are  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  product.  Now  divide  125  by  5  and  you  have  25,  or  by 
25  and  you  have  5.  In  these  relations,  the  same  numbers 
change  names.  The  125  which  was  a  product  becomes  a 
dividend,  and  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  become  di« 
visor  and  quotient.  If  you  have  a  product  composed  of 
three  factors,  either  one  of  these  factors  may  be  obtained 
by  dividing  this  product  by  the  product  of  the  other  two. 
The  original  product  is  reproduced  by  multiplying  tbe  di^ 
visor  and  quotient.  Hence,  the  two  rules  prove  each 
other. 

In  teaching  Arithmetic,  it  seems  the  most  proper  to 
take  up  the   subjects  in  their,  natural   orden      Vulgar 
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Fractions  which  are  created  by  simple  division,  should  be 
taught  in  connection  with  that  rule.  Compound  numbers^ 
Federal  Money  and  Reduction  furnish  other  examples  for 
addition  and  subtraction,  by  long  and  short  methods, 
hence,  they  may  properly  be  studied,  before  the  pupil  ad- 
vances in  Fractions. 

Teach  systematically  and  thoroughly,  but  sparingly^ 
Many  teach  too  much.  The  pupil  should  not  be  told  what 
he  can  find  out  himself.  Explain  principles  more  than  &ct8  ? 
teach  the  science  and  not  the  book. 

An  Omission. — In  the  article  on  "  Mistory  of  our  Country  in 
Public  Schools,"  Feb.  No.,  page  43d,  the  sentence,  "  He  learns  to 
love  his  country,  not  merely  because  he  was  bom  within  her  lim- 
its, nor  yet  because  her  history  is  engraven  upon  the  tablet  of  his 
memory  and  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  his  soul,"  should  read, 
'^He  learns  to  love  his  country,  not  merely  because  he  was  bom 
within  her  limits,  nor  yet  because  her  sail  has  sustained  hdniy  but 
because  her  history  is  engraven  upon  the  tablet  of  his  memory  and 
interwoven  with  the  textures  of  his  soul."  The  italicised  clause  is 
the  one  omitted,  in  the  article  as  published. 

Just  As  it  Should  Be. — We  learn  with  pleasure  that  our^ friend 
and  co-laborer,  R^.  SanClFxndley^  late  editor  of  the  Penn.  Teacher, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  in  the  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  located  at  Pittsburg.  The  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 

Killed  in  Battle, — "  Lieut.  Pierce,  one  of  the  killed  at  Newbem, 
was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Woonsocket,  R.  L,  when  the 
war  broke  out.  His  loss  will  be  deeply  regretted,  especially  by 
4ie  teachers  in  the  state.  He  had  been  very  active  in  the  teach- 
ers' institutes  and  in  promoting  the  cause  of  popular  education  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusettd, 
and  a  graduate  of  Williams  or  Amherst  College." 

Ihe  word  School  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  "  Schole^ 
meaning  ^'  leisure ; "  the  Latin  Synonyms  are  otium  and  vacaiuk. 
Is  this  the  reason  why  we  find  in  some  schools,  so  much  leisure 
and  so  little  study  f 

Get  up  a  Club.  We  will  give  a  copy  of  the  Vermont  School 
Journal  for  1862,  to  any  one  who  will  procure  eight  new  subscribe 
ers  and  send  us  $4.    Now  is  your  time. 
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Punctualitj, — ^In  the  following  extract  from  a  Report  of  the 
committee  of  Keene  (N.  H.)  High  School,  we  find  a  remarkabl© 
example  of  punctualitj  which  we  understand  has  been  secured  by 
the  co-operation  of  Teachers,  Pupils  and  Parents,  Yet  much  of 
the  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  accomplished  Teachers,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burbank.  We  should  be  glad  to  publish  similar  reports 
of  our  Vermont  High  Schools,  and  shall  be  proud  to  find  one 
which  ranks  as  high. 

Summer  term,  12  weeks.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  80; 
males,  30 ;  females,  50.  Average  attendance,  76.  Number  not 
absent,  58.  Tardy,  0.  Number  of  visits  by  Superintending  Com* 
mittee,  12 ;  Prudential  Ck)mmittee,  8  ;  citizens,  175. 

Fall  term,  l2  weeks.  Number  of  scholars,  82 ;  males,  34  ;  fe-> 
males,  48.  Average  attendance,  78.  Number  not  absent,  GO. 
Tardy,  0.  Visits  by  Superintending  Committee,  13.  Prudential 
Committee,  11.     Citizens,  245. 

Winter  term,  14  weeks.     Number  of  scholars,  94.     Males,  43  ^ 
females,  51.    Average  attendance,  91.     Not  absent,  68.    Tardy,  0.** 
Visits  by  Superintending  Committee,  15.     l^rudential  Committee, 
12.     Citizens,  525. 

P.  S. — In  a  school  nearer  home,  we  have  to  report  105^  tardfj 
marks,  the  same  year ! 
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Ute  Atlantic  Monthly  has  increased  in  circulation  more  than 
10,000  copies  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  same  thoughts 
ful  and  patriotic  political  papers,  from  the  best  prose  writei*s,  will 
continue  to  lend  power  and  dignity  to  its  pages  ;  and  favorite  poets 
will  evolve  from  the  ever-shifting  phases  of  our  national  affairs  the 
lessons  of  the  hour.  The  two  great  serial  features  which  have  5o 
firmly  fixed  public  attention — Professor  Agasaiz's  popular  exposit- 
ions of  the  science  of  Natural  History,  and  James  Russell  Loweirsi, 
•*  Bi(^w  Papers" — will  be  continued  eacl).  month. 

The  Continental  is  a  new  and  sterling  monthly  devoted  to  Lit- 
erature and  National  PoUcy.  It  is  intended  to  meet  a  special 
want  now  unsupplied,  by  ^mishing  an  Independent  BIagazine«. 
which  %\jfL%  be  open  to  the  first  iutellects  of  the  land,  ancb  whichi 
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ihall  treat  the  issues  presented,  and  to  be  presented  to  the  countrjy 
in  a  tone  no  way  tempered  by  partisanship,  or  influenced  by  fear, 
favor,  or  the  hope  of  reward  ;  which  shall  seize  and  grapple  with 
the  momentous  subjects  that  the  present  disturbed  state  of  affiurs 
heave  to  the  suifiice,  and.  which  can  not  be  laid  aside  or  neglect* 
ed.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Leland.  Publislied  by  J.  R.  Gilraorc,  110 
Tremont  St.,  Boston.  One  copy  $3,  postage  paid.  Three  copies 
$6,  postage  unpaid. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art^  conducted  by  Professor 
B.  Sillimari,  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  and  James  D.  Dana,  in  connection 
with  Prof.'A<a  Gmy,  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  and  Dr.  Wolcott 
Gibbs.  To  every  lover  of  scientific  investigations,  this  periodical 
will  be  invaluable.  The  articles  in  the  March  number  are,  History 
of  Concholoiry  in  the  United  States,  Pliysics  and  Hydraulics  of 
the  Mississip[)i  Kiver,  Contributions  to  Mineralogy  by  Genth,  Coal 
Forniaiions  of  N.  A.  The  Electric  Spark,  PKysiographical 
.Sketch  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  Norih  Atlantic  Telegraphic  Ex- 
plorations, S.'ieiitiiic  Intelligence  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Technical 
Chemistry,  G(ioloo:y,  Astronomy,  ISIeleorology,  and  Miscellaneous 
InteMigence.  Piil)lislied  bi-monthly,  by  Silliman  and  Dana,  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  at  $.")  per  year. 

Harpers  Xew  Monthly,  and  Harper's  Weekly^  are  before  us,  each 
supplying  a  desideratum  no  where  el^e  to  be  found. 

For  notices  of  the  Home  Monthly y  Godcy's Ladies'  Book^  Arthur 
and  Peterson,  sf»e  the  March  and  previous  numbers  of  the  Journal. 
As  good  as  evr — send  tor  them. 

7 he  New  Knylander  is  before  iis.  This  is  a  quarterly  of  dis- 
tinguished fa  lie  in  the  literary  world.  Not  being  familial*  with  it 
as  a  reader,  we  have  passed  it  to  the  hnnds  of  one  who  has  been  a 
constant  reader  of  it  for  many  years.  A  fuller  notice  by  him  will 
appear  n'^xt  month.  Price  S3  per  year.  Address  Wm.  L.  Kings- 
ley,  New  IIa\<'n,  Ct. 

Method  vf  Teachers  Institutes,  and  the  Theory  of  Education,  by 
S.  V.  Bates,  A.  .M.,  Dep.  Supt.  of  Com.  Schools  of  Pa.  Contents, 
— Value  of  In-titute  Instruction,  Object  of.  Organization  ot,  Dift- 
frict  Institutes,  Method  of  Conducting:,  Constitution,  Subjects  for 
I)iscus!<ion,  Theory  of  Intellectual  Educiition.  The  contents  and 
the  reputation  of  the  authjr.  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of 
the  work.     Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Burr,  New  York. 

AVe  have  before  ws  sffveral  valuable  School  Reports,  which  we 
shall  notice  ut  a  future  time.  We  shall  also  glean  from  them 
»ome  valuable  facts  and  suggestions  for  the  perusal  of  Vermont 
Teachers. 

^*^  We  are  requested  by  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General 
of  Vermont,  to  say  that  he  will  furnish  to  friends  of  deceased  sol- 
diers all  necessary  blanks  for  obtaining  the  money  due  such  soldiers, 
thus  saving  percentage  to  agents.  Address  P.  T.  Washburn,  Adj. 
jind  Ins.  General,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  enclosing  return  postage. 
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^'  SHE  KNOWS  ENOUGH  TO  TEACH  OUR  SCHOOL." 

So  said  a  school  agent  who  had  ransacked  the  county 
to  find  a  cheap  teacher, — one  who  would  charge  only  a 
dollar  and  a  half  per  week  and  board  among  the  scholars. 
There  was  no  enquiry  as  to  her  character,  or  qualifications, 
but  ''how  much  does  she  ask  2"  And  when  the  question 
of  her  efficiency  was  raised,  he  replied,  *^  She  knows 
enough  to  teach  our  school.  It  is  small  and  backward." 
No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  this.  An  ignorard 
ieacher  far  an  ignorant  8<JioolJ  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd.  Employ  ignorance  to  instruct  ignorance  ?  Th<» 
more  backward  the  school,  the  more  intelligent  should  be 
the  teacher.  And  on  the  score  of  cco^iomy,  nothing  it 
gained.  No  district  can  afford  to  have  a  poor  school  and 
hence  they  cannot  afford  to  employ  a  poor  teacher. 

But  how  much  does  this  teacher  know  7  1st.  Does  she 
miderstand  enough  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  to  be 
qualified  to  protect  the  health  and  life  of  her  pupils?  Is 
the  school-house  constructed  with  no  regard  to  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  those  who  resort  there  for  instruction  ? 
It  is  the  teacher's  business,  so  far  as  can  be,  to  correct 
the  evil.  Are  the  seats  so  high  that  no  child  under  ten 
years  of  age,  can  touch  its  feet  to  the  floor  ?  The  teacher 
«hould,  if  possible,  secure  a  mechanic  to  cut  them  down. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  pupils  should  never  be  allowed 
to  occupy  these  seats,  long  at  a  time.  Give  them  freedom 
in  the  open  air,  to  relieve  their  aching  limbs  and  weary 
bodies.  Has  the  school  room  no  means  of  ventilation  ? 
It  is  the  teachers  duty  to  open  some  safe  avenues  for  the 
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free  circulation  of  fresh  air.  There  are  8chool-bou8e8  hh, 
our  midst,  filled  with  stifled  atmosphere  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  the  poison  valley  of  Java — more  dangerous, 
because  not  immediately  fatal  in  i^  efiects.  Children  do 
not  fall  dead  by  your  side,  in  a  poorly  ventilated  school-, 
room ;  but  they  inhale  poisons  which  infect  their  bloody 
injure  their  constitution  and  often  bring  them  to  a  prema- 
ture grave.  Is  it  not  the  teacher's  business  to  understand 
these  laws  and  facts,  and  guard  against  the  evil  ?  The 
teacher  should  also  understand  how  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  school-room*  Most  of  the  rooms  are  over- 
heated ;  some  range  as  high  as  90o  Fahrenheit.  Sixty 
degrees  should  be  the  minimum  and  seventy,  the  maximum. 
And  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  temperature 
should  be  uniform.  Pupils  should  never  be  allowed  to 
sit  by  a  window  slightly  raised,  so  that  the  cold  air  can 
impinge  upon  the  body.  Is  that  a  competent  teacher  who 
sends  her  pupils  home  at  night,  with  their  limbs  half  par- 
alyzed from  confinement  upon  badly  constructed  seats,  and 
their  shoulders  stooping  for  the  weary  load  of  early  con- 
sumption ?  Is  she  a  competent  teacher  who  allows  her 
scholars  to  be  so  oppressed  by  artificial  heat  that  they  are^ 
kept  in  a  high  fever  during  the  whole  term  ? 

The  laws  of  health  and  the  means  of  its  preservation 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  every  candidate  for^ 
this  high  office.  It  makes  little  difference  how  small  and 
<*  backward"  the  school ;  sound  health  is  important  for  all. 
This  knowledge  should  include  practical  gymnastics,  as  a 
means  of  physical  development.  No  teacher  can  be  re-. 
garded  fully  qualified,  who  does  not  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject. 

2.  Does  the  teacher  know  how  to  manage  and  control' 
her  school  ? 

The  ability  to  do  this  is  much  more  the  gift  of  nature^ 
than  an  acquisition.  If  the  mistress  has  not  skill,  sho 
cannot  manage ;  if  she  has  not  authority,  she  cannot  gov^ 
ern.    Yet,  neither  of  thesQ  oau  be  acquired  by  those  whu 
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Ikftve  not  natural  talent.  Keen  discernment,  force  of  char* 
acter  and  common  sense,  are  essential  to  a  teacher's  suc- 
cess. Where  the  talent  exists,  it  can  be  improved  by 
cultivatioo.  "  The  gem  cannot  be  polished  without  fric- 
tion ;"  but  there  can  be  no  polish,  if  there  is  no  gem.  The 
great  secret  of  success  in  school-keeping,  lies  under  this 
head.  To  manctge  well,  the  teacher  must  understand  hu-. 
man  nature  ,  must  have  system  and  order  and  promptness, 
in  all  she  does,  and  must  devote  to  her  daily  school  duties,. 
all  her  time  and  strength.  She  must  be  familiar  and  kind,, 
yet,  firm  and  decided ;  she  must  gain  the  sympathies  and 
confidence  of  her  pupils,  yet  hold  them  by  force  of  Law,. 
whenever  occasion  requires.  Is  she  qualified  to  covtrol 
her  scholars.  She  will  do  it  chiefly  by  managemenit.  A 
systematic  and  well  regulated  school  under  the  eye  ol 
authority,  is  of  necessity  well  governed.  The  true  teacher 
has  self-control  and  this  gives  her  power  to  control  others. 
It  inspires  confidence  and  commands  respect.  She  moves 
about  with  dignity  and  composure,  and  an  unconscious  in- 
fluence pervades  the  school-room  and  createa  order  and 
life. 

3.  Does  the  Instructress  know  how  to  teach  ?• 

I  do  not  inquire  wh^her  she  is  familiar  with  the  branch-. 
es  studied  in  our  schools,  but  what  is  her  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  teaching  ? 

If  she  understands  her  business,  she  will  not  place  her- 
self on  a  lofty  eminence  above  her  pupils  and  attempt  to 
overawe  them  by  her  own  erudition.  She  must  come 
down  from  such  an  eminence,  and  taking  them  by  th^ 
hand,  point  out  the  niches  in  which  others  plantfid  their 
feet  when  climbing,,  while  at  each  successive  step  she 
shows  them  the  increasing  beauties  which  open  before 
them.  She  nuist  keep  out  of  their  light  and  mako  just 
as  little  exhibition  of  her  own  learning  as  possible. 

Nor  will  she  allow  herself  to  be  used  as  a  crutch  for  her 
pupils  to  limp  on,  smoothing  down  every  obstacle  thnt  is 
encountered,  requiring  no.  mental  effort  aud  cultivatir^g  a 
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habit  of  dependence.  On  the  other  hand,  independent 
thought  and  self-reliance  must  be  cnltivated,  discipline 
secnred  and  the  habit  of  expression  formed.  The  teacher 
must  not,  then,  jxwr  in,  nor  draw  otU  knowledge,  but  re- 
quire the  pupil  to  study  faithfully,  and  recite  independently 
under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  sparing  instruction* 
4.  Does  the  teacher  understand  the  responsibilities  that 
rest  upon  her  in  this  elevated  position  ?  Docs  she  know 
how  &r  her  example  will  go  for  good  or  evil  ?  And  does 
she  possess  such  principles  and  such  a  character,  as  may 
be  safely  transferred  to  her  pupils  ?  In  a  word,  "  does 
she  know  enough  to  teach  our  school  ?*'  If  so,  employ  her, 
pay  her  liberally,  give  her  one  home,  treat  her  kindly  and 
confidentially,  visit  her  school  and  co-operate  in  all  her  ef- 
forts for  the  improvement  of  your  children,  and  none  but 
good  results  will  follow.  o. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

NO.   II.      THEIR  CONSTRUCTION. 

After  choice  has  been  made  of  a  good  location,  the  next 
thing  needful  is  the  erection  of  a  suHcMe  edifice. 

An  appropriate  structure,  with  whatever  else  is  needful 
to  the  bodily  comfort  and  health  of  children  engaged  in 
study,  is  of  no  small  moment.  Too  little  importance  is 
ordinarily  attached  to  convenient  and  well-devised  build- 
ings of  all  kinds,  especially  as  they  need  cost  little,  if  any, 
more  than  the  rudest  and  most  ill-contrived  which  we  now 
have.  Also  beauty,  other  things  being  equal,  should  be 
by  no  means  disregarded.  Its  presence  is  always  desira- 
ble, so  far  as  it  is  not  made  to  encroach  upon  utility.  In 
structures  generally,  both  taste  and  adaptation  to  service 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  Most  of  all,  should  they 
be  kept  in  view  in  the  erection  of  an  edifice  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  young,  and  as  a  help  in  their  education. 
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Ad  inviting  and  comfortable  Bchool-bou86; — one  which  is 
tiot  dingy,  but  cheerful,  in  its  appearance — one  too  which 
18  not  only  pleasant,  but  appeals  to  the  sense  of  the  bean- 
tifal — ^has  no  insignificant  bearing  on  the  opening  mind  of 
youth.  Accordingly,  in  the  erection  of  such  a  building, 
special  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  merely  conve- 
nieid  and  comfortable,  but  also  pleasant  and  tasteful. 

Now  these  qualities,  if  they  be  so  deserving  of  consid- 
oration,  need  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  rendered  predomi- 
nant, first  of  all  as  characteristic  features  in  the  grand 
outline  of  the  school-house.  They  should  be  made  promi- 
nent, so  far  as  fitting,  in  its  external  form  and  appearance, 
as  well  as  in  its  structure  and  arrangements  internally. 
In  order  to  this  general  adaptation,  little  more  is  necessary 
than  forethought  in  devising,  and  discretion  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  plan  devised.  And  what  an  advantage  is 
by  this  means  secured.  The  school-house  is  an  ornament 
to  the  neighborhood,  and  has  an  attraction  for  the  young. 
The  simple  existence  of  a  commodious  building,  conve- 
niently arranged,  in  which  the  older  brothers  and  sistera 
cheerfully  meet  for  study,  not  only  has  an  influence  on 
the  younger  children,  but  also  lures  all  to  school,  lesids 
them  onward  step  by  step,  helping  to  make  each  advance- 
ment in  knowledge  rather  a  pleasure  thanan  irksome  jour- 
ney. Indeed,  a  great  deal  is  gained,  when  the  place  for 
learning  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  dread,  and 
*'  going  to  school"  is  no  longer  a  disagreeable  task. 

So,  again,  the  qualities  referred  to  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  arrangement  and  finish  of  particular  parts, 
and  especially  of  proper  seais  and  desks.  These  should 
be  adapted  to  those  who  are  to  occupy  them.  They  need 
to  be  such  in  their  structure,  as  not  to  be  unnecessarily 
repulsive  or  wearisome,  and  so  arranged  as  to  subserve 
convenience  and  render  the  school-room  an  attractive  and 
agreeable  place  for  study.  Comfortable  seats  need  be 
little  more  expensive  than  those  four-inch  benches,  still  to 
be  met  with  in  some  quarters,  which  the  Others  once  a 
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year  find  "  so  hard"  for  the  single  half-hour  of  school-ineet^ 
ing;  if  80  be  they  ever  enter  the  school-house  at  all. 
And  yet  these  are  the  seats,  on  which  little  ones  are  often 
sentenced  to  sit  six  live-long  hours  a  day  in  perfect  still* 
ness  ;  seats,  indeed,  on  whioh  if  the  child  remain  in  quiet- 
ness, he  passes  his  time  ill  at  ease  in  mind  and  without 
comfort  of  body.  He  is  in  fact  mure  to  sin  against  the 
organic  laws  of  health,  if  he  succeed  in  observing  what 
might,  under  other  circumstances,  be  ivbolesome  regula- 
tions established  by  the  teacher.  Such  a  violation  of  the 
primary  conditions  of  physical  well-being  no  less  neces- 
sarily results  in  its  appropriate  evil,  than  non-conformity 
with  the  arbitrary  rules  of  decorum.  This  beinp:  the 
case,  parents  ought  to  enquire  whether  they  are  not  doing 
a  gross  injustice  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  taught, 
when  they  fail  to  supply  furniture  ^ited  to  ensure  bodily 
comfort.  They  certainly  should  see  to  it  that  the  young 
are  as  seldom  as  possible  placed  in  the  dilemma,  in  which 
they  are  sure,  in  trying  to  avoid*  one  evil,  to  fall  into  an- 
other of  scarcely  less  magnii^ude. 

But,  onoe  more,  a  good  house,  with  seats  and  desks, 
both  tasteful  and  well  adapted  to  secure  the  bodily  com- 
fort of  children,  will  not  make  the  school-room  pleasant, 
if  there  be  not  a  given  supply  (tf  warmthy  ligkt  and  fure 
air.  Suitable  arrangements  should  accordingly  be  made 
by  which  a  proper  temperature  may  be  secured^  Usually 
the  deficiency  is  not  so  much  in  heat  as  in  its  distribution. 
Too  ©flen  the  head  is  excessively  warm,  while  the  feet  are 
suffering  from  cold.  So  light  is  needful,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  seeing,  but  also  in  order  to  the  health  of  the  eye 
and  of  the  whole  body.  Due  regard  should  consequently 
be  given  to  this  point,  both  in  the  general  construction  of 
the  school-house,  ai  d  in  the  arrangement  of  the  seattf. 
A  sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air  is  likewise  of  great  im- 
portance. Without  it  the  pupil  cannot  be  kept  wide-awake, 
and  intent  on  his  studies.  Oxygen  is  as  necessary  for  the 
lungs  as  good  bread  for  the  stomach.     And  yet  the  child 
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is  often  compelled  to  'breathe  and  re-breathe  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  school-rodm,  after  it  is  for  the  most  part  de- 
prived of  its  invigorating  qualities,  and  loaded  with  poi- 
son. In  every  such  case  interest  in  study  begins  to  lag, 
health  to  be  impaired,  while  seeds  of  fatal  diseases  are 
sown,  from  the  simple  want  of  suitable  arrangements  for 
ventilation. 

We  see,  then,  that  mtu^  is  involved  in  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  school-house.  Not  only  the  configurations 
of  the  whole  edifice,  not  merely  the  kind  of  seats  and  desks 
furnished,  but  also  with  these  the  arrangements  for  warm- 
ing, lightingand  ventilating^  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher.  When  every  thing  is  comfortable 
and  convenienti  the  instructor  is  in  good  humor,  while  the 
learner  is  in  a  way  to  be  contented  and  happy  in  his  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  If  the  room  or  rooms  for  study  be 
cleanly  and  well-aired,  the  child  is  not  worn  out  with 
lassitude,  and  rendered  doubly  restive  under  school  re- 
straint. Are  the  appartments,  with  all  the  furniture 
necessarily  appertaining  thereto,  neat,  tidy  and  tasteful, 
they  make  him  feel  at  home ;  they  tend  to  draw  out  and 
nurture  his  powers  in  a  healthy  direction,  while  study,  be- 
ing no  longer  an  object  of  abhorrence,  becomes  his  de- 
light. Still  this  result  is  not  likely  to  follow,  if  the  child's 
bodily  position,  while  in  school,  be  uncomfortable,  and  all 
that  meets  the  eye  calculated,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to 
inspire  restlessness  and  gloomy  forebodings.  Some,  per- 
haps many,  of  us  look  back  in  memory  to  the  district 
schooUiouse,  almost  as  we  would  to  a  dungeon,  in  which 
we  were  once  long  immured;  as  we  wotild  to  a  lonely  cell, 
from  which  afte]r  wearisome  days  of  painful  toil  we  at 
length  escaped.  ITcb,  we  think  of  it  as  of  a  dreary  pris* 
on-house,  in  which  we  Were  doomed  to  pass  many  months 
and  years  of  confinement,  injurious  to  health  of  body,  mind 
and  heart,  and  not  as  of  a  centre  of  attraction,  around 
which  cluster  in  later  life  many  of  the  most  endearing  and 
gladly  cherished  recollections  of  childhood. 
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If  such  be  the  case,  surely  we,  who  are  now  npoD  tbe 
stage  of  action,  are  called  to  see  that  our  school-house? 
are  convenient,  comfortable  and  pleasant.  This  is  for  the 
interest,  not  of  one  or  of  a  few  merely,  but  of  all,  and  ^wiQ 
do  much  to  determine  the  character  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Indeed,  well-arranged,  sufficiently  lighted  and  prop- 
erly ventilated  rooms  add  so  greatly  to  the  cheerfulness 
snd  wel&re  of  the  pupil — relieve  to  such  an  extent  from 
the  weariness  of  the  flesh,  giving  new  zest  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  study — and  are  in  the  long  run  so  much  the  cheap- 
est,  if  health  and  intellectual  progress  alone  be  considered 
— that  it  is  a  wonder  that  parents,  especially  New  England 
parents,  who  are  so  noted  for  their  thrift  in  most  other 
respects,  can  be  satisfied  with  the  present  ''hang"  of  many 
of  our  school-houses*  p. 

Errata  in  No.  L — Page  57,  tenib  line  from  bottoin^  pnperiif 
■hould  be  properly.  Page  58,  ninth  line  from  top,  and  should  read 
that.  Page  61,  ninth  tine  from  top,  inspiration  should  be  impoT'- 
tation.    Page  61,  hist  Hoe  bat  one  of  article,  for  which  read  with. 


BATHER  PHARISAICAL. 

A  minister  sat  at  his  desk  one  day, 
Where  he  had  sat  oflen  before ; 
For  he  was  preparing  a  grand  essay. 
To  read  to  his  hearers  the  very  next  day, 
Concerning  **  the  true  and  the  living  way,'* 
Which  would  lead  them  to  Heaven's  door. 

He  wandered  forth  from  his  cool  retreat, 

'Twas  a  beautiful  morning  in  May ; 

And  he  took  his  way  through  the  crowded  street. 

Where  the  cooslant  faummiog  of  busy  feet 

Arose  as  he  passed  his  ears  to  greet, 

Then  in  distance  died  away. 

A  little  girl  sat  in  that  crowded  street. 
No  father  nor  mother  had  she ; 
Her  dress  was  scanty  and  bare  her  feet, 
And  day  after  day  she  had  naught  to  eat, 
Kind  words  came  seldom  Iter  ears  to  greet. 
And  her  grief  was  sad  to  see. 
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The  preacher  came  down  on  the  self  same  side. 

Revolving  his  grand  essay ; 

Did  he  stop  where  the  little  girl  sat  and  cried  ? 

Ah  no,  not  he  !  he  had  too  much  pride, 

And  no  spare  moment9'l)ad  he  beside, 

On  a  poor  child  to  thrctw  awaj. 

But  soon,  as  he  walked  with  stately  stride^ 
A  litiU  Hack  puppy  came  by  ; 
He  stopped  and  called  him  up  to  his  side,. 
Then  patted  his  head  with  a  childish  pride^ 
And  stroked  his  ebony  coat  beside, 
With  juvenile  ecslacy. 

A  humble  school  teacher  observed  the  deed, 
And  he  thought  of  the  holy  command, 
The  naked  to  clothe  and  the  hungry  feed  ; 
The  needy  to  help  in  their  time  of  need, 
And  to  these  precepts  he  took  good  heed, 
With  a  willing  heart  and  hand. 

He  went  to  this  poor  neglected  child. 

As  she  sat  by  the  way  and  cried  ; 

Her  wants  he  supplied  and  in  accents  mild, 

Spoke  words  of  hope  till  she  sweetly  smiled ; 

And  thus  her  sorrows  she  soon  beguiled, 

And  her  tears  of  grief  were  dried. 

O  ye  whose  hearts,  grown  hard  and  cold, 

To  selfish  ambition  are  given  ; 

Though  you  from  the  needy  and  poor  withhold 

Your  treasured  riches  or  hoarded  gold, 

Remember,  •*  Tlieir  angels  always  behold 

The  face  of  our  Father  in  Heaven."  C.  A.  C. 


The  culture  of  the  inellect  is  an  unmixed  good,  when  it  is  Facred^ 
Jy  used  to  enlighten  the  conscience,  to  ieed  the  flame  of  generou» 
lentiment,  to  perfect  us  in  our  common  employments,  to  throw  » 
grace  over  our  common  actions,  to  make  us  sources  of  innocent 
cheerfulness,  and  centers  of  holy  influence,  and  to  give  us  courage^ 
strength,  stability,  amidst  the  sudden  changes  and  sore  temptationsi 
and  trials  of  life. 
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OUR  COUNTRY'S  HISTORY  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS? 

If  further  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  in- 
Btruction  is  needed,  we  have  it  in  the  past  history  and 
present  condition  of  that  ancient  people  of  whom,  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh,  Christ  came,  and  to  whom  were  com- 
mitted the  oracles  of  God.  Scattered  throughout  thm 
tjarth,  a  by- word  and  a  reproach  among  men,  they  still  are 
one  people.  Their  nationality  is  as  distinct  and  their  un- 
dying love  of  country  as  strong,  as  in  the  days  when  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel  poured  forth  from  his  prophetic 
lips  those  mournful  strains  of  inspired  melody  whose  vi- 
brations thrill  through  the  soul  and  go  down  to  the  depths 
of  the  inner  being.  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there,  we 
sat  down;  we  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows,  yea, 
and  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion.  If  I  forget 
thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning, 
if  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my 
chief  joy."  Words  of  vast  import  are  here  1  What  an 
effort  to  mirror  forth  the  deep  toned  sentiments  of  patri- 
otic affection  which,  struggling  for  utterance  through  the 
feeble  medium  of  words,  points  t>eyond  that  medium  to 
emotions  which  are  unutterable.  The  descendant  of 
Abraham  who,  notwithstanding  Turkish  oppression,  still 
clings  with  patriotic  devotion  to  the  holy  city,  thankfully 
purchases  from  his  inhuman  oppressor  the  precious  priv- 
ilege of  gazing  upon  the  ruins  of  that  *'  Holy  and  beauti- 
ful house  "  whose  consecrated  walls  once  echoed  to  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God.  From  the  ice-bound  regions  of 
northern  Europe,  from  the  sunny  plains  of  Hindostan, 
from  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  busy  London,  or  the 
classic  ruins  of  the  "  Eternal  City,"  the  Hebrew  exile 
bends  his  steps  toward  the  land  consecrated  by  the  cove- 
nant of  his  God  and  the  blood  of  his  fathers,  happy  and 
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gratefiil,  if  he  is  there  permitted  to  find  a  grave.  Though 
boru  in  another  land,  jet  the  history  of  his  nation  is  writ- 
ten upon  his  heart  as  with  a  pen  of  iron.  He  knows  that 
the  bones  of  his  ancestors  are  there  and  he  seeks  to  be 
gathered  to  the  dust  of  his  fathers.  It  is  a  recurrence  to 
History.  It  is  the  result  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  in- 
junction. "  These  things  that  I  command  thee  this  day, 
shall  be  in  thy  heart  and  thou  shalt  teach  Ihem  diligently 
unto  thy  children  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thy  house,  when  thou  walkest  thy  way,  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  Thus  we  see  that  oral 
instruction  in  their  history  was  made  the  duty  of  parents 
to  their  children,  and  I  aver  that  the  faithful  discharge  of 
that  duty  through  successive  generations,  has  done  more 
to  perpetuate  their  nationality,  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. If  then  a  knowledge  of  our  own  history  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  a  sound  and  healthy  nation- 
ality, how  earnestly  should  we  labor  to  promote  it  among 
the  rising  generation.  How  anxious  should  every  parent, 
every  teacher,  every  patriot  be  to  secure  an  object  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  future  destinies  of  the  nation.  Look  at 
the  patriotic  North  struggling  to  uphold  the  most  beneficent 
government  that  ever  blessed  a  people,  and  then  at  the  trait- 
orous South  striving  with  paricidal  hands  to  overthrow  it, 
and  what  makes  the  diflFerence  ? .  I  answer,  the  general  in- 
telligence of  the  one  and  the  almost  universal  ignorance  of 
the  other.  Those  who  are  bravely  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try will,  as  a  general  thing,  if  questioned,  be  found  to  un- 
derstand its  history,  and  if  there  be  exceptions,  they  only 
prove  the  rule.  Let  us,  then,  as  a  pec  pie  who  understand 
and  appreciate  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  labor  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  proper  ways,  to  transmit  them  unimpaired  to  fu- 
ture generations.     •  C.  A.  C. 


Refined  manners  and  polite  behavior  must  not  be  deem- 
ed altogether  superficial. 
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THE  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENT- 

A  successful  system  of  common  schools  necessarily  in- 
volves much  of  that  "  machinery"  which  many  good,  con* 
servative  people  of  to-day  are  pleased  to  pronounce  "hum- 
bug.'' This  "machinery,"  too,  must  be  in  "working  order" 
in  every  part,  or  the  good  results  of  the  whole  system  are 
partially  defeated. 

The  clock  is  useless  as  a  time-keeper,  when  any  part  of 
the  machinery  is  not  in  a  condition  to  perform  the  part 
assigned  to  it.  Now,  which  part  of  the  *'machinery"  of 
our  common  school  system  is  most  imperfect,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  decide ;  my  limited  observation  does  not  qualify 
me  to  do  so  ;  but  I  believe  my  experience  will  justify  me 
in  finding  a  little  fault  with  tlietown  superintendent. 

I  taught  a  district  school  the  past  winter,  where  the 
superintendent  did  not  visit  us  until  the  tenth  week.  He 
then  made  a  short  call,  which  was  the  first  and  last  tht 
school  saw  of  him. 

He  made  no  remarks,  and  some  of  the  scholars,  after  h& 
left,  inquired  who  be  was,  and  what  he  came  there  for. 
It  was  not  on  account  of  the  insignificance  of  the  school 
that  it  was  thus  slighted.  The  number  of  scholars  was 
forty-one,  average,  thirty-seven.  Other  schools  were 
cared  for  in  about  ihe  same  manner.  There  was  no  teach- 
er's association  in  town,  nothing  of  the  kind.  All  were 
waiting  for  the  superintendent  to  take  the  lead,  as  it  was 
regarded  as  his  duty  to  do  so.  This  is  not  an  extreme 
case  ;  probably  scores  of  similar  cases  can  be  found  in  the 
state  ;  but  there  was  just  the  difficulty  too  often  found, 
viz  : — the  supeHntendtht  had  busineBS  enough  without  look- 
ing  after  the  schools  in  town ;  his  great  mistake  was  in 
taking  the  office  at  all ;  its  duties  wq|re  made  a  secondaiy 
matter. 

I  am  aware  of  the  poor  encouragement  the  superintend, 
ont  receives  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  yet,  if  he  ac- 
pep^s  the  ofi^ce  he  should  do  it  with  his  "eyes  open/'  and 
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with  the  determination  to  discharge  its  ^duties  faithfully. 
Any  man  who  is  truly  alive  to  the  work  of  education  will 
not  set  coolly  down  to  calculate  in  dollars  and  cents  wheth- 
er his  labor  "will  pay.''  The  best  educators  among  us  ar^ 
making  great  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  cause  for  which 
they  labor. 

Sometimes  the  superiatendent  is  an  "M.  D.,"  who  thinks 
more  of  his  visit  to  some  already  over-dosed  patient,  than 
of  the  responsibility  devolving  upon  him  in  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  echools. 

It  is  not  interesting  to  the  teacher  who  is  toiling  ear- 
nestly and  devotedly  to  mould  in  symmetry  the  pliant  mind 
of  youth,  to  have  the  superintendent  make  him  a  hurriedf 
<*call,"  apologize  for  not  being  more  attentive,  and  "wind 
up"  with  a  glowing  account  of  his  "run  of  practice  I" 

As  a  class,  I  have  no  doubt  the  town  superintendents 
are  (Joing  their  work  faithfully,  notwithstanding  the  poor 
remuneration  they  get  in  doUars  and  cents  ;  but  there  are 
some  disgraceful  exceptions.  There  is  a  great  responsi- 
bility resting  with  this  office,  and,  while  an  indifferent  in- 
cumbent is  worse  than  none,  the  influence  ef  the  earnest 
living  superintendent  will  be  felt  by  the  humblest  pupil 
that  attends  the  common  school.  H.  S.  E. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


1.  The  subject  of  it  [the  child's  book]  must  be  a  story, 
of  which  the  interest  centers  distinctly  on  a  person,  or  on 
•ome  object  actually  or  virtually  personified.  Science  and 
history,  therefore,  however  much  simplified  and  garnished, 
are  from  their  very  nature  unsuitable  ;  the  one  being  too 
abstract,  the  other  too  complex. 

2.  The  book  must  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  not 
merely  to  the  reason][or  understanding.  A  cold,  didactic 
.style,  however  clear,  has  no  attractions  for  children. 
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3.  In  speaking  to  the  feelings  the  boofc  must  not  as^ 
8ume  too  great  a  degree  of  self-consciousness  in  the  child- 
ren. Some  otherwise  suitable  books  are  spoitt  by  a  per- 
petual moralizing  in  set  terms,  and  calling  for  reflections 
of  a  nature  quite  beyond  the  children  to  make ;  forgetting 
that  morality  should  be  woven  into  the  entire  web  of  the 
Qarrative,  and  that  they  imbibe  the  impression  of  it  in 
silently  indentifying  themselves  with  a  personage  whose 
sentiments  and  actions  are  moral. 

4.  In  teaching  morality  the  book  must  be  careful  to 
base  it  on  a  sure  foundation.  A  false  morality  is  a  dan- 
gerous, yet  very  common  fault  in  a  child's  book.  Virtue 
is  very  frequently  associated  with  personal  and  temporal 
advantage,  as  when  '^  getting  on  in  the  world''  is  made  the 
basis  for  inculcating  truthfulness  and  honesty ;  and  vice 
id  frequently  condemned  on  the  ground  of  personal  and 
temporal  disadvantage  aloiie.  If  virtue  and  vice  be 
grounded  on  no  deeper  basis,  the  child's  morality  must  in 
course  of  time  be  rudely  shocked,  and  perhaps  over- 
thrown. Sometimes  virtue  and  vice  are  founded  on  ex- 
treme cases  of  reward  and  punishment.  Thus  the  boy 
who  robs  nests  has  often,  assigned  to  him  the  fate  of  fall- 
ing from  a  tree  into  a  river  and  being  drowned  ;  or  the- 
lying  child  goes  on  in  a  wicked  course,  till  perhaps  ho 
comes  to  the  gallows,  or^  lik»  Ananias,  i^  struck  dead. 
Such  consequences  either  rarely  or  never  occur ;  and  if 
no  other  penalties  of  vice  are  mentioned,  the  child  will 
conclude  from  its  never  seeing  these  particular  ones  occur, 
that  there  are  none  at  all. 

5.  The  book  should  portray  virtue  for  imitation  rathef 
than  vice  for  avoidance.  XM  is  not  prudent  to  anatomize 
vicious  characters  before  the  young,  to  trace  their  ateps 
their  various  schemes,  to  show  up  their  designs  f.even  for 
the  purpose  of  denouncing  them.  As  haa  been  well  re- 
marked, "  the  infectious  nature  of  vices  is  not  destroyed 
by  the  reproach  which  may  be  attached  to  them."  There 
ijs  no  U30  of  giving  childfen  an   experience:  gf  evil  they 
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^UmA'  better  be  without.     Let  their  innocence  be  preserved 
aa  long  as  it  may  ;  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  will 
come  soon  enough.    Not  the  df^rk  side  of  human  natjure,^ 
then,  but  the  bright  shonld  bq.  held  up  as  the  picture  on 
which  they  should  dwell. 

6,  The  subject  of  the  book  njay  be  either  bad,  to  their 
experience,,  or  it  maybe  remote  from  it;  but  the  story 
should  not  be  improbable.  Robinson  Cnisoe  and  the  Fairy 
Tales  are  equally  admissible. 

7..  The  sentiment  and  style  of  the  book  should  be  un- 
affected. The  bajitering  prettinesses  sometimes  addressed 
to  the  young  with  the  view  of  getting  them  to  listen,  re- 
garding either  their  personal  appearance,  or  their  actions 
ai]i4  dispositions,  can  only  breed  conceit  and  affectation  in 
return.  Apd  in  point  of  style,  there  is  an  exceaa  of  ex- 
prfession,  a  studied  affection  and  over-doing  of  childish 
wor^s,  which  by  no  means  add^to  the  beauty  or  simplicity 
of  the  narrative. 

Books  ior  children  fall  under  two  classes ;  those  whose 
aqbjectmatter  ifi  real,  and  tiiose  in  which  itis  fictitious.  For 
;the  former  kind  many  incidents  iq,  biography,  and  many 
biographical  incidents  in  history  ought  tjO  be  available^ 
But  much  less  is  available  than  would  at  first  sight  appear; 
which  is  fully  explained  \i  we  recollect  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  these  incidents  are  connected  with  crime  and  pun- 
ishment, 8«d  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive virtues  they  record,  vest  the  more  noisy  and  popular. 
There  remain  to  be  noticed  those  books  which  embody 
ficticious nai:i:ative.  The  utilitarian  spirit  has  almost  entire- 
ly banished  from  the  present  geijeration  the  old  nursery 
tales ;  Cinderilla,  Aladin,  Sinbad,  and  the  fairies  are  in 
disgrace.  These  and  similar  tales  must  and  ^yiIl  be 
brought  back  again,  being  fitted  for  children  in  all  time. 
They  are  much  superior  m  respect  of  healthy  influence 
to  the  generality  of  books  which  for  the  present  have 
superseded  them.  They  are  not  proj^ssqdly  moral  tales ; 
they  are  tales  of  imagination  and  amusement ;  but  neither. 
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are  they  immoral ;  of  none  of  them  can  worse  be  said  thaa 
that  they  leave  morality  where  they  found  it.  Whilst 
many  of  them,  especially  the  fairy  tales,  have  a  distinct 
moral  influence,  separating  good  from  evil  by  a  wide  and 
impassible  gulf,  instead  of  mingling  them  up  together  at 
is  now  so  commonly  done. — BamarcPs  Journal  of  Eduou- 
iion. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  GRINDSTONE  AND  HAYSTACK 
In  a  recent  article  published  in  the  Journal,  upoii 
**Mode8  of  teaching  Arithmetic^ — a  solution  of  a  Specified 
Problem,  found  in  GreenleaPs  Higher  Arithmetic,  was 
solicited  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  younger  teachers.. 
As  no  one  has  responded  to  that  solicitation,  and  as  tha 
writer's  aid,  in  solving  that  and  another  kindred  Problem, 
oontinues  to  be  invoked  by  teachers  unable  to  do  the 
work  alone,  will  you  allow  him  through  the  medium  of 
the  Journal,  to  furnish  them  and  others  in  like  need,  witk 
the  requisite  statements  for  the  answers  sought. 
Prob.  22d,  p.  394. 
A,  B,  C  and  D.  bought  a  Grindstone  40  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  diameter  of  the  shaft  was  4  inches.  What 
number  of  inches  shall  they  each  grind  oflf  from  the  semi- 
diameter  in  the  order  of  the  letters  above,  provided  they 
own  equal  shares  ? 


1st.  40-v/(40)2-(4)2x34+(4p^^,^  ^^^^ 


2d-  V(40)'''— (4)8  x3-4+(4)2— ^(40)2— (4)2  xl-2+(4)« 
__  - 

=  B's  share. 
Sd. 


V(40)2— (4)2  xl-2+(4)2— V(40)-i— (4)ii  xl-4-|-(4)t 

_  - 

=  C's  share. 
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4th.  V(40)-^-(4)^Xl-4+(4)-^-4^  ^,^  ^^^^ 

Prob.  34,  p.  395. 

Messrs.  Pierce,  Rowe,  Wells  and  Northend,  bonghfc  a 
•tack  of  Hay  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangular  pyramid,  whose 
altitude  was  16  feet.  They  pay  equally,but  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  stack  had  been  injured,  it  was  agreed  that 
Pierce,  who  takes  his  share  from  the  top,  shall  have  10 
per  cent  more  than  Rowe,  and  that  Rowe,  who  takes  his 
share  next,  shall  have  8  per  cent  more  than  Wells,  and 
that  Northend,  who  has  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  shall 
have  10  per  cent  more  than  Wells.  What  number  of  feet 
from  the  altitude  shall  each  take  in  the  order  specified. 


^^     '       1,08x1,10+1,08 


08+1+1,10 


^^     '        1,08x1.10- 


.10+1,08+1+1,10 
What  Rowe  takes. 


/nc^as,  1^^8x1,10+1,08+1 
sVVi^;   A  i  08^1  io_|.i  08+1+1,10 


_  8   .fie^.y  1,08x1,10+1,08 
^'-    -■    ^1,08x1,10+1,08- 


,08+1+1,10 
What  Wells  takes. 

4  16-^c^a6)2  X  1;08X1,10+1,08+I  _ 

What  Northend  takes. 
It  may  be,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  above. 
to  refer  to  the  principles  of  Geometry  involved  in  them. 
1st.  That  the  areas  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  thr 
squares  circumscribed  about  them,  or  the  squares  of  their 
diameters ;  and  2d,  That  the  contents  of  similar  solids  arn 
to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  homologous  sides  or  al- 
titudes.    If  not,  it  is  oertainly  pertinent,  Messrs.  Editors. 

10 
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to  inqviire,  whether  a  Text-Book  containing  verj  manj 
Problems  more  difficult  of  eolation  than  the  foregoing,  it 
tk  suitable  Arithmetic  for  use  in  our  Commoa  Schools. 

TSACHER. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  ACADEMIES. 

NUtMMR  TBBEE. 

Our  Academies  do  great  wrong  in  permitting  scholars 
to  study  branches  for  which  they  are  not  prepared ;  and 
in  permitting  pupils  somewhat  advanced  to  pursue  higher 
branches  to  the  exclusion  of  common  branches  which  they 
much  more  need^  In  the  first  instance,  the  pupil  neither 
gains  valuable  discipline  uor  acquires  useful  knowledge. 
The  intellectual  nourishment  offered  is  good,  but  too  higK. 
The  act  of  reaching  is  invigorating,  when  reasonable,  and 
when  the  strength  is  stimulated  .by  oontinual  achievement; 
but  bootless  labor  is  always  discouraging.  When  a  sub- 
ject implies  the  mastery  of  more  elementary  branches 
which  are  not  mastered,  the  study  of  it  is  useless  and 
wearisome,  and  likely  to  result  in  indifference  to  all  men- 
tal exertion.  In  the  second  case,  the  pupil  may  gain  much . 
good  discipline,  but  no  better  than  he  could  have  gained 
by  attending  to  other  branches ;  andj  when*,  he  comes  to 
act  out  of  school,,  he  has.  the  mortification  to  find,  that 
though  proficient  in  science  he  is  a  blunderer  in  syntax 
and  spelling;  and  that  though  he  may  read  foreign  Ian-, 
guages  with  facility,  his  neighbor^  will  infer  it  only  from« 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  read  his  own  with  decency. 

How  shall  we  remedy  this  crying  evil?  Chiefly,  by- 
making  the  common  braoclies  popular  in  our  schools. 
How  7  First,  by  taking  care  that  the  best  teaching  talent 
of  the  school  is  devoted  as  much  to  the  common  branches 
as  to  the  higher.  Secondly,  by  giving  as  liberal  a&  amount 
^.tiDftj^to  tliese. classes  as  to  any  other;  a  class  of 'six  iK 
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CFiometrj  or  in  Latin  should  not  be  granted  more  time 
tiian  a  class  of  twenty  in  Arithmetic  or  in  Reading,  but' 
less.  Thirdly,  by  giving  as  ftiithful  attention  to  classes  in 
the  common  branches  as  in  the  hijgher ;  a  teacher  should 
not  devote  all  his  study  hours  to  preparing  for  recitationt 
in  Algebra  or  Greek,  and  none  to  prepare  for  recitations 
in  Ebglish  Grammar  or  Geography.  Fourthly,  let  there 
be  no  discrimination  of  studies  in  the  rates  of  tuition ; 
but  let  there  be  one  uniform  rate  for  all  the  branches  regu- 
larly taught  in  an  Academy ;  this  is  simply  just  if  th^ 
forgoing  suggestions  are  followed ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
experience  that  a  lieirger  proportion  of  a  school  will  attend 
to  the  common  branches  without  compulsion,  when  there 
is  but  one  rate  of  tuition  than  when  there  is  an  extra 
charge  for  higher  branches..  Wabd. 
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Where  is  it  to  bo  held  ?  We  do  not  raise  this  question 
because  we  have  any  doubt  that  our  Executive  Committee* 
will  make  seasonable  and'  suitable-  arrangements  for  said 
meeting.  But  we  would  call  attention  to  the  propriety  of 
demanding  of  the  villages  where  this  meeting  is  to  br 
held  from  year  to  year,  fre$  entainment  for  a?Iwho  attend, 
both  gentlemen  and'  ladies. 

In  our  judgment,  it  is  neither  proper  nor  desirable  to 
expect  such  entertainment.  We  are  not  calling  in  ques-. 
tioTi  the  hospitality  of  our  good'  people ;  we  have  abun- 
dent  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  the  experience  of  our 
Association  during  the  period  of  its  existence.  But  the 
demand  is  an  unreasonable  tax  upon  their  generosity.  The» 
meetings  have  been  aqd  ought  to  b  j  largely  attended ; 
more  convene  tban  can  be  conveniently  accommodated 
in  the  private  families  of  small  villager  like  most  of  thoeo 
Ui  bur  State.    It  ifr not  diBsirableonjaiiy  account,  that  frce^ 
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entertainment  should  be  aaked  for  any  but  ladies  from 
abroad.  Gentlemen  should  take  care  of  themselveB.  No 
educational  meetings  are  better  sustained  than  those  held 
in  Massachusetts  and  by  the  American  Institute  of  In-* 
struction,  and  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  they  never  ex- 
pect free  entertainment  for  genUemerL  I&  it  thought  that 
msmy  would  stay  away  (if  this  change  is  made)^  who  now 
attend  these  meetings  ?  This  Would  probably  be  so  with 
two  classes  of  persons.  Ist.  Those  who  attend  our  meet- 
ings because  they  can  go  oil  hcdf/are,  and  have  free  enter* 
tainment.  2nd.  Those  who  go  on  half-fare,  (not  to  attend 
the  meeting,  but  to  have  a  good  time  generally)  and  enjoy 
the  hospitality  oifered  them.  As  to  the  first  class,  we 
will  say,  if  any  have  not  interest  enou^  in  the  meetingSy 
to  attend  them  at  their  own  expense,  it  will  be  no.  loss  to 
the  cause,  if  they  stay  away.  If  by  any  means,  we  can 
drive  off  the  second  class  who  go  to  enjoy  themselves  out- 
side of  the  meeting,  we  should  accomplish  a  good  work* 
Like  drones  and  leaches,  they  impede  our  progress  and 
draw  the  life  blood  from  our  veins.  If  such  a  change  tends 
to  diminish  the  attendance  upon  our  meetings,  it  will,  in 
the  same  proportion,  serve  to  make  these  meetings  more 
interesting  and  profitable.  Let  us,  then,  neither  ask  nor 
expect  free  entertainment  for  any  except  ladies,  at  our 
State  meetings.  If  such  hospitality  is  voluntarily  extend- 
ed by  any  village  where  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting, 
it  may  be  accepted,  but  let  us  no  longer  ask  it  beforehand. 
All  in  favor  of  this  motion,  please  manifest  it  by  saying 
aye  I  O. 


MiLiTART  Terms. — Technical  military  terms  are  now 
coming  into  almost  daily  use,  and  constantly  occurring  in 
newspapers,  public  addresses  and  in  conversation.  Of  the 
exact  meaning  of  many  of  these  terms,  military  men,  as 
-^611  as  chrflians,  are  profoundly  ignorant.  They  will  be 
found  accurately  defined  by  Websteb.— OAfo  Statesman, 
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EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

FAinLIAR  S0OGBSTIONS  TO  COMMON    SCHOOL  TBACHERS. 

All  travelers  to  a  foreign  country  seek  first  its  capitals 
If  they  visit  Palestine,  they  go  directly  to  Jert^aolim,. 
and  examine  the  various  parts  of  the  province  from  this 
central  point.  The  unit  [1]  is  the  Jerusalem  in  mathe-^ 
matici,and  if  we  would  understand  well  the  Geography  of 
this  country,  we  must  start  from  the  capital.  There  are 
three  signs  of  this  idea ;  1st  the  word  one,  2d  the  Romaoi 
character  I,  3d  the  figure  1.  If  one  be  added  to  one,,  the 
idea  is  no  longer  simple,  but  complex,  and  is  express^ 
also  by  three  signs,  viz:  two^  II  and  2.  Add  another  cme 
to  two  and  this  new  idea  has  three  different  expressic^s^ 
viz :  three^  III  and  3.  These  we  call  numbers.  Hence,. 
Numbers  are  expressions  forgone  or  more  things  of  the  sams'- 
hind. 

All  numbers  come  from  one.  Let  us  see  how  they  aote 
derived. 

loooo.   1000.   100.   10.   I.  .1  .01  .001  .0001  .oooei 

In  the  first  place,  the  numbers  at  the  left  are  produced. 
by  multiplying  the  unit  [1]  by  10  and  each  succesdiver 
product  by  10 ;  those  on  the  right  result  from  dividing 
repeatedly  by  10.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  law  in  nofj^' 
tion  that  numbers  increase  and  decrease  in  ten  fold  ratio. 
We  will  add  the  results  of  our  multiplication  and  division 
und  the  fact  will  appear. 

1.  .1 

10.  .01 

100.  .001 

1000.  .0001 

10000.  .00001 


11111.  .11111 

These  may  be  extended  indefinitely  in  both  directions^ 
tf)  the  right  and  left,  constantly  approaching  the  infinitely 
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Wge  and  the  infinitely  small,  but  never  reaching  either 
^extreme.  The  numbers  above  increase  and  decrease  bj 
the  uniform  scale  of  tens.  But  sometimes^  we  use  a  varj^ 
ing  scale.  We  may  have  1  £.  Is.  Id.  1  far.  The  increase 
is  by  the  varying  numbers  4, 12  and  20.  We  may  have  1-4^ 
1-7, 1-17,  1-47.  Here  the  value  of  the  fraction  decreases 
as  the  denominators  [or  divMora]  increase.  One  as  before^ 
is  the  basis.  This  unit  may  represent  the  smallest  con- 
oeivabie  fraction,  or  the  universe  itself.  In  either  case ,> 
it  is  the  slatting  point  for  all  mathematical  calculationB. 

Prof.  Da  vies  gives  us  an  '^  arithmetical  alphabet "  which 
oonsists  of  0  1  2  >3  4  6  6  7  8  9:,  the  cipher  and  nine 
digits  [from  digiti,  a  latin  word  meaning  fingers ;  so  call- 
ed, probably,  from  the  habit  of  counting  the  fingers].  He 
also  gives  lessons  in  arithmetical  spelling.  For  example^ 
in  Addition,  five  is  spelled  1  and  4  are  5 ;  4  and  1  are  5 ; 
2  and  3  are  5 ;  3  and  2  are  5.  In  Subtraction,  the  process 
is  bat  little  varied,  as  2  from  -5  leaves  3,  or  2  from^, three 
remains.  In  Multiplication,  we  use  the  two  elemente 
which  produce  the  product,  as  2  times  1  are  2;  two  times 
4  are  8  ;  two  times  6  are  12.  In  Division,  2  in  4  are  2  ; 
2in Oare  3  ;  2in  8  are  4 ;  2  in  10 are  5 ;  2 ia  12are  6.  Arith- 
metical reading  should  be  very  carefully  taught  in  con- 
nection with  speUing,  in  all  these  rales.  In  this  way,  pu- 
pils can  be  prepared  for  successful  progress  in  the  science 
ef  numbers. 

Just  the  Book  Needed.-^SouIo  A  Williams'  "  Manual 
ef  English  Pronunciation  and  Spelling "  ought  to  be  on 
the  table  of  every  student,  tesK^her  and  professional  mas^ 
in  the  nation.  It  is  so  convenient.  In  correcting, proof 
the  other  day,  we  came  to  the  word  welfare.  Is  it  welfare 
or  wellfare  ?  Can't  tell ;  it  looks  right,  but  may  be  wrong. 
We  turned  to  the  word  in  our  Manual  and  found  ''  WeU 
/are,  180  ";  turned  to  -'  [180  [9]  "  and  read  "  Compound 
words  generally  retain  all  the  letters  which  are  used  in 
writing  the  simple  words  that  compose  them,  as  aV/wise^ 
wdlhred.    The  exceptions  are  some  of  the  compounds  of 
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NedTv  as  almghty^  almoit,"alreadff,  aUo,  akhouj^h,  akogetker,  at 
ii^ffSy  iifUhaly  therewithal^  wherttakhai;  the  word  wherever,  fwher$* 
evef^) ;  the  words  ehiiblain,  welfare,  ekrietmoi  nnd  others  mb- 
poilnded  with  the  word  moM;  the  words  artful,  awfvl,  f^ 
/uZy 'and  all  others  similarly  compounded  with  the  word 
fvil;  and,  according  to  lexicographers,  the  words  fuyU 
and  untUj  though,  according  to  Webster  and  Goodrich, 
these  should  be  Written  with  the  I  doubled  in  conformitj 
#ith  the  general  rule."  Here  the  fact  and  the  reason  are 
at  once  brought  before  tis.  , 

Xbwis'  'iGrYMNASTic  SioNTHLT  is  a  periodical  which  should 
be  in  every  ^Teacher's  hands.  It  is  devoted  to  Physical 
Culture.  It  will  this  year,  contain  3(>0  pages  and  350  cuta 
and  present  a  complete  guide  in  Gymnastics,  for  the  Gyita- 
nasium,  the  School  and  the  Family.     Price  $1,00  per  yeai*. 

jgC*To  ETEET  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  FOB  THE  VERMONT 
BchOOL  'JOURNALWHO    WILL  SEND  US  $1,00  WE  WILL  SBND 

▲  COPY  OP  Lewis'  Gymnastic  Monthlt  fOR  dKE  *YEA)^ 
FREE.  Is  there  a  live  teacher  in  the  State  who  will  not 
avail  himself  of  this  liberal  offer? 

Upon  second  thought,  we  make  the  same  offer  to  aS 
who  now  -take  the  Jeuraal.  ,  Add  50  cents  to  *your  sub- 
tferiptioB  CAd  'pay  it,  and  you,  too,  shall  have  "the  Gjjd- 
nastic  Monthly. 

What  does  the  difference  indicate  ?  In  one  graded  school 
in  this  neighborhood,  during  the  past  year,  not  a  singte 
case  of  tardiness  occured ;  in  another,  during  the  same 
time,  1057  tardy  marks  were  made.  *We  need  no  further 
examination ;  this  fact  reveals  the  true  character  of  the 
two  schools.  The  first,  we  know,  was  admirably  managed 
IB  all  its  (departments;  the  other,  badly,  t;6r^  bad^  I 

•Principals  op  Academies  Aih)  Seminakies. — ^Will  yoa 
allow  us  to  bring  before  the  comtaattnity,  the  peculiar 
merits  of  your  own  individual  Institutions  ?  We  have  a 
common  field,  but  will  cherishno  envious  rivalry.  If  fit 
for  our  work,  wehave  an  earnest  ambition;  shall  use  every 
i  means  within   6ur , power  to  ^evtfte  tha  character  of  our 
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own  schools.  But  no  true  teacher  will  aim  to  build  up 
his  own,  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbor's  school.  We  are 
interested  to  have  all  prosper.  We  advertise  our  own 
schools  in  the  Journal.  We  have  oflfered  and  still  offer^ 
to  advertise  other  schools  for  much  less  than  it  costs  u» 
to  advertise  eur  own.  For  $4,  we  will  insert  a  card,  1-8  of 
a  page^  one  jear.  And  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  embellish 
the  Journal  with  the  Engravings  of  all  the  Institutions  in 
the  State,  if  their  Principals  will  furnish  us  with  the  im- 
pressions. We  wiir  also  insert  free  of  cbarge,  a  brief 
outline  of  the  general  plan  of  study,  and  the  position 
each  aims  to  occupy  in  the  educational  field. 

Rev.  John  Wheeler,  ex-president  of  the  University  of 
Vermont.,  died  on  Wednesday,  April  16th,  aged  64  years^ 

Also,  Rev.  E.  Hale  Barstow,  for  several  years  Princi- 
pal of  a  flourishing  Boys'  Seminary,  at  Newton,  Mass.^ 
died  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  April  19,  aged  46  years. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS, 
Tb^^  Nm^  £kolani>ex.  Now  in  its  twenty-irst  ycfar,  is  one  of 
our  most  valuable  Quarterlies.  It  has  its  own  place,  and  fills  it" 
well.  It  IS  eminently  the  Quarterly  for  the  people.  Discuseions 
of  <^  living  ^  questions  by  '^  living  "  men,  cpnstitale  its  peculiar  at* 
traction. 

The  January  number  hat  articles  of  various  interest,  amon^ 
wU&  we<  ^onld'  Haen^M,  as  bearing  particularly  upon  the  times; 
the  ftfkhr  entitled,  ^Adequacy  of  th«  Constitution;'  by  Hon.  T. 
Farrar,  Ddrbhedfedf,  Mass. ;  the  eighth^  «  Our  Unity  as  a  Nation  * 
bj  P.  Santval,  N.  Y.  City ;  and  the  ekventb^  <^  HautefeviUe  on 
somo  Recent  Questions  of  International  Law,"  by  Pres.  WooUej» 
Yale  College^ 

the  ninth  by  Ik.  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  entitled  ''The  Wars 
of  the  Lord,'^  a  title  taken  from  Mather's  Magnalia,  is  an  interest- 
ing and'  valuable  sketch  of  the  several  wa^  in  the  history  of  New 
Etfglaiid,  and  their  effect  upon  the  ch^ra^ter  of  the  pecf)le  a^d 
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Ihe  progress  of  religion.    The  Book  Notices  are  able  and  discrim- 
mating,  and  give  great  value  to  the  Magazine. 

Published  by  Wm.  L.  Ejngsley,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Price, 
$3  a  jear,  in  advance.  J.  C. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly, — The  value  of  this  trulj  excellent  peri- 
odical can  be  best  ascertained  bj  a  careful  perusal  of  its  pages. 
We  would  ath^ise  all  to  subscribe  for  it,  and  then  test  the  truth  of 
our  assertion.  Among  its  able  articles  for  Maj,  you  will  find, — 
Man  under  Sealed  Orders,  The  South  Breaker,  Saltpetre  as  a 
Source  of  Power,  Weather  in  War,  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural 
History,  Under  the  Snow,  by  the  late  Gen  Lander,  Speech  of 
Hon.  Preserved  Doe  in  Secret  Session,  &;c« 

Peterson  fob  Mat  contains /oWy  articles  and  sixty-Jive  em- 
heUishments,  The  steel  engraving,  Flowers  of  May,  is  exceeding- 
ly beautiful,  aad  the  wood  cut,  Beading  the  War  News,  is  very  nat- 
ural and  expressive.  Some  of  the  illustrations  of  the  latest  styles 
are, — Les  Modes  Parisiennes,  Knitted  Shawl,  The  Princess  Cu- 
pote.  Children's  Fashions,  Walking  Dress,  etc.  Ladies  will  here 
find  patterns  and  receipts  for  every  thing  in  their  line. 

The  Continental  Monthly  is  devoted  to  Literature  and  National 
Policy.  This  Magazine  was  commenced  with  this  year,  and  yet 
it  has  already  achieved  a  national  reputation.  Fresh  and  vigorous 
articles  bf  our  most  eminent  statesmen,  give  life  to  its  pages.  The 
union  of  all  the  States,  is  its  politics.  Its  literary  standard  is  to 
occupy  no  ground  lower  than  the  highest  Among  the  contents  of 
the  May  number  are,— What  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  The  Molly  O' 
Molly  Papers,  The  Ante-Norse  Discoveries  of  America,  A  Story 
of  Mexican  Life,  Columbia's  Safety,  Fuigitives  at  the  West,  The 
Education  to  be,  etc. 

^  Inimitable  ^  Gode/y  is  out  for  May.  It  contains  May  Flower:*, 
a  very  beHutiful  steel  engraving,  double  extension  colored  Fashion 
Plates,  seven  figures ;  Drawing  Lessons,  in  imitation  of  litbo- 
graphic;  Ladies'  Riding  Dresses  for  the  season  ;  and  patterns  for 
embroidering,  markings  and  for  every  thing  that  Ladies  can  wear, 
use,  or  make.    The  reading  matter  is  up  to  the  mark. 

The  Fivi  Ckiit  Monthly  is  a  new  Magazine  of  thirty-two  pages, 
containing  choice  original  romanoes,  tales,  sketches,  poems,   and 


critidtm.    YoL  I,  No.  1,  oommeoced  with  Janaarj.  E.  H.  BuBwl 
Ik  Co.,  publishers,  11  CornhiO,  Boston. 

Re^.  J.  BrittoOf  Sapt.  for  Bradford*  is  publishii^  ill  the  Anrom 
of  the  Vallej,  a  verj  interesting  series  of  articles  apon  matters  ef 
practical  interest  to  schools. 

tecT.  %r.  Howal^  (f)^  of  Rutland,  has  contributed  regular 
school  papers  to  the  Herald,  during  manj  months  past  These 
papers  have  been  marked  bj  a  strong  interest  in  the  cause  of  edn- 
M^tion,  and  have  pUinly  pointed  out  the  good  and  the  eril  in  otir 
schools  and  their  management. 

We  commend  the  example  of  these  disinterested,  earnest  school 
officers  to  the  superintendents  '^  who  cannot  find  time  "  to  look  af- 
tsr  the  interests  of  the  schools  placed  under  their  supervision. 
'**  Where  there 's  a  will^  there's  a  way,"  even  to  find  time  for  sadi 
labors  for  the  good  of  the  race.  Take  time^  or  rcbign  the  respoo* 
sible  and  honorable  office. 

Harper'i  Magazine^  May. — This  i^umber  completes  the  iwen^ 
fourth  volume.  Its  table  of  contents  and  its  many  illustrations 
show  it  to  be  a  rich  volume.  It  cdntains  papers  of  permanent  his- 
torical and  scientific  value,  upon  the  following  subjects :  General 
Ilislory,  Political  His^tory,  Biography,  J^iilitary  Sketches,  Travel 
-and  Axlvenrure,  Art  and  Industry,  Scientific,  Social,^aad  .Ssthelio 
Kssays.  Tlie  above  is  only  a  tithe  of  what  we  might  say.  No 
expense  will  be  spared^to  render  the  next  volume  fully  equal  to  ita 
predecessors. 

The  Home  Monthly^  devoted  to  Home  Education,  Literature  and 
Religion,  is  a  Magazine  ^that  may  be  read  in  every  family  with 
profit.  Its  high  moral  and  christian  tone  render  it  a  peculiarly  safe 
companion  for  the  young.  Price,  $2.00.  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thayer, 
editor.  C.  W.  Childs  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

TrairCM  Great  Speeche9  in  England,  on  Slavery  and  Emancipa* 
lion,  are  published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  ^  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 
Also,  The  Channxng$\  a  Tale^of  Domestic  Life,  by  Mrs.  Henry ; 
Wood.    W  Cefnls  ;  sent  free  of  (postage,  on  l^ceipt  of  the  price. 

Shall  vfe  hiow  each  other  There  1  A  Song  or  Duett  with  cho^* 
nis,  published  by  Horace  Waters,  New  York. 
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THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE. 

The  study  of  the  English  language,  in  its  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Gothic  sources,  has  not  received  in  our  country,  such 
marked  attention  as  it  deserves.  We  have  not  regarded 
a  knowledge  of  our  ancient  mother-tongue  an  essential 
part  of  a  complete  English  education.  Its  study  has 
formed  no  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in 
any  of  our  higher  schools  or  seminaries.  No  helps,  in  the 
way  of  text-books,  have  been  provided  for  those  who 
might  wish  to  obtain  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  and  our  Modem  English  in  their  mutual  relations. 
True  there  isthevagueconvictionthatour  language  as  well 
as  our  race  is  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  origin,  but  we  have  mani- 
fested no  interest  in  its  history.  Of  the  old  elements  of 
our  speech,  so  rich  and  varied  from  the  6th  to  the  14th 
centuries,  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant.  Although  they 
form  the  foundation  elements  of  our  language,  and 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  material  for  enriching  our 
present  speech,  giving  it  vigor  and  point,  yet  they  are  re- 
garded of  little  importance. 

Descendants  of  the  Goths,  as  we  are,  we  have  learned 
from  the  Greek  and  Romans,  to  despise  our  Gothic  ances- 
try. We  have  associated  with  the  name  of  Goths,  every 
species  of  ignorance,  cruelty  and  barbarity,  though  our 
language,  our  government  and  laws,  display  our  Gothic 
origin  in  every  part,  and  show  our  great  indebted- 
ness to  them.  An  English  writer  says,  "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  foundation  of  our  justly  admired  Constitution  which 
distinguishes  Great  Britain  and  makes  her  stand  pre-emi- 
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nent  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  was  laid  by  our  Saxoa 
ancestors."    They  live  not  merely  in  our  annals  and  tra* 
ditious,  but  in  our  civil  institutipns  and  familiar  discourse. 
The  radical  part  of  our  language   is   Anglo-Saxon,  tha 
strongest  and  most  impressive  words,  which,  employed  by 
the  preacher  and  orator,  move  the  heart  and  influence  tho 
will,    are  Saxon;  indeed,    all  the  vigorous,   living   ele^ 
ments  of  our  speech  are  from  Ihe  same  source.     In  the 
best  writers  of  the  English  languago  the  Saxon  element 
largely   predominates.    If  wc  examine  specimens  of  our 
written  language  we  shall  find  the  average  of  Saxon  words 
to  bo  not  less  than  eight  out  of  ten.  In  many  writers  a  much 
larger  percent;  in  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  mne  words  out 
of /en  are  Saxon,  and  in  Spenser  about  the  same.    In  the 
Bible  the   proportion  of  Saxon  words  is  still  greater,  and 
the  learned  Dr.  Hicks  has  observed  that  oi fifty-eight  tvords 
of  which  the  Lord's  Prayer  is   composed,  not  more  thasi 
three   words  are  of  Gallo-Norman   introduction.     The  re- 
maining//Xy^ve  are  immediately  and  originally  derivable 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon.     It  is  also  said  that  the  best  wri- 
ters of  the  present  day  employ,  in  both  poetry  and  prose, 
a  larger  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon   words   than  the  best 
writers  of  the  last  century.     Though  tho   number  of  foi;- 
eign  words  has  increased,  yet,  in  writing,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
element  has  become  more  prominent.     Why,  therefore, 
should  not  this  language,  in  which  arc  found  Ihe  rich  and 
primary  scources  of  our  speech,  receive  more  attention  ? 
When,  out  of  100   parts  of  which  our  language   is  com- 
posed, 60  are  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  only  30  from  the 
Latin,  why  neglect  the  former  entirely,  while  much  atten- 
tion is  given   to  the  latter?    Why   not  investigate   the 
original  sources  of  our  noble  tongue  in  the  various  Gothic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  dialects,  as  well  as  study  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  tho  French  and  Italian.    Our  system  of  education 
is  defective  just  here.     We  should  introduce  the  study  ot 
the  Anglo-Saxon  into  our  higher   schools  and  seminaries, 
and  thus  gain  an  acqus^intanoe  with  thoJ^ngUsb  in  its  origii^ 
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d  sources.  This  might  well  be  done  in  our  higher  schools 
and  seminaries  for  young  ladies.  If,  instead  of  so  much 
Latin,  they  would  study  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  together 
with  the  modern  languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  their 
education  would  be  more  thorough  as  well  as  more  ele* 
gant.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  fitness  in  introducing  the 
study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and  literature  into  our 
higher  Ladies'  Seminaries,  when  we  remember  that  it  is  to 
the  liberal  spirit  of  our  Gothic  ancestors  that  the  female 
sex  owe  their  present  important  and  independent  rank  in 
society.  Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  "their  safety, their 
liberty  and  their  property  were  protected  by  express 
laws ;  they  possessed  all  that  sweet  influence  which,  while, 
the  human  heart  is  responsive  to  the  touch  of  love,  they 
will  ever  retain  in  those  countries  which  have  the  wisdom 
tod  urbanity  to  treat  them  as  equal,  intelligent  and  inde* 
pendent  beings.*'  w,  c.  w. 


VERMONT  GEOGRAPHY   AND  HISTORY  IN  OUR 
SCHOOLS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  School  Journal  the  question 
was  well  put — "Should  the  history  of  our  country  bo 
neglected  in  the  public  schools  ?  "  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
not  only  in  the  public  schools,  but  in  the  private  studies 
of  intelligent  persons  in  general,  the  history  of  the  United 
States  receives  but  a  very  small  share  of  the  attention  to 
which 'it  is  justly  entitled;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
history  of  the  mother  country  is  diligently  cultivated. 
Ten  copies  of  Macaulay's  England  may  be  ound  on  tho 
book-shelves  of  American  citizens,  to  ono  copy  of  Ban- 
croft's United  States.  Considerable  allowance  must,  of 
course,  be  made  for  the  much  greater  expensiveness  of 
the  latter  work,  but,  after  all  reasonable  allowance  in  that 
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regard  is  made,  it  most  still  be  admitted  that  there  is  » 
culpable  neglect  and  ignorance  of  American  history. 

Is  there  not  a  yet  more  heinous  neglect,  in  our  common 
schools  and  out  of  them,  of  the  geography  and  history  of 
our  own  state  ?  And  this,  not  only  among  the  less  educated 
part  of  the  people,  but  among  the  most  intelligent.  Many 
a  man  who  is  tolerably  well  read  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  knows  almost  nothing  of  the  history  of  his 
own  state.  It  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  sad,  to 
notice  how  deficient  Yermonters  in  general  are,  respecting 
that  history  in  which  mOre  than  in  any  other  they  ought 
to  have  a  lively  and  intelligent  interest.  The  stimulus 
given  to  historical  pursuits  by  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society,  has,  indeed,  within  a  few  years,  removed  some  of 
this  ignorance,  but  there  still  remains  too  much  for  our 
credit  or  our  profit.  Enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  Vermont 
history  has  not  difl*used  itself  among  the  masses  of  Ver- 
mont people  nor  made  itself  felt  in  Vermont  schools. 

Except  in  a  very  few  schools  in  which  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  introduce  such  studios,  the  pupils  in 
our  common  schools  are  taught  no  more  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  Vermont  than  they  can  learn  in  two  or 
three  lessons ;  no  more,  in  fact,  than  they  are  taught  about 
Iowa,  or  Texas,  or  even  more  remote  parts  of  the  earth. 
Nor  do  our  men  and  women  of  average  intelligence  have 
anything  more  than  the  most  vague  and  general  know!- 
edge  of  Vermont  history.  Their  jstock  of  books  on  the 
subject  is  limited  to  Thompson's  Gazetteer,  or  at  most,  to 
his  History,  and  that  not  very  diligently  studied.  It  would 
probably  surprise  many  of  them  to  learn  that  the  history 
of  Vermont  is  contained  in  not  less  than  twenty  volumes, 
some  of  them  portly  octavos ;  to  say  nothing  of  numer- 
ous  pamphlets,  many  of  which  contain  iDformation  that 
can  be  procured  nowhere  else. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  affirm  that  a  knowledge  of 
Vermont  geography  and  history  will  be  of  more  practical 
value  to  the  Vermonter  than  a  knowledge  of  any  other 
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geography  and  history.  Our  country  is  becoming  too 
large  and  its  history  too  voluminous  to  be  intimately 
known  except  by  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  study. 
The  masses  can  know  and  need  to  know  concerning  only 
a  part  of  the  entire  country,  and  that  the  part  which  is 
their  more  immediate  residence.  A  knowledge  of  that 
will  be  of  practical  value  to  them,  and,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  attained.  If  half  the  time  spent  in  our  schools  in  ob. 
taining  useless  information  were  employed  in  procuring 
such  knowledge,  it  would  be  grQatly  to  the  present  and 
prospective  advantage  of  the  pupils. 

A  few  days  since  I  listened  to  a  recitation  in  geography 
by  a  class  of  young  ladies.  8ome  of  them  had  been 
school  teachers,  others  were  aspiring  to  that  position,  and 
all  were  of  good  intelligence.  They  told  with  fluency  the 
location  of  such  ''  important  places"  as  Caxatambo,  Cata- 
marea,  Portalagre,  Macapa,  Obidoz,  Ac,  dtc.  The  involun- 
tary reflection,  which  almost  became  an  exclamation,  was, 
-''What  nonsense,  and  worse  than  nonsense,  to  lumber  up 
the  memory  with  such  stuff*  as  that,  so  dificult  to  learn 
and  so  good  for  nothing  when  it  is  learned  1"  There  is 
not  one  probability  in  a  thousand  that  any  one  of  those 
ladies  will  ever  have  occasion  to  know  the  location  of 
either  of  those  places,  or  even  to  know  that  there  are  such 
places  on  the  globe.  At  the  same  time  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
eume  that  neither  of  them  can  tell  promptly,  if  indeed  at 
all,  the  location  of  Brattleboro',  Bennington,  Windsor,  and 
Montpelier.  Why  should  she  be  able  to  tell  ?  The  text 
book  does  not  require  her  to  know  and  she  has  had  no  in- 
ducement to  learn.  Yet  it  is  of  a  hundred  fold  more 
practical  importance  that  she  should  know  something  about 
those  towns,  than  anything  about  Catamarea,  and  the 
other  towns  with  hard  names. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  History  of  Vermont. 
A  knowledge  of  it  is  of  practical  value  to  every  Vermont- 
er,  and  hence  is  one  of  the  things  which  ought  to  be  taught 
to  ererj  school  boy  and  girl  in  the  State.    Nor  is   there 
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ftny  lack  of  materials  with  which  to  interest  as  well  as  to 
instruct.  No  other  part  of  the  country  has  been  the 
scene  of  more  thrilling  events.  The  first  blood  of  the 
Revolution  was  shed  in  Vermont,  and  the  crumbling  grave 
stone  of  the  proto-martyr  to  American  liberty  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  old  grave-yard  at  Westminster.  Statesman- 
ship worthy  of  the  trained  diplomatists  of  Europe  was 
here  displayed  by  Ira  Allen  and  Thomas  Chittenden^ 
Deeds  of  valor  as  noble  as  are  recorded  on  any  page  of 
history  were  here  performed  by  Ethan  Allen  and  Setik 
Warner.  Svents  of  most  tragic  interest  have  taken  place 
at  Yemon  and  at  Royalton.  Nor  is  there  any  part  of  the 
State  whose  history  would  fail  to  iustructi  to  delight,  and 
to  profit  every  son  and  daughter  of  Vermont,  and  fit  them 
to  act  better  their  part  '^in  tliat  sphere  of  life  wherein  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  place  them." 

Shall  we  not  have  a  "  Geography  and  History  of  Ver- 
mont for  Common  Schools,"  and  shall  not  our  common 
schools  teach  it  to  all  their  pupils  ?  P.  H.  W. 

QUIES  IN  CCELO. 
When  ftarihly  joys  are  fading, 
And  friends  we  loved  depart. 
When  grief's  dark  gloom  is  bbading 
The  twilight  of  the  heart, 

And  wild  despair 

On  hopes  most  fair, 
A  withering  blight  has  riven, 
There  beams  more  bright 
Faith's  beacon  light, 
It  is  "  Tliere's  rest  in  Heaven." 

This  hope,  like  love  entwining 
Its  charms  around  the  soul, 
An  altar  there  enshrining. 
Though  tears  of  sorrow  roll, 

*»  The  still  small  voice  " 

Of  the  spirits  choice. 
Its  peace  on  earth  has  given, 
And  from  the  heart 
No  more  depart 
The  hopes  of  '*  rest  in  Heaven."  T.  B* 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

NO.   ni.      THEIR   SUBROUNDINGS. 

A  suitable  school-edifice  having  been  erected,  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  its  surroundings. 

The  matter  here  suggested  is  ordinarily  too  much  over" 
looked  by  parents  and  friends  of  education.  When  a  good 
flchool-house  has  been  built,  it  is^sometimes  supposed  that 
the  acme  of  excellence  is  reached,  that  all  responsibility 
in  this  direction  is  met,  and  that  nothing  more  need  be 
done.  And  much  is  then  accomplished,  but  not  all.  Few 
sit  down  and  fold  their  arms  in  complacency,  when  they 
have  simply  reared  a  stately  mansion.  Most  people  add 
a  shelter  for  their  wood,  a  bam  for  their  horses,  and  many 
other  necessary  appendages.  They  are  not  satisfied,  un- 
til  they  have  out-door  arrangements  of  various  kinds  for 
decency  and  convenience,  for  comfort  and  health.  A  ma- 
jority of  men  want  fences  around  their  premises,  some 
adornment  of  their  grounds,  and,  at  least,  here  and  there 
a  shade  or  fruit  tree, to  give  variety  and  add  to  the  beauty 
and  attractiveness  of  their  homes.  But  when  they  have 
erected  a  school-house,  they  often  seem  to  forget  that  any 
thing  else  is  requisite  for  the  accommodation  and  well 
being  of  their  children.  That  this  should  be  so,  sometimes 
appears  strange.  It  is,  however,  owing  in  part,  no  doubt^ 
to  want  of  consideration ;  for  whoever  candidly  pondom 
the  matter,  cannot  fail  to  admit  that  school-grounds  are 
in  many  instances  shamefully  deficient  in  what  they  ne^d, 
while  their  adornment  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 

Evidently,  then,  one  of  the  first  things  required  is  a 
tooodrshed  vnth  oihefi*  appropriate  oittiuUdings.  When  fuel 
is  constantly  exposed  to  rain,  fire  is  kept  up  with  difficult 
ty,  and  the  little  children  must  often  suffer.  So  a  lack  of 
other  necessary  arrangements  must  subject  the  pupil  to 
gr^at  inconvenience,  if  not  mortification,  and  sometimes^ 
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to  an  inquiry  of  health.  And  still  more,  all  mast  ac- 
knowledge that  care  should  be  taken,  that  those  buildings, 
and  in  fact  all  the  surroundings  of  the  school-house,  be, 
80  far  as  possible,  neat  and  cleaiDly.  These  points  surely 
demand  far  more  attention  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon 
them.  They  are  of  great  importance  as  respects,  not  (oAj 
the  physical  welfare,  but  also  the  character  of  the  rising 
generation.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the 
environs  of  many  of  our  school-houses,  must  be  convinced 
(ad  nauseam )  that  too  little  provision  is  ordinarily  made 
for  the  convenience  and  comfort,  for  the  preservation  ef 
the  health,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  purity^ 
and  the  promotion  of  the  refinement,  of  our  children.  !&• 
deed  such  an  examination  must  reveal  much  that  puts  all 
modestly  to  the  blush,  and  is  indicative  of  the  broadert 
vulgarity.  The  school-lot  very  often  exhibits  that  whioh^ 
if  seen  on  private  premises,  would  be  counted  a  disgrace 
to  the  &.mily,  and  if  witnessed  in  almost  any  other  public 
place,  would  be  voted  a  nuisance.  Such,  surely,  is  not 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  right  habits  in  the  young,  to 
the  adv{^ncement  of  their  purity  in  thought  and  feeling, 
or  to  their  nurture  in  refinement  aad  delicacy  of  sentiment. 
There  should  also  be  more  proviaion,  than  is  usuallj 
made,  for  physical  trainivg.  This,  like  every  other  good 
thing,  may  be  perverted ;  still  it  is  none  the  less  important 
in  its  place ;  and  to  a  given  extent,  it  is  very  needful, 
would  we  preserve  the  constitution  of  the  child  unim- 
paired, and  fit  the  virgin  soil  of  his  soul  for  a  love  of 
knowledge  and  for  its  acquisition,  as  well  as  for  delight  in 
all  that  is  noble  in  word  and  deed.  A  weak  and  sickly 
body  disqualifies  for  study,  no  less  than  for  the  active 
duties  of  life.  Now,  comparatively  few  school-edifices 
have  connected  with  them  suitable  grounds  for  exercise 
and  recreation.  Still  fewer  are  furnished  with  the  simplest 
implements,  by  the  use  of  which  the  bodily  powers  of  the 
young  can  be  properly  called  into  play.  If  exercise  be. 
taken,  most  often  the  only  place  afforded  is  the  highway, 
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where  life  or  limb  i?  often  endangered  by  the  passing  of 
vehicles.  It  is  occasionally  enjoyed  in  some  uncomplain- 
ing neighbor's  field.  But  in  this  case  the  young  are  often 
induced  to  go  where  they  should  nofc,  perhaps  tempted  to 
trespass  on  an  adjoining  garden^  and  sometimes  to  purloin 
the  fruit  of  the  orchard.  These  various  temptations  and 
dangers,  or  most  of  them,  may  be  avoided  by  having 
suitable  grounds,  around  the  school-house,  furnished  with 
a  few  horizontal  bars,  or  frames,  and  some  of  the  simpler 
implements  of  the  gymnasium. 

But,  there  is  another  point,  in  this  connection,  deserv* 
ing  of  increased  regard.  Reference  is  now  made  to  the 
crnomientaJtion  of  school-grounds.  It  would  be  easy  to 
refer  to  many  communities  in  which  there  is  extreme 
negligence  in  this  particular.  Probably  nine-tenths  of 
the  school  premises  are  un-enclosed.  And  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  them  adorned  with  trees.  In  one  town  having  ITIf 
districts,  not  a  tree,  indeed  not  a  single  shrub,  was  observ- 
ed on  the  lots  set  apart  for  district  schools.  The  cost  of 
enclosing  these  precincts  and  of  beautifying  them  with 
maples  and  oaks,  of  thus  giving  security  and  comfort  to 
the  little  children,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
gain.  How  much  better  it  is  to  surround  the  grounds 
with  a  neat  fence,  which  the  pupils,  if  rightly  instructed^ 
will  soon  feel  a  pride  in  preserving.  And  how  much  more 
pleasant  and  comfortable  for  the  child  to  have  the  shade 
of  the  spreading  beech  and  of  the  graceful  elm,  through 
the  long  days  of  summer.  If  the  expense  were  great^ 
there  might  be  some  show  of  excuse  for  this  neglect ;  but 
most  districts  can  adorn  their  school  yards  with  trees  and 
in  various  other  ways,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  penny, 
and  thus  they  have  no  valid  plea  for  leaving  them  cheer- 
less and  uninviting. 

The  several  points  already  noticed,  relating  to  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  school-house,  are  consequently  thought 
worthy  of  more  aUentive  consideration  than  they  usually 
receive.    When  they  are  neglected,  much  evil  almost  in. 
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evitably  ^ensues.  Loss  of  health,  distaste '  for  study^  and 
HC^orruptioD  of  morals,  are  frequent  syraptons  in  the  youDg, 
through  which  the  effect  of  our  disregard  of  these  mat* 
ters  is  manifested.  No  one  demands  more  safeguard* 
against  corruption,  than  a  child  amongst  children  at  scbooL 
If  suitable  provisions  bo  not  made,  and  becoming  cleanU- 
ness  secured,  in  the  surroundings  of  the  school-house.  We 
need  not  marvel  that  such  as  frequent  the  place  become 
foul-mouthed  and  coarse  in  their  demeanor.  Under  such 
circumstances,  their  minds  and  hearts  are  very  sure  to  be 
tainted.  If  left  to  herd  together  like  swine,  they  will  act 
little  better ;  being  influenced  by  what  they  see  and  hear, 
they  lose  all  sense  of  delicate  propriety ;  and  the  &oIt 
should  be  charged,  where  it  belongs^  to  the  negligence  of 
parents.  No  one,  too,  more  than  the  child  at  school,  needs 
pleasant  surroundings.  We  should  not  wonder  then,  that 
d^  winter  he  often  shrinks  from  the  school-house  as  from 
an  iceberg,  and  that  in  summer  he  turns  from  it  as  from 
a  fiery  oven,  there  being  no  cool  retreat  from  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun,  no  pleasant  grove  liard  by,  usually  not  a 
single  tree  within  the  entire  precinct4».  Again  none,  so 
much  as  tlie  pupil  in  school,  requires  occasional  relaxation 
from  his  contiiiement,  stated  intervals  for  recreation,  and 
a  suitable  place  for  bodily  exercises*,  that  he  may  occasion' 
ally  enjoy  a  few  moments  recess,  and  find  relief  from  close 
iatteution  to  his  books.  Without  the  invigoration  gained 
in  some  such  wise,  his  mind  will  suon  grow  weary  and 
\i\%  interest  flag.  The  points  snggei^ted  should,  accord- 
ingly, seem  to  demand  careful  condsideration,  if  we  wish 
cur  children  to  become  strong  and  rubust,  would  we  hava 
tbera  acquire  a  taste  for  study,  and  do  we  desire  to  see 
them  remaining  uncorrupied,  and  in  a  way  to  imbibe 
noble,  refined  and  exalted  sentimtMits 

Much,  therefore,  devolves  u/j*m  such  of  us  as  are  parejtta. 
In  respccu  to  the  points  hastily  considered  in  this  paper^ 
each  has  something  to  do.  All  have  duties  in  this  direc 
tion ;  many  obligations  rest  on  t^x-payers  and  citizens  geo^^ 
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eratly ;  but  patents  have  peculiar  respuiisibilities  of  their 
own,  which  they  cannot  safely  neglect.  They  especially 
•hould  see  to  it,  that  their  children  are  properly  cared  for, 
and  surrounded  by  wholesome  influences,  while  at  school. 
And  among  the  various  helps,  the  ones  suggested  are  not 
tznimportant.  The  surroundings  of  the  school-house,  in* 
eluding  all  proper  arrangements  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  child,  the  suitable  adorning  of  the  grounds, 
and  a  supply  of  a  few  simple  and  cheap  implements  of  the 
gymnasium,  should  be  by  no  means  overlooked.  They 
are  very  intimately  connected  with  tlie  establishment  of 
a  goofl  constitution,  and  with  the  preservation  and  confirma- 
tion of  right  habits ;  indeed,  they  cannot  be  neglected, 
would  we  secure  the  harmonious  expansion  of  all  tha 
powers  of  the  child,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral.    P. 


•BLESSED    ARE   YE    THAT     SOW     BESIDE    ALL 
y^ATERS." 

Blessed  feet !  vih-^revcr  ye  have  trod, 

The  thnfty  grain  wiih  riponed  weight  dotli  nod, 

The  flowerg  their  ci'n:?ers  pwing,  their  perfume  Bweet 
With  frugmnce  of  u\l  pleasant  fruits  doth  meet. 

The  verdant  sod  with  rank  luxuriance  grows, 
What  plenteous  beauty  in  the  sunlight  glows  ! 

Blessed  hands  !  tliat  held  the  germs  of  good. 

Yet  scattei-ed  wide  as  oniy  "  oh^an  hands"  could. 

0  blessed  <yes !  that  on  the  submerged  lands 
Foresaw  the  plenty  that  to-dny  there  s^tands. 

Thrice  blessed  heart!  that  ca^t  its  wraith  away, 
Grew  empty  for  the  fullnesi?  of  this  day. 

Blest  in  the  sowing  !  though  with  tears  'twas  sown, 

A  bow  of  promise  on  the  sky  wa-<   hrown  ; 
A  holy  light  shone  on  thy  bi'nded  lie>td, 

As  broad  cast  round  ih«'e  goodly  seed  was  shed. 
Blest  in  the  reaping  !  take  the  golden  sheaves 

Back  to  thy  bosom,  with  the  flowere  and  leaves, 
And  luscious  fruits  ;  so  in  thy  triumph  sing, 

Rejoicing  in  the  burdiMi  thou  dost  bring, 
Until  Death's  waves  thy  willing  feet  luive  prest^ 

Still  "  sow  beside  all  waters ;"  tliou  art  blest. 

M.V, 
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MUSINGS  UPON  VACATION. 
To  the  care-worn  teacher,  how  pleasant  the  word 
sonnds.  It  tells  of  relief,  for  a  time,  from  that  feeling  of 
responsibility  known  only  to  the  faithful  teacher.  Otiiers 
have  cares ;  but,  next  to  those  of  the  parent,  none  weigh 
down  the  spirit  as  do  his.  It  is  no  slight  thing  to  be 
placed  in  charge  of  two  or  three  scores  of  half-fledged 
minds,  whoso  pinions  you  are  to  trim  and  balance ;  pre- 
paratory to  their  flight  amid  the  many,  and  often  contrary, 
breezes  that  they  must  encounter  in  active  life  ;  to  feel 
that  you  are  held  responsible  for  the  character  of  your 
work,  not  only  by  men,  but  still  more  by  your  Creator, 
who  searcheth  the  heart  and  scanneth  the  motives  which 
underlie  and  give  birth  to  action.  But  all  this  can  well 
be  endured  by  the  honest  and  sincere  teacher,  for  God  is 
just  in  his  judgments.  If  man  were  always  so,  how  would 
the  responsibility  be  lightened  I  In  vacation  then,  weU 
may  the  weary  teacher  say  : — "  To  the. winds,  ye  cares!" 
Then  let  all  the  petty  trials  of  the  school-room  be  banish, 
od  from  the  mind.  Think  no  more  of  well-meant  endeav- 
ors misjudged.  The  pupil  that  has  been  so  perverse,  so 
constant  in  doing  the  very  thing  many  times  requested 
not  to  do — a  thing  too  slight  for  punishment,  yet  none  the 
less  annoying — can  now  be  met  with  as  pleasant  a  recog- 
nition and  smile  as  if  always  the  best  pupil  in  school.  Do 
you  wonder  why  ?  Can  a  parent  with  a  true  parent's 
heart  harbor  ill  feeling  towards  a  child?  As  impossible 
is  it  for  the  true  teacher  to  treasure  up  revenge  or  hatred 
towards  the  most  perverse  pupil.  In  the  one  case,  the 
heart  answers — "It  is  my  child;"  in  the  other — "  It  is  my 
pupil." 

Herein  is  the  most  precious  boon  vacation  brings.  It  en- 
ables the  teacher  to  strike  a  balance  in  his  account  with 
all  his  pupils.     And  rare  indeed  is  the  case  in  which  the 
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credits  cannot  be  found  to  equal  the  debits.   Did  he  reply 
with  seeming  disrespect ;  perhaps  he  was  reproved  sharp* 
ly  for  a  fault  he  was   unconsciously  committing.    Action 
and  reaction  are  equal.    If  suddenly  attacked  we  instants 
ly  repel.    Passion  is  quick,  reason  slow.     Had  the  teacher 
reasoned  thus,  the   reproof  had  been  more  kindly  given 
and  severity   reserved  until  the  fault  was  found  to  have 
been  committed  with  criminal  intent.    In  the  quiet  and 
relaxation  which  vacation  brings,  the  teacher  clearly  sees 
the  matter  in  this  light,  and  the  balance  is  easily  struck. 
No  more  remembrance  of  this  wrong  is  to  mar  the  affec- 
tion of  the  teacher  for  his  pupil.    But  the  pupil,  if  his 
feelings  were  at  all  injured,  does  not  so  readily  forget. — 
Beware,  teacher,  that  you  do  not  suffer  any  appearance  of 
yours  to  strengthen  this  remembrance.    When  first  you 
meet  him  in  vacation,  let  your  greeting  be  cordial,  else  the 
balance  will  not  be  as  readily  struck  by  him  as  it  has  been 
by  you,  and  an  opportunity  be  lost  by  you  to  heal  a  wound 
that  else  will  leave  a  life-long  scar.     Besides  the  settle- 
ment with  our  pupils  which  vacation  enables  us  to  make, 
as  teachers,  if  we  have  been  faithful  to  our  profession,  wo 
shall  find  ourselves   not  a  little  indebted  io  ourselves. 
Many  heavy  drafts  have,  during  the  term,  been  made  upon 
the  vita!  energies  of  mind  and  body,  which  the  relaxation 
of  vacation  alone  can  restore.     While  school  lasted,  per- 
haps we  did  not  realize  how  heavy  the  draft  had  been. 
We  were  too  closely  occupied  with  our  work ;  but,  now, 
that  is  done,  and   exhaustion  ensues.    And  here,  again, 
looms  up  the  value  of  vacation  to  the  teacher.     It  is  his 
recruiting  season.    Let  him  improve   it  well.     Military 
regimen  does  not,  however,  rule  here.    He  may  recruit 
as  he  pleases,  at  least  if  it  is  his  pleasure  to  be  subject  to 
circumstances.     If  he   be  at  the  head  of  an  academy   or 
seminary,  he  may  find  ample  opportunity,  gymnastically 
speaking,  to  repair  his  bodily  vigor  in  his  endeavors   to 
replenish  his  purse  by  the  collection  of  bills,  the  payment 
of  which  has  been  long  deferred — how  long  he  measures 
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by  his  necessities.  In  this  servioe,  be  is  happily  fortanate 
if  prompt  payment  shall  enable  him  to  ease  his  mind  at 
the  same  time,  by  affording  him  the  means  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  clamorous  creditors.  But  if  he  be  one  of  those 
fortunate  salaried  ones  of  our  profession,  whoso  employ- 
ers step  up  and  hand  him  the  '*  market  value "'  of  his  la- 
bors, the  day  following  the  close  of  school ;  then,  hurrah 
for  vacation  1  A  flying  visit  to  friends,  to  revel  in  their 
embraces  and  greetings  once  more,  and  to  be  soothed  and 
encouraged  by  the  words  of  love  and  affection  spoken  so 
unaffectedly  there;  or  to  the  city,  to  unbend  and  relax  the 
too  straitened  mind  and  the  tired  body,  by  tho  vanities  so 
easily  purchased  and  freely  dispensed  there;  or  to  the 
flea-side,  to  enjoy  the  invigorating  and  untainted  freshness 
of  its  cool  breeze, — ^these  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
vacation  may  afford  relief  and  recruit  our  wasted  ener- 
gies. 

But,  having  been  advised  by  physician  and  friends  to 
take  a  vacation  for  the  summer,  I  had  nearly  forgotten  that, 
as  I  write,  vacation  is  over  with  many  of  my  profession, 
and  that  before  this  hastily  written  sketch  shall  have  reach- 
ed the  hundreds  who  read  the  Journal,  most  of  my  sister 
teachers  will  havo  commenced  their  summer's  task.  If 
vacation  has  been  well  improved,  they  will  have  come  to 
their  work  stronger  in  body  and  mind,  and  with  a  largo 
gtock  of  cheerfulness  and  zeal  laid  up  to  lighten  their 
cares  and  help  them  over  tho  "  hard  spots "  that  will 
come,  often  unexpected  and  alwj^'s  unbidden. 


The  instltulion  nearest  to  the  heart  of  society  is  the  famCUf^ 
Families  are  the  springs  of  society.  Nations,  like  rivers,  rua 
back  to  the  rills  and  springs — sequestered,  sheltered  and  almjil 
insignificant  in  their  individuality.  But  thence  come  the  Amagoniy 
th^  OrinQcos,  the  Mississippi  5, 
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WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  WITH  THEM? 

I  mean  those  boys  who  were  excused  to  go  home  be- 
fore  the  school  closed,  on  the  plea  that  their  parenti 
wanted  them,  but  went  to  "  Pond  Hill"  near  by,  and  spent 
the  afternoon  in  playing  at  ball.  What  would  you  do 
with  them  ?  Something  must  be  done.  Their  object  wa» 
to  evade  the  master's  authority  and  do  mischief!  Their 
crime  is  public'and  aggravating  and  he  can  no  longer  main- 
tain his  authority  if  this  offence  is  passed  over. 

I  will  first  state  what  was  done  with  these  boys,  and 
then  what  should  have  been  done  with  them. 

As  soon  as  the  master  discovered  the  trick,  he  dispatch- 
ed a  messenger  to  order  the  truants  to  return  immediate- 
ly to  the  school.  On  his  return,  the  insulting  answer  waa 
piMidy  announced,  "  Tell  the  master  to  mind  his  own 
business ;  we  toiU  not  come  back."  Tho  case  is  now 
much  more  complicated  and  difficult  to  manage.  Crime 
lias  been  added  to  crime  and  insult  to  insult.  The  master 
has  lost  all  power  to  control  tho  school  and  can  regain  it 
only  by  the  most  decisive  measures.  Tho  offenders  must 
be  subdued  and  rightful  authority  restored  and  acknowt 
edged.     How  was  this  down  in  the  case  before  us? 

The  boys  returned  the  next  morning,  prepared  for  any 
emergency.  They  had  discovered  that  their  teacher  was 
not  master  of  his  position  and  had  decided^to  test  his  ability 
to  govern  theia.  He  at  once  called  them  to  account ;  or- 
dered them  to  come  out  upon  the  floor  and  receive  the 
merited  chastisement.  A  fight  ensued  in  which  tho  boya 
were  likely  to  gain  tho  victory.  The  master,  in  his  des- 
peration, sent  for  tho  district  agent  (who  had  all  tite 
weight  and  dignity  of  a  side  Judge)  and  with  his  aid  suc^ 
ceeded  in  expelling  tho  rebels  from  tho  school.  The 
whole  neighborhood  were  in  commotion  and  tho  school 
well  nigh  broken  up.  Dis&'ensions  were  created  in  tba 
district  thc^t  lasted  many  years. 


1^  What  woidd  you  do  with  them  9 

What  now  should  have  been  done  with  these  boys  ?  In 
answering  this  question,  I  will   presume  that  the  skillful 
teacher  might  have  prevented  the  Jirat  act  of  disobedience. 
Had  he  so  managed  as  to  gain  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  pupils,  they  would  not  have  taken  advantage  of  him 
in  this  way.     He  failed  in  this  and  the  consequences  fol- 
lowed.    At  the  next  step,  also,  he  made  a  mistake.    The 
crime  was  committed  and  must  be  punished,  yet>  nothing 
was  gained  but  much  lost,  by  tempting  the  boys  to  com- 
mit still  another  crime.    It  was  bad  policy  to  order  them 
back  to  school  from   the  play-grounnd ;  better  to  have 
waived  the  whole  question  until  they  come  back   volun- 
tarily.   And  even  then,  I  should  not  have  rebuked  them 
publidy  at  first.    Treat  them  kindly,  watch  their  move- 
ments and  take  the  first  opportunity  to   see  them   aJxme. 
The  object  would  be  to  learn  their  motives  and  intentiona^ 
to  show  them  the  nature   and  tendency  of  their  conduct 
and  to  influence  them  to  respect  authority  and  do  right 
It  is  not  proposed  to  yield  any  thing  to  these  rebels,  nor 
to  settle  the  difficulty  privately  which  has  been  made  s» 
public.    I  would  simply  prepare  the  way  for  a  triumph- 
ant victory  by  a  little  pedagogical  strategy.     This  private 
interview,  if  properly  conducted,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  disarm   them  of  hostility,  and   restore  them  to  reason. 
They  are  then  prepared  to  submit  to  rightful  authority  and 
to  make  reparation  for  the   wrong  committed.    And  this 
must  be  done  without  any  abatement  or  further  delay.    I 
seldom  have  met  a  case,  in  twenty-five  years,  that  could 
not  be   successfully  managed  in  this  way.    To  prevent 
evil,  and  not  to  punish  wrong,  is  the  great  object  of  school 
discipline.     The  teacher  must  not  forget  this  truism,  nor 
fail  to  act  with  a  wise  reference  to  it.    But  if  recklessness 
will  not  yield  to  mild  severity,  it  must  be  crushed.    If  full 
satisfaction  for  public  insult,  could  not  be  secured  from  the 
rebel  boys  in  question,  in  the  way  proposed,  I  would  have 
tdken  it  on  the  spot  and  without  the  aid  of  a  school  agent, — 
Authority  on  the  one  hand,  must  secure  unqualified  obe- 
dience on  the  other.     Still,  judicious  management  will 
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generally  accomplish  more  than  blows.  And  the  teacher 
18  often  respoDPible  for  the  circumstances  which  rendM' 
sever  punishment  necessary.  ^  0. 


PASSING  AWAY, 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  22d  ult.,  there  came  over  the  trem« 
bling  wires,  '*  Lottie  is  djrlng  I''  Lottie  Parry^  now  Mrs.  Austin,  of 
Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  after  a  short  illness,  was  passing  away  from 
earth.    She  died  on  tlie  evening  of  that  day,  aged  19  years. 

It  is  fitting  in  view  of  the  relations  she  has  sustained  to  us,  that 
we  pause  to  shed  a  tear  of  grief  and  sympathy  over  her  grav« 
and  to  pay  a  tribute  to  her  memory.  Miss  Parry  was  for  years 
our  pupil  and  for  a  while,  an  assistant  Teacher ;  she  received  her 
Diploma  at  Glenwood,  last  July.  She  was  a  frequent  contributor 
Co  the  School  Journal  while  in  Brattleboro.  In  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Austin,  a  great  loss  has  been  sustained.  Her  scholarship,  higl^y 
ealtivated  taste,  and  artistic  skill,  had  secured  for  her  an  honorable 
position  among  her  associates ;  her  amiableness  and  fidelity  had 
endeared  her  to  her  teachers  and  school-mates ;  in  the  relations  of 
daughter,  sister  and  wife,  she  was  fondly  loved  and  cherished.  All 
mourn  her  loss,  and  may  all,  while  they  cherish  her  memory,  imi* 
tate  her  virtues. 

We  will  here  re-print  the  '^  Parting  Hymn"  written  by  Miss 
Parry,  for  the  Graduates  at  GranmUt^  two  years  ago.  The  lasl 
lour  lines  are  particularly  pathetic  and  beautiful.  O. 

Once  more  we  would  our  voices  join 

With  fnends  we  love  so  well, 
Though  now  the  music  of  our  song 

Is  sad  as  funeral  knell. 
We*re  sad  to  leave  a  place  so  dean 
And  freely  shed  the  bitter  tear ; 
Though  future  jojs  our  hearts  may  fill. 
These  friends  will  live  in  memory  stilL 

Here  we  have  spent  a  summer's  day, 

Unclouded  was  its  sky ; 
Its  sofl,  bright  sun  is  setting  now, 
I  The  parting  hour  draws  nigh, 
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And  like  yon  distant  bills  that  rise 

With  clear  blue  peaks  against  the  skies, 

Soft  tinted  with  the  sunset  ray, 

Afe  thoughts  of  that  departing  day. 

Now  while  the  twilight  lingers  still, 

Let  every  voice  unite, 
With  tearful  eyes  and  swelling  heart, 

To  sing  the  last  good  night ; 
And  when  that  glorious  moxning  dawns, 

For  which  the  weary  pilgrim  longs, 
May  we  be  there  the  strain  to  swell, 

AVhose  theme  shall  never  be  farewell. 


EDITOEIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

T£ikCniMG  GBAMMAR. 

We  have  published  several  excellent  essays  upon  the  methods 
of  teaching  Grammar,  but  there  is  little  danger  of  saying  too 
mach  upon  these  practical  subjects,  especially  as  each  writer  oc- 
cupies a  new  stand  point  and  presents  his  own  views. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  teaching  the 
book,  or  of  conducting  the  recitation,  but  to  make  some  suggestions 
of  a  more  general  character.  And  it  may  be  proper  first  to  en- 
quire, why  do  not  all  persons  who  learn  the  use  of  our  language, 
**  speak  and  write  it  correctly"  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  ;  they  are 
tavgJu  to  use  it  incorrectly.  Fahc  spitax  is  every  where  the  role  ; 
correct  grammar,  the  exception.  If  children  could  hear  nothing 
but  correct  language,  they  would  always  employ  it  correctly.  In 
that  c:  se,  the  study  of  grammar  would  be  necessary  only  to  per- 
fect the  scholar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Language.  He  would  then 
study  the  English,  as  the  good  grammarian  now  studies  the  Latin, 
Greek  or  German.  But  since  bad  grammar  is  the  common  lan- 
guage, three  quarters  of  tiie  1100  pages  in  Goold  Browns  **  Gram- 
mar of  Grammnr?,"  must  be  false  syntax  corrected.  Hence,  the 
teacher  who  would  succe:5srully  manuge  this  department,  must  give 
much  attention  to  the  language  used  in  his  school.  He  sliould  iu- 
fist  upon  correctness  in  all  the  rechations  and  intercourse  of  his 
pupils.     If  not  a  practical   grammarian  himself,  he  is  unfit  for  hi* 
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position.  If  he  is,  every  improper  sound,  accent,  pronounciation» 
or  ungrammaticul  or  unrhetorical  expression  uttered,  should  be 
publicly  corrected.  No  matter  whether  the  mistake  is  made  by 
teacher  or  pupil,  it  should  receive  attention.  But  how  can  this 
be  done  without  creating  confusion  and  irregularity  ?  Some  would 
adopt  a  plan  something  like  the  following.  Let  the  school  be  re- 
solved into  "a  committee  of  the  whole"  on  criticism  and  instructed 
to  mark  every  incorrect  expression  heard.  At  the  time  the  error 
is  noticed,  let  the  critic  raise  his  hand  and  when  the  teacher  shall 
indicate  his  readiness  to  hear,  let  him  say  "  Grammar/*^  The 
teacher  then  calls  for  tlie  correction  and  it  is  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  school.  In  this  way,  a  lively  interest  is  awakened  in 
every  mind  and  the  habit  of  correctly  using  our  language  is  formed. 
To  this  exercise  may  be  added  another  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  compositions.  In  every  school  in  the  land,  compositions 
should  be  required ;  not  only  from  those  who  have  grammar  as 
a  study,  but  from  all  who  Ciin  write  with  pencil  or  pen.  Now  let 
ftiree  or  four  of  these  compositions  be  read  each  day,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  school,  and  let  them  be  publicly  criticised.  Give  op- 
portunity for  all  to  suggest  corrections  in  the  reading,  spelling,  use 
of  capitals,  choice  of  words  and  style  of  the  composition.  These 
t»xercises  have  been  introduced  into  some  of  our  best  schools  and 
the  teachers  bear  testimony  to  their  practical  utility  and  import- 
ance. This  habit  of  criticism  should  bo  encouraged  in  all  depart- 
menta  of  study,  in  all  school  and  family  intercourse,  and  at  all 
times.  Let  the  teacher  often  call  uttention  to  the  more  marked 
examples  [of  bad  Grammar,  or  bad  Rhetoric,  selecting  some 
like  the  following. 

*'  Let  everi/  scholar  attend  to  tkeir  own  studies."  "  It  is  htm.* 
"  He  should  have  tcent  with  me."  "I  have  not  seen  her  ^Ai« twenty 
U«y#."  Curious  critics. liave  collect^  3iioh  examples  as  the  folbw- 
iiPiQi;,  as  errors  in  construetion,  or  piHiCtuation.  A  carpenter  makes 
this  charge  in  bis  accouni  book. 

»*\Johii  Brown,  '  I>r. 

To  lianging  four  gates  and  myself  $ix  haurs^  $1,60." 

A  Western  writer  describes  his  n£w  scbobl  house  as  having 
**  iwo  rooms  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  hundred  schoi'irs 
*p»6  above  another ,  and  two  §torie9  higkJ' 

A  clergyman  was  giving  an   account  of  the  sudden  d  ath  of  his 
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wife,  while  on  a  jouniej.  He  uaif  ^  I  rode  acroet  the  prmrie  w&b 
mj  beloved  wife  who  hm  now  gone  to  hesTon  in  a  boggj  wagon.' 
An  error  in  spelUng  and  panctnation  makes  the  following  note,  de» 
signed  to  be  read  in  church,  ridiculous.  ^  A  husband  having  goaa 
to  see  his  wife,  asks  the  prajen  of  Grod's  people  ibr  his  safe  re- 
turn." The  good  woman  designed  to  have  said,  ^  A  husband  bar- 
ing gone  to  sea,  his  wife  asks  the  prajers  of  God's  people  for  hk 
safe  return."  Another  who  was  iHustrating  before  his  ezcito4 
hearers  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  said,  ^  A  young 
in  my  neighborhood  died  veiy  suddenly  last  Sabbath,  while  I  \ 
preaching  the  gospel  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication*" 

But  we  design  only  to  call  attention  to  this  subject,  leaving  each 
teacher  to  practice  upon  our  suggestions  in  his  own  way* 

TuE  Epitaph.— >'  The  first  blood  of  the  Bevohition,"  saya  mat 
correspondent,  (on  page  ISO  of  this  number  ol  the  Journal)  ^ waa 
shed  in  Vermont,  and  the  crumbling  grave  stone  of  the  proC^^nar- 
tyr  to  American  liberty  may  still  be  seen  in  the  old  grave  yard  aft 
Westminister."  The  ^old  grave  stone,"  we  are  sorry  to  shy,  baa 
been  torn  away,  and  on  the  new  one  we  read  as  follows,  rsr&dlMft 
€t  literatim. 

In  Memoiy  of  William  French,  Son  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Frendli; 
Who  Was  Shot  at  Westminster,  March  ye  13tb,  I775,byth# 
hands  of  Cruel  Ministerial  tools  of  Georg  ye  8d ;  in  the  Goori 
house  at  a  11  a  Clock  at  Night ;  in  the  22d  year  of  his  Age." 

•<  Here  William  French  his  Body  lies. 

^  For  murder  his  Blood  for  vengence  cries. 

^  King  Georg  the  third  bis  Tory  crew 

^  tha  with  a  bawl  his  head  Shot  threw. 

'<  For  Liberty  and  hU  Countrys  Good. 

"« he  lost  his  Life  his  I>earest  blood." 


To  Teaghebs  Wantwo  Emplotmsitt.— The  An 
JSduciUional  Bureau^  561  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  vriU  register  Ike 
name  of  any  Teacher,  with  reference  to  securing  for  him  a  desini- 
ble  situation,  and  will  furnish  him  with  the  Vermont  School  Jimr 
nal  for  one  year,  on  receipt  of  il,00. 

Address  Smith,  Wilson  A  Co.,  as  above. 

Lewis'  Gtxhastic  Mohthlt  will  be  sent/r««  for  one  year^ 
lo  any  new  subscriber  ibr  oar  School  Journal  who  will  sendwi 
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Me  dollar,  and  to  anj  old  eabscriber  who  will  odd  50  cenU  to  hit 
Mbaeription  and  pojf  U. 

As  IT  aiiouLD  BB. — ^We  notice  that  all  thoee  towns  in  Yer- 
WMmt  which  refosed  to  elect  Superintendents  of  Schools,  hare 
chosen  amsiabUt  and  overu^rt  of  tk$  fpoor. 

Pebsohal.— Prot  Shedd  aceeftts  his  call  from  the  Brick 
Church  IB  New  Toric,  4o  be  colleapie  pastor  with  Rot.  Dr.  Spring. 
The  church  gains  a  most  Taloable  Christian  teacher,  and  (he  Semi* 
BBry  at  Andover,  loses  one  of  its  most  gifled  and  respected  instroo* 
tors,  and  whose  pkee  it  will  be  difficalt  to  fill 

GooLB  BBOW7f*8  Gramxars  which  have  been  published  bj 
8«  S.  ic  W.  Wood*  of  New  York*  are  henceforth  to  be  published 
bj  the  enterprising  firm,  Frederick  A.  Brown,  &  Co~  Boston.  So 
exceflent  a  Series  of  Books  will  doubtless  find  a  ready  sale  in  their 
haads*    See  notice  ia  our  AdTertiser. 

Tbaohbbs'  Institutbs  for  the  Counties  of  Windham,  Ben* 
aingtont  Rutland,  and  Addison,  will  be  held  as  follows : — ^Towna- 
hend,  June  3-4 ;  Manchester,  Joae  6-7 ;  East  Poultoey,  June 
liK41;  Shoreham*  June  lS-14.  The  Institutes  will  each  con* 
tinue  in  ttcsjtion  during  two  days*  commencing  at  9  o'clock  A.  M^ 
and  holding  during  the  day  and  ereniag.  Town  Superintendents 
ahould  see  that  Teachers  are  informeid  of  their  right  to  attend  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  urge  their  attendance. 

Our  Teachers  and  all  i  terested  in  the  eleTatioi  and  success  of 
our  schoolF,  have  a  det-p  interest  in  these  Institutes,  and  fshould,  if 
possible,  attend  tliem.  Never  more  than  now,  have  the  friends  of 
education  needed  the  in  piraiioa  of  such  gatherings. 

The  AMER1CA.K  Institutb  of  LiSTRUcriON  will  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  at  Hartford,  Ct,  somo^time  in  the  month  of  August. 
A  full  notice  of  the  arrangements  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  Jou]> 
nal  before  that  time. 

*  Mason  ic  Hamlik*s  Scuool  Habmonium  is  offered  for  the 
low  frioe  of  $80.  See  advertisement  on  cover  of  the  JuumaL 
A  specimen  instrument  may  be  seen  at  **  Glenwood  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary," 

A.  E.  Leavenworth,  A.  M.,  our  Associate  and  the  Principal 
of  Brattleboio  Academy,  has  enlisted  in  the  Vermont  9lh  Rcgi- 
meet.  His  school  has  been  suspended  for  the  summer.  If  Wash- 
i«fgton  is  really  in  daiger^  teachers  ought  to  consider  the  question 
in  what  way  they  can  best  serve  their  country,  in  the  school  roOBS 
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Report  on  the  Geology  of  Vermont.  Descriptive,  Theoretical, 
Economicnl  and  Scenographical ;  by  Edward  Hitchcock,  LL.  D., 
Albert  D.'  Hager,  A.  M.,  Edward  Hitclicock,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  and 
Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  A.  M.  Two  volumes  4to.  pp.  988,  with 
88  plates,  including  a  Geological  Map  of  the  State,  a  Map  of  the 
surfiice  Geology,  several  smaller  maps,  two  plates  of  Fossils,  sev- 
eral plates  of  Scenery,  and  numerous  wood  engravings.  Printed 
by  Ciaremont,  N.  H.,  Mjinufacuiring  Co.,  1861.  **These  two  hand- 
some, w<'ll  printed  and  well  i!Iu.-<trati»d  volumes,  are  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  'jeological  st'*ucture  and  economical  resources  of 
a  highly  intt  resting  and  difficult  ngion.  They  constitute  a  very 
Important  work  f«.r  whi  h  all  will  feel  thankful,  not  only  to  the 
excellent  geologists  who>'e  labors  are  recorded  therein,  but  also  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  whose  well  known  patriotic 
spirit  and  love  of  advancement,  science  i<  now  indebted  for  a 
Taluable  and  most  ^  elcome  contribution.**  Thus  opens  a  long, 
critically  scientific  and  highly  complimentary  review  of  this  elal>o- 
rate  report,  in  the  May  number  of  the  American  Journal  (f  Sci- 
ence and  Art  noticed  below.  We  r^fer  our  Headers  to  that  report, 
and  more  properly  to  the  work  it-elf,  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
fbnnd  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  in  <*ach  town.  It  is  a  monument 
to  the  indefatigable  and  persevering  patience  and  industry  of  our 
fellow  citizen,  A.  D.  Hager,  A.  M.,  to  whose  persistent  zeal  its 
publication  in  the  highest  style  of  the  ty pograjdiical  art,  is  largely 
due.  Of  it  every  Vermonier  has  reason  to  be  proud  and  should 
arm  to  possess  a  copy,  both  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  to  assist  in 
remunerating  Prof.  I  lager  for  the  large  pecuniary  risk  he  has  in- 
curred in  its  publication  in  its  ]  ie>«iit  form.  Copies  of  the  report 
may  be  proeurVd  by  addressing  A.  I).  I!.i;:er,  Procior>vilIe,  Vt. 

The  Vermont  Qaarterlg  G<tzt'fteer.  a  Historical  MairMzne,  embrac- 
ing a  digest  of  the  history  of  each  town,  eivil.  educational,  relig- 
ious, geological  and  literary.  Teru.s  ;  twevfy-fve  ceuls  per  num- 
ber. Edited  and  f)ub  ished  by  Miss  Abhy  "Maria  rienienway,  Lud- 
low. This  numbt^r  embr.\ces  the.  t'oncliision  of  Bennijigton  County 
and  a  portion  of  Caledonia  County.     Miss    nem<Mi\vay    is  doing 
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a  valuable  work  for  posterity,  and  ought  to  be  more  heartily  sec- 
onded than  she  has  hitherto  been.  Every  family  should  have  H 
copy.  The  work  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  of  per- 
sonal value  to  every  Vermonter  who  would  acquaint  himself  w^Jth 
the  early  history  of  his  state. 

First  Lessons  in  Mechanics  with  Practical  ApplicationB,  de^ 
Mgned  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  W.  E.  Worlhen.  Pabliched  by 
C.  Appleton  and  Co ,  New  York.  This  is  a  small  octavo  of  192 
pp.  It  contains  thirty-sijc  lessons — illustrative  of  the  simple  me- 
chanical powers,  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  center 
of  gravity,  mechanical  work,  animal  powers,  water  power,  gravi- 
ty, steam  engine,  geerin<;,  niai-hines,  fV*ietion,  etc.  Its  author  aim« 
to  bring  his  work  to  the  comprehensioB  of  the  pupils  ki  our  com* 
nion  schools.  The  hmgua^'  is  simple  and  extensive  use  is  made 
of  pictorial  Illustrations. 

New  3ngland€r, — This  Quarterly  for  April  presents  a  rich  table 
of  contenls,  viz :  Review  of  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization, 
Congress  and  the  Territories,  Conscience  as  Contrasted  with  the 
Discursive  Reason,  The  Test-Hour  of  Popular  Liberty  and  Re- 
publican Government,  Is  the  Doctrine  of  Annihilation  Taught  in 
tlie  Scriptures?  Review  of  "  Spare  Hours,*'  The  Princeton  Review 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Squier,  GoHwin  Smith  and  the  Bampton  LectorWl 
for  1858,  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Professor  William  A.  Larned, 
Noah's  Prophecy:  '^  Cursed  be  Canaan,"  Notices  of  Books. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art  for  May  containtiy 
-^Remarks  on  Period  of  EleTation  of  Mountain  Ranges  at  sonrce 
o[  the  Missouri  River,  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Wax  of 
the  Myrica  Cerifera,  Action  of  Sulphur  and  Phosphorua 
Groups  on  Solutions  of  Metals,  Account  of  two  Meteoric  Fireballs 
ci  August  2d  and  6th  1860,  On  Orthite  from  Swampscot,  Mass.; 
New  Metal  in  Oregon,  Methylamine,  On  Prof.  Hall's  Clain  of 
Priority  in  the  Determination  of  the  Age  of  the  Red  Sandrock 
Series  of  Vermont,  Influence  of  Diffraction  upon  Microscopic 
Vision,  Discovery  of  Microscopic  Organisms  in  the  Selicious  Nod- 
nles  of  the  Paleozoic  Rocks  of  New  York,  Colorado  River  of  ihe 
West,  Enumeration  of  the  Plai)ts  of  Dr.  Parry's  Collection  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  1861,  Scientific  Intelligence. 

The  several  monthlies  for  June  are  promptly  at  hand,  as  follows : 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  is  as  usual,  richly  freighted 
with    good     things.        Every    patriot  should  read    this    and 
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ne  OonUn^nUd  MonUdy.  both  of  whiirh  aim  not  onlj  to  excel  in 
Kterature,  but  also  to  give  the  views  of  our  best  statesmen  upoa 
matters  of  politicul  and  national  interest. 

Jfarper*$  Magazine, — The  illustrated  articles  are,  Broadwap 
A  Congerous  Journey,  The  Catawissia  Railroad,  and  Rough  Riding 
Down  South.  We  notice  bej^iden,  George  Bancroft,  and  Burr^t 
Conspiracj.  The  other  articles  are  good.  The  Weekly  is  rich 
as  usual.  A  good  time  to  subscribe,  as  this  number  commences  * 
new  Tolume. 

Gode}f$  Ladiei  Book, — ^Tho  ladies  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
this  favorite  Periodical  is  as  good  as  ever,  and,  if  possible,  a  little 
better. 

Arthurs  Borne  Journal  and  The  Borne  Monthly  should  find  m 
welcome  in  every  family.  Their  pages  are  instructive  and  char* 
acteriEed  by  a  high-toned  morality. 

Peter$aH*$  Ladies'  National  Magazine  has  its  nsual  varie^— > 
Engravings,  Fashion  Plate^  Stories,  Patterns,  Receipts,  etc. 

Music  from  Horace  Waters,  Broadway,  New  York^ — Better 
times  are  coming  I  Where  Liberty  dwells  there  is  my  country.  These 
are  spirited  patriotic  songs.  The  first  is  a  resume  in  eight  stanzas, 
of  the  result  of  the  war  thus  far,  niost  happily  alluding  therein  to 
our  principal  Generals. 

We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  public  docnm^iti 
from  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  of  Mass.,  and  Judge  CoUamer  and 
Justm  S.  Morrillt  of  this  SRtte.  We  have  also  received  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Chicago,  BL,  1861 ; 
the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  -.  he  Board  of  Education  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.;  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schoob 
of  Conn.,  May  18C2. 

Report  or  Supbrhttendbnt  or  ScaooLs,  Bbattleboro. 
«— This  is  a  neatly  printed  and  ably  written  document,  and  worthy 
of  perusal  by  all  who  may  have  access  to  it.  The  Superintendeni 
H.  A.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  has  been  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  m 
popular  school  in  New  York,  and,  having  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession,  is  devoting  himself  with  untiring  zeal  to 
the  improvement  of  the  schoob  in  his  adopted  town.  The  Graded 
School  in  the  East  Village  has  been  throughly  renovated.  Strict 
regulations  have  been  adopted,  scholars  tardy  or  absent  a  limited 
number  of  times  without  satisfactory  caurte,  are  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  the  school  the  remainder  of  the  current  term.  A 
regular  coarse  of  study  has  been  prescribed,  assigning  certain 
studies  to  each  term.  The  schools  of  the  town  are  represented  to 
be,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Heads  of  Fami- 
lies, 586 ;  children  of  school  age,  997  ;  pupils  registered,  782  i 
weeks  taught  by  males,  71;  by  females,  448;  rchool  expenses, 
$8,721,41;  public  mo.iey,  1 1,^92,98;  raised  on  grand  list  or 
scholar,  $2,328,48. 
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LACK  OP  DISCIPLINE. 

"More  schools  in  Vermont  fail,  or  are  broken  up,  from 
want  of  discipline  than  from  all  other  causes  combined.'* 
So  said  Secretary  Adams  before  Windham  County  Insti- 
tute at  Townsend,  a  few  days  since.  No  other  man  in  the 
State  has  had  so  good  an  opportunity  to  judge.  During 
these  six  years,  he  has  lived  among  our  schools,  as  a  trav- 
eller amid  the  Catacombs  of  Some.  He  found  them  al- 
most  as  lifeless  as  the  mummies  of  those  tombs,  and  in  at- 
tempting the  work  of  their  resurrection,  he  has  accurately 
observed  all  the  agencies  employed  and  marked  the  bin' 
drances  and  failures  that  have  come  in  his  way. 

'•  Lack  of  discipline  "  is  a  radical  defect  in  our  schools. 
It  seems  appropriate,  therefore^  to  enquire  the  causes  and 
the  cure. 

One  important  cause  of  defective  discipline  in  the 
achool  is  the  want  of  government  in  the  family.  Children 
who  rule  at  home,  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  authority  at 
school.  And  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  par- 
ents to  interfere  with  school  discipline.  They  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  their  children,  censure  the  teacher  in 
their  presence,  and  thus  encourage  a  spirit  of  rebellion. 
And  when  submission  and  obedience  are  insisted  on  by 
the  master,  they  either  remove  their  children  from  the 
school,  or  aid  them  in  resisting  his  authority.  And  do 
not  the  ckUdrwi  rule  in  a  majority  of  the  &milieB  in  Ver. 
mont  ? 
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Another  cause  of  defective  school  government  is  found 
in  the  natural  inability  of  many  teachers  to  command  re- 
spect and  exercise  authority.  The  poet  is  bom  such  ;  so 
are  all  really  efficient  school  masters.  A  good  disciplin. 
arian  cannot  be  made.  He  may  be  improved^  but  if  he 
has  not  the  natural  talent,  education  can  never  supply  the 
deficiency.  France  had  but  one  Napoleon,  and  even 
America  has  a  thousand  Qredeya  to  one  McOledan.  And 
how  many  are  the  'instances  in  our  schools  where  the 
teacher  lacks  that  energy,  life  and  power  which  give  him 
the  ability  to  control.  He  may  be  a  good  scholar  and  a 
good  instructor,  but  he  lacks  authority.  Alas  I  when  wo 
have  said  this,  we  have  pronounced  our  pedagogue  unfit 
for  his  position.  It  matters  little  what  other  excellent 
qualities  he  possesses  ;  if  he  cannot  govern,  his  school  is 
comparatively  worthless.  There  cannot  be  efi*ective  study 
and  thorough  mental  discipline  in  a  disorderly  school- 
room. 

Still  another  fruitful  cause  of  defective  discipline,  is  the 
frequent  change  of  teachers. 

In  most  of  our  district  schools  and  many  of  our  acade- 
mies, the  teachers  are  changed  as  often  as  twice  a  year. 
The  result  is,  no  well  digested  plan  for  the  management 
of  the  school  can  be  carried  out.  If  a  good  disciplin- 
arian has  been  employed,  he  has  no  more  than  time  to  per- 
fect his  system  and  secure  uniform  good  order,  before  he 
must  leave  the  school. 

The  next  incumbent  either  destroys  all  that  his  prede- 
cessor has  done  or  adopts  a  new  method  to  secure  the 
same  object.  In  either  case,  the  end  in  view  is  defeated 
by  this  constant  change.  In  this  way,  the  efficient  noaster 
is  shorn  of  his  ability  and  the  poor  one  is  allowed  to  do 
all  the  mischief  that  the  time  will  allow. 

And  frequently,  lack  of  discipline  results  from  want  of 
interest  in  the  duties  of  the  school. 

The  teacher  has  ability,  it  may  be,  and  would  do  well 
if  teaching  was  his  business.    But  he  is  engaged  only  for 
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a  tenn  and  has  no  love  for  his  employment.  His  thoughts 
and  time  are  chiefly  occupied  in  his  studies  at  the  Acade« 
my.  College,  or  in  some  Profession.  The  school  is  of 
secondary  importance  -,  a  mere  matter  of  '^  dollars  and 
cents"  to  him.  And  this  lack  of  interest  engenders  lack 
of  discipline  and  renders  the  school  comparatively  useless. 
If  the  amount  of  money  that  is  annually  wasted  in  Ver- 
mont upon  this  class  of  teachers,  could  be  saved,  it  would 
well  nigh  pay  our  war  tax  during  this  infernal  rebellion. 
If  the  time  thus  worse  than  wasted  by  our  children  could 
be  well  employed,  they  would  be  much  better  fitted  for 
the  positions  and  responsibilities  that  await  them  in  ma- 
ture life. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  admitted  evil  ? 

First,  let  special  efforts  be  made  to  diffuse  correct  views 
of  family  and  school  government  among  the  people.  Let 
the  Pulpit,  the  Press  and  the  public  Lecturer  speak  out 
on  this  subject,  until  parents  shall  learn  not  only  to  gov- 
ern their  households,  but  also  to  sustain  the  authority  of 
the  Teacher. 

Let  a  different  method  be  adopted  by  town  Superin- 
tendents in  the  examination  of  Teachers,  and  granting 
licenses.  No  man  can  judge  correctly  as  to  their  qualifi- 
cations simply  by  a  private  examination.  He  must  visit 
the  school,  and  there  test  the  master's  ability  to  manage 
and  control  his  pupils.  Let  the  license  be  withheld,  un- 
til he  has  proved  his  competency  by  trial  in  the  school- 
room. And  if  lack  of  discipline  is  a  natural  and  promi- 
nent defect,  let  him  be  at  once  removed  by  the  proper 
authority,  and  a  competent  person  employed  to  fill  his 
place.  Where  we  cannot  have  well  managed  schools,  we 
had  better  have  none  at  all ;  for  an  ungovemed  school  ie 
an  absolute  evil. 

Frequent  changes  in  teachers  can  be  avoided  only  by 
elevating  the  calling ;  by  making  it  a  Profession  to  ba 
sustained  and  remunerated  as  its  importance  demands. 
When  it  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  entering  the 
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scbool-room  as  teacher  that  the  candidate  has  been  pr0-^ 
fesaiondUf/  educated;  and  when  suitable  compensation  is 
offered  for  such  servicesi  then  and  not  tiU  then,  will  this 
instability  and  inefficiency  in  our  schools,  give  place  to 
permanency  and  thorough  discipline.  Then  will  the  in- 
competent and  time  serving  seek  some  other  employ- 
ment, and  every  true  friend  of  education  will  rejoice. 
Quackery  should  never  be  tolerated  f  whether  in  Medicine, 
Law,  or  SchooUeeqnng.  0. 


THE  SISAGANS  OP  ARMENIA. 

Our  remote  ancestors,  before  they  left  their  Asiatic 
home  and  emigrated  into  Europe,  are  thought^by  some,  to 
have  occupied  a  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia  * 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that,  in  examining  Ancieni 
Armenian  history,  we  find  some  apparent  confirmation  oi 
this  opinion.  The  people,  who  were  called  Sisagans  among 
the  Armenians,  were  probably  the  same  as  the  Sacsd  cf 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  We  find  them  occupying  precisely 
the  same  locality,  and  distinguished  by  many  of  the  same 
characteristics. 

The  Sisagans  of  Armenian  history  were  the  descendants 
of  one  Sisaag,  or  ^wac^  who  lived  about  1800  years  before 
Christ,  and  who  was  the  ninth  in  descent  from  Noah,  in 
the  line  of  Japhet  and  Oomer.  This  ancestor  is  described 
as  a  prince  distinguished  for  his  nobility  of  character, 
strength,  beauty,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  His 
territory  embraced  all  that  region  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  ancient  Armenian  kingdom,  between  the  riv- 
ers Kur  or  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes,  and  extending  west 
beyond  the  sea  of  Oelam  or  Kegham,  named  from  the  father 
of  Sissag.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful 
provinces  of  Central  Asia,  abounding  in  every  variety  of 
exoellent  fruit  and  grain.  The  scenery  of  the  northern  and 
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eastern  portions  was  the  grandest  possible,  traversed  bj  ir. 
regular  mountaio  chains,  full  of  dark  ravines,  deep  gorges 
and  excavated  caverns,  and  on  whose  summits  stood  many 
a  frowning  castle,  strongholds  of  a  brave  and  warlike  peo 
pie. 

It  is  said  that  Sissag,  on  receiving  this  country  from  his 
father,  covered  the  whole  face  of  it  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sisagan.  It  is  also  some- 
times called  Seuni  or  Sani,  and  from  these  two  appella- 
tions the  inhabitants  took  the  names  Sisagans  and  Sunia. 
One  ancient  writer  says,  that  Sissag  gave  to  the  country 
the  name  of  Siini,  but  that  the  Persians  called  it  after- 
wards Sisagan.  It  was  also  called  by  the  Armenians 
Sacasdan,  or  the  province  of  the  Sacas,  and  answers^  to 
the  Sacassene  of  Strabo,  and  to  the  Syracene  and  Sacapene 
of  Ptolemy.  Turner,  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
says,  the  word  Saxon  is  probably  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Sakairsuna,  or  the  sons  of  the  Sakai.  What  reason  Turner 
had  to  translate  9wuij  as  from  the  Saxon,  by  the  word 
Mons,  does  not  appear.  It  is  quite  as  probable  that  the  Sa- 
kai were  called  Sakaisuna  from  the  fact  that  they  lived  in 
the  province  of  Bunij  and  if  so,  the  Armenians  must  have 
first  conferred  upon  our  ancestors  the  appellation  by 
which  we  are  to-day  distinguished.  They  would  natu- 
rally speak  of  the  Sacas,  as  the  Sacas  of  Suni. 

These  Sisagans,  or  Sacas,  according  to  Armenian  history, 
were  very  powerful  more  than  1700  B.  C,  and  were  fre- 
quently allied  to  the  Armenians  in  their  conflicts  with 
Assyria,  with  Babylonia,  and  in  later  times  with  the  Medes. 
In  the  second  century  before  our  era,  when  Arsaces  es- 
tablished the  renowned  Parthian  kingdom  of  the  East, 
and  extended  his  conquest  over  Armenia ;  he  formed,  of 
the  country  occupied  by  the  posterity  of  Sissag,  one  great 
principality,  sometimes  called  Sisagan,  and  sometimes 
Suni.  This  sovereignty  was  during  a  long  period,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  which  existed  in  Armenia  in  ancient 
times.    It  is  said  the  Parthian    king  chose  distinguished 
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men  from  the  race  of  Sissag,  whom  he  made  sovereigns  of 
this  country.  And  he  is  said  also  to  have  done  this,  be- 
canse  he  had  learned  from  historj,  oi  the  ancient  renown 
and  valor  of  this  people.  These  Sisagan  rnles  made  al- 
liances  bj  marriage  with  the  Parthian  royal  families,  and 
were  regarded  as  independent  princes. 

If  we  are  not  able  clearly  to  identify  these  Sisagans 
with  the  Sakai  or  Sacae,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  Sax- 
ons of  the  East,  we  can,  at  least,  trace  many  striking 
resemblances.  Some  further  notices  of  this  people  may 
be  given  in  a  future  number.  w.  c.  w. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  FAMILIAR  HYMN  IN  LATIN. 

TRAITSLATED    BT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


ORIGINAL. 

Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myeelf  in  thee  I 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood 
From  thy  riyen  side  which  flowed* 
Be  of  An  the  double  curci 
Cleanse  me  from  its  gnilt  and  power. 

Not  the  labour  of  my  hands 
Can  fulfil  thy  law's  demands ; 
Could  my  leal  no  respite  know. 
Could  my  tears  forerer  flow, 
All  for  sin  could  not  atone  ! 
Thou  must  saye,  and  thou  alone. 

Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring ; 
Simply  to  thy  Cross  I  cling ; 
Naked,  come  to  thee  for  dress ; 
Helpless,  look  to  thee  for  grace ; 
Foul,  I  to  the  fountain  fly ; 
Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die ! 

"While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breathy 
When  my  eyelids  close  in  death. 
When  I  soar  to  worlds  unknown. 
See  thee  on  thy  judgment  throne. 
Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee  I 


TRANSLATON. 

Jesus,  pro  me  perforatus, 
Condar  intra  tuum  latus ! 
Tu  per  lympham  profluentem» 
Tu  per  sanguinem  tepentem. 
In  peccata  mi  redunda, 
ToUe  culpam,  sordes  munda. 

Coram  te  nee  Justus  forem» 
Quamvis,  tota  yi  laborem, 
Nee  si  fide  nunquam  cesso» 
Fletu  stillans  indefesso : 
Tibi  soli  tantum  munus ; 
Salra  me,  Salvator  unus. 

Nil  in  manu  mecum  fero, 

Sed  me  Tersus  ciucem  gero ; 

Vestimenta  nudus  cro, 

Opem  debilis  imploro ; 

Fontem  Christi  quaere'  immimdiVy 

Nisi  laTcs,  moribundus. 

Dum  hos  artus  yita  regit ; 
Quando  nox  ^epulchro  tegit ; 
Mortuos  cum  stare  jubes, 
Sedens  Judex  inter  nubes  ; 
Jesus,  pro  me  perforatus, 
Condar  intra  tuum  latus ! 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

NUVBBRB  lY.      THBIB  FURNISHING. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  previous  articles,  it  is  in 
point  to  notice  the  proper  furnishing  of  the  school-room. 
In  this,  no  reference  is  made  to  those  fixtures,  which  are 
primarily  adapted  to  promote  the  bodily  comfort  and  health 
of  the  child.  The  important  relation  of  such  famiture  to 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  young ;  also  its  adaptation 
as  a  means  to  a  higher  end,  involving  intellectual  and 
moral  considerations;  and  thus  the  desirableness  that 
each  school  house  should  be  famished  with  becoming 
seats,  desks  and  ther  like ;  these  are  points  which  have 
been  already  noticed.  Atten^on  is  now  called  to  that  ap- 
paratus and  to  those  helps,  which,  as  pertaining  directly  to 
the  education  of  the  mind  and  heart,  have  in  view  the 
clear  elucidation  of  the  branches  taught  and  the  genial 
unfolding  of  the  powers  exercised.  In  order  to  such  a 
result,  our  school-houses  need  a  furnishing  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  A  part  of  it  should  be  intellectual  in  its  bearing, 
having  as  its  aim,  the  visible  presentation  of  the  truth  in- 
volved in  the  branches  taught — an  outward  exhibition  of 
the  several  points,  which  are  constantly  coming  up  in  the 
subjects  under  consideration.  It  may,  then,  be  well  to 
devote  a  few  moments  to  the  rapid  survey  of  a  portion  «f 
the  helps  now  brought  into  view. 

Among  these  perhaps  none  is  more  important,  (though 
it  has  to  a  great  extent  failed  to  be  duly  prized,)  than  a 
chart  of  the  phonetic  dements  of  the  English  alphabet. — 
This  is  desirable  as  assisting  the  child,  through  the  guid- 
ance of  a  judicious  teacher,  to  attain  in  his  daily  speech 
to  a  clear,  distinct  and  correct  articulation.  Few  are  so 
thoroughly  masters  of  the  sounds  of  their  native  language, 
simple  and  combined,  as  always  to  express  them  with 
propriety.    How  seldom,  indeed,  do  any  of  us  rightly 
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ennnciate  the  words  of  our  mother  toDgne,  though  we  uwe 
them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  benefit  derived 
from  the  early  and  combined  employment  of  such  a  chart, 
has  as  yet  scarcely  begun  to  be  appreciated  by  many^ 
since  they  have  not  become  sensibly  aware  of  the  great 
defects  generally  prevailing  in  this  particular.  They  have 
also  failed  duly  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  instructioiv 
insomuch  as  they  have  never  witnessed  the  marked  im- 
provement which  may  be  easily  made  by  an  entire  school^ 
or  by  large  classes  in  it,  from  the  devotion  of  a  few  mo- 
ments once,  or  several  times,  a  day  to  exercises  of  this 
character. 

There  is  a  second  aid,  the  Uackbcard,  of  which  no 
school-room  should  be  destitute.  Its  use  a  few  years  ago, 
was  as  generally  decried,  as  that  of  «ny  of  the  imj^-ove^ 
meuts  more  recently  introduced,  and  often  objected  to  m 
innovations.  All,  however,  or  nearly  all,  have  now  codm 
to  acknowledge  its  importance,  and  to  regard  it  as  india* 
pensable.  And  we  may  readily  see  that  this  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  the  usefulness  of  the  article  in  question  is  cor- 
rect, since  it  enables  the  teacher,  or  a  pupil,  to  exhibit  a 
proposed  process  to  an  entire  class,  or  to  the  whole  school 
at  once,  and  thus  without  loss  of  time.  Indeed,  if  the 
black-board  be  looked  at  merely  in  the  light  of  economjr, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  An  explanation,  or  an  illustra* 
tion,  given  by  this  means  to  a  class  of  twenty,  may  be  more 
readily  apprehended,  and  afford  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
subject  in  hand,  than  the  same  repeated  to  each  separately 
on  the  slate  as  many  times  as  there  are  individuals.  Thus, 
in  this  single  instance,  we  discover  a  large  gain ;  the  minds 
of  all  are  in  a  way  to  he  vigorously  called  out  in  unisom 
and  sympathy  with  each  other — a  matter  of  no  slight  mo- 
ment — while  there  is  a  saving  of  some  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  instructor's  time,  either  for  a  more  thorough  exhi- 
bition  of  the  topic  under  consideration,  or  for  other  duties. 

A  chart  of  geometrical  ouUinea  furnishes  another  help  of 
no  small  importance^.    Instead  of  this,  actual  blocks  of 
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wood  of  the  reqaired  sizes  and  shapes  may  be  used.  All 
the  more  common  mathematical  forms  in  space,  with  which 
we  are  wont  often  to  meet,  may  be  advantageously  exhib> 
ited  to  the  eye  of  the  child.  There  should  be  before  him 
yisible  representations  of  triangW,  squares  and  circles^ 
of  pyramids,  cubes  and  spheres,  of  cones,  cylinders  and 
prisms,  as  well  as  of  all  other  and  kindred  forms,  with 
which  he  needs  early  to  become  acquainted.  The  influ- 
ence exerted  by  such  representations,  especially  if  there 
be  a  competent  teacher  to  guide  the  pupil,  is  very  saluta- 
ry and  of  incalculable  benefit.  Brief  exercises  in  drawing 
the  several  figures,  thus  brought  to  view,  on  the  black- 
board or  on  paper,  not  only  make  him  familiar  with  their 
names,  relations  and  proportions,  but  also  impart  a  power 
and  skill  which  are  of  lasting  value.  There  is  in  this  way 
gained  an  education  of  the  eye,  as  to  the  forms  and  di. 
Mansions  of  objects,  from  the  lack  of  which  many  in  every 
oommunity  are  left  unfitted  to  become  skilful  workmen  in 
the  various  mechanical  arts.  Such  knowledge  is  also  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  mastery  of  several  higher 
branches,  which  will  subsequently  engage  the  attention 
of  a  portion,  at  least,  in  every  school. 

Thus  have  been  noticed  a  fetv  points,  which  are  deemed 
important  in  the  furnishing  of  our  school-houses.  With- 
out these  aids,  much  is  wanting  which  is  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  highest  interests  of  the  rising  generation. — ^ 
There  is,  however,  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  schools,  a 
peculiar  lack  of  appropriate  apparatus  of  some  of  the 
kinds  specified. 

Indeed,  there  is  often  an  almost  utter  deficiency,  if  not 
in  all,  yet  in  most  of  those  helps  to  knowledge,  which  ad- 
dress the  outward  senses  in  the  way  already  indicated. 
And  it  is  now  high  time  that  these  should  be  no  longer 
neglected  or  discarded,  simply  on  the  ground  that  our 
fiithers  got  along  without  them.  They  also  micceeded  in 
gaining  a  livelihood,  without  steamboats  and  railways, 
without  mowers  and  reapers — improvei^ents,  with  uone 
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of  which  should  we  wish  to  dispense.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
fact  that  good  facilities  €or  education  were  enjoyed  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago.  Equally  true  is  it  that  those 
then  made  use  of,  were  not  perfect ;  and  we  may  infer 
that  the  means  of  instruction  at  this  day  employed  are  as 
susceptible  of  improvement,  as  hoes  and  pitchforks  and 
various  other  implements  of  husbandry.  Pew,  if  any^ 
competent  instructors  now  fail  to  see,  at  least  in  part,  the 
desirableness  of  a  more  thorough  furnishing  of  our  com- 
mon school-rooms  with  the  means  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful elucidation  of  the  several  different  branches  taught,  or 
which  ought  to  be  taught,  in  every  district,  as  occasion 
requires.  And  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  these  and 
similar  convictions  will  soon  become  more  general.  While 
all  unnecessary  changes,  and  every  temptation  to  undue 
liaste,  should  be  avoided,  we  may  certainly  look  with  joy 
for  the  time,  v»heu  not  only  teachers,  but  also  parents  and 
all  in  every  neighborhood,  will  see  this  matter  under  a 
broader  view,  and  in  a  clearer  light.  P. 

Erratum  in  No.  Ill;  page  132,  line  1st.,  instead  of  in- 
quiry,  read  injury. 


THE  OLD  FERULE. 

BT   B.   P.    SHILLABER. 

Grim  relic  of  a  distant  time, 
More  interesting  than  sublime  ! 
Thou'rt  fitting  subject  for  my  rhyme, 

And  touch's t  me  queerly  ; 
Unlike  the  touch  that  youthful  crime 

Provoked  severely. 

It  was  a  dark  and  fearful  day 

When  thou  held'st  sovereign  rule  and  sway, 

And  all  Humanity  might  say 

Could  not  avert 
The  doom  that  brought  thee  into  play, 

And  wrouj^ht  us  hurt ! 
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Ah,  Solomon  I  that  dogma  wild 
Of  sparing  rod  and  spoiling  child, 
Has  long  thj  reputation  soiled. 

And  few  defend  it ; 
Our  teachers  draw  it  far  more  mild, 

And  strive  to  mend  it. 

O,  bitter  were  the  blows  and  whacks 
That  fell  on  our  delinquent  backs, 
When,  varying  from  moral  tracks, 

In  youthful  error, 
Thou  madest  our  stubborn  nerves  relax 

With  direst  terror. 

I  know  'twas  urged  that  our  own  good 
Dwelt  in  the  tingle  of  the  wood 
That  scored  us  as  we  trembling  stood, 

And  couldn't  flee  it ; 
But  I  confess  I  never  could 

Exactly  see  it. 

The  smothered  wrath  at  every  stroke 
Was  keenly  felt  though  never  spoke, 
And  twenty  devils  rampant  broke 

For  one  subdued, 
And  all  discordances  awoke — 

A  fiendish  brood. 

And  impish  trick  and  vengeful  spite 
Essayed  with  all  their  skill  and  might 
To  make  the  balance  poise  ariglit ; 

And  hate,  sharp-wilted, 
Ne'er  left  occasion,  day  or  night. 

To  pass  omitted. 

I  see  it  now  : — the  whittled  doors. 

The  window  panes  smashed  in  by  scores. 

The  desecrated  classic  floors, 

The  benches  leveled. 
The  streaming  ink  from  murky  pores 

The  books  bedeviled. 

Small  reyerence  for  Learning's  famo, 
For  master's  toil  of  nerv^  anci  brain. 
They  saw  Instruction  marred  with  pain, 

And  Alma  Mater 
Was  thought  of  only  by  the  train 

To  deprecate  her. 
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'Tis  strange  to  have  thee  in  my  grasp; 
Mj  fingers  round  thj  handle  clasp, 
No  sense  of  pain  mj  feelings  rasp, 

As  last  I  knew  tliee ; 
Then  thou  didst  pting  me  like  an  asp, 

Foul  shame  unto  thee  ! 

But  gentler  moods  suggest  the  thought — 
That  still  thine  office,  anguish-fraught, 
For  our  hest  good,  unselfish,  wrought, 

Had  we  but  known  it, 
And  we,  with  grateful  spirit,  ought 

To  freely  own  it. 

Perhaps — ^but  I  am  glad  at  heart 

That  thou  no  more  bear'st  sovereign  part 

In  helping  on  Instruction's  art 

By  terror's  rule — 
That  other  modes  will  prompt  the  smart 

Than  thee  in  school. 

Thanks,  old  rt^minder  of  the  past,. 
For  this  brief  vUion  backward  cast ; 
"We  measure  progress  to  contrast 

Times  far  and  near, 
Rejoiced  on  summing  up  at  last, 

We're  not  arrear. 

Boston  Saturday  Gazette^ 


PRACTICAL  TEACHING. 

NUMBER  TWO. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article,  to  point  out  a  few 
prominent  errors  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  too  frequent- 
ly adopted  in  our  common  schools.  This  is  not  done  in 
a  spirit  of  fault  fiuding,  but  with  the  desire  to  awaken  the 
careful  attention  of  teachers,  in  the  hope,  that,  should  I 
chance  to  present  any  new  ideas,  tliey  may  be  adopted 
and  used  to  the  advantage  of  those  for  whom  we  daily 
labor.  So  common  are  mistakes  in  every  calling,  they 
form  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  From  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  cabinet,  as  well  as  in  his  diplomatic  relations, 
through  all  the  routine  of  military  aflFairs,  and  in  all  those 
active  operations  which  so  intimately  concern  our  destiny 
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as  a  pdople,  errors  are  of  very  freqnent  occurrence  and 
are  often  attended  with  fearfnl  results.  Must  we  not  then 
expect  to  find  them  in  the  qniet,  nnpretending  school* 
room  ?  Perhaps  they  may  not  be  so  speedy  and  effective 
in  their  results,  yet  they  exert  a  silent  and  by  no  means 
powerless  influence.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  they  do 
exist ;  we  only  wonder  there  are  so  few ;  for,  while  the 
people  demand  a  thorough  preparation  for  all  other  pro- 
fessions, no  such  demand  is  made  upon  teachers,  and  our 
Legislature « makes  but  limited  provisions  whereby  they 
may  be  trained,  and  in  some  measure  prepared  for  their 
important  mission.  Consequently  the  education  for  this 
particular  calling  must  be  acquired  mostly  by  practice 
and  observation.  Seeing  then  that  other  means  are  de- 
nied us,  we  must  patiently  labor,  and  by  interchange  of 
thoughts,  plans  and  purposes,  endeavor  to  reach,  though 
after  long  and  continued  exertion,  that  standard  of  exceK 
lence,  which  it  would  seem,  under  a  more  liberal  legisla- 
tion might  be  much  sooner  attained. 

With  this  end  in  view,  permit  me  to  mention  a  few  of 
these  mistakes  as  they  have  presented  themselves  in  my 
own  experience  and  in  a  very  limited  observation  of  that 
of  others.  I  will  first  refer  to  Reading  and  Spelling — the 
ground  work  of  all  true  and  genuine  education.  The 
first  error  is,  in  too  many  cases,  an  ignorance  of  their 
value,  and  importance ;  hence  but  very  little  attention 
is  paid  them.  Arithmetic,  or  some  other  hobby  of  the 
teacher,  is  made  the  basis,  the  par  excellence,  of  all  knowl- 
edge. These  two  branches  of  study  from  their  nature, 
are  intimately  connected,  and  form  the  only  true  ground 
work  upon  which  the  intended  superstructure  can  be 
safely  built.  They  should,  then,  receive  -more  attention, 
and  all  other  studies  and  pursuits  become  second  to  them. 
I  need  not  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  these  exercises 
are  too  frequently  conducted,  of  the  various  attitudes  as- 
sumed by  the  pupils,  or  of  the  enunciation,  inflections  or 
tones,  so  fisimiliar  to  alL    From  the  want  of  interest  and 
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ammation  manifested  by  both  teacher  and  pupils,  it  would 
often  aeem  that  the  exercise  is  performed  as  a  duty  mere- 
ly, established  by  usage,  and  harried  through  because  not 
altogether  pleasant  Now,  I  believe  this  might  be  cor- 
rected* The  importance  of  these  acquirements  must  be 
thoroughly  appreciated ;  the  reading  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  student  and  of  an  interesting  charaoter ; 
all  rules  except  those  of  accent,  emphasis  and  inflectiea, 
which  are  readily  acquired  by  observation  and  practice, 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  closest  attentioa  given  to  ar- 
ticulation.  Then  reading,  instead  of  a  task,  will  be  a  de- 
light A  correct  and  proper  articulation,  it  seems  to  me, 
comprises  nearly  all  the  child's  need  of  rule»,  and  no  one 
will  deny  that  this  is  sadly  neglected.  The  habit  of  neg- 
lecting this  important  matter,  is  early  acquired  and  is  daily 
strengthened  by  the  pernicious,  yet  too  preval^it  prac- 
tice of  spelling  rapidly,  carelessly,  and  with  almost  a  total 
neglect  of  syllables.  In  reading  and  spelling,  then,  dis- 
tinct and  forcible  articulation  should  be  the  first,  last  and 
constant  care  of  the  teacher.  In  conversation  lately  upon 
this  point,  an  aged  gentleman  remarked  that  ''he  could 
not  understand  young  people  now-a-days,  especially  in 
reading,  they  spoke  so  fast,  vieing  with  each  other  to 
mumble  the  greatest  number  of  words  in  the  shortest 
conceivable  space  of  time.  Too  true — the  error  is  a  seri- 
ous one  and  must  be  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

But  the  most  important,  and  by  far  the  most  common 
error  of  which  I  would  speak,  is  an  almost  total  disregard 
of  the  true  definition  of  words.  A  great  majority  of  our 
common  people  use  in  conversation,  a  multitude  of  words 
whose  meaning  is  wholly  or  in  part  unknown  to  them, 
often  subjecting  them  to  criticism  and  ridicule  ;  nor  is 
this  at  all  unfrequent  among  those  thought  to  be  educated. 
The  fault  lies  in  their  early  training  in  the  common  school. 
All  will  admit  that  the  standard  Dictionary  should  be  with- 
in  the  reach  of  scholar  and  teacher.  It  should  be  con- 
suited,  too,  and  the  meaning  of  all  words  of  peculiar  or 
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doubtful  significatioD,  not  merely  in  reading  and  spellings 
but  wherever  they  occur;  should  be  required  of  the  class. 
Not  only  the  difScult,  but  the  very  simplest-for  often  these 
are  the  most  diflScult  to  define — should  be  watchfully  ob- 
served by  the  teacher.  Nor  should  he  fail  to  ask  for 
these,  because  he  may  not  be  femiliar  with  them  himself. 
It  is  no  disgrace  to  refer  to  better  and  higher  authority 
in  presence  of  the  class.  This  should  be  done  ra^Aer  than 
to  give  wrong  or  uncertain  instruction.  The  advantages 
resulting  from  such  a  course  are  very  apparent.  The 
universal  mispronunciation  of  words  would  be  corrected. 
We  should  know  what  we  say,  and  how  to  say  it — ^but 
more  than  all,  by  constant  reference  to  the  dictionary,  the 
scholar  would  early  acquire  the  habit  of  investigation,  so 
essential  to  success  in  any  branch  of  study.  In  this  de- 
partment I  consider  the  teacher's  most  important  work. 
Here  he  can  do  the  most  towards  correcting  the  errors  of 
the  times,  in  bringing  our  language  back  to  its  primitive 
purity,  from  which  it  has  so  sadly  degenerated,  and  of  es- 
tablishing true  and  thorough  ground  work  for  a  correct 
education.  D.  v.  c. 


WHAT  EVERYBODY  OUGHT  TO  KNOW. 

1.  If  a  man  faints,  place   him  flat  on  his  back  and  let 
him  alone. 

2.  If  any  poison  is  swallowed,  drink  instantly  half  a 
glass  of  cool  water  with  a  heaping  teaspoonful  each  of 
common  salt  and  ground  mustard  stirred  into  it;  this 
vomits  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  stomach ;  but  for  fear 
some  of  the  poison  may  still  remain,  swallow  the  white  of 
one  or  two  raw  eggs  or  drink  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  these 
two  being  antidotes  for  a  greater  number  of  poisons  than 
any  dozen  other  articles  known,  with  the  advantage  of 
their  always  being  at  hand ;  if  not,  a  half-pint  of  sweet  oil, 
or  lamp  oil,  or  "  drippings,"  or  melted  butter  or  lard,  ar« 
good  substitutes,  especially  if  they  vomit  quicliy. 
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3.  The  best  thing  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  a  modemte 
cut  instantly,  is  to  cover  it  profusely  with  cobweb,  or 
flour  and  salt,  half-and-half. 

4.  If  the  blood  comes  from  a  wound  by  jets  or  spirts, 
be  spry,  or  the  man  will  be  dead  in  a  few  minutes,  because 
an  artery  is  severed ;  tie  a  handkerchief  loosely  around, 
near  the  part  between  the  wound  and  the  heart ;  put  a  stick 
between  the  handkerchief  and  the  skin,  twist  itrounduntil 
the  blood  ceases  to  flow,  and  keep  it  there  until  the  doc- 
tor comes ;  if  in  a  position  where  the  handkerchief  can* 
not  be  used,  press  the  thumb  on  a  spot  near  the  wound, 
between  the  wound  and  the  heart ;  increase  the  pressure 
until  the  bleeding  ceases,  but  do  not  lessen  that  pressure 
for  an  instant,  until  the  physician  arrives,  so  as  to  glue  up 
the  wound  by  the  coagulation  or  hardening  of  the  cooling 
blood. 

5.  If  your  clothing  takes  fire,  slide  your  hands  down 
the  dress,  keeping  them  as  close  to  the  body  as  possible, 
at  the  same  time  sinking  to  the  floor  by  bending  the  kneea: 

p  this  has  a  smothering  effect  on  the  flames ;  if  not  extin* 
fished,  or  a  great  headway  is  gotten,  lie  down  on  tha 
floor,  roll  over  and  over,  or  better,  envelope  yourself  in  a 
carpet,  nig,  bed-clothes,  or  any  garment  you  can  get  hold 
of,  always  preferring  woolen. — BdWs  Journal  of  Health. 


THE  DISCIPLINE  OP  DIFFICULTY. 

We  should  deplore  our  disposition  to  yield  to  opposition, 
and  not  the  fact  that  we  have  to  meet  it.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  the  strength  and  stature  of  our  manhood,  is  di- 
rectly in  proportion  to  the  opposition  we  encounter  and 
overcome.  The  strength  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
man,  like  physical  force,  is  developed  by  effort.  Constant, 
and  vigorous  activity  is  the  law  of  growth  in  all  depart- 
ments of  nature.  So,  then,'he  is  the  most  vigorous  man. 
who  puts  forth  most  effort,  in  the  right  direction. 

All  the  paths  to  eminence  are  thick  strewn  with  appar 
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ent  obstacles  to  progress.  These  obstacles  iire  real  helps 
to  the  soul  that  pants  for  true  excellence.  It  is  unmanly 
to  regret  that  life  presents  so  many  dilScnlties  to  be  snr- 
mounted;  or  to  repine  at  the  thought  of  its  severe  disci- 
pline and  stern  realities.  It  is  the  spirit  of  true  manli- 
ness that  rejoices  at  the  sight  of  new  heights  to  be  scaled, 
and  exults  in  conscious  growth  at  every  triumph  gained 
by  personal  effort. 

Diffioullies  do  more-  for  us  than  so  called  good  fortune 
and  £riends. 

The  test  of  ability  in  a  general  is  not  the  magnitude  of 
his  apparent  success,  but  the  actual  work  performed  and 
obstacles  overcome.  And  so  universally,  true  greatness  is 
very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  personal  effort — ^put  forth 
in  grappling  with  opposition.  Then  let  us  frown  with 
contempt,  on  the  fatal  delusion  that  any  desirable  eminence 
or  true  worthiness,  can  be  attained  by  other  means,  than 
constant  and  untiring  effort,  and  greet  with  delight,  every 
new  obstacle  in  our  way,  which,  when  surmounted,  will 
place  us  on  a  higher  eminence  where  we  may  gain  a  more  « 
extended  prospect,  may  feel  the  pulse  of  a  higher  life 
throbbingthroughour  soul  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  which 
a  consciousness  of  self-acquired  power  brings*  The  hab- 
it of  patient,  persistent  and  hopeful  efforts  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  true  manliness,  is  the  student's  only  sure- 
ty of  success  and  hope  of  excellence.  o.  P.  b. 


We  do  not  divert  men  from  error  merely  by  contradict- 
ing their  foolish  words,  but  by  dissolving  out  of  them 
the  spirit  of  their  errors. 

It  does  not  help  one  to  see,  to  describe  to  him  the 
night  and  its  dark  colors  and  shadows.  We  can  show 
what  the  night  is  only  by  lighting  up,  and  what  blindness 
is,  by  covering  the  eyes. 

14 
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ENTHUSIASM. 


There  is  hardly  another  element  in  character  that  has 
more  to  do  with  succeBs  than  enthnsiasm.  By  entirasiaatii 
we  do  not  mean  that  wild,  blind,  fiery  impnlse,  driving  a 
man,  he  knows  not  whither,  which  we  nsuallj  think  of  in 
the  mere  enthusiast.  We  mean  that  deep,  abiding,  pow- 
erfnl  feeling  or  energy,  regulated  and  controlled  -by  rea- 
son and  judgment,  which  moves  a  man  to  a  particular 
work  or  calling  and  keeps  him  gladly  and  unweariedly  to 
it,  until  it  is  accomplished. 

The  word  is  transferred  Irom  the  Greek,  with  very  lit- 
tle change,  and  in  the  original,  signifies  primarily,  a  divine 
influence  or  supernatural  inspiration.  All  great  men  are 
enthusiastic  in  regard  to  that,  in  which  their  peculiar 
greatness  consists.  No  man  was  ever  great  in  anything 
towards  which  he  moved  reluctantly  or  indifferently.  He 
that  accomplishes  great  things,  takes  hold  of  them  with  a 
relish  and  resolution,  that  move  him  right,  onward  to  the 
end.  He  is  carried  by  an  energy,  which,  often,  seems 
apart  from  and  above  himself — ^which  he  neither  wishes 
nor  feels  able  to  resist,  and  which,  it  [is  not  strange,  many; 
under  its  powerful  influence,  have  regarded  as  super* 
natural  and  divine. 

All  great  Captains,  the  Caasars,.  Cromwells  and  Napo- 
leons, have  been  men  of  powerful  eutliusiam.  Napoleon 
regarded  himself  as  the  Child  of  Destiny,  as  controlled  by 
an  influence  he  could  not  resist.  Washington,  the  coolest 
and  most  methodical  of  men,  was  susceptible  of  becoming 
intensely  enthusiastic.  Luther  was  an  enthusiast.  Colum- 
bus was  an  enthusiast,  and  so  have  been  all  the  world's 
great  reformers  and  discoverers — the  pioneers  in  the 
march  of  Christianity— civilization  and  science. 

All  genuine  poets,  painters  and  sculptors,  all  men  die- 
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tiQguisbed  ia  literature  or  art,  have  been  men  of  enthusi- 
asm in  their  work. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  genuine  and  successful  teachers. 
Indeed  in  no  other  department  of  labor,  has  enthusiasm 
more  to  do  with  success  than  in  that  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher's  business  is  to  awaken  thought  and  kindle  the 
love  of  knowledge,  quite  as  much,  as  to  impart  positive 
instruction.  To  do  this  he  must  love  his  work,  must  enter 
into  it,  earnestly,  heartily — in  a  word  he  must  be  enthusi- 
astic. Nothing  is  more  catching  than  the  fire  of  enthusi* 
asm.  The  commander  glowing  with  it,  diffuses  it  through 
a  whole  army.  The  orator,  himself  on  fire,  will  set  a 
whole  assembly  ablaze  with  it.  So  the  teacher  filled  with 
intense  enthusiasm  in  his  work,  will  kindle  the  fire  of  it 
in  every  scholarly  mind  under  his  influence.  Lacking 
this  he  will  accomplish  little,  however  high  be  his  qualifi- 
cations in  other  respects.  Nowhere  is  distaste  or  indiffer- 
ence more  fatal,  than  in  the  work  of  teaching.  All  great 
teachers  have  been  enthusiastic  teachers — ^loving  their 
"work  and  giving  their  whole  soul  to  it,  Socrates  was 
enthusiastic,  letting  slip  no  opportunity  to  awaken  thought 
and  impart  instruction.  Dr.  Arnold  of  Bugby,  was  en- 
thusiastic— carrying  every  scholar  along  with  him,  in  the 
love  and  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Prof.  Stuart  of  Andover, 
was  enthusiastic  His  students  might  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  bis  statements  and  the  soundness  of  his  logic, 
but  they  could  not  escape  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm.  Dr. 
Marsh  of  Burlington,  though  the  most  serious  and  sedate 
of  men,  was  intensely  enthusiastic  in  his  favorite  studies, 
Philosophy  and  Theology.  He  drew  and  attached  to 
himself  every  scholarly  student,  and  made  his  department 
the  favorite  department  in  the  University.  Seldom  did 
he  deliver  a  lecture  or  hear  a  recitation,  in  which  it  was 
not  evident,  his  whole  soul   was  interested  in  the  theme, 

It  would  gleam  in  his  eye,  tremble  in  his  voice  and  glow 
on  his  whole  capacious  countenance.  He  rarely  made  a 
gesture,  but  when  he  did — (the  laying  of  his  right  fore 
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finger  energetically  across  the  left) — it  indicated  tlie  fire 
was  at  the  white  heat.  The  common  and  familiar  saying, 
that  his  students  all  had  his  ear  mark,  indicated  the  pow- 
er of  his  influence  oyer  them. 

Substantially  it  is  always  so.  In  any  college  or  semi- 
nary, the  teacher,  that,  along  with  sound  scholarship  and 
good  sense,  has  the  most  enthusiasm  in  his  work,  will  bo 
the  most  successful  teacher  and  make  his  department  tho 
favorite  department  of  the  School. 

One  of  the  first  questions  in  the  employment  of  a  teach- 
er should  be,  Does  he  love  his  work?  Has  he  enthusiasm 
in  it  ?  If  he  has  and  is  not  positively  defective  in  scholar- 
ship or  judgment,  employ  him.  He  will  hardly  fail  to  do 
a  good  work.  If  he  does  not  love  it,  cannot  become  en- 
thusiastic in  it ;  if  he  goes  to  it  not  as  a  joy,  but  as  a  task, 
whatever  be  his  scholarship,  put  him  not  into  the  school- 
room. Doubtless  he  may  do  a  good  work  somewhere  else, 
but  he  will  not  do  it  there.  His  indifference  and  distaste 
will  beget  themselves  in  the  whole  school.  It  will  be  a 
happy  day  for  our  schools  when  all  our  teachers  are  not 
only  sound  scholars,  but  are  full  of  enthusiasm  in  their 
work.  c.  c.  P. 


SCRAPS  FOE  YOUTH. 

ATTACK  THEH. 

We  were  walking  through  a  street  in  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful towns  in  Hampshire  County.  In  the  garden  back  of  a 
house,  we  noticed  a  little  boy  of  four  or  five  years  in  a 
red  dress,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  Zouave's.  He 
seemed  to  be  playing  alone  and  talking  earnestly  to  him- 
self. 

As  we  came  nearer,  it  appeared  that  he  was  playing  the 
soldier,  and  giving  the  rebels  "  Jessie,"  or  "  fits,"  as  the 
soldiers  sometimes  say. 

He  was  running  about  the  garden,  and  at  evecy  old 
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corn-stalk  or  stick  he  found,  he  cried  out, ''  Eere^s  a  rebd,^^ 
and  then  the  way  he  dealt  oat  the  death-blows  with  his 
wooden  sword,  showed  that  the  patriotic  blood  in  his  little 
heart  was  at  a  fever  heat  How  Floyd  and  Pillow  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  rebels  would  have  run^  under  our  young 
Zouave's  furious  attack  I 

We  did  not  tarry  to  see  the  resuU,  but  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  rebels  were  completely  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  little  conquer- 
or  an  immense  amount  of  camp  equipage,  guns,  medical 
stores,  provisions,  (fee.  We  can  imagine  that  the  little 
fellow  retired  from  the  field  with  all  the  pride  of  a  hero 
and  conqueror. 

The  next  battle  this  little  brave  undertakes  we  would 
suggest,  should  be  with  enemies  nearer  home.  We  mean 
any  enemies  and  rebels  there  may  be  in  his  own  heart* 
Anger,  disobedience,  unkindness,  truancy,  bad  words, 
and  any  wrong  actions  and  feelings  he  may  find  skulking 
away  in  his  heart,  are  real  rebels  that  he  should  at  once 
attack.  Let  him  raise  the  Uadk  flag  and  give  them  no 
quarter,  but  slay  and  hew  in  pieces  every  one  of  them. 
That  would  be  a  splendid  battle  and  a  glorious  conquest. 
That  would  be  playing  the  soldier  to  'some  purpose.  To 
conquer  one's  self  and  subdue  all  that  is  wrong  in  the 
heart,  is  the  greatest  of  all  victories.  And  in  that  battle, 
the  Saviour,  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation,  is  ever 
ready  to  help  all  who  apply  to  him. —  WeU-Spring, 

"ANY  BODY  COULD   DO  THAT." 

Some  boys  are  forever  playing  tricks.  Mischievousness 
seems  to  be  their  delight.  They  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  they  can  play  off  a  practical  joke  upon  some  one, 
and  see  the  perplexity  or  annoyance  it  will  cause. 

Preceptor  Jones  had  several  scholars  who  annoyed  him 
very  much  by  the  tricks  they  were  constantly  perpetrat- 
ing. One  of  these  tricks  was,  to  catch  hold  of  the  bell- 
rope- that  hung  in  the  entry  of  the  academy,  when  they 
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passed  it^  and  strike  the  bell.  Mr.  Jones  often  remonstrate 
ed  with  his  scholars,  and  forbad  any  snoh  conduct. 

Oage  was  a  steady,  well-behaved  lad,  and  never  had  a 
thought  of  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  rales  of  the 
academy.  He  never  felt  the  least  temptation  to  strike  the 
bell  when  passing  the  rope.  But  one  day,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing it  alone,  almost  involuntarily,  before  he  bad  time  to 
think,  he  laid  hold  of  the  rope  and  gave  it  a  pull.  Just 
that  instant  he  felt  the  warm  breath  of  his  preceptor  upon 
his  ear,  as  he  quietly  said, — 

"  Why,  Gage,  any  body  could  do  that  I " 

Poor  Gage  I  Had  there  been  the  smallest  hole  in  the 
'floor,  he  felt  he  could  have  slunk  away  through  it.  Not 
a  word  could  he  say.  He  was  confounded  and  struck 
dumb  with  shame.  What  possessed  him  to  do  such  a 
thing  he  had  never  thought  of  doing  before  ? 

Gage  is  now  a  man  ;  but,  as  he  recently  told  us,  he  has 
never  been  able  to  banish  from  his  mind  the  terrible  sense 
of  shame  and  confusion  he  then  felt.  He  can  now  almost 
feel  that  same  warm  breath  upon  his  ear,  and  hear  those 
gentle  but  withering  words  of  reproof,  "  Why,  Gage,  any 
body  could  do  that  1" 

Yes ;  any  body,  the  meanest  dolt,  could  play  off  such  a 
trick,  or  do  many  of  the  mischievous  things  that  some 
children  and  youth  are  constantly  doing.  It  does  not  re- 
quire any  great  ability  or  skill  to  do  such  things ;  and 
tiiiere  is  nothing  ennobling  in  them.  Any  hody  could  do 
the  same,  if  tibey  would  give  up  alloiobleness  of  character 
and  condescend  to  such  low  business. —  YimtKB  Com^nr 
ton. 


dhildren  should  not  be  overburdened  witii  plays ;  the 
boat  are  tiiose  they  contrive  themselves. 

ChUdrexi's  labor  should  not  be  made  a  servile  labgr  to 
ihem. 
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EDITORIAIi  DBPAltTMENT. 

STATE   EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

What  is  Vermont  doing  for  the  cause  of  Education  ?  If  this 
^Bestion  had  been  asked  twelve  jeaiB  ago,  the  answer  would  have 
been,  ''  absolutely  nothing/'  To  be  sure,  we  had  then  an  educa- 
tional law,  but  it  was  to  aU  intents  and  purposes,  null  and  void. 
Some  officers  were  occasionally  appointed  under  that  law,  but  only 
with  the  design  to  make  it  unpopular.  Three  years  in  succession^ 
just  previous  to  the  time  alluded  to  above,  our  Legislature  refused 
to  appoint  a  State  Superintendent,  as  the  Law  required.  Our  law- 
makers had  the  audacity  thus  to  trample  upon  a  law  which  they 
had  not  the  courage  and  manliness  to  repeaL 

At  that  time,  there  were  very  few,  if  any  Educational  Associa- 
tkios  in  Vermont ;  very  few  educational  meetings  had  been  held, 
aad  but  litde  interest  was  manifested  any  where.  All  the  other 
inlereBtB  of  the  State  were  cared  for,  but  our  common  Schools  and 
Aeademies  were  deemed  worthy  of  no  public  supervision.  Then 
tlieiewasiio  Educational  Journal  in  the  State.  Some  fifteen, 
yeaiv  ago  an  Agriooltural  and  Educational  paper  was  started  at 
Windsor^  at  twenty-five  cents  per  year,  if  we  remember  rightly^ 
which  failed  after  three  years,  for  want  of  support.  Several 
years  later  the  ^^T§aeher^s  Vaic^  had  a  name  to  live  for  a  few 
months  and  then  died* 

But  what  agencies  are  now  employed  to  advanea 
the  eanse  of  education  ?  The  law  has  been  vitaliaed ;  has  beoooMI 
a  living,  breatlmi^  thing.  A  Baasd  of  Education  has  been  appoint' 
ed  whose  effioi^t  Secretary  has  visited  every  part  of  the  Staler 
and  everywhere,  awakened  a  new  interest  ia  relation  to  our  eoaa* 
men  Sdiools.  By  the  Institutes  whkh  are  held  in  each  coun^- 
during  the  year,  he  is  not  only  raising  the  standard  of  Teachm^ 
qodificatlens,  but  educating  the  people  and  inspiring  them  with  his 
oMtk  earnest  spirit  The  InstHotes  reoendy  held  in  seTonl  coun^ 
ti^  iMive  shown  a  larger  attendMce  and  a  deeper  interest  than 
ever,  both  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  dttzens  in  these  locaiitTes* 
Mr.  Adams  seems  to  understand  that  parenU  in  Yennont,  neeft 
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educating  more  than  their  children,  and  though  nominallj  and 
reallj  instructing  teachers,  he  aims  also  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind  and  to  awaken  such  interest  and  secure  such  co-operatioa  aa 
will  elevate  our  schools.  To  the  same  end,  the  Vermont  Teachers' 
Association  and  other  County  Societies  are  co-operating.  The 
meetings  of  these  associations  have  generally  been  fully  attended 
and  evidently  productive  of  much  good. 

We  bespeak  a  full  attendance  and  renewed  interest,  at  our  State 
meeting  to  be  holden  at  Windsor  next  August.  Let  the  friends  of 
education  rally  for  their  Schools  and  their  Country,  and  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  Southern  rebellion.  The 
secular  and  religious  Press  has  done  much  to  aid  our  cause,  and 
would  do  more,  if  we  would  furnish  the  material.  We  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  paper  published  in  the  State,  which  would  not 
willingly  devote  a  column  or  part  of  a  column  to  educational  mat* 
ter.  But  they  expect  Teachers  to  furnish  the  necessary  articles. 
To  some  extent  this  is  done,  and  why  not  in  every  case  where  sack 
reading  would  be  acceptable  ?  This  question  is  worthy  of  considexa* 

tion. 

As  another  desirable  and  important  agency  in  our  great  work, 
we  presume  to  mention  our  School  JoumaL  For  nearly  fonr. 
years,  it  has  made  its  monthly  visits  to  from  seven  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred families  in  the  State.  Its  readers  know  the  character  and 
spirit  of  it8  articles.  It  has  not  been  as  well  conducted  as  it  should 
be,  but  as  well,  perhaps,  as  it  could  be,  under  the  circumstanoes. 
One  thing  we  do  know,  it  has  many  warm  friends  among  its  sub- 
scribers and  its  articles  have  been  extensively  copied  into  other 
Journals  and  papers,  not  only  in  New  England,  but  in  New  York 
and  at  the  West  and  in  Canada*  If  indifference  and  neglect  could 
have  killed  it,  the  Journal  would,  long  ago,  have  shared  the  fikte  of 
its  predecessors.  Still  it  lives  and  is  all  the  better,  we  think,  for 
having  gone  through  the  war.  We  do  not  complain  of  open  hoa» 
tiHty ;  we  have  not  met  with  it  even  from  those  who  have  opposed 
its  publication.  We  have  suffered  most  of  all,  from  the  bU^htiti^ 
indifference  of  its  professed  friends. 

The  School  Journal  is  published  ^  under  the  sanction  of  oar 
State  Association"  and  is  designed  to  co-operate  in  every  eSbrt, 
under  the  School  law,  for  the  advancement  of  our  common  cauae. 
It  has  ever  sustained  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  Secretary  in 
all  his  plans  and  efforts. 
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Now  we  claim  that  this  Joornal  belongs  to  the  State  ;  that  it  is 
needed  and  should  be  used  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
teachers,  between  teachers  and  parents,  and  between  our  public 
school  aStcers  and  the  multitude  for  whom  they  labor.  Moreover, 
we  think  it  due,  for  the  honor  of  the  State,  that  the  Fermant  School 
Journal  should  be  so  well  patronized  and  so  much  improved  that 
it  should  somewhere  he  acknowledged  as  an  educational  agency  in 
the  work  of  reform, 

[The  Journal  is  forwarded  until  an  explicit  order  is  received  bj 
the  Publisher  for  its  discontinuance,  and  until  payment  of  all  ar- 
rearages is  made^  as  required  hj  law.] 

Vermont  Teachers'  Association. — The  Twelfth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Vermont  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Windsor,  August  19th,  20th,  21st  and  22d. 

The  first  session  of  this  meeting  of  the  Association  will  begin 
at  the  earliest  convenient  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  cars  at 
Windsor,  the  19th,  and  the  last  will  close  before  the  trains  leave 
on  the  22d. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  speakers  secured  for  the  occa- 
sion : — Rev.  C.  E.  Ferrin,  Rev.  Wm.  Sewall,  Rev.  Roger  S.  How- 
ard, E.  B.  Sherman,  A.  M.,  C.  O.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  J.  B.  Thom- 
ton,  LL.  D.,  S.  B.  Colby,  Esq.,  Hon.  A.  P.  Hunton. 

Per  Order  of  Executive  Committee. 

June  14th,  1862. 


OUR  ACADEMIES. 
The  present  number  of  the  Journal  is  embellished  with  the 
beaatiful^engraviDg  of  Thetford  Academy,  under  the  charge  of  J. 
B.  Norton,  A.  B.  This  old  and  honored  Institution  has  gained 
A  National  Reputation ;  its  pupils  are  found  in  every  profession 
and  almost  eTeiywhere.  And  the  very  name,  TTieiford  Academy 
is  calculated  to  awaken  joyftil  memories  in  the  minds  of  thousands. 
That  Hill  is  classic  ground,  and  will  long  be  a  centre  of  attraction 
to  all  who  have  there  quaffed  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  We 
spent  twelve  years  of  our  active  life  amid  those  classic  walls  and 
among  that  generous  people.  Under  its  present  efficient  manage- 
ment, Thetford  Academy  deserves  a  liberal  patronage.  Fall 
Term  b^ins  September  3d. 
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NswBURT  F&HA.LE  CoLLEGiATB  iKSTiTirrE. — Catalogae  re- 
ceived, which  shows  the  Institution  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Rev.  F.  E.  King,  A.  M.,  Principal,  with  six  associate  Teachers  in 
the  several  Departments.  The  Summary  gives  127  graduates,  14 
seniors,  9  juniors,  8  sophomores,  total  158. 
BA.RBE  AoADBHT. — J.  S.  Spauldiug,  A.  M.,  Principal,  with  four 
Associate  Teachers.  Mr.  Spaulding  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
successful  Teachers  in  the  State,  having  taught  without  interruption 
more  than  twenty  years.  This  school  needs  no  commendation 
from  us.  We  copy  the  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of 
examining  committee. 

*^  We  have  seen  proof  that  the  scholars  are  taught  to  think  and 
search  for  themselves,  rather  than  to  take  thin^  for  true  because 
"  the  book  says  so."  The  attention  has  been  directed  rather  to 
things,  and  the  truths  which  underlie  the  things,  than  to  the  words 
of  the  text-books.  The  pupils  have  been  taught  that  How  and  ihe 
Why  are  to  be  learned,  in  order  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Fact 
itself.  The  teachers  seem  to  have  a  preference  in  their  educational 
husbandry  for  subsoiling,  rather  tlian  surface  tillage,  and  to  have 
adopted  as  their  own  the  genuine  teacher's  true  motto,  non  muka 
sed  permultum" 

Glen  WOOD  Ladies'  Seuinart.— The  summary  of  the  last 
Catalogue  gives  an  average  attendance  of  119;  number  of  diffisr- 
ent  pupils  188  ;  number  of  boarders  summer  term  90 ;  graduating 
class  24. 

Union  High  School,  Rutland.^ — I).  G.  Moore,  A.  M,,  Prin- 
cipal. The  catalogue  just  received  only  confirms  wxr  previous 
opinion  of  this  school.  From  information  gathered  from  personal 
observation,  and  from  all  other  sources,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  model  graded  soho^  of  the  State. 
Few  can  be  compared  with  it. 

"  Rosetta  a.  Miles,  vs.  School  District  No.  12.— Action 
brought  by  a  teacher  against  School  District  No.  12,  in  London- 
derry, being  the  district  at  South  Londonderry,  for  wages.  The 
plaintiff,  who  had  been  engaged  to  teach  for  fourteen  weeks,  at 
three  dollars  per  week,  taught  four,  and  was  discharged  by  tlie 
Prudential  Committee.  The  reason  assigned  was  general  dissaft-^ 
isfaction.  She  remained  in  the  district  until  the  time  her  school 
should  have  closed,  and  then  went  to  the  school  room,  and  got  h»t 
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bo6ks.  The  defendants  claimed  the  acceptance  of  $12  at  the  end 
of  the  four  weeks,  by  the  plaintiff.  The  jary  found  no  acceptance, 
and  gare  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  for  $40,60.  E.  E.  Kellogg,  Stod- 
dard,  for  plaintiff.  Arnold,  Butler  &;  Wheeler,  Stoughton,  for  de- 
fendants." 

We  think  Rosetta  with  proper  training,  will  make  a  first  class 
teacher.    We  admire  her  spank. 

OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Progbesbivb  Table  Book. — For  young  children; 
Edited  by  D.  W.  Fish,  A.  M  ;  Published  by  Ivison,  Phinney  & 
Co.,  New  York.  This  is  a  gem  of  its  kind.  Its  author  has  hit 
upon  the  true  idea.  He  first  secures  the  interest  of  the  child  by 
presenting  objects  to  the  eye ;  he  then  guides  him  carefully  from 
simple  first  principles  to  the  more  difficult,  until  the  first  rules  of 
Arithmetic  are  mastered.    This  book  is  just  the  thing  for  children. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  tob  Jult. — ^An  excellent  number 
of  course.  No  scholar  or  lover  of  Literature  can  afford  to  do  with- 
out this  monthly.  For  $2,50  we  will  furnish  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Vermont  School  Journal  for  one  year. 

Oodet's  Lady's  Book  with  its  attractive  engravings  and  ex- 
cellent reading  is  again  on  our  table.  Address  L.  A.  Godeyy  323 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  one  of  our  best  Monthlies,  may 
be  had  for  $2.00  per  year,  by  addressing  T.  8.  Arthur  &  Co.,  823 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Peterson's  Magazine  for  July,  is  beautifully  embellished 
and  contains  its  usual  variety  of  reading.  Address  C.  J.  Peter- 
son, 306  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Home  Monthly,  devoted  to  Home  Education,  Literature 
and  Religion,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  family.  If  such  read- 
ing oould  take  the  place  of  the  yellow  covered  literature  of  our  day, 
the  next  generation  would  become  wiser  and  better  for  the  change. 

The  Continental  Monthly,  devoted  to  Literature  and 
National  Policy,  is  a  periodical  of  high  order.  The  first  volume 
just  completed  contains  740  pages,  double  columns,  and  is  printed 
4m  good  paper,  in  the  best  style.  Address  J.  R.  Gilmore,  532 
Broadway,  Nuw  York,  and  110  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Ahsrican  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  the  Scien- 
tific Journal  of  the  Nation,  is  published  quarterly,  at  Kew  Haven, 
Ct,»  by  Silllman  and  Dana,  at  $5  per  year — postage  pre«paid. 

The  New  Englander  is  published  Quarterly  at  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  by  Wnu  Z.  Kingdey  and  should  be  en  the  table  of  every 
clergyman,  theological  student  and  educated  man  in  the  Country. 
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Circulates  extensively  in  the  families  and  among  the  Teachers  ol 
the  State.  Hence,  Uie  **  Vermont  School  Journal  Adter- 
TiSER,"  which  is  appended,  affords  an  excellent  medium  for  mak- 
ing known  the  merits  of  Books,  Periodicals,  Schools,  School  Ap- 
paratus Aid  Furniture,  Musical  Instruments,  &c  All  Books  sent 
to  the  publishers  will  be  noticed  in  our  editorial  department. 
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MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

THE    NEW    ENGLAND     HUTDAL    IIFE     INSUKANGE     CO., 

OFFICE,   NO.  14  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON, 

INSURES  LIVES  ON  THE  MUTUAL  PRINCIPLE. 

NET   ACCUMULATION.  EXCEEDING   $1,680,000, 
And  increcuitiff,  for  the  ben^  of  Members,  present  and  future. 

The  whole  saf6ly  and  advantoogeonsly  inveftte^.  Th6  btuinew  oondooted  ex 
clasively  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  insitred.  The  greatest  risk  taken  on  a  lift 
$16,000.  Surplus  distributed  amoDg  the  members  every  fifth  year,  firom  Decem- 
ber 1, 1848 ;  settled  by  cash  or  by  a(&itioa  to  policy.  The  distribution  of  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  amounted  to  tbirty-six  per  cent  of  the  premium  paid  in  the  last  fiv« 
years.  Premiums  may  bep«ld  quarterly  or  senuannnally,  when  desired,  and 
amounts  not  too  small. 

Forms  of  applications  and  pamphlets  of  the  Company,  and  its  Reports  to  be  had 
of  its  agents,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  or  forwarded  by  mail,  if  written  for. 

Mexbjs&s  op  the  CoMPiiirY  who  may  Tolunteer  or  be  drafted  into  actual 
Military  or  Naval  Service  of  the  United  States,  may  be  insured  for  one 
jear,  at  an  ^tra  rate  not  less  than  two  per  cent,  per  annum. 

New  applicaiions  to  be  ensured  the  risk  of  actual  Military  and  Naval 
Service  will  be  received  for  an  additional  premium  of  not  less  than  five  pet 
cent,  per  annum.  , 

HIRAM  ORCUTT,  Agent,  West  Brattleboro^  Vt 
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GOOD  READING. 

On  the  subject  of  good  reading  as  a  rare  and  valuable 
accomplishment,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  public 
estimate :  that  is  uniform  and  correct^  and  is  coming  to  be 
asserted  with  so  much  earnestness  and  clamor,  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  schools  must  perforce 
soon  respond.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  complaints 
against  the  rarity  of  good  readers :  no  bid  for  public  &* 
vor  in  a  prospectus  would  be  so  popular  as  abundant  prom- 
ises to  give  special  attention  to  good  reading.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  fault  of  our  schools  in  the  matter  of 
reading;  lies  in  dropping  it  too  soon  in  a  course  of  educa- 
tion. It  is,  as  jou  know,  not  the  custom  in  our  high  schools 
and  academies — at  least  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule — to  have  an  exercise  in  reading.  And  yet  good 
reading,  such  reading  as  adequately  appreciates  and  duly 
renders  the  spirit  of  anything  that  merits  the  name  of  lit- 
erature, is  a  highly  ihtellectual  task.  Give  a  person  ev- 
ery physical  advantage,  a  voice  naturally  agreeable,  clear 
round  tones,  distinct  articulation,  give  him  amplefacility 
in  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  reading,  and  yet  what  a 
lifeless  and  unimpressive  performance  his  reading  is,  un- 
less he  has  the  mental  discipline  which  will  enable  him  to 
make  his  own  the  thoughts,  and  even  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  thought,  of  the  passage  he  may  be  reading. 
Nor  is  this  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  good   reader  •' 
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both  physical  and  mental  qualities  combined  are  insuf- 
ficient without  a  great  amount  of  actual  practice  and  care- 
ful discipline.  In  reading,  as  in  music,  the  most  difficult 
thing  of  all  is  to  make  the  outward  sound  satisfactory  to 
the  inner  ear.  No  one  of  us  can  read  a  passage  of  Shaks- 
peare  aloud  so  that  it  shall  convey  to  our  own  minds  the 
game  meaning  that  it  does  when  we  read  it  mentally.  To 
take  a  passage  that  involves  no  great  amount  of  passion^ 
who  can  read  Cardinal  Woolsey 's  soliloquy  in  Henry  VIII 
beginning  "Farewell,  alongFareweli  to  all  my  greatness," 
so  that  it  shall  sound  to  his  outward  ear  as  it  sounds  to  hia 
inner  ear,  when  he  reads  it,  as  we  say,  ''to  himself."  Emi- 
nent actors  have  been  known  to  repeat  a  single  line- 
scores  and  even  hundreds  of  times  before  they  could 
Inake  it  correspondto  their  inward  sense  of  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

I  know  that  it  seems  the  easiest  and  simplest  thing  in 
the  world  to  read  well,  whenever  we  are  listening  to  a 
good  reader — but  you  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  ease  and 
simplicity  and  naturalness  in  almost  every  department  of 
effort  are  the  result  only  of  long  and  patient  labor.  Since 
then,  good  reading  is  an  exercise  that  tasks  so  fully  the 
best  powers  of  the  mind  in  their  best  estate,  its  cultiva- 
tion ought  to  be  kept  up  through  the  whole  course  of 
study,  and  thus  every  accession  of  mental  discipline  bo 
applied  by  constant  practice  to  improvement  in  reading. 
I  maintain  therefore,  and  I  am  sure  the  public  will  bear 
me  out — that  reading  ought  to  be  required  of  every  schol- 
ar in  all  our  Academies  and  High  Schools :  it  is  already  a 
recognized  department  of  discipline  in  our  Colleges.  I 
know  the  objection  that  will  be  made  to  this*  demand — no 
time,  no  time.  That  would  be  a  valid  objection  to  the 
study  of  some  other  things  good  in  themselves — but  not  to 
'  reading.  As  to  the  mode  of  conducting  exercises  in  read- 
ing in  High  Schools,  I  do  not  think  any  great  success  can 
be  secured  by  the  use  of  Readers, — you  could  not  your- 
selves be  long  interested  in  reading  a  book  of  ''Elegant 
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Extracts."  You  must  have  consecutive  reading  in  some 
book  of  sterling  merit:  during  this  month,  or  this  term,  per- 
haps a  portion  of  history,  Macaulay,  Hume,  Bancroft* — 
next  term,  some  good  poetry,  a  Book  or  two  of  Paradise 
Lost,  a  play  of  Shakspeare — and  so  on  through  various 
departments  and  styles.  It  might  seem  that  the  difficulty 
in  securing  the  requisite  books  would  be  a  fatal  objection 
to  this  plan,  and  I  know  that  all  feasible  schemes  for  im- 
provement in  Education  must  be  cheap — 'but  some  modifi- 
cation of  this  plan  I  conceive  to  be  practicable  in  most 
feases,  and  I  know  it  to  be  in  successful  operation  in  some 
cases.  The  main  thing,  however,  is  that  our  Academy 
scholars  read  something — and  read  every  day, 
M.  H.  B. 

*  Whose  f anit  is  it  that  we  have  none  but  ezpenaye  editions  of  the 
fftandard  American  histories  ?  Macaulay  and  Hume  are  published  in  cheap 
popular  editions,  and  are  extensively  r«ut.  When  will  Bancroft  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  people  ? 


SUCCESS. 

Success,  in  any  enterprise,  is  not  the  result  of  chance, 
neither  is  it  the  offspring  of  fortuitous  circumstances ; 
but  depends  wholly  upon  well  matured  plans,  careful  ad, 
justment  of  suitable  means  to  compass  the  end  proposed, 
together  with  patient,  persevering  effort. 

The  noble  deeds  which  men  do,  the  great  names  which 
they  acquire,  and  their  real  success,  in  everything  which 
they  undertake,  always  have  great  purposes  for  their 
antecedents.  No  man  ever  becomes  great — great  as  a 
statesman,  orator,  soldier  or  scholar — great  in  any  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge,  who  has  not  the  ability  of 
clearly  conceiving,  carefully  investigating,  wisely  plan, 
ning  and  adapting  all  the  details  which  may  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  subject  he  proposes  to  accomplish :  and 
above  all,  success,  in  any  enterprise  which  gives  charac- 
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ter  and  fame  to  a  xoan^  depends  largely  upon  a  deterttine^ 
will  in  the  execution.  That  young  man  who  sits  waiting 
for  the  wheel  of  fortune  to  make  ihe  revolution  which  he 
fondly  hopes.  toiU  make  hinij  is  doomed  to  a  sad  disap- 
pointment. He  never  wUl  be  made^  and  he  netet  wiB 
make  himself  uniil  he  clearly  perceives  the  means  tieces- 
sary  to  be  used  and  intelligently  determines  that  he  trtS 
sitcceed. 

Failures  in  all  undertakings,  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  are  consequent  upon  recklessly  proceeding: 
without  well  matured  plans,  definite  purposes  and  a  de- 
termined,  energetic  will.  Multitudes  of  men,  who  labor 
hard  enough  to  insure  success,  wholly  fail  for  the  very- 
reason  that  success  is  an  impossible  result  to  their  modus 
operandi.  Either  their  purposes  are  not  well  defined^ 
their  means  inadequate,  their  plans  impracticable  or  they 
&il  to  push  their  efforts  far  enough  to  reach  any  legiti- 
mate conclusion  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  success. 
How  many  such  men  can  be  found  in  almost  every  com- 
munity,  whose  whole  lives  are  thus  spent  for  naught — 
literally  for  naught — and  yet  they  are  among  the  busiest, 
most  hurried  and  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  succeed. 
Such  men  are  not  generally  deficient  in  energy,,  but  it  is 
sadly  misdirected  or  otherwise  wasted.  Zeal  they  have, 
but  it  is  not  according  to  knowledge. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  no  man  can 
reasonably  hope  to  succeed  in  any  department  of  human 
effort,  unless  he  proposes  some  definite  purpose  and  has 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  and 
the  means  by  which  he  may  arrive  at  the  most  desirable 
results.  He  must  also  possess  an  iron  will  which  knows 
no  defeat,  but  gallantly  plunging  into  the  thickest  of  the 
contest,  bears  onward  the  banner  of  success  until  com^ 
plete  victory  crowns  his  effort.  Thus  Napoleon  became 
a  great  general.  The  splendid  train  of  victories  whicb 
marked  his  wonderful  career  was  consequent  upon  great 
purposes,  a  clear  comprehension  of  foots  and  circum- 
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etances,  and  a  powerfally  energetic  will.  Thas  Demos- 
thenes became  the  prince  of  orators.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Athenian  ears  would  never  have  listen- 
ed to  the  stirring  strains  of  his  matchless  eloquence,  had 
not  his  earlj  settled  purpose  to  become  an  orator  enabled 
him  to  persevere  until  he  had  fully  overcome  or  was  able 
to  control  the  almost  insuperable  natural  defects  of  his 
▼ocal  organs.  Thus,  too,  Luther  became  the  great  re- 
former- The  mighty  energies  of  his  undaunted  mind 
were  aroused  against  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  church. 
Constrained  by  the  love  of  truth,  he  hurled  his  anathemas 
with  all  the  force  of  invincible  strength  against  the  serried 
ranks  of  opposing  multitudes,  dividing  and  scattering  the 
enemies  of  the  true  militant  church,  and  waved  his  vic- 
torious banner  over  the  legions  of  his  vanquished  foes,  in 
the  days  that  crowned  his  well  nigh  doomed  head  with 
&dele8s  laurels.  But  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  success  in  modem  times  is  Fulton.  Clearly  conceiv- 
ing that  steam,  as  a  mighty  agent,  could  be  applied  to 
navigation,  he  set  himself  to  work  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  fitct.  For  months  and  years  he  persevered  in  his  la- 
bors, amidst  the  jeers  and  scorn  of  multitudes,  until  his 
complete  success  put  to  shame  all  his  opposers  and  made 
his  name  and  fame  immortal. 

Teachers,  you  have  chosen  a  profession  in  which  you 
may  place  the  seal  of  your  own  intellectual  and  moral 
power  upon  the  world,  so  that  the  voice  of  ages  shall 
^cho  your  name.  As  you  have  but  a  single  probation  on 
earth,  make  it  your  definite  purpose  to  write  your  names, 
^'  by  deeds  of  kindness,  love  and  mercy,"  on  the  hearts  of 
vour  pupils,  who  will  rise  up  to  call  you  blessed,  when 
jyour  tongues  have  become  silent  and  your  hearts  pulse- 
less forever.  Be  it  your  noble  task  to  arouse  the  slum- 
l>ering  genius  and  moral  worth  which  lie  buried  on  all 
our  hills  and  mountains  and  in  all  our  vallies.  Fully  de- 
velop  the  outcropping  treasures  of  priceless  thought,  of 
fioble  feelings,  of  pure  and  generous  aspirations,  which 
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will  exist  forever  unknown — which,  without  yonr  eftbrttf^ 
will  never  be  called  forth  to  adorn  human  nature,  to  blesa 
and  save  the  world. 

"  Perhaps  on  these  sequestered  hills,  reside 

Some  hearts  now  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  helin  of  goyemment  maj  gaide, 

Or  wake  to  ecstacy  the  sacred  Lyre.'* 
Onward,  then,  Teacher,  in  thy  heaven  appointed  mia^ 
sion.  Itatiae  thy  standard  and  nerve  thyself  for  the  most 
brilliant  successes  on  life's  arena.  If  God  has  given  thee 
intellectual  and  moral  power,  invest  it  all  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  duty,  and  great  shall  be  thy  reward. 

Hoke  Cottaqe,  WcHmd  street. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS.  NO.  I. 
To  those  who  have  just  entered  upon  the  important 
duties  of  teachers,  a  few  suggestions  from  one  who  has 
had  many  years  experience  in  teaching,  would,  it  is  be- 
lieved, prove  acceptable,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  and  with 
this  object  in  view,  that  the  few  folloiJiriDg  suggestions 
are  penned.  The  writer  well  remembers  his  first  day's 
experience  as  a  teacher,  and  the  anxious  hours  which 
preceded  and  followed  it,  as  he  endeavored  to  solve  the 
problem  whether  he  could  either  teach  or  govern  a 
school,  and  deeply  gratefiil  would  he  have  been  could  he 
have  received  a  few  friendly  hints  from  some  experienced 
teacher,  who  had  proved  their  intrinsic  value  in  his  own 
practice^  It  is  true  that  no  remark  can  be  made  and  no 
rule  given  which  would  apply  in  oS  cases,  yet  a  correct 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
decide  when  to  apply  them.  The  first  thing  which  a 
teacher  should  do  is  to  study  carefully  the  character  and 
disposUicm  of  every  pupU  under  his  charge,  and  this  for 
several  reasons.  First,  a  knowledge  of  the  pupil's  lead- 
ing traits  of  character  will  enable  the  teacher,  by  adapting 
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himself  to  each  individual  case,  to  teach  better.  Seconds 
ly,  it  will  euable  hira  to  goverii  better.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  a  teacher  should  humor  eveiy  whim  or  caprice 
of  his  pupils, — far  from  it.  But  he  will  find  that  while 
some  may  be  guided  and  urged  on  in  the  right  way  by 
appealing  to  their  sense  of  justice  and  right,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  appeal  to  a  sense  of  fear  or  shame  in  others, 
and  it  is  always  necessary  to  appeal  to  those  motives 
which  will  stimulate  them  the  most  powerfully.  This  can 
only  be  done  successfully  when  we  become  acquainted 
with  their  various  dispositions. 

2.  The  teacher  should  labor  earnestly  and  by  every 
possible  means  to  win  the  confidence  of  each  pupil.  If 
you  gain  the  confidence  you  gain  the  heart.  This  is  the 
great  element  of  success  in  teaching.  Nothing  can  be 
done  without  it.  But  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  I  answer, 
in  many  ways  which  will  suggest  themselves  tp  one  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  gaining  this  important  point.  Let 
the  teacher  converse  freely,  cordially,  kindly  with  his 
pupils ;  let  him  enter  into  their  feelings  ;  in  a  word,  let 
him  share  their  joys,  their  sorrows,  their  hopes  and  their 
fears;  let  him  show  a  deep  and  sincere  regard  for  his 
pupils,  and  he  will  be  amply  repaid  by  their  confidenpe  and 
their  love.  This  may  all  be  done  without  sacrificing  for  a 
moment  that  mild,  calm  dignity,  which  inspires  confidence 
while  it  commands  respect.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that 
dignity  consists  in  a  cold  and  studied  reserve,  or  a  stem 
and  austere  manner.  Such  a  manner  is  repulsive  and 
would  soon  crush  out  every  warm,  genial,  gushing  feeling 
of  youth,  and  here  is  just  where  so  many  teachers  fail. 
False  notions  of  dignity,  false  notions  of  duty,  often  lead 
to  wrong  conclusions  and  a  wrong  course  of  management. 
If  the  teacher  is  not  very  careful,  he  may  mistake  a  natu- 
ral  timidity  and  reserve  f»r  a  sullen  and  willful  disposi- 
tion, and  how  much  patience,  how  much  careful  study  of 
the  elements  of  character  is  needed  I  But  this  ''patient 
continuance  in  well  doing  "  will  generally,  win  the  heart. 
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There  are,  however,  some  childreu  who  will  construe  this 
kindness  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  into 
A  fear  of  them,  and  others  who  will  take  to  themselves 
important  airs  on  the  same  grounds.  Here  all  the  wis- 
•dom  and  firmness  a  teacher  can  command,  will  be  needed 
to  secure  due  subordination,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
boys  in  schools  taught  by  lady  teachers.  There  seems  to 
be  an  inherent  dislike  on  the  part  of  boys  at  school,  of  fe* 
male  government,  which  often  renders  the  task  of  the 
teacher,  and  especially  one  ineooperienced,  extremely 
difficult.  This  fact  presents  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  why  every  parent  should  take  interest 
enough  in  the  school  to  know  that  his  children,  at 
least,  are  orderly  and  obedient.  Few  females  are 
possessed  of  sufficient  phy3ical  strength  to  compel  a 
sturdy  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  to  obey,  by  mere 
physical  force,  provided  he  sets  up  his  will  in  opposition 
to  hers.  The  boy  kn&tos  this,  and  the  teacher  knows  it 
too,  and  thus,  by  gradually  gaining  one  point  after  anoth- 
-er,  he  virtually  becomes  master.  When  one  pupil  thus 
^ets  "  the  upper  hand,"  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  all  sub- 
ordination ceases.  When  such  a  state  of  things  exists, 
one  of  two  things  «iust  be  done.  The  pupil  must  be 
made  to  feel  the  strosg'arm  of  parental  or  executive  au- 
thority, or  the  teacher  must  quit  the  school.     C.  A.  C. 


A  boarding-house  keeper  advertises, — "  Board  for  two  gentle^ 
men  with  gas." 

The  leading  principle  in  the  art  of  teaching,  is  to  give  the 
learner  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 

^  That  is  the  best  timber  of  the  forest  which  has  the  most  knots. 
Being  hard  to  grow,  it  is  hard  to  wear  out" 

A  steamboat  captain  advertising  for  an  excursion,  says, — ^^  lick* 
ets  25  cents ;  children  half  price  to  be  had  at  the  landing." 
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A  PBIMART  LESSON  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  term  Nararal  History  covers  so  vast  a  region^  and 
embraces  so  wide  a  variety  of  details;  that  the  mere 
mention'  of  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  primary 
school  might  at  first  thought  seem  preposterous  to  those 
teachers  to  whom  the  idea  suggests  only  so  mdny  more 
pages  of  a  new  and  perhaps  difficult  text-book;  to  be 
transferred  to  the  memories  of  the  first  class  before  pro- 
motion. 

But  before  we  take  alarm,  let  us  consider  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  primary  school  is  only  to  start  the  pupils  upon 
the  initiatory  steps  in  the  path  of  learning ;  that  a  mere 
heginnimg  is  made  in  the  primary  school ;  that  natural 
history;  vast  as  its  range  is,  is  no  more  difficult  than  any 
other  study,  and  that  it  is  practicable  to  teach  it  without 
a  text-book. 

On  some  sultry  summer  afternoon;  the  new  teacher  in 
a  Qountry  primary  school  finds  her  work  lagging  wearily. 
The  dull  scholars  are  sleepy,  the  bright  ones  mischiev- 
ous. The  first  class  are  reading  a  lesson  which  has 
^own  stale  from  frequent  repetition ;  Frank  Heedless,  at 
one  end  of  die  clsss,  rattles  off  his  paragraph  so  that 
words  and  syllables  run  confusedly  together,  while  John 
SloW;  at  the  other  end,  who  can  see  no  difference  between 
^*4)f^  and  ^  foTj^  and  has  been  told  for  the  fortieth  time 
fto  pronounce  the  g  in  '^  ing,^^  drawls  and  blunders  more 
stnpidly  than  ever.  The  lesson  ends  and  the  class  is 
seated ;  the  teacher  strikes  the  little  bell  which  calls  the 
«ehool  to  attention,  and,  taking  a  leaf  from  a  bouquet  upon 
lier  table,  she  holds  it  up  before  the  school.  There  are 
several  smooth,  circular  holes  cut  in  it. 

^'  Can  any  one  tell  me  how  this  leaf  was  cut  in  this 
way?"  asks  the  teacher.    Several  bunds  are  raised. 
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"A  worm  cut  it,"  says  one.  "A  caterpillar,"  says 
another.  "  A  wasp,"  says  another ;  the  whole  school  ie 
alert.  Even  Augustus  Lumpkins,  who  usually  sits  star- 
ing into  vacancy,  closes  his  mo.uth,  which  he  only  does  on 
taking  in  a  new  idea,  and  actually  looks  interested.  A 
timid,  reserved  boy,  who  seems  to  have  something  to  say, 
is  encouraged  to  speak. 

"  I  think  a  wild  bee  cut  it,"  says  he. 

"Why  so?"  inquires  the  teacher. 

"  Because  I  read  once  in  a  book  that  they  cut  leaves 
in  that  way  to  line  their  nests,  and  since  then  I  hay^ 
watched  them,  and  seen  them  do  it."  This  leads  to  f]ir- 
ther  questions,  information  is  given,  other  children  are 
encouraged  to  tell  what  they  Icnow  of  the  curious  habits 
and  different  modes  of  building  nests  which  ob>tain  amon^ 
bees,  wasps,  and  hornets, and  the  teacher  finds  that  some. 
of  her  pupils  have  made  greater  proficiency  in.  hunting 
wasps'  nests  than  in  hunting  adjectives  and  prepositions. 

Ten  minutes  pass  quickly  in  this  lesson  on  natural- his- 
tory, and  then  the  usual  studies  are  resumed ;  yet  in  thfit 
ten  minutes  information  is  gained,  a  new  interest  in  the 
works  of  nature  is  excited,  while  the  kindliest  faolin^ 
are  awakened  between  teacher  and  pupils.  The  eflScacy 
of  such  an  object  lesson,  in  waking  up  mind,  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated.  To  many,  to  most  children,  the 
studies  of  the  school-room  seem  an  abstract  thing,  which 
has  little  to  do  with  the  warm,  living,  out-door  "v^orld. 
The  accumulation  of  knowledge  seems  to  them,  if  tl^ey 
think  of  it  with  a  view  to  anything  beyond  mere  recita- 
tion, as  belonging  to  some  remote  future,  when  they  ahaU 
be  grown  up,  if,  as  is  the  case  in  too  many  of  our  school- 
rooms, the  study  of  the  text  books  takes  the  place  of  the 
study  of  5i*i!yec^.  Lessons  on  either  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  natural  history,  whether  gathered  from  a 
wayside  pebble,  a  meadow  flower,  or  the  oriole's  nest  in 
the  nearest  elm,  will  rouse  and  quicken  thought  and  fqpl- 
ing,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  text-books  which  the 
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higher  schools  have  in  store  to  be  welcomed  with  eager, 
hands.  In  almost  any  school,  five  or  ten  minutes  a  day 
might  be  secured  for  such  a  lesion,  and  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way,  the  time  might  be  taken  from  the 
arithmetic  lesson  for  it.  Arithmetic  is  particularly  speci- 
fied, because  we  think  too  much  is  exacted  of  our  prima- 
ry sehool  children  in  that  branch ;  with  most  of  them  it  is 
learned  as  a  task,  especially  by  those  who  have  no  talent 
or  gift  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  if  less  time 
were  spent  upon  that  branch  in  the  primary  school,  a  lit- 
tle further  along  in  the  school-course  it  would  be  learned 
with  greater  facility ;  meanwhile  heart  and  brain  might 
be  mpre  judiciously  cultivated  by  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  with  or  without  a  text-book,  and  the  dullest  \>% 
interested  and  profited.  Though  Augustus  Lumpkins 
cannot  see  why,  if  one  man  standing  on  a  hill  can  see 
twenty  miles,  four  men  standing  on  the  same  hill  should 
not  see  eighty  miles,  yet  he  will  see  and  understand,  if  it 
is  once  pointed  out  to  him,  why  the  beneficent  Hand  has 
arrayed  the  polar  bear  in  thick  far,  while  the  elephant 
and  camel  wear  no  such  cumbrous  covering,  and  why  the 
bear  is  armed  with  sharp  and  powerful  claws,  while  the 
camel  walks  the  desert  with  spongy,  spreading  foot ;  and 
though  he  may  not  remember  that  a  third  is  more  than  a 
fourth,  yet  he  will  remember  that  the  arctic  fox  turns 
white  in  winter,  for  his  dull  eye  glistens  when  he  is  told 
of  that. 

Let  no  one  object  to  this  mode  of  beginning  the  study 
of  natural  history,  that  the  learning  so  obtained  will  be 
"  only  a  smattering."  Surely  "  a  smattering  "  is  better 
than  no  knowledge,  and  what  do  the  wisest  of  mankind 
know  but  as  a  ''  drop  in  the  bucket "  compared  with  the 
well  of  truth.  When  one  comes  to  the  attainments  of  a 
Humboldt  or  an  Agassiz,  he  looks  very  modestly  on  all 
human  achievements  in  the  paths  of  science,  yet  values  the 
fimallest  acquisition. 

That  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  to  commence 
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the  study  of  natural  history  in  the  primary  school  if  we 
would  have  the  children  benefited  by  it,  is  apparent,  be* 
cause  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  children  leave  school 
without  going  through  the  high*schooI  course,  often  even 
without  entering  upon  it.  If  then  they  are  to  know  any- 
thing of  a  science  which  shall  add  to  their  culture,  taste 
and  refinement,  and  thus  largely  to  their  happiness,  thej 
should  be  permitted  to  commence  drinking  at  this  foun- 
tain low  down  in  the  primary  school.  The  actual  amount 
of  information  gained  may  be  great  or  small,  it  matters 
little^  if  only  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  awakened.  To 
awaken  and  perpetuate  such  a  thirst,  the  teacher  must 
feel  the  craving  for  knowledge  too  ;  she  must  be  a  per- 
petual sympathizer  in  the  search  after  it,  or  her  labor  will  be 
in  vain. 

Beyond  this,  however,  and  of  greater  moment  to  both  teach- 
er and  pupil,  is  the  moral  effect  of  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Nature.  First  of  all,  cruelty  is  disarmed ;  its  experiments 
are  forestalled,  if  love  goes  hand  in  hand  with  curiosity  in  her 
search  after  knowledge^  The  wild,  rude  boy  who  tore  off  the 
beautiful  green  wings  of  the  beetle,  would  hardly  have  done 
so  had  he  known  that  the  faithful  little  fellow  was  performing 
his  daily  duty  of  scavenger  ;  neither  would  he  have  stoned 
the  greedy  robin  which  ate  a  doeen  of  his  cherries  for  Ids 
breakfast,  had  he  known  that  the  redbreasted  intruder  de- 
stroyed more  noxious  insects  than  cherries.  Then  love  and 
veneration  are  cultivated,  where  the  eye  is  trained  to  look  for 
beauty  and  detect  hidden  uses.  All  honor  and  gratitude  to 
RuskiD,  who  has  opened  our  eyes  to  see  beauty  where  we 
knew  not  of  her  haunts,  and  has  invested  all  nature  with  a 
charm,  from  the  rough  crag  that  lifts  its  head  against  the 
sky,  to  the  gray  lichen  which  adorns  it  with  its  exquisite  ta- 
pestry. To  teach  natural  history  wdl  in  the  school-room,  is 
to  teach  religion.  You  may  make  the  little  class  learn  Scrip- 
ture texts  and  repeat  pious  maxims  ;  they  may  be  told  daily 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  love  and  fear  God ; — all  thai  is  well ; 
perhaps   they   vfill  heed  it.    But  if  you  teach  them  that  the 
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hand  that  created  the  ocean  that  thnnders  on  the  beach, 
stooped  to  tint  with  pink  the  lip  of  its  tiniest  shells, — that  His 
majestic  power  who  lifted  Chimborazo  and  lighted  the  fires  of 
Gotapaxi,  lingered  to  draw  the  lines  of  beauty  on  a  lily's  bell, 
and  lay  with  the  skill  of  only  an  infinite  Artist  the  tints  upon 
a  butterfly's  wing ;  yet  that  even  He  guides  the  thread  of  their 
dwly  destiny,  and  listens  to  theip  evening  prayer,  they  will 
not  fail  to  reverence  His  majesty  and  power,  the  while  they 
look  up  with  childlike  confidence  to  the  Father  above,  before 
whose  face  their  angels  do  always  minister. — Rome  JUbnthly. 


«  SIC  ITUB  AD  ASTRA." 


WItlTTSn  AJXD  READ    AT     GLBNWOOD     EXAMINATION,  JULT   16, 
BT  MART  B.  PHILLIPS. 

'  Tis  known  by  all  dealers  in  mystical  lore 

That  ^  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.'' 

No  matter  how  faint  the  said  shadows  may  be, 

There  always  are  people  who  are  able  to  see 

As  well  as  interpret  their  meaning,  and  tell 

If  they  bode  to  poor  mortals  things  evil  or  well  I 

Even  now  as  in  time  of  the  woman  of  Endor, 

Lives  many  a  fature-fbretelling  pretender : 

And  in  various  ways  these  great  feats  are  performed 

By  which  the  impregnable  morrow  is  stormed ! 

By  oar  Puritan  Fathers  the  art  was  put  down, 

As  witness  the  doings  in  old  Salem-town 

When  all  once  suspected  to  ever  have  halted, 

Were  after  the  fashion  ef  Haman  exalted  I 

Those  were  stirring  times,  sure,  when  ill-boding  black  cblU 

Left  their  proper  profession,  the  chasing  of  rats ! 

And  fearful^  old  beldames  their  charms  would  prepare 

And  pursue  on  a  broomstick  their  coarse  through  the  atr. 

When  magic,  and  witches  and  ghosts  might  be  found. 

Playing  curious  pranks  on  unfrequented  ground^ 

And  scenes  seldom  viewed  bv  terrestrial  ken 

Were  enacted  afar  from  the  haunts  of  men  : 

Tet  none  the  less  stirring  are  these  times  of  ours. 

In  which  with  some  lest  than  miraculous  powers. 

The  wisdom  and  cunning  of  man  will  foreshow, 
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All  it  ever  caa  reallj  ooncem  him  to  know  t 

From  mysterious  rappings  and  knockings  ensue 

Disclosures  most  strange  for  the  whole  world  to  view  t 

And  the  efforts  of  writers  and  the  *^  corps  editorial," 

Of  what  can  he  done  are  a  startling  memorial ! 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  readilj  seen 

That  Present  and  Future,  hare  no  veil  between  ! 

And  in  order  to  find  out  whatever  you  choose 

Be  sure  that  the  right  means  are  those  which  jou  use ! 

The  close  of  a  pleasant  June  day,  in  my  room, 
Thickly  shrouded  all  things  in  a  gathering  gloom, 
I  was  sitting  alone,  wrapped  in  deep  meditation, 
On  subjects  connected  with  *^oar  graduation." 
I  thought  how  the  "  Seniors,"  the  learned  **  twenty-foar,.'* 
Soon  would  take  their  departure  to  meet  here  no  more. 
And  a  wish,  soon  as  formed,  loud  utterance  took, 
That  at  coming  events  I  might  have  «  look ! 
I  thought  that  the  sentence  had  scarcely  been  spoken. 
When  into  my  presence  without  sign  or  token, 
A  strange  figure  came :  it  did  not  molest  me. 
But  in  accents  though  grave  yet  most  gentle  addressed  me.. 
"  Mortal  Maiden,"  it  said,  "  The  gods  hear  your  request. 
And  in  seeking  you  now,  I  obey  their  behest, 
I  come  to  conduct  you  to  Olympus'  gate. 
And  there  shall  be  shown  you  the  Mirror  of  Fate." 
The  very  first  shock  of  surprise  being  o'er, 
My  senses  returned  clear  and  calm  as  before  ! 
Since  the  brave  days  of  Dante,  such  offer  of  aid 
Had  never  to  man  or  to  woman  been  made ! 
And  sure  at  this  time  'tis  of  moment  to  man, 
That  one  should  find  out  all  one  easily  can  I 
For  an  instant  I  paused,full  of  fear  lest  the  "  powers'* 
Should  forbid  my  departing  within  "  study  hours ;" 
But  temptation  was  strong,  curiosity  stronger, 
And  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  hesitate  longer ! 
I  followed  my  guide  without  farther  ado, 
Resolved  not  to  lose  this  remarkable  view  ! 
A  queer  looking  carriage  awaited  outside : 
(Not  the  Glenwood  coach  quite)    we  were  off  for  our  ride  t 
Straight  up  in  the  air,  our  fleet  steeds  pressed  on ; 
Soon  earth  seemed  a  speck,  and  anon  it  was  gone. 
The  man  in  the  moon  looked  out  as  we  passed 
With  a  nod  and  a  smile  as  we  flew  by  so  fast ! 
My  guide  grew  loquacious  while  showing  me  where 
Arcturus  was  brushing  out  Berenice's  hair  ! 
Would  have  whistled  for  Sirius,  but  said  he  had  gone 
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With  Orion  to  hunt  down  Taurus  at  dawn ! 

The  passage  bj  Perseus  compelled  me  to  turn 

Lest  the  head  of  Medusa  should  change  me  to  stone ! 

When,  feeling  the  need  of  something  to  eat, 

At  the  sign  of  the  dipper  thej  gave  us  bear's  meat ! 

On  the  milk  J  waj  crossing  a  stray  comet  came, 

And  our  carriage  was  very  near  catching  the  Hame ! 

In  the  eyes  of  the  horses  a  meteor  flashed. 

And  to  pieces  we  merely  escaped  being  dashed ! 

Just  once  the  fierce  steeds  broke  away  from  control, 

And  liked  to  have  thrown  us  against  the  North  Pole  ! 

Nothing  farther  took  place  to  delay  or  disturb, 

And  soon  at  the  palace  my  guide  drew  the  curb. 

A  welcome  most  warm  at  the  portal  awaited, 

(We  found  by  the  clock  we  were  somewhat  belated.) 

Great  Jupiter  graciously  deigned  me  a  bow, 

But  begged  I'd  excuse  his  attendance  just  now, 

As  his  cherished  American  Eagle  was  sick, 

And  couldn't  be  saved  unless  seen  to  right  quick  I 

For  his  wings  were  quite  drooping,  not  able  to  spread. 

As  once,  from  St.  Lawrence  to  Mexico's  bed ! 

But  he  thought  that  perhaps  a  few  thunderbolts  more^ 

Administered  soon,  might  their  old  strength  restore  I 

He  said  he  knew  well  who  had  made  all  the  fuss. 

Involving  afiairs  in  this  terrible  muss, 

And  'twas  truly  absurd  that  those  rebels  should  think 

At  their  miserable  plans  for  a  moment  he'd  wink ! 

But  he'd  made  up  his  mind  that  whatever  befel. 

Or  whatever  England  or  Russell  might  tell. 

If  folRs  didn't  mind  their  own  business  quick. 

He  should  follow  them  up  with  a  very  sharp  stick  1 

He  said  by  and  by  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure 

To  talk  with  me  farther,  when  he  was  at  leisure. 

And  commanded  attendants  to  show  me  about. 

That  I  might  view  the  palace  within  and  without. 

Then  Clio  came  forward,  the  first  of  the  band ; 

I  saw  that  she  bore  "  Wilson's  Outlines  "  in  hand  I 

Melpomene  after,  with  daggers  and  swords. 

Came  stalking  along,  spouting  tragical  words! 

Urania,  Thalia,  Erato  also. 

Came  forward  to  guide  where  I  might  wish  to  go. 

A  fast  looking  youth  in  a  stove-pipe  hat, 

I  knew  to  be  Bach  us — no  question  of  that ! 

He  was  looking  uncommonly  jaded  just  now. 

Having  lately  returned  from  a  Senate-House  row  I 

Hearing  words  quite  familiar,  I  turned  me  to  look, 

Saw  the  goddess  Minerva  intent  on  a  book ! 

It  was  Butler's  Analogy,  which,  in  spite  of  wry  faces. 
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She  wa«  expounding  to  Juno  and  all  tbe  three  Graces  I 

Just  then  a  great  fuss  in  Olympus  was  raised. 

And  Jupiter  thundered  till  I  was  half  crazed. 

The  cause  of  his  anger,  1  learned  when  'twas  oool, 

Was  flagrant  infringement  of  the  14th  rule  I 

For  Venus,  'twas  found,  had,  in  spite  of  her  betten. 

Been  actuaJlj  caught  sending  contmband  letters. 

Great  hammering  and  pounding  mr  notice  attracted. 

With  laughing  and  talking,  as  one  half  distracted  I 

I  hastened  mj  steps,  and  right  soon  I  arrived 

Where  Vulcan  was  forging,  with  Mars  bj  his  side 

Directing  his  labors,  laspecting,  approving 

And  arranging  his  goods  for  a  spcedj  removing. 

His  sister  BeUona,  delighted,  was  gazing. 

The  new  rifled  cannon  especially  praising  I 

He  said  'twas  so  long  since  he'd  had  much  to  do, 

That  really,  the  business  to  him  was  quite  new! 

Soon  Mercury  came  in,  and  he  said  that  a  fight 

Was  to  take  place  near  Hichmond  on  that  very  night. « 

Mars  made  preparations  direct  for  a  start, 

And  soon  from  Olympus  I  saw  him  depart. 

Then  Mercury  was  sent  down  to  see  if  by  chance 

A  new  revolution  had  happened  in  Fraace  I 

At  last,  feeline  weary  of  roving  about, 

And  thinking 'twas  time  to  return,  without  doubt, 

I  uttered  my  wish  that  I  need  not  more  wait. 

But  that  now  should  be  shown  me  the  ^  Mirror  of  Fate !  * 

Apollo  advanced  with  encouraging  smile. 

Said  'twould  give  him  great  pleasure  to  serve  me  a  while, 

And,  lending  the  way,  he  conducted  me  where 

The  mirror  was  hanging  suspended  in  air. 

From  off  the  bright  plate  the  thick  curtain  he  pushed ; 

Before  my  rapt  vision  strange  images  rushed. 

As  I  looked  in  its  depths,  first  there  stared  in  my  face 

Thick  clouds  of  white  muslin,  of  ribbon  and  lace, 

And  still  as  I  gazed,  there  appeared  througha  vapor, 

Pressed  flowers,  pens,  crayons,  and  reams  of  white  paper! 

Soon  faces  and  forms  'gan  to  come  on  the  scene, 

I  saw  more  distinctly  what  such  things  could  mean. 

In  apartments  disordered,  the  ^  Seniors  "  appeared** 

For  their  safety  and  reason  I  earnestly  feared. 

In  "  flee  frenay  rolling  "  their  eyes  once  so  mild, 

Their  fingers  ink-covered,  their  aspect  most  wild  I 

Many  faces  familiar  were  shown  to  my  sight, 

Some  lightsome  and  joyous,  some  dark  as  the  night ! 

Scenes  filled  with  excitement  passed  by  in  review ; 

There  were  smiling  and  laughter,  and  tears  not  a  few ! 


At  length,  the  dense  vapor  shnt  down  like  a  pell^ 
Then  rising,  disclosed  the  Gjmnasinm  HaU ; 
The  sarroundingSy  attendants,  and  great  preparation^ 
Suggested  the  wlnrfe — it  was  examination ! 
There  were  numberless  fiices»  expectant  and  bright, 
Sixne  anxious  and  d<H?btfti]»  in  sorrowful  plight 
,  Tluf«%»<<  Splon^  ^  in  wisdom,  in  front  rank  were  aeei^ 
Most  stalely  their  presence,  most  awful  th«r  naea ! 
Their  looks,  like  the  Gorgons,  had  fearful  effect 
On  those  who  their  questions  hfyd  cause  to  expect  \ 
Then  class  after  dass  came  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter, 
*  Know-nothings  "  reoeiTed  neither  mercy  nor  quarter  [ 
There  in  the  *<  ^imd  presence  "  the  History  ^ten*^ 
Stood  fluently  talking  of  **  times  and  of  men/' 
And  anon  at  the  bladsboards,  chalk,  angles  and  lines, 
Were  mixed  up  with  tangents,  cosecants  and  sines  *, 
But  while  I  yet  gaaed  in  unbounded  surprise. 
Eight  learned  young  dannels  attraeied  my  eyeSi 
I  knew  by  their  visages,  solemn  and  grave, 
Which  seemed  the  severest  of  questions  to  crave, 
That  those  who  tlie  ordeal  now  were  to  pass, 
Of  a  surety  must  be  the  ^  Analogy  **  dass ! 
I  saw  they  stood  boKUt  and  Butler  expounded. 
In  sentences  clear,  and  with  periods  rounded. 
The  ^  Solons  ^  then  grimly  began  the  assault, 
Wiih  queries  ahd  doubtings  to  put  them  to  fault ; 
The  shock  was  terrific,  for  ^  Greek  had  met  Greek! " 
Such  wisdom  before,  woman  never  did  speak. 
The  ^  Solons  '*  were  vanquished,  for  such  was  their  fate. 
Overcome  by  the  skill  of  the  marvelous  eight!' 
A  scene  most  amazing  came  into  View  now, 
It  wasn't  a  war-dance,  or  Indian  pdw-wow ; 
But  with  postures  most  graceful  and  movements  fantastic, 
The  ladies  were  seen  in  performance  gymnastic  I 
A  change  came ;  'twas  night ;  a  vast  audience  upon, 
Manjf  lamp$  and/otV  maiden$  most  brilliantly  shone. 
I  wiU  not  detail  what  I  then  saw  to  you, 
As  this  evening  reveals  very  much  the  same  view. 
Once  more  the  scene  changes,  and  grouping  around, 
Tweoty-four  white-robed  damsels  their  teacher  suiroond* 
To  eadi  is  a  parchment — the  silence  is  broken 
By  last  words  of  counsel,  and  farewells  are  spoken. 

The  vapor  here  feU,  and  the  mirror  was  mute, 
I  turned  me  about  with  respectful  salute ; 
I  said,  ^  In  this  mirror  Fd  like  much  to  see 
The  fiite  i:iJefDavii  revealed  unto  me !  ** 
llnfiirtanate  words,  for  whkh  dearly  I  paid  : 
16 
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To  obey  mj  commands  the  poor  mfrror  assayed. 
And  quicker  than  one  oouJd  saj  ^  Robinson  Jacic," 
0*er  the  whole  of  its  snrface  extended  a  crack ! 
Ah !  then,  to  what  lumnlt  Olympus  was  changed, 
ApoHo  was  speechless  and  almost  deranged  1 
The  Muses  ran  screaming  and  teaiing  their  haii^. 
And  Juno  indignantly  growled  like  a  bear ;   ^ 
Minerva  made  haste  to  take  care  of  her  owl, 
While  Jupiter  gazed  with  a  terrible  scowl ! 
I  knew  that  their  actions  could  no  good  presage. 
And  feared  to  remain  and  encounter  their  rage. 
Not  stopping  to  utter  a  single  word  more, 
Escaping  their  presence  from  out  the  bac^  door,. 
And  hailing  a  comet  that  was  just  passing  nigfa|, 
i  bade  to  Olympus  a  hasty  ^  good  bye !  **' 
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NO.  y.      THfilft  FUBNISHING. 

A  few  items  in  the  furnishing  of  school  hoasea  havitg 
been  heretofore, noticed,  we  may  now  proceed  ta others. 

The  articles  ofscbool-room  furniture  brought  into  view 
in  paper  No.  lY,  under  the  head  of  int^dtud  aick,  were 
the  following:  (1)  chartaoi  the  phonetic  elements  of  the 
English  language,  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  good 
habits  in  articulation,  (2)  the  black-board  for  arithmetical 
demonstrations  and  other  similar  uses,  and  (3)  a  series  of 
figures  representative  of  geometrical  forms.  There  are,, 
however,  other  means  of  an  intellectual  kind,  beaides 
those  ah'eady  mentioned,,  which  may  be  made  of  greftt 
service  to  the  pupil,  under  the  guidance  of  a  discreet  and 
judicious  teacher. 

First  of  all,  amongst  these  additional  helpe^  it  maybe 
well  to  mention  topographical  representations.  This  ex- 
pression is  intended  to  embiaoe  uU  tlK)se  drawings  and 
charts  which  are  adapted  to  give  a  clear  impression  of 
localities,  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  of  the  various  iniprovemeuts  made  by  man,. 


on  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  Such  representations,  as  help* 
ing  to  a  knowledge  of  places,  are  constantly  coming  to  be 
estimated  moq^  nearly  according  to  their  real  valae, 
whilst  the  largest,  the  most  minute  and  accurate  have 
been,  during  the  past  year,  in  demand  amongst  all  class* 
es,  as  never  before.  Maps,  outline  and  full,  are  of  great 
importance  in  a  school-room.  These,  so  arranged  as  to  be 
readily  seen  by  the  pupil,  are  an  invaluable  aid  in  the 
study  ofgeograpby.  When  hung  upon  the  walls,  they 
become  not  only  an  adornment  to  the  room  devoted  to 
study  and  recitation,  but  also  a  means  to  constant  im- 
provement. So  placed  as  thus  to  address  the  eye,  they 
are  continually,  as  by  an  unconscious  process,  instructing 
a  whole  school.  Again,  globes,  celestial  and  terrestrial, 
as  intended  to  subserve  the  same  end,  are  of  great  mo- 
ment, and  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  a  single 
session,  if  merely  the  time  of  the  teacher  be  taken  into 
account ;  much  more,  if  that  of  the  children  be  consid- 
ered ;  and  far  more,  if  clearness  of  conception  in  the  pupil, 
on  a  thousand  points  connected  with  the  earth  and  the 
visible  heavens,  be  esteemed  as  of  any  worth,  A  good 
instructor,  with  such  means  at  his  command,  can  accom- 
plish, in  a  few  weeks,  what  he  would  fail  without  them  to 
effect  in  a  year,  thus  husbanding  a  large  amount  of  ener- 
gy, or  the  wages  of. months,  for  other  purposes. 

Another  and  a  kindred  help,  perhaps  fully  as  necessary 
as  the  preceding,  may  be  found  in  chronoiogical  charU. 
Less  use  has  been  ordinarily  made  of  facilities  of  this  kind 
than  they  deserve,  though  every  twelve-month  of  their 
employment  bears  more  ample  witness  to  their  utility  and 
-value.  People  generally  recognize  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  localities,  and  this  has  probably  never  been 
more  the  case,  than  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
now  raging  in  the  midst  of  a  once  united  and  hipcy 
nation.  But  it  is  oflen  no  less  requisite  to  know  whenj  than 
tohere,  an  event  occurred.  Each  needs  to  be  as  well  able 
to  refer  occurrences  to  definite  periods,  in  the  last  five  or 
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six  thondand  years,  as  places  to  a  given  geognplued 
district,  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Now  a  knowledge  of 
this  kind;  which  is  always  desirable,  and  sometimes  of 
almost  incalculable  advantage,  may  be  Yery  readily  gained 
by  the  pnpil,  under  the  tnition  of  any  competent  teacher. 
In  order  to  this,  a  few  simple  and  cheap  chronofogical 
tables  will  be  of  great  service.  At  the  outset,  iB  gi^ng 
such  instmction,  the  civil  history  of  the  mee  may  be  dir 
vided,  as  nsnal,  into  two  great  cycles,  ancient  and  tted' 
em ;  and  the  child,  becoming  conversant  witii  tteae 
divisions,  may  be  brought  by  iamiliar  exercises  to  assigii 
many  prominent  events  to  their  respective  eras.  After- 
wards  let  the  ancient  and  the  modern  be  again  divided, 
and  each  porlion  subdivided,  in  a  jndicions  manner,  care 
being  taken  that  each  dividing  epoeh  be  marked  by  a& 
event,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  worid-wide  significanoe. 
These  subdivisions  of  the  two  main  eras  should  be  few, 
not  ordinarily  exceeding  ten,  universal  history  being  thea 
embraced  in  fifteen  or  twenty  comprehensive  periods. 
For  most  practical  purposes  these  divisions  will  be 
abundantly  niitiutel,  and  with  them  the  pupil  should  be- 
come, and  by  frequent  repetition  he  may  be  readiJjr  iMide, 
•as  thoroughly  familiar  as  with  his  dphabet  l%ese  grsat 
time-marks  hating  been  in  this  way  mastered,  a  fewm>- 
ments  may  be  daily  devoted  to  an  exercise  in  chronelog^, 
with  marked  advantage.  It  will  then  be  a  pleasaiit  pas- 
time for  a  whole  school  to  learn  to  refer  particular  eirents 
and  transactions  of  history  to  their  appropriate  eras,  (ft  if 
one  would  be  more  specific,  to  the  first,  the  middle,  or 
the  last  portion  of  each  era,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
•teacher  may  from  day  to  day  propose  one  or  two  new 
'points,  which  most  pupils  will  look  up  with  interest  on 
the  c^iarts  arranged  around  the  school-room,  and  thus  aoob 
find  themselves  deeply  enlisted  in  getting  ready  for  each 
succeeding  exercise.  Previous  questions  being  oflen 
reviewed,  until  they  can  be  answered  with  facility,  while 
'  fresh  particulars  are  introduced  just  fast  enough  to  shai^ 
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en  Um  already  waking  carioBity,  thet«  ma^jr  be  gdaed, 
almost  IB  the  way  of  recreation,  and  with  a  very  flight 
expenditure  of  time,  a  more  accurate,  exteneive,  a^  val- 
uable acquaintance  with  chronology,  thMi  is  now  poiwess- 
ed  by  one  in  a  thousand  of  our  citizens. 

One  other  help,  in  this  confiection,  demands  a  pasting 
wDrd*  Beference  is  made  to  the  means  necessary  to  the 
auosesaful  pursuit  of  jfrtwwuxUesai  stucUeB.  We  (Ediould  nol 
foorget  that  aids  of  tiiis  kind  are  required  hiy  the  youag, 
and  that  the  assistance  here  afforded  comes  in  play,  ttM 
aubeenres  an  amportaat  purpose,  in  erery  other  4€f»att- 
mept  of  knowledge.  For  the  sake  of  oonvenieaoe,  these 
atudies  are  now  spoken  of  in  a  oomprehensiFe  stese,  atud 
l^re  intended  to  include  all  tiiose  braiiofaes,  whfeh  hai^  to 
do  with  the  form  and  derivation  of  words,  as  Well  as  inHk 
their  signifieatton  and  proper  <x>n8tructionindiscouv8e. 
Aa  thus  looked  at,  grammatical  lavestigatioiks  net^enly 
lead  the  pupil  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  he 
reads,  but  also  qualify  him  to  compose  accurately  himself. 
Of  course,  this  end  can  not  be  readily  reached,  without 
the  use  of  appropriate  helps.  These,  therefore,  should  be 
open  to  the  whole  school,  or,  at  least,  to  all  those  pupils 
who  stand  in  need  of  them,  that,  by  the  judicious  em- 
ployment of  the  means  furnished,  the  study  of  lai^tge- 
may  be.  carried  on  profitably  and  with  succesa. 

Such,  without  entering  mere  into  detail^  are  s0me4f 
the  varieties  of  fumisbing  rehired  by  our  cemlnoO' 
achooUiouseS)  in  order  that  the  ordinary  inltelkictuid 
wants  of  our  children  may  be  prc^rfy^  met.  It  k  bet^ 
particularly  suggested  that  each  scfaool-i^oom  ehbukl  be 
furnished  with  a  few  uforka  of  rtfer^Me  of  a  general 
natule,  iuited  to  give  the  information  tnoet  weeded 
by  beginneins,  in  respect  not  only  to  pronuneil^tien^  iMrt 
9iM  to  points  in  geography,  biogsapby,  and  history,  as 
weU  aa  the  prosper  import  and  use  of  words.  Without 
adverting  to  the  impottanoe)  to  each  oitiaen  amd  to  the 
atsrtev  of  the  establishment  el  town  libcuries,  and  esi^iM. 
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\j  of  a  common-school  library  io  each  district,  WhicTi 
would  be  of  great  good  to  the  whole  community,  none 
can  &il  to  see  the  desirableness  of  a  few  standard  works 
in  every  school-room;  which  shall  be  accessible  to  alK 
We  are  rarely  apt  to  over-estimate  the  many  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  young,  who  have  (instant  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  reliable  books  of  reference ;  such,  for 
instance,  to  mention  no  others,  as  the  invaluable  diction* 
aries  of  Dr.  Worcester,  or,  if  one  prefer,  the  quarto  of  Dr. 
Webster.  In  this  way,  much  valuable  information  is 
often  acquired  at  the  time,  in  regard  not  only  to  language^ 
but  to  every  topic  which  comes  before  the  mind;- and 
with  this,  and.  more  important,  a  habit  of  accuracy  io 
gradually  formed,  which  is  of  inestimable  benefit,  and  of 
life-long  value.  '*  P. 

Errata  in  No.  IV ;  pi  156,  2d  line,  for  derived  read  cfo- 
ritxiUe;  3d  line,  for  oomUnecJ,  read  eontim»ed;  44h  lu!^, 
before  many,  insert  the.  •  9 
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Tbs  Change. — Our  Associate,  Mr.  LeaVenwdrtii,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  Vermont  School  Journal 
from  the  beginning,  has  gone  to  the  war.  '  He  bad  ptom* 
ised  to  prepare  a  Valedictory  Editorial  for  this  number, 
but  found  himself  unable  to  do  so,  in  the  bustle  of  camp, 
life.  The  circumstances  make  it  necessary  that  his  Jinan- 
iAoi  and  editorud  relations  to  the  Journal  should  now 
ceasOy^  We  retain  his  name  among  our  contributors  asid 
hope  to  hear  from  him  often.  Our  relations  to  Mr.  Leav- 
enworth  have  been  the  most  amicable  and  pleasant,  and 
we  regret,  most  sincerely,  the  necessity  which  calls  him 
from  his  chosen  field  of  labor.  His  noble  qualities  as  a 
man,  his  earnest  enthusiasm  and  sel&saorifice  in  the  cause 
of  education  in  Vermont,  have  endeared  him  to  the  fra*^ 


%erAity,  and  his  i^ame  will  ever  be  associated  with  the 
School  Journal  as  one  of  its  ^founders  and  among  its 
warmest  friends.  We  honor  our  associate  and  friend,  in 
view  of  what  he  has  done  in  our  noble  cause,  and  shall 
follow  him  with  oar  sympathies  and  prayers  in  his  self* 
sacrificing  work  of  patriotisbi,  while  we  toil  on  in  the 
same  service  at  home. 

'*'  It  Must  be  Sustainbd."---So  says  oiie  of  our  corres- 
p<mdeQt6  in  speaking  of  the  Vermont  School  JburaaL 
Another  sends  in  a  list  x)f  ttew  subscribers,  wil^  the  ^e- 
DMMPk,  "  It  should  be  supported,  and  its  failure  would  be 
e  sure  indication  of  ind^eren^  On  the  part  of  those  who- 
should  be  interested  ii^our  Oommon  Schools.^'  Still  an- 
other friend,  in  a  private  letter^  expresses  himself  on  this 
point  as  follows : — **  You  say  '  If  1000  copies  can  be  ' 
taken  and  paid  for  at  50  cts.  each,  the  Journal  would  be 
sipire  to  live  for  half  a  century.'  Shame  and  confusion  on 
a  State,  with  nearly  3000  school  districts,  nearly  5009 
different'teachers.  employed  each  year,  and  nearly  9000' 
scholars)  that  cannot  furnish  1000  subscribel'S,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $500,  to  a  School  Journal  P^  There  is  evidently 
a  growing  interest  in  this  part  of  our  enterprise,  and  a 
very  general  conviction  among  the  friends  of  education, 
that  the  Journal  should  be  placed  ^pon  a  permanent 
basis.  To  this  end,  it  has  been  suggested  that  our  con- 
tributors hold  a  meeting  at  Windsolr,  early  during  the 
State  meeting'  in  August,  to  mature  some*  plan  for  co- 
operation. We  hope  that  this  will  be  done,  and  that  all 
\^ill  be  present.  All  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
object,  may  be  done  at  that  meetilQg.  We  bespeak  a  ftill 
attendance  at  Windsor,  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Let 
Vermont  rally  with  as  much  earnestness  to  support  our 
schools,  which  are  the  hope  of  out  firee  institutions,  as 
to  fight  for  oar  freedom  in  the  fieM. 

We  call  attention  to  the  notice  of  the  next  annual  meet* 
ing  of  the  *'  Amencaa  Institute  of  Instruction  "  on  page ' 
201.    We  regret  another  coUieioa  Irith  our  'Owii  Stale 
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iiiMtfaig;  hope  YemiD&t  wjfl  be  represented  in  iluii  Nm- 
HeMl  Coniretition. 


OUB  ACADEMIES. 


9Bik9nM»9BO  AcAMMT  (at  West  BrmttleboTo,)  will  be 
reined  for  daj-echolars,  Sept  4, 1862,  and  placed  under 
^oieat  inatmction  and  management 

Omvcm  €0.  Gbaioub  School,  Randolph,  Yt  &  Co- 
vlun,  A.  M^  Prinoi^  Mr.  Gonant  ia  one  of  ov  meat 
eimeet  end  efficient  profeeaional  teachere.  The  character 
of  hfa  eehool  is  well  indicated  by  the  followii^  eztnu4 
&Mi  a  late  report  ci  the  Committee  of  Examination : — 

^  The  leadieta  seem  to  hare  borne  in  mind  ihe  impoitance  not 
ontjr  of  thoroughness  in  instruction  espedally  in  the  elementaij 
prtttd^ei,  but  also  the  neoeasiffr  of  strict  discipline  in  securing 
tirii  grswtost  goed  to  Hie  school. 

^The-efaisses  all  passed  aveiy  cieditsbie  ezamiiiatien  and  there 
ajve  some  which  in  the  opinion  of  jour  committee  are  deserrinig 
esjpecial  priuse.  Among  these  we  would  mention  the  classes  in 
Oiasary  Oi«s«r^  Xen<^hon,  Moral  Phikisopby,  Physical  Qeogra- 
pkjT)  ttnd  CM^eot  I>niinii§.  The  last  seems  to  be  a  aew  fratem 
im  our  system  of  educi^tion^  aad  its  importance  we  think  cannot  be 
orerestimated*  The  Principal  is  deserving  much  credit  but  hav- 
jiiig  -iobtroduced  hito  his  school  a  practice  which  must  prove  so 
geeat^  beneik  te  liis  pepihi  in  Dtmwiag.  Beadh^ialsDbasbeBn 
made  asijiloect  of  attention,  and  the  perftrmaooe  of  the  dais  was 
highly  sadsfactoiy.'* 

^ajl  term  begins  Sept  4, 1862. 

Sot.  JoHNSBunr  Acju)sinr.  J.  E.  Colbt,  A.  M.,  Princi- 
Pj9d.— rWe  leiam  that  this  schpol  has  been  well  sustained 
dwri^g^the  paatjiear^  notwithstanding  the  "  hard  timea.^ 
The  name  of  ite  PHncipal  who  has  been  so  long  and  so 
&¥orab]7  known  in  the  State,  is  a  snfficient  recommenda* 
tion  to  all  who  are  seeking  the  advanti^s  of  a  first  ^daaa 
adiooL 

BuBB  i^iD  Mvmm  SwnUBT,  «t  Mancheater,  Bey,  J« 
D.  WiGKHAM  Principal,  is  one  of  the  beet  SkigUeh  eMi 
cfaMaieal  a^Aoola  in  the  state.  The  ^'  Stiiaaiary ''  in  the 
Calielogiie  gives  an  i^ggregale  attendance  of  138  in  the 
miie  and  fnmalfi  denaitmetttet 
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GovnnY  Aoibut,  Mr.  BL  R  Fobtbb  Prmoipal^  with 
five  asBOoiate  and  assitftaiit  teaohen.  Tiie  Oatalogne 
gives  an  attendance  of  109  pupils  during  the  year. 

Bbatvlvbobo  High  School  is  now  in  good  hands,  and 
with  suitable  co-operation  will  soon  become  a  model 
eekool.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  are  livt  teachers. 

Obbbbt  MotniTAiN  Ihstitute  has  created  a  new  depart- 
ment somewhat  of  a  novel  character.  "  In  addition  to 
the  usual  branches  of  education  taught  in  this  school,  it 
is  proposed  to  open  a  new  department  for  qualifying  per- 
sons to  become  oompdent  nurses  for  the  sick,  and  of  the 
^'  Nursery  Department ''  generally ;  comprised  in  a  series 
of  Lectures,  denominated,  First,  Second  and  Third 
courses.^'  For  further  particulars  address  L  Buckman, 
Bsq.,  So.  Woodstock. 

YsuiOHT  Tbaohbbs'  Association. — ^The  Twelfth  Annual 
Meisthig  win  be  hdd  at  Windsor,  commencing  Toesday  afternoon, 
Aiidnist  19tli,  1862. 

Order  iof  JSxereuei, — luetday.  Afternoon — At  2  1-2  o.dock, 
olganisati&n,  appointment  of  committees,  miscellaneoiu  buBinesfl. 
Address  bjr  Ber.  Wm.  Sewall  of  LufieQburg.  Subject :  Mt>ral 
On&ure  in  Chmmon  Scho€J$.    Evening— Social  Gathering. 

IMnuday.  HomiDg— Address  by  C.  O.  Thompson,  A.  M.  of 
Peadiam.  Subraol i  Th$  Logical  Method  ^^fracHmu ;  1o  be  fol- 
kmed  hy  Wm.  B.  SIdpman,  A.  M.  of  Scftith  Woodstock,  M.  F.  Yar- 
ney of N.Troy,aad others.  SchoolJonmal.  Afternoon — DiscussioD. 
Ooograpkif^Ai^eHMaUera$idf$^oi9^THuMi^;  to  be  opened  by 
Bey.  Mr.  Hodge  of  West  Braintree,  fbllowed  by  B.  Conant  of  Ban- 
dolph,  C  A.  Castle  of  Barlington,  and  others.  Address  by  BeT. 
G.  £.  Ferrio  of  Hinesborg.  Snbjed :  The  RdatioH  of  Okuneal 
SMim  to  the  Oommm  School  Discossion  of  Address.  ETOiing 
—Address  by  J.  B.  Thomson,  LL.  D.  of  New  York. 

Thursday.  Morning — Diaoossion :  heading ;  to  be  opened  by 
B.  F.  Bingham  of  West  Batland,  followed  by  Bot.  0.  D.  Allis  of 
Bandolph,  and  others.  Address  by  S.  B.  Colby,  Esq.  of  Moni- 
pelier.  Afternoon — ^Address  by  Hon.  A.  P.  Hunton  of  BetheL 
Sobject:  Ihe  in^wianec  of  the  Mtwfy  of  the  Catutituiioni  of  the 
OkOed  SuUoi  and  of  our  own  State  in  our  Gommon  Schools.  Dis- 
onssion  of  Address.  Evening — Address  by  Bev.  Boger  S.  How« 
ard  of  Butland*    Sabject— 7%s  Iheo  Waf$. 

Frxday.    Morning — Business.    Valedictory  Addresses. 

All  teadiers,  town  superintendents  and  fHends  of  education  are 
invited  to  be  present  and  to  pariidpaia  ia  the  discnsaioas  of  the 
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meeting.  The  principal  railroadls  in  the  State  have  dmaented  td 
ooovej  pasaengers  to  qUend  the  meeiing  for  f^  one  waj.  Ptta-" 
gengere  over  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroad  should  applj  to 
the  conductors  for  return  tickets.  For  the  Vt.  Central  and  for  the 
Vt.  Valley  railroads,  return  tickete  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association. 

The  hospitalities  of  Windsor  will  he  extended  to  those  attmduf^. 
the  meetinge  of  the  Association.     That  this  may  be  done  more  con- 
Tcniently,  persons   intending   to  be  present  are  Requested  to  sei^ 
their  names  early  to  Mr.  Judah  Dana. 

Per  order  of  Executive  Committee. 

July  21tt,  1862. 

American  Institute  oi^  Instroction — 1862. — ^Tbe  Thirty- 
third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruedon 
will  be  heki  in  Hartford^  Ct.,  at  the  State  Hou8e>  on  the  SOthy 
2 1st  and  22d  days  of  August.  The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet 
at  the  AUyn  House  on  the  21st,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  public 
exercises  will  be  as  follows : — 

Wednesday,  Aug.  20ih.—At  2  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  meeting  will 
be  oiganized  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  usual  addresses 
of  welcome  having  been  made  the  President  will  deliver  his  An- 
nual Address ;  after  which  the  following  subject  will  be  discussed: 
Methods  of  Teaching  Geography.  At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture 
by  Samuel  Eliot,  President  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Thursday,  Aug.  21«^-^At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Sub- 
ject :  Bow  can  the  Sttufy  of  English  Grammar,  and  of  the  JBng- 
lish  Language,  he  made  more  efficient  and  beneficial  f  At  11 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Joshua  Kendall,  Esq.,  Prindpal  of 
Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  Bristol.  At  2  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a 
Lecture  by  Wm.  H.  Russell,  Esq*,  Principal  of  Military  Institute, 
New  Haven,  Ct.  At  3  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Sub-* 
ject :  Ought  Military  Instruction  to  be  generaSy  introduced  into  our 
Schools  f  At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Hon*  Joseph  Whitei 
Secretary  of  Massachusetts  Board  iji  Education. 

Friday,  Aug.  22d' — At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject : 
Methods  of  Instruction  best  adapted  to  develop  in  Pupils  the  power 
of  Communicating  Knowledge.  At  1 1  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  Liecture 
by  L.  Hall  Grandgent,  Esq.,  of  the  May  hew  School,  Boston.  At 
2  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  Superin-. 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  (jonnecticut.  At  8  o'clock,  P.  M., 
a  Lecture  by  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Swan  of  Boston,  Mass.,  to  be  followed 
by  brief  Addresses  from  Representatives  of  several  States. 

A.  P.  STONE,  President, 
WM.  E.  SHELDON,  See.  Sec'y. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

Sketches  of  the  Risk,  Progress,  and  Declike  of  Se- 
cession ;  mth  a  Nardtive  of  Personal  Adveniure$  among  the 
Bebeh;  by  Parson  W.  G.  Protnilow,  Geo.  W.  Childs,  Publish- 
er,  628  and  630  Chestnut  st.,  Philadelphia.  Sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1.25.  A  book  for  the  times,  fullj  illustrated  and  at- 
tractive to  the  general  reader.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  an 
autograph  by  the  author  to  the  publisher : — 

Tor  MT  Fkibnds. — Haying  had  numerous  enquiries  irom  my  friends 
throughout  the  Union,  in  regard  to  my  Book,  I  will  state  to  all  ooncemed, 
that  my  friend  and  Publisher,  Mr.  Chilus,  of  Philadelphia,  allows  me  a 
yery  liberal  copyright.  I  am  interested  in  the  circulation  of  the  work, 
and  I  am  benefited  by  eyery  copy  sold. 

Whilst  I  am  not  offering  a  Book  to  the  public,  that  is  not  worth  what  is 
sAbA  for  it— 1  need  all  that  I  can  realize  from  the  work,  for  the  Rebels 
haye  possession  of  all  my  eflects^  saye  my  wife  and  seyen  children. 

New  York,  June  12,  1862.  W.  G.  BROWNLOW. 

Our  exchange  periodicals  come  to  our  table  as  fresh  and  yigor*- 
ous  as  though  the  civil  war  had  never  been  I 

The  Atkmtic  Monthly  fbr  August,  has  a  rich  table  of  contents — 
The  New  Gymnastics ;  Mr.  Axtell ;  My  Daphnee ;  Concerning 
Disagreeable  People  ;  The  Sam  Adams  Itegiments  in  the  Town 
of  Boston  ;  Life  in  the  Open  Air;  To  Mr.  Lowell  Putnam  ;  The 
Horrors  of  San  Domingo ;  My  Lost  Art ;  The  War-Time ;  Amy 
Wentworth ;  Thorean  ;  A  Sununer  Day. 

77ie  New  Englander  for  July,  has  among  its  contributions  able 
articles  by  Kev.  L  N.  Tarbox  of  Boston,  Prof.  Hadly  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven.  This  Quarterly  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind.    Address  Wm.  L.'  Kingsley,  New  fiaven,  Cf. 

T^ie  American  Journal  of  Sciqwe  and  Art  for  July,  is  published 
and  is  fnll  of  attractions  for  the  scholar,  for  whose  use  and  benefit, 
present  and  futnre,  the  work  is  published.  Address  Silliman  ic 
Dana,  New  Haven,  Ct 

Harpers'  New  Monthly  for  August,  has  its  usual  variety  apd 
fullness  of  illustration.  Send  for  it.  Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y., 
will  furnish  you  with  any  number  for  25  cents. 

The  Continental  Monthly  for  July  is  out,  and  is  as  attractive  as 
ever ;  The  Home  Monthly  should  find  its  way  into  every  family^ 
None  can  afford  to  be  without  Goderfs  Ladies'  Book ;  Peterson's 
Magazine  ^s  also  extensively  read  by  the  ladies ;  Arthur's  Home 
Magazine  is  worthy  of  the  extensive  patronage  it  receives ;  The 
live  Cent  Monthly  is  cheap  and  good  enough  for  any  who  seek 
such  reading. 

The  Independent  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  circulated 
religious  newspapers  in  our  country.  One  of  its  attractions  is  a 
sermon  in  each  number  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beeeher* 
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MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE. 


nW    KMLAU    IDTDiL    UR     millKI     9k, 

OFFICE,  KO.  8»  fiTAtE  STREET,  BOSTON, 
INSURES  LIVES  ON  THE  MUTUAL  PBXNGIPLB. 

NET   AGCtJMULATION,  EXCEEDINO  #S,S6«,000, 
AHd  IfMfMM  jfiy,  fir  ih$  ben^  of  Memben,  prtunt  9md  fkhi^* 

The  whole  MfUj  and  adTAntmgeoiuly  inveetod.  ThehosfaMM  eondnstodoL 
^uively  for  the  benifit  of  the  penoos  insared.  The  graetesi  rink  taken  on  a  lift 
#16,000.  Surplus  distribated  amomp  the  members  every  ilfth  year,  fttm  Deceoi- 
ber  1,1848;  settled  by  cash  or  by  addition  to  policy.  The  distribution  of  Decern* 
ber,  1868,  amounted  to  thjity-slk  per  cent  of  the  premium  pa)d  in  the  lait  fif« 
yean.  Fmnlums  may  be  paid  qnarteiiyor  semuuinnally,  when  daririd,  and 
wpmoiti  not  too  imall. 

Fonns  of  applications  and  pamphlets  of  the  Company,  and  its  Beports  to  be  had 
^  its  agbnts,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  or  forwarded  by  mail,  if  wriOta  ftr. 

Mbiubss  09  TEB  CoMPAMT  who  may  Yolunteer  or  be  drafted  intoMtaal 
Military  or  Kayal  Service  of  the  United  States,  may  be  ioaured  for  tmm 
,  fttit,  at  an  extra  rate  not  leas  than  two  per  cent,  per  annum. 

H9io  applications  to  be  ensured  the  risk  of  actual  Militaty  and  Kfttil 
Serrice  will  be  received  for  an  additioDal  pteminm  of  not  leM  than  livepte 
4fnt»  per  awiniUi 

HIRAM  tJBCUTT,  Agent,  WeU  BrattlehoM^  YL 

Patented  November  1st,  ld5a 

Patrated   Ii&piwed    FrenA  Toka 

Patented  November  lit,  181ft. 

By  sending  the  meaiurea  baknr  per  ttafl. 
we  can  guarantee  a  perfect  fit  of  ofiir  m«# 
style  of  Shirt,  and  return  by  Ezpren  to  aaj 
part  of  the  United  States,  at  )|I3,  $16, 
f  18,  $24,  &e ,  fte.,  per  doMii.  Ko  order 
forwarded  for  lesa  than  hidf  a  doite  Shirli. 

Abo,  Importers  and  Dealem  in  HBN'S 
PUKNISHING  GOODS. 

BAIiliOU  BBOVttlSMk 

40%  Brtrtidwayrw/T. 
f^Wholeeak  Itada  supplied  on  the  toiMiil 
terma. 

The  measure  are,  A,  the  dhrtaaoe  nmnd  tlie  neck.  B  to  B,  tlrt  yolkM, 
C  to  C,  the  deeve.  D  to  D ,  diBtaaoe  onmnd  tha  body  midcr  the  omp&lii 
£toB»lai9thoftlio4iirt.  Ai«88 
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PEOGRESSIVB     FARMING     AND    PROGEESSIVE 
SCHOOLING. 

Vermont  is  an  agricultural  state.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  children  that  attend  the  public  schools  are  children 
of  farmers,  progressive  farmers,  too,  not  content  with 
plodding  along  in  the  same  beaten  track  that  generations 
before  them  have  travelled,  but  science  lends  her  aid, 
leading  them  upward  in  the  march  as  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  joyous  art,  too,  comes  tripping  along  with  her  handi- 
work in  the  shape  of  improved  plows,  nay  and  manure 
forks,  grain  cradles,  mowing  machines,  and  a  thousand 
other  implements  of  improvement.  This  we  are  all  glad 
to  see,  but  we  would  like  to  see  the  work  of  improvement 
going  on  as  rapidly  in  systems  of  public  schools,  as  in 
systems  of  agriculture.  But  how  many  people  think  our 
school  privileges  are  good  enough  because  they  are  as 
good  as  they  were  forty  years  ago  1  If  farmers  will 
throw  away  the  manure  fork  and  use,  instead,  the  old 
clumsy  shovel ;  if  they  will  throw  aside  the  cast  iron  plow, 
and  fall  back  upon  the  old  wooden  one  ;  throw  away  the 
grain  cradle,  and  depend  upon  the  sickle  in  harvest  time  ; 
throw  away  the  mowing  machine,  and  throw  away  forty 
other  improvements  introduced  within  the  lant  thirty  or 
forty  years,  there  would,  at  least,  be  some  consistency  in 
ridiculing  all  proposed  improvements  in  our  system  of 
public  schools,  as  fanatical  and  foolish.     But  farmers, 
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when  you  contend  that  you  must  Lave  your  cast  iron 
plows,  will  you  not  give  the  school  a  globe  by  the  use  of 
which  we  can  give  the  young  scholar  a  better  idea  of 
geography  in  ten  minutes  than  we  can  in  ten  hours  with- 
out it  ?  When  you  would  scorn  to  use  the  hay  fork  that 
your  father  used  before  you,  will  you  not  give  the  school 
a  dictionary  and  a  few  other  books  of  reference  ?  When 
you  would  laugh  to  see  a  family  ride  by  to  church  in  the 
lumber  wagon  that  was  good  enough  once,  will  you  not 
provide  a  comfortable  seat  for  your  child  at  school? 
When  you  build  a  new  barn,  on  an  improved,  modern 
plan,  will  you  not  pause  a  moment,  and  consider  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  chance  for  improvement  in  the  old 
school-house  ?  Perhaps  a  small  outlay  there  would  pre- 
vent the  seeds  of  disease  from  being  sown  in  the  consti- 
tution of  your  child,  thereby  saving  him  from  an  early 
grave.  When  you  arrange  your  flower  beds  along  the 
highway  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passer-by,  and 
plant  the  maple  and  the  elm  and  the  evergreen  about 
your  dwellings  to  beautify  and  render  your  homes  more 
attractive,  will  you  not  bestow  a  passing  glance  and  an 
earnest  thought  upon  the  old  school-house,  standing  so 
near  the  highway,  so  unattractive,  so  poorly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  your  children,  with  the  cold  northern  blasts 
whistling  through  the  crevices  in  the  floors  aird  ceilings 
in  winter,  without  an  ornament  inside  or  out,  not  even  a 
shade  tree  to  protect  the  children  in  their  sports  from 
the  scorching  suns  of  summer.  And  will  you  not  remem- 
ber that,  in  a  great  measure,  the  future  character  of  your 
child  depends  upon  the  interest  or  disgust  cherished  for 
the  school-house  and  surroundings  in  early  years? 

The  child  is  not  educated  more  by  the  example  and 
precept  of  the  teacher  than  by  the  school-house  and  its 
surroundings.  Every  object  upon  which  his  childish  eye 
rests,  leaves  its  impress  for  good  or  for  evil  upon  the 
heart  in  characters  that  can  never  be  ofikced. 


I  would  not  advocate  in  these  times  of  heavj  taxation 
4a  useless  extravagance  in  this  matter,  but  I  trust  it  may 
not  be  said  of  us  that  by  a  niggardly  penuriousness,  we 
have  checked  the  development  of  the  immortal  minds  of 
the  ninety  thousand  children  of  school  age  in  Vermont. 
Let  us  rather  make  a  generous  provision  for  their  educe, 
iional  wantS;  and,  for  this,  we  may  rest  assured  that  our 
names  will  be  held  in  fond  remembrance  by  succeeding 
generations,  and  gratitude  will  plant  the  rose  upon  the 
mound  above  our  graves,  and  wat«r  it  with  tears,  long 
years  after  our  mission  on  earth  is  fulfilled.      H.  S«  E. 


BEFORE  THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  SOCIETY, 

BY  DR.   HOLMES. 

In  vain  the  common  theme  mj  tongae  would  sban, 
All  tongues,  all  thoughts,  all  hearts  can  find  but  one* 
Our  alcove,  where  the  noisy  world  was  dumb. 
Throb  with  dull  drum  beats,  and  the  echoes  come 
Laden  with  sounds  of  battle  and  wild  cries 
That  mingle  their  discordant  syaphorMes. 
Old  books  from  yonder  shelves  are  whispering  "  Peace  I 
This  is  the  realm  of  letters,  not  of  strife ;  " 
Old  graves  in  yonder  field  are  saying  "  Cease! 
Hicjacet  ends  the  noisiest  mortal's  life." 
•—Shut  your  old  books !     What  says  the  telegraph  ? 
We  want  an  Extra,  not  an  epitaph. 
Old  Classmates,  (Time's  unconscious  almanacs. 
Counting  the  years  we  leave  behind  our  backs, 
And  wearing  them  in  wrinkles  on  the  brow 
Of  friendship  with  his  kind  **•  How  are  yoa  noio  ?  ") 
Take  us  by  the  hand  and  speak  of  tines  that  were-* 
Then  comes  a  noment's  pause  :  Pray  tell  me  where 
Your  boy  is  now  I    Wounded  as  I  am  told.'* 
^  Twenty  ?  "  **  What — bless  me !  twenty-one  years  old !  * 
•    "Yes, — time  moves  fast."    That's  so.    Old  clas(»mates  say, 
Do  you  remember  our  commencement  day  ? 
Were  we  such  boys  as  these  at  twenty  ?    Nay, 
God  calls  them  to  a  nobler  tat^k  than  ours. 
And  gave  them  holier  thoughts  and  manlier  powens,— 


8«€  JPoefyf. 

This  is  the  Saj  of  fruits  and  not  of  ibwen  f 
These  '^boys"  we  talk  about  like  aneieat  Aage9 
Are  the  same  men  we  reafl  of  in  old  paces, — 
The  bronze  recast  of  dead  heroic  ages  I 
We  grudge  them  not,— our  clearest,  bravesi,  best^ 
Let  but  the  quarrel's  issuis  9t«nd  confest : 
Tis  earth's  ^Te-6cd  battling  for  hfe  erown 
And  Freedom  fighting  with  her  Tisor  down ! 

Better  the  jagged  shells  their  flesh  should  maagle, — - 
Better  their  bones  from  Bahab-necks  should  dangle. 
Better  the  fairest  iower  of  all  our  cultore 
Should  cram  the  black  maw  of  the  Southern  Yidtinre^ 
Than  Cain  act  o'er  the  murder  of  his  brotheir 
Unum  on  ©or  side — •plurihm  on  the  other ! 
I  Each  of  OS  owes  the  rest  his  best  endeavor  'i 

Take  these  few  lines,— we  call  them 

now   OB  KSTBB. 

Listen,  joung  heroes !  jour  eouatfj  is  ca&mg  I 
Time  strikes  the  hour  for  the  brave  and  the  true  ! 

Now  while  the  foremost  are  fighting  aad  failing 
Fill  up  the  ranks  that  have  opened  for  you  I 

You  whom  the  fathers  made  free  and  defended. 
Stain  not  the  scroll  that  emblazons  their  fame ! 

Tou  whose  fair  heritage  spotless  descended^ 
Leave  not  your  children  a  birthright  <^  shame  ! 

Stay  not  for  questions  whfie  Freedom  stands  gasping  i 
Wait  not  till  honor  lies  wrapped  in  his  pall  1 

Brief  the  lips'  meeting  be,  swift  the  hand's  clasping, — ' 
*'  Off  for  the  wars  '^  is  enough  for  them  all  I 

Break  from  the  arms  that  would  fondly  caress  you ! 

Hark  I  'tis  the  bogle's  blast  I  sabers  are  drawn  ! 
Mothers  shall  pray  for  you,  fathers  shall  bless  you, 

Maidens  shall  weep  for  you  when  yon  are  gone  I 

Never  or  now !  cries  the  blood  of  a  nation 

Poured  on  the  turf  where  the  red  rose  sbonld  bloom  ; 

Now  is  the  day  and  the  hoar  of  salvation  ; 
Never  or  now  I  peals  the  trumpet  of  doom ! 

Never  or  now  I  roars  the  hoarse4hroated  cannon, 
Through  the  black  canopy  blotting  the  skies ; 

Never  or  now  !  flaps  the  shell-blasted  pemion 
O'er  the  deep  ooze  where  the  Cumberland  lies  I 

From  the  foul  dens  where  our  brothers  are  dyiag^ 
Aliens  aad  fees  ia  the  lands  of  their  birth. 
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Fr»m  the  raak  swamps  "whesee  our  martyrs  iu>e  lying 
Pleading  in  vain  for  a  handful  of  earth! 

From  the  hot  plains  where  th^y  perish  oatnumbered, 
Furrowed  and  ridged  by  the  battle-field's  plow, 

Comes  the  loud  summons ;  too  long  you  have  slumbered, 
Hear  the  last  angel-lrump-— Never  or  Now  1 


THE  VERMONT  TEACHERS^  ASSOCIATION 

Commenced  its  twelfth  annual  meeting  at  Windsor, 
Aug.  18th,  at  2  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.  Rev,  C.  E.  Perrin  waa 
called  to  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Colby,  the  presi- 
dent A.  T«  Howard  was  chosen  assistant  secretary. 
After  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott  of  Windsor,  the  follow- 
ing committees  were  appointed.  On  business— #.  S.  Ad- 
ams, Wm.  Sewall,  D.  M.  Camp.  To  nominate  officers — 
Hiram  Orcutt,  Judah  Dana,  B.  F.  Bingham.  To  select 
the  place  for  next  meeting — E.  Conant,  D.  H.  Ranney,  E. 
H.  Byington.  To  procure  new  members — A.  T.  Howard, 
Miss  A.  L.  Cobb,  Miss  J.  Pitkin. 

Listened  to  an  interesting  address  by  Rev.  Wm.  Sewall 
upon  ^'  Moral  Culture  in  Common  Schools." 

In  general,  the  speaker  maintained  the  obvious  neces- 
sity that  all  school  culture,  physical,  mental,  moral,  should 
be  thorough,  as  seen  in  their  intrinsic  and  relative  im- 
portance and  in  the  magnitude  of  the  trusts  involved. 
Yet,  moral  culture,  which  is  the  education  of  the  heart, 
has  special  claims  upon  the  teacher.  The  direct  aim  of 
this  discipline  is  to  secure  obedience  to  the  great  com- 
mand, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  And 
even  this  must  be  accompanied  by  practical  instruction 
in  reference  to  our  relalions  to  God  as  revealed  in  the 
Bible. 

Moral  culture  in  our  schools  is  important,  1st,  Beoause 
true  symmetry  of  character  especially  demands  it.    2d, 
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Becanee  of  the  intimate  relation  of  sofaool  to  borne  ctrf* 
tare,  aiding  the  good  and  correcting  the  bad.  3d,  Be- 
cause of  the  impressibility  of  the  material  to  be  worked 
upon  and  the  permanency  of  the  impressions  made.  4th^ 
Because  from  the  common  school  comes  directly  the  ma- 
terial  which  gives  character  to  the  nation.  Pidally,  the 
speaker  urged  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  the  addi- 
tional consideration  that  they  work  not  for  time  alone^ 
that  their  existence  does  not  end  in  this  world,  and  that 
both  teachers  and  pnpils  hold  a  vital  relation  to  God 
and  eternity.  A  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  the 
lecture  followed,  in  which  J.  S.  Adams,  H.  Orcutt  and  E* 
H.  Byington  participated. 

In  the  evening,  a  social  gathering  was  held  at  the 
church,  where  the  usual  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
Rev.  Mr*  Byington  of  Windsor,  and  respoijded  to  by  Sec- 
retary  Adams.  The  occasion  was  one  of  interest  and 
profit  to  all. 

Wednesday y  Aug,  20. 

After  singing,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Wm.  Sewall  of  Lu- 
nenburg, the  association  listened  to  an  instructive  and 
valuable  address  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Thompson  of  Peacham^ 
upon  the  subject  of  Arithmetic.  In  his  introduction  ha 
claimed  that  whatever  pertained  to  education  may  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  since  free  institutions* 
are  based  upon  free  education.  In  the  study  of  Arith- 
metic, the  speaker  strenuously  advocated  the  use  of 
(Mhum?s  Menial  until  it  is  mastered,  as  the  surest  way 
to  teach  the  WriUen.  He  specified  essentials  in  a  good 
text  book  on  this  subject  and  exposed  some  popular  er- 
rors. In  the  course  of  the  address,  it  was  argued,  at 
some  length,  that  analysis  is  preferable  in  the  solution  of 
examples,  to  the  committing  of  rules.  A  variety  of  prob- 
lems were  cited  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 

The  address  was  followed  by  a  discussion  and  fis^miliar 
demonstrations  upon  the  blackboard,  in  which  W.  R.  Ship» 
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tnaD,  Judah  Dana«  C.  O.  Thompson  and  E.  Conant  partici- 
pated. 

The  attention  of  the  convention  was  now  called  to  the 
Yebmont  School  Journal.  Secretary  Adams  made  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  teachers  and  other  friends  of  edu* 
cation  in  Vermont,  to  give  the  Journal  a  hearty  and  gen- 
erous support.  Every  teacher  should  subscribe  for  it  for 
his  own  improvement  and  benefit,  no  less  than  to  sustain 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  He  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Vermont  Journal  has  been  much  im- 
proved and  is  as  good  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
8 fates,  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  oitr  teachers 
than  other  periodicals  which  have  a  much  more  liberal 
patronage,  lay  higher  claims  to  excellence  and  cost  twice 
as  much !  "  Can  it  be  that  any  Vermont  teacher  is  too 
poor  to  pay  for  such  a  jonrnnljjifty  cents  in  current  money 
of  the  United  States?^'  He  was  followed  upon  the  same 
subject,  by  Dana,  Thompson  and  Orcutt.  Evidence  is  not 
wanting  that  much  more  interest  is  now  felt  in  the  Jour- 
nal than  ever  before.  If  this  interest  finds  expression  in 
corresponding  action^  our  School  Journal  cannot  fail  to 
live  and  prosper. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  E.  Conant  opened  the  discussion 
on  "Geography — Subject  Matter  and  Methods."  He 
stated  as  guiding  principles  in  the  enquiry  proposed  by 
the  subject,  that  every  it6m  of  knowledge  acquired  should 
be  connected  as  soon  and  as  far  as  possible,  with  other 
items  of  knowledge  already  possessed.  Knowledge  rests 
on  observation.  Every  pupil  knows  something  of  geog- 
raphy— home,  the  school-house  and  its  surroundings,  the 
way  between.  Start  here,  then,  and  join  to  these  known 
lessons  until  the  whole  is  comprehended.  Apply  defini- 
tions to  the  thing  described  as  well  as  to  its  name.  Use 
all  the  apparatus  possessed — ^blackboards,  outline  maps^ 
globes — use  them  freely  and  always.  Messrs.  Camp^i 
Howard  and  Banney  also  engaged  in  this  discussion. 

Bev.   C.  E.  Ferrin's  admirable  address  on  '^  Classical. 
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Stndies  in  their  relation  to  tbe  Common  School,"  followed. 
We  omit  further  remark  upon  this  exercise,  as  we  are 
permitted,  by  the  kindness  of  the  author,  to  use  his  manu- 
script at  our  discretion. 

In  the  evening,  J,  B.  Thompson,  LL.  D.  of  New  York, 
addressed  a  large  audience.  He  made  many  valuable 
suggestions  upon  methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic  and 
upon  that  subject  generally.  Our  limited  space  forbids  a 
more  extended  notice  of  this  address. 

Thursday,  Aug.  21. 

After  singing,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Scales,  and  some 
preliminary  business,  the  discussion  on  Reading  was 
opened  by  B.  P.  Bingham  of  West  Rutland.  He  intro- 
duced himself  in  a  very  modest  way.  While  he  extolled 
the  art  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  he  made  no  preten- 
tions to  it  himself;  while  he  regarded  reading  as  not  less 
important,  he  assured  the  audience  that  he  had  never 
received  much  instruction  on  that  subject.  He  deplored 
the  want  of  a  State  Normal  School  to  train  teachers  in  this 
department,  as  well  as  in  all  others.  In  the  absence  of 
such  means  of  culture,  the  teachers  on  that  side  the 
mountain  had  made  a  combined  eflfort  for  self  culture ; 
were  in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings  for  practice  and 
criticism  on  reading  and  methods  of  teaching  it.  [A  good 
suggestion  that  might  profit  other  parts  of  the  State.] 
Mr.  Bingham  maintained  that  the  good  reader  must  have 
and  express  the  emotions  of'  the  writer.  Hence,  the 
teacher  of  reading  must  see  that  his  class  fully  understand 
the  sentiments  and  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  ef  the  les- 
son.  And  then,  with  a  cultivated  voice,  they  will  make 
effective  readers.  The  vocal  organs  are  fiir  more  com- 
plicated than  any  musical  instrument.  Hence,  to  use 
'  them  correctly,  requires  more  practice  and  skill  than  to 
perform  well  upon  the  piano,  the  organ  or  harp.  Reading 
.  should  have  more  attention  in  our  schools ;  teachers 
should  be  better  trained  in  this  department  and  spend 
more  time  in  training  their  pupils,  even  to  the  neglect  of 
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other  iarorite  studies.  Mr.  B.  gave  some  good  recitations 
and  left  upon  the  audience  a  very  favorable  impression. 

The  convention  ngw  accepted  an  invitation  tendered 
through  Dr.  Styles  of  Windsor,  to  visit  the  Armory  and 
J^ate  Prisorij  and  adjourned  for  that  purpose.  The  School 
Convention,  Armory  and  State  Prison — what  a  theme  for 
meditation  in  such  an  hour  as  this  I 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Hunton  of  Bethel  ad- 
dressed the  audience  upon  ^^  The  importance  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  of  our  State,  as  a  study  in 
our  common  schools."  The  speaker  alluded  to  our  public 
schools  as  a  great  blessing  to  the  free  states,  and  drew  a 
comparison  between  the  free  and  slave  states,  showing 
that  in  a  great  measure,  the  difference  between  the  north 
and  south  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  educational  advan- 
tages enjoyed.  Hence,  if  we  would  maintain  our  free 
institutions,  the  rising  generation  must  be  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  our  government. 

In  the  absence  of  Rev.  R.  S.  Howard  of  Rutland,  who 
was  expected  to  lecture,  the  evening  was  occupied  by  an 
earnest  discussion  upon  the  following  resolution,  appro- 
priate to  the  perils  and  duties  of  the  hour  : — 

Resolved — That,  as  members  of  this  convention,  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  separate  without  giving  utterance  to  the  deep  and 
painful  appreciation  of  the  present  condition  of  our  national  affairs, 
which,  in  common  with  our  fellow  citizens,  we  vividly  feel. 

Without  provocation  or  cause,  black-hearted  treason,  having 
smouldered  for  years,  has  burst  forth,  and  in  the  guise  of  armed 
rebellion,  now  threatens  the  utter  destruction  of  those  democratic 
institutions  which,  sanctified  to  us  by  the  toil  and  sacrifices  of  our 
•  fathers,  have  been  the  pride  of  our  hearts  and  the  hope  of  the 
world.  Our  country  is  in  danger ;  upon  the  issue  of  this  struggle 
hang  all  the  vast  interests  of  law,  of  peace,  of  progress  and  of 
home,  in  the  pt-esent,  and  the  illimitable  possibilities  of  the  future, 
for  us  and  for  the  world.  As,  under  God,  we  owe  all  that  we 
have,  all  that  we  are,  and  all  that  we  hope,  to  the  benign  influence 
of  the  institutions  of  our  country,  so  we  pledge  ourselves  and  our 
all  to  her  support  and  preservation  in  this  the  time  of  her  dire 
necessity.  Heavt  and  mind  and  strength  should  be  devoted  to  the 
public  service ;  and  here  and  now,  praying  for  strength  to  enable 
us  to  discharge  our  whole  duty  whenever,  wherever  and  however 
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that  dutj  may  present  itself— holding  ourselves  readj  to  respond 
to  any  call  that  may  be  made,  we  will,  in  the  meantime,  betake, 
ourselves  to  our  own  especial  and  glorioas  work  -,  and  earnestly 
and  solemnly,  each  in  his  own  proper  sphere,  and  in  his  full  ap- 
preciation of  our  responsibilities,  endeavor  to  exert  an  influence 
that  shall  render  the  next  generation  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Vermont,  wiser,  better,  purer,  stronger  and  more  devotedly  patriot- 
ic than  we,  in  our  feebleness,  have  been  able  to  be. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  discussed  and 
adopted : — 

Resolved — ^That  we  take  pleasure  in  again  recommending  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  association  the  Vermont  School 
Journal.  As  a  channel  of  inter-communication  for  teachers  and 
as  a  means  of  mental  improvement,  as  well  as  of  appeal  to  the 
public  mind,  it  deserves  and  should  receive  the  patronage  of  every 
practical  teacher  in  Vermont,  And  while  we  do  not  deem  it  de- 
sirable or  practicable  for  the  association,  as  such,  to  take  charge  of, 
or  be  responsible  for  its  publication,  we  do  cheerfully  and  earnest- 
ly urge  all  teachers,  superintendents,  and  all  thoughtful  friends  of 
education,  to  make  active  and  persistent  efforts  by  personal  solici- 
tation and  otherwise,  to  increase  the  list  of  subscribers  and  con- 
tributors. 

Resolved — That  the  interests  of  the  Common  Schools  in  the 
State,  demand  the  bestowal  of  much  more  care  in  the  keeping  of 
school  registers  by  the  teachers,  and  the  making  of  returns  by  dis- 
trict clerks. 

Resolved — ^That  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of 
our  State  are  suitable  and  ought  to  be  made  subjects  of  study  in 
the  Common  Schools. 

Resolved — ^Tliat  it  is  desirable  to  select  the  secoud  Thursday  in 
January  as  the  day  for  the  future  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Resolved — That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  con- 
fine the  exercises  of  future  annual  meetings  of  this  Association 
within  the  limits  of  two  days,  taking  the  preceding  evening  for  the 
social  gathering. 

The  following  are  the  ofGcers  of  the  Association  for  the 

.  ensuing  year ; — 

President,  Rev.  C.  E.  Ferrin ;  Vice  President,  Prof.  N.  G. 
Clark ;  Secretary,  E.  Conant ;  Treasurer,  D,  M.  Camp,  2d  ;  Aud- 
itor, M.  Burbank ;  Ex.  Committee,  Rev.  Wm.  Sewall,  B.  F.  Bing- 
ham, D.  G.  Moore.  Corresponding  Secretaries,  Rev.  H.  F.  Leav- 
itt,  Addison  Co. ;  Rev.  G.  B.  A£anser,  Bennington  Co. ;  Rev.  H. 
P.  Cushing,  Caledonia  Co. ;  J.  S.  Cilley,  Chittwiden  Co. ;  C.  W. 
King,  Essex  Co. ;  Rev.  B.  Newton,  Franklin  Co.;  Rev.  O.  G. 
Wheeler,  Grand  Isle  Co. ;  M.  McEellop,   Lamoile   Co. ;  Rev.  J. 
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BrittOD,  Orange  C<k  ;  Eev.  Thos.  Bayne,  Orleans  Co. ;  Charles 
Pannenter,  Rutland  Co. ;  J.  S.  Spaulding,  Washington  Co.  ;  A. 
T,  Howard,  Windham  Co. ;  W.  R.  Shipman,  Windsor  Co. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be  held,  the  seo 
ond  Thursday  of  January  next,  at  Rutland. 


THE  GREAT  LESSONS  OF  THE  TEAR. 

The  gr^at  lessons  of  the  year,  though  they  have  se- 
verely tried  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  country,  are 
demonstrating  the  importance  of  our  common  schools. 
The  passing  history  of  our  country,  when  written,  will 
ahow  the  superiority  of  a  people  where  the  means  of 
education  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  over  those  where 
they  are  furnished  as  the  will  or  ability  of  the  individual 
shall  determine.  This  superiority  will  appear  in  respect 
for  law,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  a  good 
government,  and  a  patriotic  and  efficient  defence  of  th^ 
same.  The  common  intelligence  of  the  citizens  of  the 
loyal  states,  that  has  appeared  in  these  stirring  times,, 
reading,  judging  and  acting  on  the  questions  forced  upon 
us  by  rebellion,  has  been,  and  is,  the  strength  of  our 
cause.  This  has  given  our  government  an  army  of  vol- 
unteers that  are  volunteers  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word, — understanding  why  they  rally  at  the  call  to  arms. 
They  are  not  led  by  the  cunning  politician,  the  lying 
demagogue,  or  would-be  military  chieftain.  They  can  and 
do  read,  and  act  from  their  awn  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  interests  at  stake.  Had  education  been  a  matter 
of  state  superintendence  in  our  whole  country,  so  as  to* 
carry  its  privileges,  as  a  free  inheritance,  to  every  child ; 
and  had  it  pressed  the  importance  of  improving  them  on  ev- 
ery parent  and  child, and  given  to  all  classes,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  same  chance  in  competition  for  places  of  trust 
reached  by  intelligence^  we  could  never  have  had  the 
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dark  chapter  recorded  that  must  appear  when  the 
history  of  1861-2  shall  be  writteo.  The  bold  movements 
of  aristocracy  that  have  astonished  the  world  in  secession, 
needed  a  large  ignorant  element  to  support  it.  A  reading, 
thinking  community, — capable  of  forming  an  intelligent 
judgment  on  matters  of  state  and  national  politics,  would 
have  looked  through  the  clouds  of  falsehood  that  are 
blown  up  by  demagogues  to  conceal  the  wicked,  base  act 
of  rebellion.  Leave  the  education  of  a  State  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich  or  aristocratic  class,  and  they  will  soon  lead  an 
ignorant  rabble  at  their  will,  and  give  them  the  law  at 
their  mouth.  But  let  schools  be  a  common  blessing,  and 
intelligence  the  common  heritage,  then  all  the  working 
elements  of  the  state  will  jBnd  a  check  in  each  other ; 
no  one  can  run  away  with  all  the  rest  by  usurpation.  The 
single  state  of  Ohio,  though  a  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury old,  and  containing  a  large  foreign  element  mostly 
from  countries  where  ignorance  is  the  common  rule,  has 
more  scholars  in  her  free  schools  than  all  the  states  that 
have  in  their  folly  struck  for  secession.  That  blow  was 
struck  in  the  dark,  and  took  effect  so  potently  because  of 
the  gross  darkness  of  the  people,  that  had  been  left  to 
walk  in  the  light  of  the  aristocratic  class,  and  receive 
their  reading  and  thinking  from  them.  The  question  of 
education  is,  make  it  universal, — a  free  inheritance  for  all 
classes,  or,  meet  by  an  armed  force  the  uprising  of  igno- 
rance uuder  some  conspirator.  Which  is  the  cheapest^ 
the  passing  eventi  in  our  country  will  decide.  Let  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  nation  be  made  to  feel,  in  the 
common  school,  that  they  are  under  the  protection,  and 
indebted  to  the  government, — let  them,  in  this  tender  and 
flexible  period,  be  taught  by  precept  and  actual  drill  and 
practice,  the  rules  and  modes  which  must  regulate  the 
intercourse  of  child  with  child,  and  that  they  must  live 
and  act  together  according  to  the  laws  of  essential  equal- 
ity, and  that  each  must  respect  the  rights  of  all  the  rest, 
iind  you  are  developing  a  law  in  the  constitution  of  soci- 
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6t7  that  will  secure  loyalty  to  the  powers  that  bO;  and  a 
due  respect  to  the  common  good.  It  has  its  existence  in 
the  heart  and  mind  of  society,  and  forms  a  central  infln. 
ence  around  which  the  common  weal  accommodates  itself 
by  a  self-adjustment;  so  that  no  one  class  can  be  excluded 
from  its  share  of  protection  and  respect*  Every  one  can 
make  an  intelligent  defence  of  his  rights  before  those  that 
the  common  school  has  placed  on  an  essential  equality 
with  him.  There  is  a  common  understanding  of  right;  for 
all  have  graduated  at  the  common  school; — ^'  the  people's 
college."  A.  S. 


AMEBICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction  was  commenced  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon; at  Hartford;  in  the  state  housC;  Mr.  A.  P.  Stone  of 
Plymouth,  president;  in  the  chair. .  The  opening  session 
showed  a  full  housO;  as  all  who  had  undertaken  (without 
success)  to  get  rooms  at  the  hotels  anticipated  it  would. 
The  venerable  Dr.  HaweS;  looking,  however,  no  more 
venerable  than  he  did  twenty-five  years  agO;  opened  the 
exercises  with  prayer ;  and  then  Mr.  Washburn  of  Hart- 
ford made  a  formal  speech  of  welcome  to  the  members 
assembled,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  reception. 
When  he  finished.  Gov.  Buckingham  came  forward  on  be- 
half of  the  State  with  hiS  welcome;  and  was  received 
with  warm  cheers.  The  president  responded  in  a  happy 
way;  and  Hartford  as  a  city  and  Connecticut  as  a  State 
having  shaken  hands  with  the  American  Institute;  and 
the  American  Institute  having  shaken  hands  with  the 
city  and  State,  the  Institute  proceeded  to  business. 

One  of  the  regular  institutions  of  the  Institute  seems 
to  be  the  president's  annual  address.  Mr.  Stone  alluded 
to  national  affairs,  and  briefly  examined  the  value  of  our 
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system  of  popalar  edacation  in    comparison    with   ther 
southern   system,  as  revealed  by  the  light  of  the  wan 
The  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  sections — the  bar- 
barons  practices  of  one  side  and  the  decency  and  morality 
of  the  other — he  claimed,  grows  out  of  the  fact,  well  at. 
tested,   that  in   some   of   the    rebel  muster  rolU,   nine 
tenths  of  the  soldiers   can   not  write  their  names,  while 
there  is  hardly  a  native  loyal  soldier  who  can  not    write 
^is  name.    The  address  was  brief,  and  if  it  was  not  very 
brilliant,  there  was  no  stuff  and  nonsense  about  it.      Tbe 
next  thing  in  the  program,  after  the  president's  addresSi 
was  a  discussion  on  the  '^  Methods   of  Teaching  Geogra- 
phy."   The   discussion   was  opened  by  Mr.   Boyden  of 
Bridgewater.     Mr.  Boyden  really  had  some   good    ideas 
upon  his  subject,  but  I  judge   that  he  had  got  them  to- 
gether rather  hastily,  and  that  there  were  some  deserters. 
There  were  three  things  essential  in  teaching  geography, 
he  said, — first,  a  definite  idea  of  what  was  to  be  done  ; 
second,  an  appreciation  of  the  class  of  minds  for   which 
M'e  lay  out  our  work;  and  third,  a  comprehension  of  the 
natural  order  of  presentation.     Mr.  Boyden  thought  that 
there  should  be  one  method  pursued  with  children  and 
another  with  those  more  advanced,  and  spent  the  most  of 
his  time  in  revealing  the  method  he  would  pursue  with 
primary  classes.    He  would  try  to  give  them  ideas  as  to 
size,  direction,  distance,  form*,  Ac,  as  essentially  prelimin- 
ary to  any  competent  understanding  of  the  science.     This 
he  would    do    mainly  through  familiar  oral  exercises. 
Map-drawing  from  memory  was  represented  to  be  an  es 
sential  matter.    Prof.  Hewitt  of  Bloomington,  lU.,  fol- 
lowed in  a  very  sensible  strain.    There  were  two  wayfe 
of  regarding  the  earth  as  a  subject  of  study,  he  said,  first, 
as  a  whole,  going  down  through  its  various  divisions  to 
the  minutiae — what  might  be  called  the  analytic  method  ; 
the  other  beginning  with  the  minutiaa  and  going  up  to 
the  whole,  or  the  synthetic  method.     We  can  not  folkw 
either  strictly,  but  he  fiivored  the  synthetic.     If  practica* 
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ble,  the  best  way  to  study  geography  would  be  to  travel. 
The  memory  will  retain  ihe  form  of  the  parts  of  the  earth 
seen^  and  associate  with  it  all  related  facts.  With  pic. 
tures  and  books,  he  would  make  the  study  as  much  like 
travel  as  possible.  All  our  ideas  of  geography  exist  in 
forms,  and  the  picture  of  a  form  within  the  mind  must  be 
the  framework  upon  which  to  grasp  all  associated  forms 
and  facts.  Prof.  Fordyce  A.  Allen  of  Pennsylvania,  fol- 
lowed in  a  very  good  speech.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
use  of  globes  for  primary  classes.  Children  can  not  com- 
prehend the  spherical  form  of  the  earth.  He  would  not 
present  mathematical  geography  to  a  child  at  all.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  thinking  child  believe  that  the  earth 
is  ''  a  globe  or  ball/'  because  his  eye  tells  him  otherwise. 
So  the  best  way  is  to  take  his  mind  as  it  is,  and  teach  him 
the  minor  facts  about  him,  till  he  can  comprehend  more. 
Prof.  Allen  said  he  knew  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  who  still 
believed  that  the  earth  was  fixed  and  flat,  and,  lest  we 
might  think  that  his  ignorance  was  owing  to  his  localityi 
he  begged  to  state  that  he  came  originally  from  Massachu- 
setts. He  did  not  add  (nor  did  anybody  else,)  that  he 
showed  that  he  was  a  natural  fool  by  going  to  Pennsylva* 
nia. 

SECOND  DAY — THUBSDAY. 

The  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  geography 
was  resumed,  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  the  Westfield  state  nor- 
mal school,  first  taking  the  stand.  He  cared  less  for 
methods  than  for  a  thorough  understanding,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  of  the  true*  principles  in  teaching.  Let 
every  teacher  have  his  own  method,  if  he  only  under- 
stands the  principles.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in 
geography  is  to  teach  iatlated  facts ;  the  second  is  to 
teach  the  causes  and  relations  of  the  facts,  which  consti- 
tute the  science.  The  teaching  of  the  facts  is  not  the 
teaching  of  geography  at  all,  necessarily,  but  only  the 
communication  of  elementary  ideas  of  form,  distance,  Jtc. 
After  elementary  facts  are  passed  over,  and  the  child 
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begins  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  facts,  the  time  comes 
for  a  scientific  course,  the  natural  order  of  studj  being 
first  the  form,  second  size,  and  third  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth, — then  climate,  latitude,  productions,  cities,  peopAes, 
customs,  &c.  He  would  be  very  careful  in  the  matter  of 
illustrations,  so  that  pupils  will  learn  to  locate  all  countries 
and  all  places  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  the  map.  Mr. 
Northrop  made  reply  in  a  good  many  words,  without  the 
development  of  any  important  ideas.  He  thought  the 
thing  most  neglected  in  our  teaching  was  relative  topog- 
raphy. He  would  have  the  world  built  up  around  our 
home,  and  pupils  in  answering  questions  as  to  the  direc- 
tion of  different  places,  should  always  be  made  to  point 
to  those  places,  thus  getting  and  giving  an  idea  of  their 
location  with  relation  to  themselves. 

Geography  being  laid  on  the  table,  the  regular  subject 
of  discussion  for  the  morning  was  taken  up,  viz :  "  How 
can  the  study  of  English  grammar  and  of  the  English 
language  be  made  more  efficient  and  beneficial  ?  "  The 
discussion  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Ansorge  of  Boxbury. 
Mr.  Ansorge  is  a  Prussian,  and  his  English  was  a  little 
hard  to  be  understood.  He  was  understood  to  say  that 
to  teach  grammar  well  we  must  begin  where  scientific 
men  began*  to  make  grammar,  among  the  parts  that  make 
language.  The  grammars  that  we  put  into  the  hands  of 
pupils  are  too  general,  but  a  teacher  ought  to  be  the 
master  of  the  book,  rather  than  the  book  the  master  of 
the  teacher.  He  would  start  first  with  foots,  apparent  or 
easy  to  be  apprehended ;  afterwards  he  would  employ 
the  reflective  faculties  in  the  science.  In  Germany, 
many  of  the  schools  have  no  text  books  at  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bible,  hymn  l^ook  and  catechism.  Ev' 
erything  taught  came  from  or  through  the  teacher.  Mr. 
Philbrick  of  Boston  thought  Mr.  Ansorge  had  fallen  into 
extreme  views,  and  talked  the  best  string  of  common  sense 
which  we  heard  during  the  whole  morning.  He  wiped 
away  a  good  deal  of  fog  that  Mr.  Ansorge  had  left  as  to 
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what  grammar  really  was,  and  testified  to  the  value  of 
good  text  books.  He  said  that  Massachusetts  some  years 
ago  was  led  away  from  the  true  path  by  an  enthusiast 
who  went  for  subordinating  text  books  and  making. the 
teacher  everything.  It  all  did  damage,  and  he  was  for 
putting  good  text-books  into  schools  and  bidding  the 
teachers  teach  them.  Mr,  Northrop  thought  the  great 
trouble,  after  all,  was  the  mechanical  use  of  the  text 
books  and  in  the  failure  to  cultivate  the  expressive  facul, 
ties.  Mr.  Philbrick  did  not  believe  the  cultivation  of  the 
expressive  faculties  was  necessarily  a  part  of  the  object 
in  studying  or  teachiug  grammar.  He  was  told  when  a 
boy, to  write  a  composition  on  virtue.  He  had  nothing  to 
say  about  virtue — he  had  nothing  to  express,  and  that  is 
the  case  with  most  boys  who  study  grammar.  They 
have  nothing  in  the  world  to  express.  Prof.  Greene  of 
Providence  was  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  both  are 
partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  The  real  defect  in  teach- 
ing grammar  is  in  not  making  pupils  realize  what  they 
study.  It  is  easy  to  learn,  for  instance,  what  the  text 
books  say  about  number  in  grammar,  but  the  lesson  on 
this  should  be  a  living  one — illustrated  until  there  is  in 
the  pupiPs  mind,  a  perfect  understanding  of  what  number 
essentially  is  in  language.  The  teacher  needs  text-books, 
but  he  needs  to  use  them  well.  Dr.  Woolworth  of  Alba- 
ny, a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University, 
spoke  briefly.  He  believed  in  Murray's  definition  of 
grammar,  that  it  is  "  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the 
English  language  correctly,"  and  this  art  is  taught  at 
first  through  mother,  nurse  and  teacher.  It  should  be 
their  business  to  talk  correctly  and  well ;  afterward  it 
would  be  well  to  study  grammar  as  the  science  of  lan- 
•guage.  Mr.  Benedict  (also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents,)  next  spoke.  Mr.  Benedict  was  in  favor  of  com- 
mitting the  old,  well-tried  rules  and  formulas  to  memory. 
Murray's  definition  of  English  grammar  is  a  landmark.  It 
is  some-thing  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  something  which 
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canDot  be  improved.  Who  would  think  of  re-writing  the 
propositions  of  Euclid^?  No  one.  They  have  been,  pre- 
pared with  the  greatest  precision  of  language  and  the 
completest  logical  accuracy.  After  these  ruleS;  formulks^ 
4&c.y  have  been  committed  to  memory — ^''learned  by 
heart " — it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the 
pupil  understands  them,  and  this  he  should  be  at  liberty 
to  effect  in  his  own  way.  L  is  impossible  to  get  these 
rules  and  formulas,  which  he  deemed  essential  to  an  avail-. 
able  and  reliable  education,  without  good  text  books.  If 
he  were  going  to  teach  either  geography  or  grammar,  he 
would  teach  them  and  not  something  else,  beginning  to 
teach  a  science  by  teaching  related  sciences.  •  The  morn- 
ing session,  wjas  brought  to  a  close  by  &  lecture  from  Mr. 
Kendall  of  the  Rhode  Island  state  normal  school. 

The  first  tfaihg  in  the  afternoon  was  a  lecture  by  Wm. 
H.  Russell  of  New  Raven.  The  aim  of  the  lecture  was 
to  exhibit  and  enforce  the  advantages  of  a  military  system 
of  education.  He  introduced  his  lecture  by  an  allusion 
to  the  looseness  of  the  management,  of  a  pupiPs  time,  in 
most  of  our  schools, — the  ease  with  which  apologies  from 
parents  were  put  instead  of  time  spent  m.  the  school- 
room, and  the  universal  lack  of  punctuality  in  school  mat- 
ters. There  was  not  only  a  lack  of  punctuality  but  a  lack 
of  exactness  in  almost  everything.  The  inexactness 
would  be  remedied  by  dcfiuiteness  of  aim.  We  should 
teach  the  boy  to  be  and  to  do  what  the  world  will  require 
hihj  to  be  and  to  do.  Wfe  need;  too,  more  earnestness 
and  honesty  in  our  moral  definitions  and  teachings.  Wc 
are  lax  everywhere,  and  need'  not  only  more  punctuality,, 
exactness,  and  more  honest  morals,  but  the  enthronement 
qf  rightful  authority.  Aflter,  enlarging  upon  these.themes, . 
of  which  we  are  able  to.  give  only  the.  most  incomplete 
liints,  Mr.  Russell  brought;  forward  military  schools  as 
not  only  better  in  the  matter  of  punctuality,  but  as  better 
in  all  general  and  particular^  accuracy  than  any  other. 
West  Point  secures  greater  accuracy  than  any  other  in- 
Htitution  in  the  country..  Tha  government  of. the  institu- 
tion is  more  efiicient.  It  has  its. wjll,^ which  is  law,  and 
that  law  is  enforced.  Nowhere  elsQ  caa  you  hear  in  the 
college  the  word  of  command,  unmodified  by  the  political 
element;  and  it  is  worth  one's  while  to  go  there  once  to 
hear  it  The  difference  between  West  Point  as  a  self-, 
governing  in9titution,  so  far  ait.  rfiporting  delinquenciea. 
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ftmong  the  students,  by  the  students,  is  concerned,  and  oth- 
er institutions,  was  shown.  At  West  Point,  the  officer  of  the 
day,  taken  from  the  students,  is  for  the  time  put  upon  his 
honor,  and  does  his  duty,  and  no  one  finds  fault;  whiTaa 
university  with  which  he  was  acquainted  was  absolutely 
floored  by  the  students  themselves,  in  the  endeavor  to  mam- 
tain  a  monitorial  system.  We  establish  our  colleges  to  do 
good  generally,  without  any  specific  aim.  The  military  insti- 
tution drives  to  a  single  definite  result.  Still  we  must 
remember  that  war  is  not  the  business  of  the  world,  but 
only  the  means  by  which  the  arts'  of  peace  are  pursued 
and  secured.  The  address  was  indeed  a  very  fine  pro- 
duction— imbued  with  a  thoroughly  religious  spirit  and 
strong  common  sense. 

The  program  fixed  the  subject  of  discussion  following 
the  address.  It  was  "  Ought  military  instruction  to  be 
generally  introduced  into  our  schools?"  Mr.  Philbrick 
of  Boston  was  the  only  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  before 
the  adjournment.  The  present  generation,  he  said,  had 
been  reared  in  profound  peace.  The  war  spirit  evoked 
by  the  old  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  by  the  long  war 
of  the  revolution,  had  died  out.  Peace  societies  had 
been  organized  which  had  not  only  perait>tently  de- 
nounced war,  but  ridiculed  military  training.  In  our 
northern  states  it  was  almost  as  much  as  a  man's  reputation 
was  worth  to  belong  to  a  military  company.  We  were  all 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  accumulation  and 
enjoyment  of  money  We  wero  all  unprepared  to  enter 
upon  the  most  terrible  military  conflict  the  world  has  ever 
known.  We  flnd  ourselves  obliged  to  go  into  the  war 
with  the  smallest  stock  of  military  talent.  He  would  not 
stop  to  calculate  the  thousands  of  lives  lost  and  the  mil- 
lions of  treasure  already  sacrificed,,  in  consequence  of  our 
lack  of  military  knowledge  as  a  people.  And  now  we 
know  that,  however  this  rebellion  may  result,,  this  gener- 
ation will  necessarily  eu'ltiva'e  the  milit  ry  art.  Now, 
what  is  meant  hy  a  military  education 'i  There  are  two 
kinds,  or  grades.  The  first  is  for  the  rank  and  file,  and 
consists  mostly  in  physical  training.  The  second  is  for 
those  in  eommind.  The  officer  must  be  trained  upon  a 
broad,  scientific  basis.  What  have  common  schools  or 
the  regular  rus  of  educa*ion»l  institutions  to  do  with 
this  ?  Nothing,  in  his  judgment.  The  officers  will  con- 
tinue to  be  educated  ia  military  schools;  while  the  com*^ 
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mon  soldiers  will  be  educated  for  their  duty  in  the  carap. 
The  most  of  the  teachers  of  our  schools  are  women,  an  J 
they  cannot  handle  arms  or  teach  the  manual.  Moreovory 
he  thought  that  punctuality  and  exactness  could  be  se- 
cured without  military  training,  provided  they  existed  in 
the  teacher,  and  unless  they  did  exist  in  the  teacher, 
nothing  could  be  done  with  a  military  system. 

In  the  evening,  the  institute  met  to  hear  a  lecture  frona 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson  of  Worcester.  His  subject  wai* 
"  Popular  Education  as  related  to  Nationality."  This  waa 
a  somewhat  unique  entertainment,  and  was  heard  by  a 
large  audience.  The  evening  exercises  were  closed  by 
the  congregational  singing  of  America. 

THIRD   DAY — FRIDAY. 

The  discussion  of  military  education  was  resumed, 
speakers  being  confined  to  five  minutes.  Gideon  F. 
Thayer,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 
subject  into  our  public  schools.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Newton, 
agreed  with  the  first  speaker.  Mr.  Northend,  of  New 
Britain,  Ct.,  spoke  against  the  introduction  of  military 
education  into  our  schools.  Some  new  thing,  he  said,  is 
continually  offered  to  the  institute  for  adoption.  Mr. 
Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn,  argued  that  military  education  is 
demoralizing.  Mr.  Wetherell,  of  Boston,  spoke  against 
it,  as  did  Messrs.  Parish  of  Springfield,  Northrop  of  Massa- . 
chusetts,  Allen  of  Pennsylvania,  Jones  of  Roxbury,  Allen 
of  Newton,  Adams  of  Boston,  and  Rov.  Mr.  Trask  of  Fitch- 
burg.  Mr.  Grrcenlcafof  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  rather -favored 
the  introduction  of  the  military  element  into  the  school 
system.  Messrs.  Sawyer  of  New  Hampshire,  Woolworth 
of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Lewis  of  Boston,  also  opposed  the 
introduction  of  military  education  into  our  schools.  Here 
the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  the  insti- 
tute. The  views  presented  by  Mr.  Russell,  in  his  lectoru 
yesterday,  were  severely  handled  by  the  speakers  gener- 
ally. There  was  a  most  thorough  and  unanimous  dissent 
from  the  notion  of  introducing  military  tactics  into  the 
public  schools.  It  was  urged  that  the  tendency  of  such 
an  innovation  would  tend  to  the  essential  demoralization 
of  the  young. 

Resolutions  were  offered  commemorative  of  the  death 
of  President  Felton  and  of  Mr.  Kimball  of  Needham,  Mass., 
members  of  the  Institute.     Remarks  were  made  by  Thay- 
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er,  Parish,  Wetherell  and  Ticknor,  and  the  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

At  11  A.  M.  a  lecture  on  the  "  Progress  of  Learning  in 
Europe,"  >vas  read  by  L.  \V.  Grandgent  of  the  Mayhew 
school  of  Boston.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  subject, 
he  stated  that  Ireland  was  the  seat  of  learned  men  of 
Western  Europe  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  century. 
Oxford  university  and  Cambridge  university  were  found- 
ed subsequently  in  England.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  knowledge  was  revived.  Thus  the  lecturer 
traced  his  subject  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  list  of  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  is  aa 
follows  : — 

President,  A.  P.  Stone  of  Plymouth. 

Vice  Presidents,  Samuel  Pettes,  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  Bamas  Sears, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Benjamin 
<yreenleaf,  Bradford,  Mass. ;  Wm.  Russell,  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Ct,  ;  Wm.  II.  Wells,  Chicago,  111. 
Alfred  Greenleaf,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  D.  Swan,  Boston  ;  Chas 
Northend,  New  Britain,  Qt. ;  Sam'l  S.  Greene,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Ariel  Parish,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Leander  Wetherell,  Boston 
Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Boston ;  Nathan  Hedges,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Zal- 
mon  Richards,  Washington,  D,  C. ;  John  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn, 
^,  Y, ;  Thos.  Sherwii^  Boston,  Jacob  Batchelder,  Salem,  Mass. ; 
Geo-  S.  Boutwell,  Groton,  Mass. ;  John  Kingsbury,  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  Geo.  Allen,  Jr.  Boston  ;  Chas.  Hammond,  Groton,  Mass.  ; 
D.  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Ct. ;  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston ;  Joshua 
Bates,  Boston ;  Anson  Smyth,  Columbus,  O. ;  Alpheus  Crosby, 
Salem,  Mass. ;  Ebenezer  Hervey,  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  B.  G. 
Northrop,  Framingham,  Mass. ;  Geo.  F.  Phelps,  New  Haven,  Ct. ; 
John  C.  Pelton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Henry  E.  Sawyer,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. ;  Wm.  F.  Phelps.  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  J.  Escobar,  Mex- 
ico ;  K.  P.  Weston,  Gorham,  Me. ;  E,  F.  Strong,  Bridgeport,  Ct. ; 

D.  B.  Hagar,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. ;  Hiram  Orcutt,  West  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt;  B.  B.  Whittemore,  Norwich,  Ct.;  Daniel  Leach,  Provi- 
dence, R.  T. ;  Sam'l  B.  Woolworth,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Recording  Secretary,  Samuel  W.  Mason,  Boston. 
Corresponding   Secretaries,   B.    W,    Putnam,   Boston;    John 
Kneeiand,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Wm.  D.  Ticknor,  Boston. 

Curators,  Nathan   Metcalf,  Boston  ;  Samuel  Swan,  Boston  ;  J^ 

E.  Horr,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Censors,  Wm.  T.  Adams,  Boston  ;  James  A.  Page,  Boston ;  C. 
Goodwin  Clark,  Boston. 

Counsellors,  Daniel  Mansfield,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Charles 
Hutchins,  Boston  ;  J.  W.  Allen,  Norwich,  Ct. ;  Geo.  N.  Bigelow, 
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Framiogbam,  Mass.;  Richard,  Edwards,  Blooroingtoo,  III.;  T. 
W.  Valentine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  J.  E.  Littlefield.  Bangor,  Me. ; 
■  Moses  T.  Brown,  Toledo,  O. ;  Henry  T.  BoltWood,  Lawrence, 
Mast.;  Joseph  White,  Williamstown,  Mr ss. ;  Geo.  T.  Littlefield^ 
Somerville,  Mass. ;  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  West  Newton,  Mass^ 

D.  N.  Camp,  in  his  lecture,  spoke  of  the  change  and 
progress  of  man,  under  the  influences  of  education.  He 
alluded  to  the  influences  of  the  press  in  the  work  of  edu* 
cation.  The  teacher,  as  the  agent  in  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion>  was  his  subject.  He  spoke  of  art,  science  and  liteiv 
ature  as  the  means  to  be  used  in  the  work  of  education^ 
He  sketched  the  line  of  teachers  down  from  Adam, 
through  Moses,  Joshua,  Abraham,  the  prophets,  princca 
and  priests,  coming  down  to  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the 
apostles ;  and  leaving  sacred  history  he  spoke  of  the 
teachers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  including,  orators,  histori- 
ans, philosophers,  poets  and  artists  ;  also  of  Arabia,  Tar- 
key,  Spain,  England,  Ireland  and  our  own  country.  Mr. 
Camp's  lecture  was  a  good  one.  He  is  a  man  with  a 
heart  as  well  as  a  head,  and  seems  well  fitted  to  hold  the 
office  which  he  fills,  to  wit,  that  of  state  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Connecticut,  and  principal  of  the  state 
normal  school  at  New  Britain. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  spirited  and  profitable, 
more  so  than  on  any  former  day  of  the  session  of  the  In- 
stitute. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 
What  is  Proper  and  What  is  Right? — ^We  mean  for 
oootribators  and  editors  of  School  Journals.  What  may  thej 
-vrrite  and  what  may  they  publish,  without  the  liability  of  being 
cashiered  ?  We  hold  ourself  responsible  for  all  we  do,  or  fail  to 
do,  affecting  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State,  both  to  our 
fellow  teachers  and  to  our  honorable  Board  of  Education.  The 
puUUheri  of  school  books  may  attack  us,  but  we  shall  insist  upon 
an  honorable  mode  of  wai-fare.  Let  them  take  the  open  JiekL 
Skirmishers  are  sometimes  sent  behind  the  hills,  or  into  the  woods, 
but  we  do  not  expect  the  whole  regiment  to  skulk  in  the  bushes ! 
But  to  explain  what  we  mean — some  time  since,  one  of  our  con- 
tributors sent  us  an  article  upon  ^  Greenleaf 's  Arithmetics."  For 
two  reasons,  we  published  it.  Ist,  The  article  was  prepared  by 
one  of  our  regular  contributors  and  we  did  not  wish  to  reject  it. 
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^  We  pegard  it  entirely  proper  to  discuss  the  merits  of  School 
hboks  in  school  journals.  And  that  we  might  not  seem  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  improper  motives  or  unfriendly  feelings,  we  opened 
correspondence  with  the  author  and  publisher  of  these  books,  and 
offered  beforehand,  either  to  answer  said  article  "ourfielf,  or  allow 
them  as  much  space  as  our  correspondent  had  occupied,  to  reply. 
The  next  we  hear  from  th€m  on  the  subject,  one  of  their  agents 
slips  into  our  pocket  a  carefully  prepared  and  neatly  printed  cir- 
cular, designed  especially  for  Vermont  teachers.  One  quarter  of 
this  sheet  is  devoted  to  the  offensive  article  in  general,  and  the 
Yermont  School  Jouhnal  and  its  contributor,  in  particular. 
The  writer  of  this  criticism  is  concealed  under  the  sounding  title,  * 
*^  One  of  the  most  noted  Teachers  and  Mathehaticiavs  in 
the  State  "  of  Vermont.  Now,  why  does  not  the  publisher  with 
his  correspondent  come  out  and  manfully  meeft  the  question? 
Why  carry  the  "dark  lantern,"  ^n^hen  there  is  so  much  pure  sun- 
light f    For  ourself,  we  abominate  this  guerrilla  mode  of  warfare. 

This  "no^ed  "  brother  seems  to  be  shocked  by  our  presumption. 
*^  Many  teachers/'  he  says,  "  were  astonished  to  see  sucli  an  ar- 
tk»ie  in  the  School  Journal."  ^  It  was  hardly  in  good  taste 
to  introduce  such  matter  into  a  teachers'  journal.  Discussions 
respecting  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  or  requisites  of 
good  te^frt  i)Ooks,*e¥en,  should  find  a  place  in  its  pages ;  but  a  di- 
rect personal  attack,  apparenlly  designed  to  injure  one  author  or 
publisher  and  benefit  another,  should  be  excluded."  We  deny 
Uiat  our  correspondent  designed  his  article  as  a  "  personal  attack,'' 
or  to  injure  one  party  and  benefit  another.  He 'has  no  hostility 
to  the  one,  nor  interest  to  fsLVor  the  other.  He  simply  expressed 
bis  own  views  of  those  text  books  as  adapted  to  our  schools,  ex- 
pecting that  home  one  would  present  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, l^at  we  meant  no  such  hostility,  in  publishing  the  article, 
tuny  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  we  haVe  used  Greenleaf's  books  A)r 
'twerUy-Jive  years,  and  use  them  still,  with  one  exception.  We 
•first  introduced  them  into  Vermont,  and  afterwards  carried  them 
to  Eastern  New  York,  where  they  are  now  extensively  used. 
But  we  maintain  the  right  and  propriety  of  discussing  in  school 
.journals  the  merits  of  school  bcK^s,  and  will  say  plainly,  if  any 
series  of  books  cannot  stand  the  test  of  open  criticiero,  let  it  fall. 
The  particukr  interests  of  particular  firms  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  selecting  books  for  our  schools.  They  must  stand 
or  fall  by  their  own  merits. 

But  our  "  astonished  "  brother  thinks  it  in  bad  taste  "  to  injnre 
one  author  or  publisher  and  benefit  another."  Tet,  he  is  here 
allowing  himaelf  to  be  used  as  the  '<  .cat's  jmw  "  to  take  the  hot 
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chestnuts  from  the  stove ;  stands  here  in  the  darky  on  picket  dutj, 
for  one  publisher  against  all  others.  We  wonder  if  he  gets  his 
"  bounty,"  as  well  as  regular  pay  ?  He  wonld  not  favor  one  au- 
thor to  the  injury  of  another,  but  in  this  very  article,  makes  an  at- 
tack upon  "  Colhurn's  First  Lessons,"  a  book  that  is  very  hard 
to  annihilate  !  Again,  our  friend  assumes  that  such  an  article  as 
appeared  in  the  Journal,  "  is  not  worthy  of  notice,"  and  this 
consideration  has  deterred  him  from  offering  an  answer  in  the 
Journal  !  Yet,  here  he  is,  out  with  a  whole  page  in  fine  print, 
both  to  answer  and  censure ! ! 

Once  more,  our  "•  noted  mathematician  "  suggests  that  said  ar- 
ticle is  a  ^'  covert  attack  upon  the  Board  of  Education  that  pre- 
scribed Greenleaf 's  series  for  the  schools  of  this  State.."  It  is 
enough  to  say  on  this  point,  that  neither  ourselves  nor  that  Board 
have  any  such  thought.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  what  is 
here  said  in  favor  of  Greenleaf 's  books,  or  against  other  books, 
but  with  the  manner  in  which  the  attack  is  made.  It  is  neither 
manly  nor  fair,  to  make  this  **  covert  attjick  "  upon  our  journal 
or  to  take  this  way  to  meet  the  question.  If  the  article  is  un- 
worthy of  notice,  let  it  be  passed  over  in  profound  silence.  If  it  is 
to  be  met,  meet  it  boldly  in  the  open  field.  But  really,  we  should 
like  to  know  the  name  and  place  of  residence  of  our  brother  who 
appears  on  this  sheet ;  if  now  one  of  our  practical  teaeliers  f  we 
should  be  happy  to  receive  contributions  from  him  to  the  Jour- 
nal. Call,  friend,  at  Glenwood,  and  we  will  give  you  a  hearty 
greeting. 

Our  Journal  This  Month  is  almost  wholly  given  up  to  our 
late  educational  conventions.  Yet,  we  think  our  readers  will  ap- 
prove our  course.  These  Articles  will  afford  sutficient  variety 
and  if  [the  meetings  were  worth  attending,  this  record  of  their 
proceedings  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  could  not  attend.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  Springfield  Republican  for  the  article  on  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.  We  were  obliged  to  cut  out  a 
few  paragraphs  on  account  of  its  length. 

The  following  note  sent  from  an  absent  teacher,  but  not  re- 
ceived during  the  meeting  at  Windsor,  will  explain  itself. 

Dear  Sir  : —  I  have  just  received  your  letter  and  I  hasten  to 
reply.  You  ask  me  to  say  what  I  will  do  to  sustain  the  Journal. 
I  answer,  what  I  have  done  I  will  continue  to  do.  Had  I  the 
funds  at  my  disposal  I  would  place  the  Journal,  financially  upon  a 
basis  as  solid  as  the  foundations  of  our  owa  Green  Mountains,  but 
since  this  is  impossible  I  will  make  my  appeal  to  evert/  teacher  in 
Vermont,  and,  Sir,  I  shall  not  appeal  in  vain.  Let  me  ask  you  to 
present  this  matter  to  them  before  the  session  closes  and  I  am  cer- 
tain you  will  meet  with  a  response  from  the  Lcui^  teachers  espec- 
ially, that  will  gladden  your  heart.  If  their  approbation  is  em- 
phatically and  practically  given  as  I  believe  it  will  be,  the  Vermont 
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Sciiool  Journal  is  safe.  I  know  whereof  I  affirm,  when  I  saj  that 
there  exists  not  in  our  noble  Green  Mountain  State  another  body 
of  men  and  women  so  true  to  every  noble  and  generous  impulse  as 
the  Teachers  of  Vermont,  and  while  my  life  is  spared  it  will  ever 
be  to  me  a  source  of  proud  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say,  "I  once 
belonged  to  that  noble  Band.  Yours  truly,  C.  A.  C. 


OUR  BOOK   TABLE. 

The  New  Gymnastics,  for  men,  women  and  children  ;  by 
Dio  Lewisy  M,  D.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston.  The  publication 
of  this  book  will  be  hailed  with  joy  and  gratitude  by  all  live  teach- 
ers. The  subject  of  Physical  Education  has  of  late  received  its 
due  share  of  attention.  The  public  mind  is  fully  awake  to  its  ini- 
])ortance.  It  was  only  necessary  to  give  this  rew  interest  a  prac- 
tical turn.  This  has  been  done  effectually  in  Dr.  Lewis'  new 
School  of  Gymnastics  in  Boston,  by  the  traimng  of  hundreds  of 
teachers  for  our  academies  and  seminaries.  But  all  can  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  that  school  affords.  Now  wo 
have  in  this  new  book,  a  full  explanation  of  Dr.  Lewis'  new  Sys- 
tem of  Gymnastics,  with  numerous  engravings  and  illustrations,  so 
that  any  teacher  can  learn  at  home  to  conduct  his  class  successful- 
ly. Enclot^e  ^1,25  to  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  re- 
turn mail  will  bring  you  a  copy. 

An  English  Gramiiar  ;  by  G,  P.  Qitackenbos,  A.  M.  D- 
Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  new  book  of  288  ])ages,  written 
by  one  of  our  most  gifted  authors  of  school  books.  We  may  know 
to  begin  with  that  this  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  some  one  or  many  of 
the  four  hundred  other  text  books  on  the  same  subject.  We 
should  expect  to  find  some  peculiarities,  if  not  improvements.  And 
here  we  have  them :  "  Definitions  are  approached  by  means  of 
preliminary  illustrations  ;"  "  Words  are  classified  solely  according 
to  their  use  in  the  sentence ;"  ''  The  rules  of  Syntax  are  intro- 
duced as  they  are  needed ;"  "  A  simple  method  of  analysi.^,  not 
encumbered  with  technical  terms,  is  presented  ;"  the  neuter  gender 
is  annihilated  ;  the  word  need  is  introduced  as  an  auxiliary  of  tlie 
j)re6ent  potential,  &c.  The  work  appears  to  be  clear,  accurate  and 
comprehensive,  and  deserving  of  a  good  share  of  public  favor. 

The  New  University  Algebra:  A  Tlieoretical  and  Prac- 
tical. Treatise,  containing  many  new  and  original  methods  and 
apj)licat ions  for  Colleges  and  High  Schohls.  Ivison,  Phinney  6c 
Co.,  48  and  50  Walker  st,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  a  book  whose  forms  and  methods  have  long  been  famil- 
iar to  the  practical  teacher.  Its  author  is  known  as  one  of  our 
most  distinguished   mathematicians   and  successful  authors,  and 
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this  Algebra  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  books.  We  bare  used  tt  ift 
Hhe  school  room,  (the  onlj  proper  way  to  test  a  school  book,^  and 
it  works  well. 

Thb  Boy  Soldier.  Is  the  school  hoj  to  be  trained  in  the 
flcrt  of  war  ?  Is  military  science  to  become  a  part  of  our  schodl 
discipline  ?  Then  will  this  little  book,  or  ^  Infantry  Tactics  for 
Schools,"  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  N.  Y.,  become  a 
very  popular  and  useful  work.  It  is  attractive  in  style  and  ex- 
tensively illustrated  by  wood  cuts. 

77ie  Atlantic  Monthly  4br  September  is  on  our  table.  Contenta 
— David  Gaunt,  Cerebral  Dynamics,  A  New  Sculptor,  Plays  and 
Play  Acting,  Off  Shore,  Life  in  the  Open  Air,  Rifle  Clubs,  Two 
Summers,  Mr.  Axtell,  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History,  Gav 
briel's  Defeat,  Bethel,  The  Horrors  of  San  Domingo,  A  Complaint 
•of  Friends,  The  Life  of  Birds,  The  New  Opposition  Party. 

Jlie  Continental  Monthly  for  September  contahis  many  excellent 
^articles  ;  among  them  we  will  mention — Henry  Thomas  Buckle, 
The  Molly  O'Molly  Papers  (continued),  American  Student  Life, 
•John  Neal,  Author-Borrowing,  Up  and  Act,  The  Negro  in  th« 
Revolution,  National  Unity. 

Godey*9  Lady*»  Book  for  September  is  beautifully  embellished 
with  engravings,  and  contains  its  usual  variety  of  reading  matter. 
'Send  for  it  to  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia. 

Harper's  New  Monthly,  Se\\t.  No.,  is  on  our  table,  with  its  *'  Iron- 
clad Vessels,"  "In  the  Buffalo  Country,"  "A  Partie  Corce,** 
•*The  Carte  de  Visite,"  "  Benjamin  Silliman,"  and  numerous 
other  articles  of  equal  merit  and  full  illustrations,  as  usual.  Har^ 
per*8  New  Monthly  is  always  attractive. 


OUR  ACADEMIES. 

Springfield  Wesleyan  SEMiNAar  and  Female  Colle- 
'QiATE  Institute  is  a  well  known  and  popular  institution.  Un- 
der the  efficient  management  of  its  present  Principal,  Rev.  M,  C. 
Dean,  with  his  able  Board  of  Instructors,  the  school  cannot  fail  to 
prosper.     Fall  term  bfgins  Sept.  4,  1862. 

NofiTHFiELD  Institution  opens  its  fall  session  Sept.  4, 1862, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  with  a 
full  board  of  competent  and  experienced  teachers. 

Green  Mountain  Institute. — We  are  happy  to  learn  tkat 
our  friend,  Mr.  W.  R.  Shipman,  is  still  at  the  head  of  this  insti- 
tution. His  ability  as  a  man  and  efficiency  as  a  teacber,  render 
his  services  valuable  to  The  cause  of  education. 

Chester  Academy  opened  its  fall  term  Aug.  27 ;  £.  W., 
Westoate,  a.  B.,  Principal ;  Miss.  A.  P.  Pierce,  Preceptress, 
with  two  assistant  teachers.  We  spent  the  first  term  of  oar  scah 
demic  life  at  this  institution.  It  is  pleasantly  located,  and  we  ha^ 
410  doiibt  is  under  good  management. 
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CLASSICAL    STUDIES  — THEIR   RELATIONS   TO 
COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

BT  SBY.  C.  B.  VUBIN. 

This  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  sinoe  it  isTdhres 
the  most  vital  forces  of  our  edoeatkHial  system.  It  is 
wortiiy  of  a  more  thorough  and  of  a  broader  discussion 
than  I  have  the  ability  or  the  time  now  to  give  it.  I  can- 
not attempt  more  than  a  simple  analysis  of  the  subject, 
and  a  short  discussion  of  its  parts,  which  I  hope  will  prepare 
the  way  for  more  thorough  investigation,  and  impress 
upon  us  the  need  of  giving  it  stronger  and  practical  con- 
sideration. 

In  approaching  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  classi- 
cal studies  to  common  schools,  the  subject  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  is  that  which 
presents  it  in  its  more  purely  literary  aspects.  The  rela- 
tion of  dassical  studies  to  eduoatian  given  in  the  common 
schools.  The  education  of  the  mind  is  the  end  sought  in 
the  school.  The  school  is  only  the  instrument  by  which 
the  education  is  secured.  If  the  education  could  as  well 
be  secured  without  the  school  then  the  school  would  be 
useless,  and  dropped. 

Many  people  have  a  very  vague  conception  of  what  edu- 
cation truly  is.  Not  a  few  teachers  and  lecturers  have 
either  misapprehended  it,  or  wron^y  defined  it,  or  per 
haps,  they  have  done  both.  Some  have  two  closely  con- 
fined their  thought  to  the  primitive  meaning  of  the-word 
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and  have  taken  genuine  education  to  be  only  the  drawing 
out  of  the  mental  powers,  and  so  have  aimed  to  make  the 
whole  process  a  mental  discipline  alone.  Others  have  tak- 
en it  to  be  in  a  restricted  sense  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, and  these  would  make  the  process  a  gathering  of 
&^ta,  or  principles.  The  one  process  will  make  a  ''  mere 
scholar"  too  theoretical  for  usefulness  and  influence  in 
the  real  work  of  life;  the  other  would  make  a  mere 
thesaurus  to  which  others  might  go  for  supplies/ but  in  him- 
self there  will  be  no  organism,  no  vital  strength  throwing 
out  its  working  and  shaping  forces. 

The  true  idea  may  be  found  in  a  compounding  of  these 
two.  The  best  education  is  made  up  of  a  choice  selection 
of  facts  and  principles,  of  whatever  is  to  be  learned,  to- 
gether with  the  mental  strength  that  can  use  them,  and 
conetantly  gather  more  for  use  as  wanted.  He  who  would 
ridicule  that  method  of  education  which  aims  to  accumu- 
late knowledge,  by  likening  it  to  filling  a  basket  with 
chips,  goes  too  far  if  he  thus  discourages  the  storing  of 
the  mind  with  facts,  and  tbo  committing  to  memory  of 
important  principles,  definitions,  and  rules.  These,  though 
very  partially  understood  at  the  time  they  are  learned^ 
may  become  seeds  of  thought  for  practical  use  and  for 
future  discipline  whose  value  cannot  be  estimated,  and  if 
wanting  the  material  is  not  at  hand  either  fbr  present  uae 
or  for  future  growth.  So,  on  the^  other  hand,  he  who, 
estimating  the  value  of  ones  education  by  the  f  mount  he 
knows,  aims  only  to  encourage  the  gaining  of  knowledge, 
may  produce  an  encyclopedia  or  a  walking  dictionary  but 
not  a  well  developed  man. 

During  these  thousands  of  years  in  which  men  have 
lived,  a  great  many  facts  have  occured,  a  great  many 
truths  have  beome  known,  and  many  rules  have  been  in- 
vented. More  than  any  man  can  store  up  in  memory  and 
library.  More  than  could  be  of  advantage  to  him  if  he 
possessed  them.  Yet,  there  are  many  of  these  facts,  truths, 
rinciples  that  have  special  and  great  worth — they  hay  ^ 
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been  tried,  aad  have  stood  the  test  of  ages — and  will  ever 
stand  among  the  things  that  are  proved  and  precious. — 
These  an  educated  man  needs,  and  cannot  do  without 
He  who  directs  the  education  of  others  can  best  do  it  by 
leading  to  a  judicious  selection  of  these  tested  knowl- 
edges of  the  ages. 

Then,  the  mental  culture  and  discipline  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  and  whose  eulogies  are  oflen  nothing  else 
than  senseless  ranting,  and  of  a  character  very  precisely 
like  that  which  is  ranted,  I  can  conceive  to  be  nothing 
else  than  the  power  to  nioely  discriminate  between  these 
true  and  tested  knowledges  which  have  appeared  in  the 
world,  with  the  power  to  use  them,  and  to  evolve  others 
which  may  also  stand  the  test  of  trial. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  a  true  educar 
lion  is  that  which  is  produced  by  culling  out  of  the  stores 
of  past  ages  that  which    has   been  proved  and  found 
valuable,  and  storing  it  up  in  the  mind  of  the  educated 
man.    The  education  thus  obtained  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  things  acquired,  and  the  power  to  acquire  and  appre- 
ciate them.    The  things  acquired  may  not  be   great  in 
number  or  amount,  but  they  are  choice,  selected  and  val- 
uable.   So  the  power  to  acquire  may  not  be  of  that  kind 
which  is  able  to  make  the  most  rapid  and  abundant  ac- 
quisitions, but  that  which  can  sifc  the  chaff  from  the  wheat, 
reject  the  one  and  garner  up  the  other — that  which  can 
select,  take  full  possession  of,  appropriate  to  itself^  and 
organize  into  its  own  living  substance  and  forces  the  rich- 
est material  which  the  enlightened  ages  have  produced. 
If  my  view  is  thus  &r  correct,  the  question  suggests 
itself,  where  can  these  choice  materials  be  found  already 
best  prepared  to  the  student's  hand,  and,  how  can  they  be 
acquired  ?  To  me  the  answers  to  these  questions  are^  very 
evident,  and  I  reply  without  hesitation.  The  best  material 
for  true  education  is  found  in  the  classics,  and  they  are 
acquired  by  classical  studies. 
I  would  use  the  tenn  classics  in  a  sense  somewhat  ex* 
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•(ended,  and  inokiding  the  three  prinoipal  departments  of 
our  best  cotimee  of  atedj,  matfaematicsi  philosophy  and 
sangnage. 

The  science  of  nnmbers,  qoantity  and  magnitude  hsa 
been  a  favorite  stndy  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  oon- 
tinned  with  nnabated  seal,  and  every  year  adds  to  the  ao- 
cnmnlated  8t<M«s  of  knowledge  in  this  department  ol 
stndy.  No  one  man  can  acquire  and  master  the  whole. 
Bnt  the  Bcience,  in  its  pnre  and  selected  elements,  baa. 
been  syetematiied  and  arranged  into  a  compacted  unify, 
the  fiJse  and  the  supeifluous  part  have  been  pruned  away  ; 
so  that  any  apt  student  oan  easily  master  the  first  princi^ 
pies  of  it,  and  become  an  accomplished  mathematician^ 
He  needs  not  to  read  all  that  has  been  written,  but  only 
ttat  which  time  and  the  ripest  scholars  have  proved,  and 
which  has  been  found  to  form  a  part  in  the  organised 
whole.  To  acquire  these  principles  of  the  science,  and 
gain  the  power  which  their  discrimination,  selection,  and 
arrangement  will  give,  is  to  become  classically  educated 
in  mathematics.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  use- 
fill  attainments  of  the  schooL  Xo  education  is  perfeot 
without  it,  and  with  it  no  man  can  be  weak  or  undisci- 
plined for  the  practical  work  of  life.  He  has  material  to 
use,  and  he  has  the  power  to  use  it  in  any  emergency  or 
for  any  purpose. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  whole  science  should  be 
mastered  to  the  end ;  but  it  is  essential  that  so  fiu*  as  one 
can  go,  he  should  be  held  to  the  close  track,  the  rigid  an- 
alysis, and  the  exact  methods  of  scientific  mathematical 
tudy.  This  will  help  to  make  the  scholar  a  whole  man, 
to  far  as  he  is  a  man  at  all.  If  his  opportunities  permit 
him  to  pursue  the  course  but  a  little  way,  he  may  be  rnily 
a  small  man  but  he  will  be  a  pure  man — in  the  intellectual 
sense,  a  man  of  integrity. 

The  department  of  pAffotfopfty  is  nearest  allied  to  that 
qf  mathematics.  It  also  consists  of  fiicts,  truths,  princi- 
dles,  and  their  logical  and  natural  order.    But  its  truths 
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are  leiri  easily  found,  recognized^  and  stated ;  and  their 
relations  are  with  &r  more  dificalty  determined.  These 
facts  haire  made  it  more  difficult  to  be  a  trae  piulosopber^ 
but  the  man  who  stands  pre-eminent  in  this  department 
has  a  greater  power  in  the  world,  aa  he  is,  indeed^ 
a  greater  man  than  the  mere  mathematiciaci.— « 
ioristotle,  Jnato,  Bacon,  Edwards,  Kant,  Hamilton,  and  Dr. 
James  Marsh  of  Vermont,  have,  in  the  troths  which  thej 
eTolired  and  organized,  left  the  seeds  of  thonglit  and  cnV 
tare  which  will  bring  forth  frnit  to  the  end  of  timre,  and 
which  no  man  of  figures,  diagrams,  and  formulas  can  hope 
to  give.  But  the  verj  difficulties  that  make  success  in 
this  department  so  rare,  the  wapt  of  demonstrableoess, 
and  the  difficulty  of  enunciating  with  entire  perspicuity, 
the  principles  of  intellectual  philosophy^  have  encouraged 
a  larger  number  of  men  to  try  their  band  as  the  world's 
instructors  in  this  department  than  in  any  other ;  and  at 
the  same  time  these  difficulties  have  permitted  more, 
errors,  and  more  trash,  to  gain  currency  for  a  while,  than 
in  any  other  department  of  learning.  Thus  the  best 
tiiinds  read  the  announcement  of  a  new  work  on  philoso* 
phy  with  pleasure  and  also  with  distrust,  especially  if  it 
propose  anything  new,  or  any  overturning  of  that  which 
is  old.  They  may  duirt  its  sucess,  but  at  the  same  tima 
they  must  doubt  it  And  it  is  not  often  that  the  first  read- 
ing,  or  even  the  first  generation  in  whidi  it  appears,  can 
settle  the  question  of  its  value. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  new,  and  often  pot)u]ar 
treatises  on  intellectual  philosophy,  are  very  untrustworthy 
textbooks  for  solid  and  valuable  culture.  We  need  the 
daaaics  in  this  department,  those  works  that  have  battled 
with  the  ages  and  have  come  through  victorious.  Those 
ilhat  successive  generations  have  not  been  willing  to  let 
die.  Those  that  have  been  beaten  with  stripes,  and 
Immed  in  the  fire,  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  but  have 
iSgain  come  up  from  the  ground,  the  ashes,  and  the  winds, 
'jmd  stand  before  us  as  they  were  fint  produced,  with 
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c'ommeDts  and  explanations  appended  perhaps,  b^t  yet 
recognizable  for  their  personality  and  vitality.  Such 
works  have  the  ring  of  the  precious  metals  in  them.  Their 
first  principles  and  definitions  and  rules  are  worthy  to  be 
stored  in  the  memory,  as  the  germs  of  the  scholars'  futare 
progress  and  knowledge  ;  and  the  effort  required  to  com* 
mit  them,  and  to  master  their  meaning,  to  discriminate  as 
1o  what  that  meaning  is,  and  to  sound  its*  depth,  is  the 
very  best  means  of  giving  to  the  intellect,  sharpness^  ac- 
tivity and  strength. 

The  department  of  languctge  differs  from  the  other  two, 
though  in  one  aspect,  it  covers  them.     In  the  more  re- 
stricted use  of  it,  it  is  the  study  of  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage, and  the   method  by  which  they  are   formed   into 
sentences,  and  discourse,  so  as  to  express  thought.     To 
have  thoughts,  and  to  be  able  to  express  them  well,  is  one 
of  the  highest  aims  of  true  scholarship.  These  two  things 
are  chiefly  acquired  by  the  study  of  language.     When  ac- 
quired in  a  large   degree   they   give   what  is   familiarly 
known  as  cuUure,     The  thought  here  spoken  of  is  dfffei> 
ent  from  knowledge  of  facts,  or  of  principles.     It  is  not 
something  stored  up  in  the  memory.     It  is  not  an  accu- 
mulation.    It  is  rather  a  power  to  brng  forth.     That 
which  is  brought  forth  may  be  derived  from  matter  which 
has  been  received  into  the  store-house  of  the  memory,  as 
germs  of  thought.     But  the  mind  of  the  man  of  true  cul- 
ture works  these  germs  over  into  new  beings,  and  pro- 
duces them  organized  according  to   its  own   structure, 
vitalized  from  its  own  life,  and  traversed  in  every  vein  and 
artery   with   its   own   blood.     The   knowledge   and  the 
natural  ability  of  a  man  of  genuine  culture  may  be  only 
ordinary,  and  yet  what  he  says  or  writes  will  be  of  the 
very  finest  quality,  and  always  listened  to  with  pleasure 
and  profit.     The  ideas  of  such  a  man  may  not  be  so  rare, 
or  so  valuable  in  themselves  as  to  be  peculiarly  rich,  but 
they  are   nicely  and   accurately  and  justly   defined,  and 
limited,  so  as  to  stand  out  clearly  and  individually.  They 
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have  the  ring  of  true  nuetal^  and  not  the  indistinct  clank 
that  leaves  us  in  doabt  of  what  metal  they  are,  and  what 
ia. their  value.  What  a  cultured  man  says  is  clean^  and 
bears  the  plain  stamp  of  its  intrinsic  worth;  what  that 
worth  is,  is  at  once  seen,  and  at  its  full  value  is  current 
aay  where. 

The  man  without  culture,  may  be  of  strong  natural 
powers,  and  perhaps  of  fine  grain,  but  he  is  rough  like 
the  uncut  marble;  The  statue  may  be  in  it,  but  it  is  un- 
seen, and  unvalued.  No  one  admires  it,  and  worships 
before  it  No  one  not  an  artist  can  so  chip  off  what  does 
not  belong  to  it,  as  to  leave  the  statue  outstanding  and 
perfect.  The  artist  can,  because  his  thought,  his  idea, 
his  conception  is  clear  and  exact.  Like  the  block  of  mar- 
bto  is  the  knowledge  men  have.  It  is  good  in  itself,  con- 
tains the  idea,  but  only  the  cultured  man  can  bring  out 
the  idea  in  perfection.  We  often  hear  one  say,  "  I  know  - 
but  I  cannot  tell  it,  I  have  an  idea,  but  1  cannot  express 
it"  It  would  be  truer  to  say,  *'  I  have  something  of  the 
matter,  but  my  knowledge  is  confused  and  not  precisely 
compacted,  and  so  I  cannot  tell  it  accurately.  I  have  an 
idea  but  it  is  mixed  with  other  ideas  and  I  cannot  clearly- 
separate  it,  and  therefore  I  know  not  the  precise  words 
that  will  convey  it  to  you."  Want  of  the  culture  I  speak 
of  is  readily  observed  by  such  excuses.  Who  ever  saw 
Everett,  or  Choate,  or  Philips  or  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  stammer, 
ing  under  the  pressure  of  an  idea  thus  struggling  to  de. 
liver  itself?  Who  that  has  listened  to  these  men,  has  not' 
at  once  wondered  at  the  common-placeness  of  the  matter 
of  their  thoughts,  and  been  charmed  at  their  vividness 
and  beauty.  Neither  of  these  men  are  wonderful  for 
strength  and  solidness  of  intellect,  breadth  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  correctness  of  long  reaching  conclusions.  They 
are  not  law  givers  like  Moses,  nor  prophets  like  Isaiah, 
nor  comruanders  like  Hannibal,  and  Napoleon,  nor  states. 
Qken  like  Calhoun  and  Webster — nor  philosophers  like 
Plato,  nor  divines  like  Edwards,  but  all  they  are  is  before 
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yoo,  and  all  they  haire  is  usable.    They  charm  the  midti^ 
tudes  before  whom  they  speak,  aad  sway  them  as  th^^ 
forest  is  swayed  by  the  south  wind — ^to  right  itself  natur- 
ally after  the  blow — no  limbs  torn  assaader,  and  no  roots 
upturned.    That  they  are  not  great  leaders  is  owing  only 
to  the  lack  of  native  strength ;  that  they  are  noted  abow^- 
tbe  half  of  men  is  owing  to  the  fine  culture  they  have  nA*. 
tained,  the  polish  and  the  shine  in  which  they  appean. 
And.  tiiis  CHltnre  is  almost  entirely  dassic  cuttore'  in  tbe^ 
department  of  language. 

The  langu^e  of  a  people  is  the  store  bouse  oi  it# 
thought.  All  that  is  ever  known,  or  ever  donci  ever  iir* 
vented,  or  ever  used,  ever  thought  or  ever  tried  by  ai^ 
people  becomes  stamped  upon  the  words  of  a  language^ 
and  wrought  into  its  structure.  In  process  of  time  that 
which  is  thus  embalmed  is  subjected  to  the  test  and  ab^ 
rasion  of  the  living  forces  of  the  world,  and  what  is  weak^, 
or  fiklse,  or  corruptible,  is  dropped  out,  and  that  which  is- 
pure  and  sound  endures.  So  as  we  trace  the  history  of  a* 
language  as  it  is  used  in  successive  ages,  we  learn  the 
pitogreBS  of  thought  and  civilization,  and  that  which  lasts^ 
through  succeeding  ages,  comes  to  us  like  the  collected 
wisdom  of  the  ages.  So  the  older  a  language  is,  the  lon*^ 
(^r  it  has  been  used  by  an  enlightened  people,  the  richer 
ie^  it  as  a  means  of  culture.  For  it  contains  the  selected 
gidms  of  thought  from  many  generations. 

The  structure  of  language,  its  forms  of  expressing' 
thought,  are  also  changing,  not  only  to  express  new  ideas 
and- new  relations  of  ideas,  but  every  educated  man  makes 
it  a^  study  to  select  the  best  forms  which  he  finds  in  use, 
and  also  to  invent  new  forms  to  better  serve  his  purpose 
than  any  old  ones  he  can  find.  These  choice  selected' 
fbrms  become  more  and  more  common,  the  new  ones  ar^' 
tried,  found  wanting  and  cast  aside,  or  they  are  found 
i/«daable  and  take  ^ir  places  as  a  permanent  part  of  th« 
knguage.  Thus  language  is  continually  changii^,  when 
ttsed  by  a  thoughtful  and  inventive  oeopie,  and,  unless  in 
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their  decay  or  comiption  is  continiially  improving.  Its 
vocabulary  is  larger,  its  idioms  richer,  and  its  stracture 
parer  and  stronger. 

Thns  the  stndent  of  language  is  introduced  at  once  to 
the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  its  most  approved  thought,  ita 
fiaest  rhetoric,  and  its  strongest  logic,  its  history,  ita 
satered  and  public  life,  its  discoveries,  its  religion  and  its 
phUosophy.  The  careful  study  of  the  classics  is  thus  a 
source  of  knowledge  in  itself.  Acquaintance  with  the 
structure  of  a  language  disciplines  the  mind  in  the  use  of 
ike  best  forms  of  speech  to  express  and  enforce  thought. 
And  Hie  efforts  to  translate  another  language  into  our  own 
gives  exactness  and  force  to  the  use  of  our  native  tongue, 
and  at  the  same  time  greatly  enlarges  the  students  vo- 
cabulary of  words,  and  his  power  to  use  words  in  the 
right  place.  In  this  way  the  study  of  the  classics  is  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  acquiring  the  choicest  tj^oughts^ 
and  the  best  means  of  acquiring  the  power  to  discrimi- 
nate, and  the  feculty  to  express  them. 

( Oanchided  in  next  number.) 


THE  BATTLE  AUTUMN  OP  1862, 

The  flags  of  war  like  storm-birds  fly, 

The  charging  trumpets  blow  ; 
Yet  rolls  no  thander  in  the  sky, 

No  earthquake  strives  below. 


And,  calm  and  patient,  Natm«  keeps 

Her  ancient  promise  wt'H, 
Though  o'er  her  bloom  and  greenness  sweeps 

The  battle's  breath  e€  helL 
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And  still  8he  walks  in  golden  hours 
Through  harvest — ^happy  farms, 

And  still  she  wears  her  fruits  and  flowers 
Like  jewels  on  her  arms. 

What  mean  the  gladness  of  the  plain, 

This  joy  of  eve  and  mom, 
The  mirth  that  shakes  the  beard  of  grain. 

And  yellow  locks  of  corn  ? 

Ah  !  eyes  may  well  be  full  of  tears,         « 
And  hearts  with  hate  are  hot ; 

But  even-paced  come  round  the  years, 
And  Nature  chan<;es  not. 


She  meets  with  smiles  our  bitter  grief, 
With  songs  our  groans  of  pain ; 

She  mocks  with  tint  of  flower  and  leaf 
Tiie  war-field's  crimson  stain. 


Still,  in  the  cannon's  pause,  we  hear 

Her  sweet  thanksgiving-psalm ; 
Too  near  to  God  for  doubt  or  fear, 

She  shares  the  eternal  calm. 

She  knows  the  seed  lies  safe  below 

The  fires  that  blast  and  bum  ; 
For  all  the  tears  of  blood  we  sow 

She  waits  the  rich  return. 

She  sees  with  clearer  eye  than  ours 

The  ffood  of  suflTering  bora, — 
The  hearts  that  blossom  like  her  flowers 

And  ripen  like  her  corn. 

Oh,  give  to  us,  in  times  like  these, 

The  vision  of  her  eyes ; 
And  make  her  fields  and  fruited  trees 

Our  golden  prophecies ! 

Oh,  give  to  us  her  finer  ear  I 

Above  this  stormy  din. 
We.  too,  would  hear  the  bells  of  cheer 

Ring  peace  and  freedom  iu  ! — Atlantic  Monthly* 
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ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

"  Oral  instruction  should  be  used  far  more  extopsiveljr 
than  at  present.  The  teacher's  eye,  the  teacher's  voice, 
hold  and  sway  the  pupils  precisely  as  the  orator's  eye  and 
Toice  hold  and  sway  his  audience.  Where  the  instructor 
meets  the  scholar's  eye  and  talks  to  him,  living  power 
passes  over  to  the  child.  But  the  book  is  dead ;  and 
deadest  of  all  to  children.  A  real  teacher  needs  no  book. 
A  real  teacher  cares  very  little  which  geography  or  which 
arithmetic  his  class  uses.  Especially  with  the  younger 
classes,  the  common  method  should  be  exactly  reversed, 
and  instead  of  getting  their  knowledge  out  of  the  book — 
or  trying  to — and  being  helped  (perhaps)  by  the  teacher, 
the  children  should  receive  their  knowledge  from  the 
teacher,  while  the  book  should  be  entirely  subordinate. 
Thus  only  can  the  teacher  fulfill  his  office.'' 

This  extract  contains  much  truth  but  is  liable  to  impart 
error.  Oral  instruction  is  always  better  than  written  when 
the  object  in  view  is  merely  to  impart  information.  The 
Uving  voice  is  more  impressive  than  the  dcadbjok  and  what 
is  thus  imparted  is  retained  much  longer.  But  the  object  to 
be  gained  by  education,  is  not  so  much  knowledge  as  disci- 
pline. Hence,  oral  instruction  must  not  tjke  the  place  of 
patient  study,  or  class  recitation.  However  "  d^ad"  the 
book,  it  contains  living  thoughts  and  immortal  principles. 
and  the  scholar  must  search  tor  them  as  for  hidden  treas- 
ure :  for  the  searching  gives  discipline.  To  fix  tliem 
more  firmly  in  the  mind  and  to  gain  the  power  of  expres- 
sion, the  pupit  must  recite  the  lesson  leari  ed  by  earnest 
study.  That  teacher,  therefore,  who  relies  chiefly  on 
oral  instruction,  as  a  means  of  education,  robs  his  pupils 
of  the  greatest  good.    Let  gtudi/  and  recitation  do  their 
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appropriate  work,  while  the  living  voice  is  employed  to 
impart  instruction. 

''  A  real  teacher  needs  no  book''  in  giving  instmction ; 
or  if  he  uses  one,  he  cares  little  what  it  is.  He  takes  his 
class  to  the  blackboard  and  leads  them  to  search  for  prin- 
ciples— the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  every  lesson,  and 
leaves  them  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  subject  be. 
fore  them.  The  real  teacher  gives  no  more  instructlmi 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  class  to  go 
along  understandingiy  and  without  discouragement. 

But  in  one  way,  oral  instruction  may  be  an  important 
means  of  discipliTue  as  well  as  of  information.  And'  it  is 
believed  that  this  idea  has  been  too  generally  ignored  by 
teachers  in  all  our  schools. 

We  instruct  our  pupils  in  mathematics,  philosophy  and 
language.  Our  object  is  to  make  them  accurate  thinkers, 
good  reasoners  and  interesting  writers  and  speakers.  But 
how  many  teachers  in  Vermont  have  aimed  to  make  theif 
pupils  good  hearers  ?  How  large  a  number  in  our  educated 
community  are  able  to  follow  a  public  speaker,  or  appre- 
ciate his  discourse  ?  That  number  is  comparatively  small. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  they  have  not  been  taught  to 
hear.  But  is  it  not  important  that  all  should  acquire  ikM 
ability  ? 

To  this  end,  let  the  class  be  required  to  report  every 
lesson  of  oral  instruction ;  let  them  take  notes  after  every* 
lecture  delivered  in  their  hearing  and  give  in  their  own 
language,  a  full  synopsis  of  the  argument  and  iacts  illus- 
trating, and  let  this  be  made  a  prominent  school  exeroiso« 
And  soon,  the  habit  of  fixed  attention  will  be  formed  and 
the  power  to  follow  and  understand  a  rapid  speaker,  will 
be  acquired.  Such  an  exercise  costs  much  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  and  hence,  is  disciplinary  and  very  ^se* 
fid.  0. 
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THE  TELESCOPE. 

The  telescope  may  be  likened  to  a  wondrons  cycIopean 
eye,  endued  with  superhuman  power,  by  wbidi  the  as* 
tionomer  ext^ids  the  reach  of  his  vision  to  the  further 
heavens,  and  surveys  galaxies  and  universes  compared 
with  which  the  solar  system  is  but  an  atom  floating  in 
the  air.  The  transit  may  be  compared  to  the  measurintg 
rod  which  he  lays  from  planet  to  planet,  and  from  star  to 
star,  to  ascertain  and  mark  off  the  heavenly  spaces,  an^d 
transfer  them  to  his  note  book ;  the  clock  is  that  marvel- 
ous apparatus  by  which  he  equalizes  and  divides  into 
nicely  measured  parts  a  portion  of  that  unconceived  in* 
finity  of  duration,  without  beginning  and  without  end,  in 
which  all  existence  floats  as  on  a  shoreless  and  bottom- 
less sea. 

In  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  these  instruments, 
the  uttermost  stretch  of  inventive  skill  and  mechanical 
ingenuity  has  been  put  fortH.  To  such  perfection  have 
they  been  carried,  that  a  single  second  of  magnitude  or 
space,  is  rendered  a  distinctly  visible  and  appreciable 
quantity,  ''The  arc  of  a  circle,'^  says  Sir  John  Her- 
scheU,  "  subtended  by  one  second,  is  less  than  the  200, 
000th  part  of  the  radius,  so  that  on  a  circle,  of  six  feet  in 
diameter,  it  would  occupy  no  greater  linear  extent  than 
1-5700  part  of  an  inch,  a  quantity  requiring  a  powerful 
microscope  to  be  discerned  at  all.''  The  largest  body  in 
our  system,  the  sun,  whose  real  diameter  is  882,000  miles, 
subtends,  at  a  distance  of  95,000,000,  but  an  angle  of  lit- 
tle more  than  S2 ;  while  so  admirably  are  the  best  instru- 
ments constructed,  that  both  in  Europe  and  America  a 
satellite  of  Neptune,  an  object  of  comparatively  inconsid- 
erable diameter,  has  been  discovered  at  a  distance  of  2,. 
850  millions  of  miles.— IWeM. 
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WHAT   SHALL  BE  DONE. 


Teachers,  did  you  never  have  some  h'ttle,  bright-ejed,. 
modest,  good  hearted  girl  come  quietly  to  your  table  some 
hot  afternoon  and  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  with  a  look 
of  hope  and  doubt  pictured  on  her  face,  ask,  ^'  May  Jeony 
and  I  go  out  and  study  under  the  cherry  tree  ?    We  will 
get  good  lessons  and  be  sure  to  be  in  when  the  bell  callB 
our  class,''     Well,  if  so  what  did  you  do  ?   Why  you  said 
yes,  did  you  not  ?  Sure  you  ought  to  have  said  so.    Your 
better  feelings  said  yes,  and  if  you  denied  her  request,  it 
was  because  you  hardened  your  heart.    But  when  you 
let  Jenny  and  Sarah  go,  did  not  half  a  dozen  more  come 
and  make  the  same  request — many  who  study  very  little 
anywhere ;  and  when  you  refused  them,  the  reply  was^ 
"  you  let  Jenny  and  Sarah  go,  I  should  think  we  might 
go."    This  was  the  bringing  up  point.    Now  what  did 
you  do,  or  rather  what  shall  be   done,  in  such  cases  ? — 
Doubtless  you  feel  inclined  to  say  to  those  who  complain,. 
^'  do  as  well  as  Jenny  and  Sarah,  then  you  can  have  the 
same  privileges."   Perhaps  you  said,  "  that's  my  business 
I  let  those  go  out  I  have  a  mind  to."    We  say  perhaps 
we  trust,  however  you  do  not   often  make  such  speeches. 
You  may  sileuce  children,  but  to  convince  them  of  error, 
need  a  little  argument.    It  is  best   to  show  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  all  acts  that  may  be  construed  inta 
partiality.    Let  it  be   understood  that  privileges  follow 
good  acts  and   obedience,  and  restriction,  disobedience 
and  wrong  acts,  as  sorely  and  truly  as  night  follows  the 
day.     We  know  of  no  better  way  to.  distribute  rewards 
and  punishments  than  this. 

"  But  is  it  right  to  allow  pupils  to  go  out  and  study  ? 
Yes.  If  you  can  properly  control  and  manage  your 
school,  you  had  better  let  them  all  study  under  the  shade 
of  some  tree,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  schoolhouse,  ratbet 
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than  keep  them  shut  up  in  that  old  dingj,  filthy,  narrow 
contracted  miserable  old  building,  these  hot  days.  You 
may  do  more.  You  can  hear  recitations  out  doorg.  We 
Iiave  often  done  this.  How  much  interest  can  be  infused 
into  a  school,  by  announcing  that  so  long  as  we  can  have 
good  order  and  perfect  lessons,  we  will  spend  the  time  out 
doors.  What  scholar  would  not  do  his  best  under  such 
circumstances.  Try  it,  fellow  teachers.  You  will  find 
that  children  will  love  to  come  to  school.  They  can  then 
enjoy  the  cool  shade  and  pure  air,  what  God  designed 
they  should  enjoy.  Study  becomes  pleasant.  Lessong 
are  fifty  per  cent  better.  A  happy  feeling  is  general 
among  all.     You  feel  better  yourself. 

F.  A.  A* 


PRACTICAL  TEACHING. 


NUMBER   THREE. 


In  ray  last  article,  I  spoke  of  a  few  errors  in  teaching  readin^jf^ 
also  suggested  a  few  essentials  in  forming  a  good  mechanical  read- 
er. I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  far  more  impor- 
tant, with  the  hope  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  intrude  upon 
ground  occupied  by  the  discussion  at  our  State  Association,  and 
i»hould  chance  to  make  soaie  statements  kindred  to  those  presented 
in  the  very  eKcellent  and  interesting  lecture^  by  Mr.  Bingham.—- 
My  only  excuse  for  so  doing  is  the  fsict,  thai  but  a  small  portion  of 
our  teachers  were  so  signally  favored  as  myself,  in  hearing  Xh%^ 
truihful  views  there  expressed. 

There  are  ia  our  schools  a  grea^  number  of  pupils  who  ar« 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  ruUs  of  reading,  have  been  well  and 
faithfully  taught  the  mere  theory  as  shown  in  our  text-books ;  yet 
liow  very  few  are  truly  correct  and  fluent  readers.  Where  lies  the 
fault,  is  a  question  well  worthy  our  consideration.  I  start  with  the 
broad  assertion,  that  any  child  who  possesses  perfect  organs  of 
speech,  and  has  ability  to  use  them,  properly,  can  become  a  good 
reader.  This  will  require  however,  very  close  and  careful  atten- 
tion, skillful  and  thorough  training,  with  constant  and  long-con- 
tinued practice.  A  person  may  become  a  fine  reader,  as  well  af 
accurate  mathematician,  without  a  teacher,  but  none  will  deny  that 
a  competj^at  instructor  is  a^  important,  an    invaluable  aid.,    Veqi; 
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miioh,  tlwreibrey  depends  upon  the  teacher,  and  •  miijori^  of  tike 
fcotts  in  our  readers,  may  be  justlj  attribated  to  him.  In  thii»  as 
in  many  other  respects,  ^  as  is  the  teacher  so  will  be  the  papfl."— 
Here  too,  is  most  forcibly  manifested  the  truthfulness  of  the  adaige 
^*  like  begets  like."  Hence,  I  maintain  that  a  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  is  the  greatest  hindrance  in  teaohing  read- 
iRff  successfully. 

If  the  instructor  appears  before  his  dtfa  with  his  attention  di> 
vided  between  the  recitation,  and  other  duties,  such  as  solving 
problems,  or  preserving  proper  discipline  in  the  school  room  ; — 
himself  uninterested,  inattentive  and  careless— -in  vain  will  he  look 
fbr  that  interest,  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  his  class,  so  greatlj  need- 
eoV^ but  if  every  other  matter  is  laid  aside,  the  school-room  qoiet^ 
the  teacher  alive  to  his  work,  showing  by  every  feature  and  acdon 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  piece  to  be  read  are  not  only  fully  nn- 
derstoodv  but  aettuxlh  /e&,  portraying  from  the  eye  the  spirit,  the 
soul,  and  breathing  m>m  the  lips  the  language,  the  very  thoughts 
of 'Xha  author,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  cause  to  pass  before  the 
mind,  as  reality,  all  the  scenes  and  incidents  narrated,  the  pupil 
will  almost  of  necessity,  catch  the  inspiration,  will  become  imbued 
with  the  same  feelings.  Now  ask  the  child  to  read  the  same  pas- 
sage, and  he  will  do  it  in  the  eame  tones,  with  the  same  inflectioofi, 
as  the  teacher.  Thus,  more  true  {Mogress  would  be  made  in  a 
single  recitation,  than  by  an  entire  term's  drilling  merely  upon  the 
rules  and  directions  of  the  text-book.  These  are  valuable  in  their 
proper  place,  but  the  fault  is,  we  teach  them  in  the  wrong  order. 
If  we  can  only  teach  the  sentiment  and  infuse  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  in  the  manner  stated,  oorrect  tones  and  infleaions  wiU 
naturally  follow ;  tor  they  are  simply  the  outgrowth  of  the  feeUngs 
and  the  emotions. 

The  only  thing  then,  necessary  after  the  pupil  can  pronounce 
the  words,  is  to  teach  him  to  feei  the  subject  fidltf,  to  grasp  it,  at 
sight,  in  all  its  force  and  effect  How  can  this  best  be  done  ?  Edu- 
cators will  of  course  differ,  but  the  method  which  presents  itself 
most  forcibly  to  my  mind  is  this.  First  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
he  pupil  the  importance  of  becoming  a  good  reader ;  teach  hin^  to 
regard  it  above  all  other  acquirements,  and  to  bend  his  best  ener- 
gies toward  its  acquisition  ;  i^ow  forcibly  and  constantly  what  eon 
stitutes  a  perfect  reader ;  then  seieet  pieces  suited  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  scholar,  amusing  and  interesting,  as  well  as  instroc* 
tive  in  their  character ;  explain  the  circumstances — ^if  a  matter  of 
history,  under  which  the  words  were  written  or  spoken ;  if  not 
within  your  knowledge  of  history,  draw  upon  your  imagination 
and  thus  you  will  both  excite  the  interest,  and  strengthen  the  im- 
lunation  of  your  pupil ;  this  done,  you  may  if  you  choose,  read 
the  selection  before  the  class— and  if  you  are  yourself  a 
oorrect  reader,  you  have  prepared  your  class  for  comparatively 
easy  and  rapid  progress  in  the  troe  Erection.    If  yon  are  deeply 
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interested  yourself  and  succeed  in  interesting  you  class,  the  main 
pare  of  the  task  is  accomplished  ;  the  rest  depends  upon  the  judg- 
ment in  selecting  pieces  and  in  conducting  the  recitations,  so  as  to 
maintain  proper  interest  in  the  work.  I  have  thus  very  imperfectly 
presented  a  few  of  my  own  ideas,  and  the  method  which  I  have 
«ver  found  successful,  ^in  the  hope  that  I  may  help  arouse  many 
of  our  teachers  to  a  more  earnest,  active,  and  heartfelt  devotion  to 
this  important  part  of  their  daily  work.  D.  M.  C. 


CATCH  THE  SUNSHINE. 

Catch  the  sunshine  !  though  it  flickers 

Through  a  dark  and  dismal  cloud, 
Though  it  falls  so  faint  and  feehle 

On  a  heart  with  sorrow  bowed  ; 
Catch  it  quickly  I  it  is  passing, 

Passing  rapidly  away ; 
It  has  only  come  to  tell  you 

There  is  yet  a  brighter  day. 

Catch  the  sunshine !  though  'tis  only 

One  pale,  flickering  beam  of  light. 
There  is  joy  within  its  glimmering, 

Whispering  'tis  not  always  night. 
Don't  be  moping,  sighing,  weeping, 

Look  up  !  look  up  like  a  man ! 
There's  no  time  to  grope  in  darkness, — 

Catch  the  sunshine  when  you  can. 

Catch  the  sunshine  !  though  life's  tempest 

May  unfurl  its  chilling  blast, 
Catch  the  little  hopeful  straggler! 

Storms  will  not  foi'ever  last. 
Don't  give  up,  and  say   "  Forsaken  !" 

Don't  begin  to  say  **  I'm  sad  !" 
Look !  there  comes  a  gleam  of  sunshine  I 

Catch  it !  oh !  it  seems  so  glad ! 

Catch  the  sunshine  !  don't  be  grieving 

0*cr  that  darksome  billow  there  ! 
Li.e's^  a  sea  of  stormy  billows, 

We  must  meet  them  everywhere. 
Pass  right  through  them !  do  not  tarry  ; 

Ove.-come  the  heaving  tide; 
There's  a  sparkling  gham  of  sunshine 

Waitinj  on  tlic  uiai^r  side. 
20" 
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Catch  the  sanshine !  catch  it  gladly  I 

Messenger  in  Hope's  employ, 
Sent  through  clouds,  through  storms  and  billows^ 

Bringing  you  a  cup  of  joy. 
Oh !  then  don*t  be  sighing,  weeping  ; 

Life,  you  know,  is  but  a  span, 
There's  no  time  to  sigh  and  sorrow, — 

Catch  the  sunshine  when  you  con. — JBome  JdonM^ 


AN  ILLINOIS    TEACHER,    UPON    SCHOOLS    AND 
TEACHERS. 

Before  us  is  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pnbiic 
Schools  for  the  County  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois.  Embody^ 
ing,  as  it  does,  the  very  excellent  views  of  a  practical 
teacher  who  has  enjoyed  an  unusually  successful  experi- 
ence, it  possesses  an  interest  for  us  rarely  found  in  articles 
of  the  kind  and  furnishes  suggestions  that  will  be  valua- 
ble to  the  teachers  of  Vermont,  as  well  as  those  of  Illr 
nois. 

The  labors  of  a  County  Commissioner  of  Schools,  when 
undertaken  in  the  faithful  spirit  indicated  by  the  report 
from  which  we  make  extracts,  are  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant element  in  the  progress  of  education  among  the 
masses.  The  gentleman  referred  to  reports  that  between 
the  fourth  of  December  and  the  twentieth  of  March  he 
visited  seventy-three  schools,  spending  an  average  of  a 
half  day  in  each.  Several  were  visited  twice.  His  at- 
tention was  "chiefly  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
school  houses  and  grounds  ;  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
series  of  text-books ;  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus ; 
the  correction  of  errors  in  teaching ;  raieang  the  grade  of 
teachers ;  awakeniug  an  interest  in  schools  among  the 
people ;  and  to  correcting  such  abuses  and  violations  of 
the  school-law  as  come  under  his  jurisdiction." 

The  subjects  of  "  school  houses  and  grounds''  and  "  uni- 
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formity  of  text-books  have,  heretofore,  been  pretty 
thoroughly  disciiSBed  in  our  state,  and  the  result  has 
shown  a  marked  improvement  in  both  the  external  appear- 
ance and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  We  therefore, 
omit  that  portion  of  the  report,  although  it  furnishes  some 
statistics  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  country  schools 
in  a  prominent  region  of  the  north-west,  that  might  be  new 
to  the  most  of  our  readers. 

Passing  to.  the  next  subject,  "  errors  in  teaching,"  we 
find  many  hints  of  universal  application,  tqo  valuable  to 
pass  by.  The  writer  includes  under  this  head  all  "  errors 
in  heating  and  ventilating  rooms ;  in  the  adaptation  and 
arrangemei^t  of  furniture ;  in  discipline  and  instruction ; 
in  the  neglect  of  professional  reading  ;  and  in  classificar 
tion."  After  a  general  discussion  of  these  points  he  pro-, 
ceeds  with  the  application  of  his  views  to  the  individual 
case.  We  call  the  particular  attention  of  teachers  to  the 
following  extracts,  which  contain  hints  of  the  most  im- 
portant character,  bearing  practically  upon  the  interests 
pf  every  school  room  in  the  land. 

VENTILATION. 

The  complacent  indifference  of  teachers,  parents  and 
c|irectors,  to  the  subject  of  vei^tilation,  is  at  once,  the  most 
shocking  and  the  most  barbarous  evil  of  our  schools. — 
Ventilation  is  the  exception,  qot  the  rule.  It  is  the  cam- 
man  custom  to  keep  pupils  breathing  the  same  air,  uu: 
changed  and  unrenewed,  during  each  half  day's  session. 
^'  Fifly  scholars  will  use  and  poison  every  particle  of  pure 
air  in  a  roon^  30  feet  square  and  9  feet  high  in  40  minutes," 
says  Mr.  Bateman.  What  then  shall  be  said  of  those 
schools  where  the  mercury  stands  at  80  degrees  mid  win-: 
ter  in  the  coldest  place  in  the  room ;  where  the  poisonous 
and  vapory  exhalations  from  the  body  and  lungs  load  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  and  are  condensed  into  rivulets  upon 
the  windows ;  and  where  a  red  hot  stove  is  exhausting 
all  the  oxygen,  while  every  avenue  of  supply  is  reUgious: 
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ly  cut  off?  Most  of  the  rooms  are  over-heated ;  some^ 
ranging  as  high  as  90°  Fahrenheit.  Sixty  degrees  should 
be  the  minimum  and  70°  the  maximum. 

COMPORT  AND   CLEAIIUNESS. 

Discipline  and  intellectual  culture  can  only  be  success., 
fully  attained,  by  a  strict  regard  to  the  personal  comfort 
of  the  pupils ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  listlessness,  idleness,  confusion,  and  mis. 
chief  of  the   school   room,  is  directly   attributable  to  the 
positive  discomforts  to  which  pupils  are  subjected,  through 
gross  ignorance,  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er, of  the  simplest  and  plainest  laws  of  health.     In  one  of 
the  schools  visited,  not  one  scholar  (there  were  25  of  them) 
all  being  seated  on  the  lowest  benches,  could    touch  his 
feet  to  the  floor.     0,  the  aching  limbs,  the  weary  bodies, 
the  compressed  lungs,  and  the  dizzy  efforts  of  those  little 
brains  !    Was  it  not  a  shama  ?    Yet  the   gentleman  who 
taught  that  school,  could,  by  the   active  use  of  a  saw  and 
chissel  for  a  single   hour,  have  transformed  his  room  into 
a  model  of  comfort.     He  could  have  sawed  off  the  legs  of 
the  benches ;  and  cut  away  the  support  of  the  upper  win- 
dows, so  as  to  lower  them  at  will ;  thus  bringing  the  feet 
of  his  little  disciples  upon  the  floor,  and  their  heads  into 
pure  air.     Another  school   room,  presided  over  by  a  gen. 
tleman,  who,  in  his  early  days  was  a  graduated  physician, 
was  filthier  than  a  bar-rooai.    There  were  coal  ashes,  cyn- 
ders,  refuse  food,  kindling  wood,  coal,  coats,  hats,  shawls^ 
bonnets,  dinner   bisket:*,    books,  slates,  and   all  the  para- 
phernalia of  thirty  five  scholars  scattered  about  the  floor 
and  desks  ;  half  a  dozen  lar  ge  boys   were  spitting  liquid 
tobacco  upon  the  floor  and  stove,  ivith  the  teacher,  who  was 
setting  the  example  for  them^  and  there  was  a  thick  coating 
of  dust  upon  all  the  furniture.     The  visit  was  terminated 
only  after  the  mercury  indicated  78^  and  the  atmosphere 
became  so  enervating  as  to  render   longer  stay  unendura- 
ble.   The  first  duty  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  make  hi» 
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'scholars  comfortable.    In  order  to  do  this,  he  should  be 
provided  with  some  reliable  test  iostruments.     He  should 
have  a  hygrometer  and  a  thermometer,  and   some  simple 
test,  as  a  vessel  of  strong  lime   water,  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence  of  carbonic  acid.     After  these   prime   elements  of 
comfort,  heat  and  moisture,  have  been   harmoniously  ad- 
justed, and  the  best  possible   ventilation   secured,  disci- 
pline is  an  easy  matter.  *  Let  the  well  splintered  rods  care- 
lessly thrust  away  or  ingeniously   concealed,  attest  how 
little  these  things  are  attended  to ;  and  the  frequent  crack 
of  the  strap  over  the  shoulders  of  the  little  ones,  prove 
the   impossibility    of  inhaling   carbonic   acid   without  a 
struggle.     There  are   school  houses  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
all  other   counties  of  this  state,  filled   with  stifled  atmos- 
phere more  dangerous   than  that  of  the  poison  valley  of 
Java — more  dangerous,  because  not  immediately  fatal  in 
its  effects.     Children  do  not  fall  dead  in  it  at  once,  but  go 
into  any  grave  yard,  and  you  will  find  skeletons  bleaching 
that  would  have  borne  the  weight  of  many  fruitful  years 
but  for  poison  valleys  into  which  they  were  plunged  in 
youth,  and   the  poor  dust  of  those  whose  limbs  tottered 
under  them,  when   the  sun  of  life  was  just  reaching  its      ^ 
midday  glory,  and   the   night  was  yet  far  off.     Is   that  a 
good  teacher  who  sends  a  lad  home  at  night  with  his  limbs 
half  paralized  by  hanging  them  over  the  edge  of  a  bench 
too  high  for  him,  and  his  shoulders  stooped  for  the  weary 
load  of  early  consumption  ?    Is  that  a  good  teacher  who 
keeps  his   scholars  so  oppressed   with  artificial  heat,  that 
they  are  feverish  throughout  a  whole   term  ?    No.     He 
only  is  worthy  the  name  of  teacher,  who  fully  understands 
the  relations  of  matter  and  its  properties  to  life,  and  the 
harmonious  proportions  in  which  it  is  mingled  and  adapted 
to  the  perpetuation  of  life. 


We  do  not  divert  men  from  error  merely  by  contradict- 
ing their  foolish  words,  but  by  dissolving  out  of  them  the 
spirit  of  their  errors. 
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EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

THE  BELF-BSPOBTHrO  8T8TEX. 

Let  it  be  remembered  in  the  discassion  of  this  sabject,  that  one 
^s^rand  object  of  education  is  to  secure  the  habit  of  self-ffovemmenL 

There  must  be  in  everj  school,  a  governing  power  based  npcm 
authority  and  vested  in  one  person,  the  master.  That  power  must 
beiJl>solttte  to  direct  and  control  in  all  matters  effecting  the  interest 
of  the  school.  But  that  school  gotemment  which  r^uces  every- 
thing to  mere  eubnUteion  to  the  governing  power,  is  essentially  de- 
fective. While  the  teacher  retains  the  right  and  ability  to  control 
his  pupils,  he  should  so  manage  as  to  cultivate  in  them  the  haMt  of 
self-control.  That  habit  once  formed,  and  the  great  object  of  gov* 
foment  is  accomplished. 

Now,  we  maintain  that  the  self-reporting  tyttem  tends  to  this  re- 
sult By  a  well  known  law  in  the  physical,  mental  and  inoni 
world,  any  power  is  strengthened  by  uee  aud  weakened  by  dieuee^ 
That  body  which  has  had  the  most  systematic  gymnastic  training 
is  the  most  vigorous ;  that  mind,  or  faculty  of  mind,  which  has 
been  the  most  exercised  by  vigorous  thinking  has  the  most  power  9 
and  the  moral  nature  of  every  moral  being  is  developed  and 
strengthened  only  by  use.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  self-respect 
self-oonfidence  and  self-control,  qualities  so  essential  in  the  charac 
ter  of  every  citizen  under  a  free  government,  cannot  be  secured 
by  mere  submission  to  arbitary  power.  The  self-reporting  system 
throws  the  pupil  upon  his  own  responsibility,  appeals  to  his  sense 
txf  right  and  sense  of  honor^  leads  to  self-examination  and  thus 
^^rms  the  habit  of  self-government.  This  system  is  confidetUiaL 
Would  the  teacher  make  his  pupils  deceptive  ?  Let  him  distrust 
them,  let  him  appoint  over  them  monitors,  or  watch  them  with  m 
suspicious  eye,  and  his  work  is  accomplished.  On  the  other  haod^ 
would  he  cultivate  in  them  a  conscientious  regard  for  truth  and 
dikty  ?  Let  him  confide  in  them  and  rely  upon  them  not  only  fii^ 
praise-worthy  deportment,  but  to  report  and  correct  their  own  mis- 
conduct. Such  confidence  is  very  seldom  abused ;  the  want  of  it^ 
often  works  endless  evil  in  school. 

The  real  question  is,  shall  the  teacher  take  all  the  responsibility 
of  his  pupils'  conduct  upon  himself,  or  leave  it  where  it  properiy 
belongs,  upon  the  honor,  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  pupils  ? 
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If  he  take  the  responsibility,  the  pupils  have  only  to  avoid  detection 
to  clear  themselves ;  if  it  rests  upon  them,  they  learn  to  test  their 
conduct  at  a  higher  tribunal  than  the  authority  of  a  maeter.  They 
learn  to  act  the  part  of  men,  eitizenSy  immortal  heinge. 

Again,  the  self-reporting  syetem  secures  the  best  order^  with  the 
least  punishment 

And  this  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  tlieory  with  us.  We  have 
subjected  the  two  systems  to  a  long  and  faithful  trial  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  verdict  we  do.  We  have  found  that 
pupils  are  more  conscientious,  careful  and  faithful  where  their  con- 
duct is  judged  by  ikeir  own  sense  of  riglit ;  they  are  much  less 
liable  to  violate  the  rules  of  school  when  they  know  they  must 
«ach  day,  give  account  of  themselves  to  their  teacher.  .And  we 
ihave  fowid  in  our  experience,  that  the  necessity  of  severe  individu* 
•al  punishment  has  diminished  just  in  proportion  to  the  rigidness 
with  which  the  self-reporting  system  has  been  enforced.  Let  those 
opposed  to  the  above  suggestions,  give  their  reasons. 

A   TIMELY  CONFESSION. 

September  1862* 
Editob  of  School  Journal  : — 

I  have  been  Superintendent  of  the  coiiiiaon  schools  in  this 
town  daring  nearly  three  year-^ ;  a.-l  ot  tiiis  time  I  have  never 
subscribed  for  the  Vermont  School  Jotirnal  myself,  (although 
through  the  kindness  of  a  dear  fri<  ;.<}  I  iiave  been  permited  to  reac( 
it),  or  made  very  much  of  an  (>fi«>rt  lo  i  iducc  otht^rs  to  do  so. 

Now,  dear  sir,  the  above  is  my  co.tf'^sio.i  (rather  too  bad  to  have 
to  make  it^  and  if  you  will  not  tell  v  .mr  wife  of  it — for  if  wives 
are  maximue  in  minimis  they  cannot  k^M,)  arcana — ^I  will  make 
the  following  promise : — ^If  I  remain  in  town  dnnntr  the  remainder 
of  the  present  school  year,  as  I  donl»iI.-><  -hall,  1  will  subscribe  for 
the  School  Journal  myself  and  makt*  ail  ien>ouahIe  efforts  to  pro- 
cure the  subscriptions  of  all  the  teacii'  rs  in  town  and  all  others 
that  I  can. 

Truly  Your<.  G.  P.  S. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  there  are  othi^r  S  i\y  inUMidt-nts  in  the  Stat^ 
who  would  subscribe  to  the  above,  cn-'tw  iix  111^^1,  tln^y  may  hav^  les^ 
to  confess. 

QuERiES»-^A  subscriber  request- u^  1  51ns aer  the  following 
questions : 
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Ist  Ought  we  ever,  in  writing  to  a  married  ladj,  to  nse  the 
husband's  giren  name  proceeded  by  Mrs  ? 

2d.  Ought  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  we  reside,  or  our 
post-office  address,  (when  they  are  different,)  to  be  placed  before 
the  date  of  our  letters  ? 

8d.  What  is  the  correct  orthography  of  that  part  of  ground 
wheat  called  kernel,  and  why  is  it  so  called  ? 

To  the  first,  we  will  answer.  As  a  man  and  his  wife  are  one,  it 
is  proper  to  call  her  by  his  name.  If  it  is  proper  to  write  Jfr. 
John  Smith,  we  do  not  see  any  impropriety  in  writing  Mrs.  Joha 
Smith.  But  all  such  titles  are  yery  improperly  used  by  commoa 
consent  Mr,  means  Master  and  is  properly  used  as  a  preGr  to 
the  name  of  a  graduate  of  the  Second  Degree  from  some  respectable 
College. 

Rev,  should  be  prefixed  to  the  names  of  such  clergymen  only 
as  have  been  ordained.  We  once  knew  a  man  who  on  recoiring 
a  letter  through  the  post-office,  with  the  affix  Eaqr.,  took  his  horse 
from  the  pasture  and  rode  four  miles,  to  the  village,  to  cnqjirs  if 
he  had  been  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  second  question  is  answered  in  a  few  words.  If  we  expect 
replies  to  our  letters,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  must  give  our  cor- 
respondent the  correct  post-office  address  and  it  is  much  more 
natural  to  write  it  with  the  datCy  unless  we  wish  also,  for  some 
reason,  to  make  known  our  place  of  residence.  In  this  case,  special 
directions  as  to  post-office  address,  should  be  given  at  the  close  of 
the  letter. 

The  word  "  kemeV  seems  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  saxon 
word  cymtly  (a  little  corn  or  nut),  the  French  word  cemeau,  (ker- 
nel of  green  walnut),  the  Latin  cor  and  the  Greek  her,  meaning 
heart.  We  regard  the  orthography  here  given  as  correct  and  pre- 
sume it  is  so  called  because  it  means  the  core  or  heart  of  the  seed* 

A  Liberal  Offer. — ^To  every  person  who  will  send  us  the 
names  of  six  new  subscribers  to  the  Vermont  School  Journal  with 
$3,  we  will  send  the  seventh  volume  yj-ee,  and  every  seventh  volume 
for  alarsrer  number.  For  three  new  subscribers  and  $1,50  we  will 
send  volume  III  of  the  Journal  free,  or  a  copy  of  Gleanings  from 
School  Life  Experience.  With  the  low  price  at  which  the  Journal 
is  offered,  may  we  not  depend  uj)on  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of 
our  friends  to  increase  our  subscripiions.  Now  is  the  time  to  set» 
tie  the  question  whether  the  Journal  shall  survive  the  war.     Shall 
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it  live,  or  will  the  friends  of  our  cause  incur  tho  disgrace  of  letting 
it  die? 

A  Boarding  School  tor  Boys — for  Sale. — This  school 
is  pleasantly  and  favorably  located ;  the  building  is  in  excellent  re- 
pair and  convenient  for  the  accommodation  of  a  family  and  ten 
boarders;  it  has  a  pleasant  school-room  well  famished  and  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  fortf/  pupils.  This  property  will  be 
sold,  in  part  on  time,  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  For  particulai's 
enquire  at  this  office. 

Town  &  Holbrookes  Progressive  Series. — We  call  at- 
tention to  this  series  of  Text  Books  as  advertised  in  our  Journal. 
These  are  books  of  rare  merit ;  books  that  will  bear  examination 
and  have  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room.  They  are  in  use 
already  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  New  England  schools  and 
seem  to  be  finding  their  way  into  the  other  third.  When  a  change 
shall  be  desirable  in  Vermont,  (wlfere  these  books  are  not  already 
used),  we  recommend  the  introduction  of  Town  &  Holbrookes 
series. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Graded  School  ;  By  Wm.  H.  Wells  A.  M.,  Supt.  Pub 
lie  Schools,  Chicago;  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Burr,  New  York. 

This  is  a  book  of  200  pages  by  one  of  th«  wistft  and  most  gift- 
ed educators  in  our  country,  and  upon  a  subject  the  most  important 
to  the  interest  of  our  schools.  The  Graded  is  the  only  true  syj*- 
tem,  and  if  this  book,  as  it  claims,  present*  a  Graded  Course  of 
Study  combining  the  best  elements  of  the  different  systems  adoptetl 
in  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinali,  and  Sf. 
Louis,  it  is  truly  valuable.  Every  Teacher  and  school  otlicer 
should  own  a  copy. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. — October  No.  is  on  our  table  as 
fresh  and  inviting  as  ever.  Contents,  Autumnal  Fruit;  David 
Gaunt;  Euphorion;  House  Building;  Mr.  Axtell ;  Leamington 
Spa ;  Sanitary  condition  of  the  Army  ;  An  Arab  Welrome :  Eliza- 
beth Sara  Sheppard  ;  Resources  of  the  South ;  The  Battle  Au- 
tumn of  18G2. 

Send  $2,50  to  this  office  and  we  will  forward  a  copy  of  tljc  At- 
lantic and  Vermont  School  Journal  to  any  address  f  ,r  one  jear. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  ArtsI— This 
valuable  Journal  is  published  the  first  of  every  second  month,  at 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  by  Professors  B.  (and  B.  jr.,)  Silliman  and 
James  D.  Dana,  in  connection  with  Professors  Gray,  Agassisc 
and  GiBBS.     Price  $v  per  year. 
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Harpers  New  Momthlt  for  October  is  receivecL  The  oon* 
tributors  for  the  present  number  are  Robert  E.  Cokmany  Geo.  TFl 
OurtiSf  Marian  C,  Evans,  James  G.  FuUer,  Alfred  H.  Guernsey^ 
Alice  B.  Haven,  •/.  T.  Headlyy  Benson  J.  Lossing,  D,  M,  Mulockj 
KaU  J.  Neely,  H.  E.  Prescott,  Samuel  T.  Prince,  Anthtmy  Trol^ 
lope. 

We  will  furnish  this  Magazine  and  the  Vermont  School  Joamal. 
one  year,  for  $2,50. 

The  Continental  Monthly  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Price  $3  per  year,  postage  prepaid,  or  cheaper  to  clubs.  Address 
J.  R.  Gilmore,  532  Broadway  New  York. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  October  is  a  "rare  and  rich  nua* 
ber,  both  in  illustrations  and  reading  matter.''  Address  Lomg  A» 
Godey,  Philadelphia. 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  for  October  is  elegantly  embellish* 
cd  and  attractive  every  way.  For  $2,50,  we  will  furnish  it  one 
year  with  a  copy  of  the  Vermont  Journal. 

Peterson's  Ladies  National  Magazine  has  come  with  its 
usual  variety  and  attractiveness.*  Only  $2  a  year.  Send  for  it  to 
C.  J.  Peterson,  Philadelphia. 

Vermont  Quarterly  Gazetteer  No.  IV.,  is  on  our  table. 
It  is  a  historical  Magazine,  embracing  a  digest  of  the  history  of 
each  town,  civil,  educational,  religious,  geological  and  literary. 
Edited  by  Miss  Abby  Maria  Hemenway^  Ludlow.  This  number 
<^mbraces  a  part  of  Caledonia  county,  and  is  embellished  by  a 
fine  engraving  of  ex  Governor  Fairbanks.  Miss  Hemenway  de- 
serves a  liberal  patronage  for  the  valuable  service  she  is  rendering 
Vermont. 

The  HoacB  Monthly  is  devoted  to  home  education,  literature 
and  religion.     It  is  always  interesting  and  safe  for  family  reading. 

The  New  Englander  is  published  in  the  months  of  January, 
April,  July  and  October,  by  Wm.  L.  Kingsley,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
This  is  a  valuable  Quarterly  and  deserves  a  liberal  patronage. 

T.  B.  Peterson  &  BiiOTnEUS,  Philadelphia,  have  published 
Geo.  Francis  Train's  "  Down  Fall  of  England,"  and  Archbishop 
Hughes  **  Civil  War  in  Amerioa,"  Complete  in  one  volume. 
Price  10  cents. 

PATttiotic  SoNa  Book. — A  su;  erior  collection  of  choice 
tunes  and  Hymns  written  and  composed  for  the  times.  Sold  at  $^ 
per  hundred,  by  Horace  Waters,  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

Choice  New  iM  usic. — *'  We  are  (»orning  Father  Abraham  six 
hundred  thousand  more  ;"  "  I  he-^r  sweet  voices  singing,"  '•  Rally 
round  your  flag  boys."  Published  by  Horace  Waters  481  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

Tub  Mxine  Teacher  has  not  been  received  at  this  ofllce  for 
several  months.  We  fear  some  evil  has  befallen  this  excellent 
Journal.  Has  it  gone  lo  thu  war  ?  It  ha«l  better  stay  at  bonne 
io  defend  the  State. 


THE 
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CLASSICAL  STUDIES.— TEEIR  RELATIONS  TO 
COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

BT  BEY.   C.   E.   FEBRI8. 
Concluded. 

The  second  part  into  which  the  subject  given  me  nat- 
urally divides  itself,  is  its  practical  aspects  for  our  Teach^ 
era.  From  what  has  been  said,  will  be  seen  the  general 
estimation  in  which  I  hold  classic  culture.  Holding  this 
high  view  of  it  in  mind,  every  scholar  and  still  more 
every  teacher  will  make  it  a  constant  endeavor  to  re- 
alize its  advantages. 

But  it  is  not  practicable  to  insist  that  every  teacher 
in  the  common  schools  shall  be  classically  educated,  much 
less  that  every  scholar  in  these  schools  shall  study  the 
ancient  classics.  Nor  is  this  essential  in  order  that  all 
may  derive  advantages  from  classical  study.  Culture  is 
transmitted  from  teacher  to  pupil,  as  qualities  of  blood 
from  parent  to  child.  The  child  takes  the  blood  one  de- 
gree further  removed  from  the  old  stock,  yet  it  will  be 
none  the  less  genuine,  and  in  some  cases  scarcely  less 
pure.  The  teacher,  if  his  culture  be  pure,  cannot  fail  to 
impress  it  on  his  pupils.  His  words,  his  sentences,  bis 
tones  will  show  it.  So  also  will  his  logic  and  rhetoric, 
and  his  opinions  and  his  philosophy  and  politics  and  re- 
ligion are  very  likely  to  be  toned,  and  his  expression  of 
tbem  modified  by  his  culture. 

The  practical  question  often  arises,  as  to  how  far  the 
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teacher  and  the  guardians  of  our  schools  should  encour- 
age pupils  to  study  the  classics.  In  the  departments  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy  the  question  does  not  admit 
of  much  difference  of  opinion ;  the  pupil  needs  to  be  put 
on  the  genuine  classic  track,  at  the  outset,  and,  so  far  as 
he  goes  in  elementary  study,  he  should  be  held  to  that 
track,  from  Numeration  upwards.  Mathematical  text 
books  should  be  adopted  with  chief  reference  to  their 
scientific,  selected,  classical  character,  as  fitted  to  carry 
the  pupil  upward,  along  the  regular  ascending  scale  of 
pure  mathematics.  I  have  little  confidence  in  the  text 
books  that  are  prepared  to  simplify  and  make  easy  and 
attractive  these  studies.  Yea,  if  I  told  the  whole  truth, 
I  should  say  I  loathe  and  despise  them.  The  roost  healthy 
attraction  is  the  pleasure  derived  from  apprehending  a 
truth,  or  solving  a  problem.  The  profit  to  be  acquired  is 
'mainly  derived  from  the  strength  gained  by  exertion. 
Anything  that  demands  less  strength,  diminishes  the  pro!- 
its^  Besides,  the  rapid  advance  claimed  from  the  use  of 
simplified  books,  is  commonly  only  advance  in  the  book, 
not  in  science.  Two  lads  may  stand  before  a  platform 
two  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  the  one  chooses  to  as- 
oend  it  by  walking  an  inclined  plane  of  20  feet,  the  other 
by  a  vigorous  effort,  stands  upon  it  with  one  leap,  and 
finds  himself  all  the  more  elastic  and  strong  for  the  effort; 
but  the  other  may  boast  that  he  has  climbed  ten  times  n» 
&r. 

So  in  philosophy,  the  best  text  books  are  not  the  sim- 
plest  and  the  easiest,  but  the  soundest,  and  those  which 
give  the  definitions  and  prinoiples  in  the  fewest  and  at 
othe  same  time  clearest  words.  Wo  are  more  likely  to 
find  these  desiderata  in  the  old  authors  than  in  the  new, 
or  in  the  old  authors  edited  by  those  who  have  studied 
them  thoroughly  with  th^  aid  of  others. 

The  study  of  languages  involves  other  .prinoiplee,  and 
should  be  recommended  by  oth^  oonsideratioiiBy^eseept 
«o  faras  Q«r  own  tongue  is  studied  asa  elaatio.    Modem 
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languages  are  atudied  partly  for  use  and  partly  for  disci- 
pline.   So  far  9i&  ^hey  are  needed  for  the  practical  purpo- 
ses of  life,  these   purposes  may  properly  determine  who 
shall  study  them.     The  modern  languages  may  Hdo  studied 
by  those  who  need  to  use  them.     But  the  dead  languages 
are  chiefly  studied  as  a  means   of  culture  and  discipline. 
Sometimes  modern  languages  are  studied  for  the   same 
purpose.    But  to  make  a  foreign  language,   whether  a 
dead  language   or  a  spoken  one,  useful  for  discipline,  it 
must  be  pursued  so  far  as  to  gain  a  critical  knowledge  of 
it,  of  its   philosophical  structure,  and  its   nicer  idioms. 
This  catnnot  be  done  by  ordinary  scholars  in  less  than  sev- 
eral years  of  study.    So  as  a  general  thing,  all  study  that 
is  pursued  for  a  less  time  than  this  is  time  wholly  or  part- 
ly wasted.     At  least  such   time  can  be  better  employed 
upon  the  study  of  one's  native  tongue,  or  of  sciences 
written  in  it.     As  a  general  thing  I  would  discourage  the 
study  of  the  dead  languages,   unless  they  are  to  be  pur- 
sued as  far  as  is  usually  done  in  our  highest  colleges. 
The  same  advice  would  I  give  in  reference  to  the  study 
of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  German  languages,  unless 
for  a  person  who  seeks  the  advantage  a  limited  knowl- 
edge of  these  would  give  in  ihe-study  of  the  professions, 
as  in  medicine  or  law,  wherein  foreign  terms  often  occur. 
The  smattering  of  ancient  or  modern  languages  which 
the  common  schools  or  academies  often  give,  because  to 
stady  them  is  popular,  or  will  add  to  the  teacher's  profits, 
is  usually  a  mere  waste   of  time.    The  profit  does  not 
come  till  after  a  course  of  protraoted  and  severe  study. 
A  critical  study  ef  some  of  the  standard,  or,  if  you  please 
80  to  eall  it,  classical  literature  of  our  own  language, 
would  more  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  stude^nt,  and  be 
more  productive  of  valuable  culture. 

The  third  ,part  of  my  subject  ttlay  be  called  the  legal 
aspect  of  it,  or  how  should  emr  educational  statutes  re- 
gard the  nlation  of  olassical  jitudiea  to  the 
s«faoolr? 
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From  tlio  view  I  have  taken,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
relation  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  culture  is  very 
intimate.  All  solid  edi^cation,  and  all  genuine  culture 
must  be  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  classical 
study.  The  relation  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  spring 
to  the  broad  rivers  and  the  ocean.  The  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other.  There  is  a  perpetual  current  that  runs 
the  circuit  of  them  all.  Stop  this  circuit  and  all  would 
cease  to  exist,  or  become  stagnant  or  corrupt.  Stop  the 
springs  and  the  rills  that  run  from  them,  and  the  rivers 
and  the  ocean  would  become  dry.  Annihilate  the  ocean, 
and  all  the  broad  expanse  of  waters,  and  there  could  be 
no  evaporation  to  form  the  clouds,  no  clouds  to  drop  rain 
to  fill  the  springs,  and  the  fountains  would  cease  to  bub* 
ble  up  their  clear  and  liquid  streaura.  So  if  we  should 
■hut  up  all  our  common  schools,  the  scholars  would  not 
be  found  to  fill  our  colleges^  At  most  we  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  few  classical  schools,  and  the  students  in  these 
would  become  as  in  the  middle  ages,  a  body  of  recluses, 
with  little  intercourse  among  the  people,  influencing  them 
only  through  their  fears  and  superstitions,  and  having  no 
elevating  power  over  the  masses.  Shut  up  all  our  colle- 
ges, and  no  pure  cultuM  and  sound  education  will  de- 
scend to  the  academies  aad  through  them  to  the  common 
schools  and  families  of  the  land.  Thus  culture  would  be 
lost,  scholarly  ambition  would  die  out,  sound  literature 
would  find  a  hiding  place  in  old  musty  libraries,  Uhcful 
and  elevating  teachers  would  not  be  raised  up,  and  the 
school  houses  would  close  one  after  another,  and  igno- 
rance would  overshadow  the  laud,  with  all  its  perilous 
train.  To  maintain  the  common  schools,  and  popular  in* 
telligenco,  colleges  and  classical  education  are  a  necemiy. 
If  the  State  would  take. a  broad  view,  and  a  generous 
oourse  of  action  it  would  encourage  equally,  by  its  over- 
sight, and  by  liberal  support  in  funds,  three  grades: 
common  schools,  academies  and  collegs.  For  each  of 
these  the  plan  of  the  early  Fathers  of  Vermont  provided- 
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Subsequent  legislation  and  the  funds  of  the  State  have 
done  little  except  for  the  common  school.  But  the  Stat^ 
owes  a  debt  of  deep  and  lasting  gratitude  to  those  noble 
and  generous  citizens  who  have,  out  of  their  private  be- 
neficence and  personal  interest,  supplied  its  lack  of  care 
for  the  academies  and  colleges,  from  which  comes  the 
vital  and  elevating  influences,  which  prevent  the  common 
schools  from  languishment  and  death. 


THE  STUDY  OP  LATIN  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
It  is  very  generally  believed  that  no  place  should  be 
given  to  the  classics  in  common  schools.  It  is  said  there 
is  no  time  for  them,  and  that  a  mere  smattering  such  as 
can  be  got  in  six  or  nine  months,  is  of  no  real  value.  Ad- 
mitting that  only  six  or  nine  months  time  can  be  given 
them,  we  propose  a  few  suggestions  in  favor  of  introduc- 
ing, at  least,  the  study  of  the  Latin  language. 

Tha  objection  lies  against  a  wrong  idea  of 
itti.e  puipose  of  education,  and  against  imperfect  teach- 
ii>g  of  the  language.  If  it  is  the  only  purpose  of  the 
o<»m)iQon  sehod  to  teach  ho^  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
with  perhaps  a  little  history  and  geography,  and  to  store 
the  iD^Lnd  with  a  few  facts  in  addition,  that  is  one  thing. 
If  itisCbe  purpose  besides  this  to  awaken  the  mind,  to 
roiuse  a  spirit  of  thoughtful  inquiry,  to  give  a  careful 
knowledge  and  practice  in  the  use  of  English  words,  and 
to  secure  just  habits  of  thinking,  that  the  scholar  may  go 
forth  with  something  of  genuine  character,  as  well  as  the 
nere  ability  to  do  certain  things  and  repeat  certain  lessons 
fr<om  memory^  tliat  is  quite  another  thing,  and  will  justify 
the  study  of  the  classics  or  of' 'anything  else  that  shall 
produce  such  an  effect.  If  teachers  are  not  competent 
io  give  tfiorough  instruction  in  the  classics,  as  few  now 
ore,  the  demand  will  create  a  supply.    The  college  must 
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furnish   them  to  the  academy,  and  the  academy  to  the 
common  school.     And  here  it  is  not  quaniiiy  but  quality 
that  is  needed.    The  teacher  that  has  studied  rightly,  and 
read  in  the  right  manner  but  ten  pages  of  Latin,  should 
be  able  to   teach  those  ten  pages  in  the  right  way.     The 
old  method  of  skimming  over  volumes  and   then  if  evei* 
going  back  to  look  up  carefully  and  critically  all  the  par- 
ticulars, is  going  by.     True  instruction  in  Latin,  is  not  to 
hear  the  the  scholar  decline   "  hie,"   or  "  amo,"  or  repeat 
rules  from  memory,  as  some  of  us  old  teachers  did  in  our 
boyhood,  sadly   enough,  but  from  the  first,  the   lesson  in 
Latin  is  a  lesson  of  Etymology,  English  as  much  as  Latiia, 
a  lesson   of  history  or  morals ; — a  means  of  awakening  a 
truelively  interest  in  study.  A  halfhour  may  often  be  spent 
on  a  single   word,  or  a  brief  sentence   with  the   greatest 
profit,  and   important   facts   and   principles   lodged  in  a 
young   mind   that   shall    never   be   forgotten — vistas   of 
thought  thrown  open  nevermore  to  be  closed  up.     In  all 
this  the  practical  teacher  will  of  course  adapt  bis  language 
and  illustration    to  the    capacity  of  the    tcholar,  and  will 
carry   out  the   details   accordingly.     But  no   .scholar  old 
enough  to  begin  Latin  at  all,  is  incapable  of  some  degree 
of  general  incerest  in  the  subject,  if  the  teacher  have  the 
skill  to   call  it  forth.     We  would    not,  however,  set  those 
who  cannot  pursue  the  study  beyond  the  common  school, 
to  studying  Latin,  till  they  art;  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  so   making  it  one  of  the  higher   studies   in    tho 
proper  sense  of  the  word.     It  would  then  hold  much  tho 
same  place  that  grammar  does,  and  would  be  the  best  sort 
of  grammar,  the  best  means  of  acquiiing  a  true  knowl^dgo 
of  the  principles  of  giamraar,  English  no  less  than  Latin. 
Let  us  take  a  few  words  to  sh  .w  in  part  the  method — 
in  part,  because  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  even  a  few   words.     Take  the 
phase  **  juralegesque,"  "jura"  from" jus," root  "jur,"  the 
"  r  "  dropped  before  the  nominative   terminition  **  s,"  as 
in  the  Greek  language.     Let  us  look  at   two  points  only, 
the  meaning  of  the   word  and  its  English  derivations.    It 
means  constitutional   law  or  right — law   as   embodied  in 
the  forms  of  the  state,  a  national  government — as  opposed 
on  the  one  hand  to   "  Fas,"  natural  right,  natural  justice, 
independent  of  mere  power  of  law  or  constitution,  as  an 
inherent  principle  in  human   nature — a  witness  therefor 
to  the  original  integrity  of  our  moral  nature;  and  on  the 
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other  hand,  to  '•  Lex,"  a  legal  enactment,  made,  according 
to  the  coostitution,  or  the  will  of  the  ruling  power.  Heror- 
opens  an  opportunity  for  quite  a  lesson  oa  morals  and  the- 
nature  of  government. 

By  the  addition  of  the  letter,  "o"  to  the  root  we  hava' 
^'  Juro,"  which  means  etymologically — I  take  an  oath  to, 
promote  the  laws  of  the  land^  in  the  interest  of  the  conn 
Btitutional  order  of  society — the  only  kind  of  oath  ever 
admissible.  Etymology  is  eminently  moral  in  its  teaol^ 
ing.  Again  "Judex,"  Knglish,  "  Judge,"  the  compound  of 
^' jus"  and  "  dice"  means  one  who  speaks  the  law,  admin^ 
isters  law.  Now  from  "jus,"  and  these  two  Latin  deriva- 
tives, we  have  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  English 
words  including  in  their  combinations  with  the  vaiious 
prefixes,  as  ab,  ad,  con,  in,  and  others.  Now  shall  we 
have  an  accurate,  truthful  conception  of  the  full  meaning 
of  these  words,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  root  ?  Other- 
wise they  will  be  more  or  less  forms,  mere  sounds  void  of 
real  content,  labels  tacked  on  to  certain  things,  rather 
than  exj)ressive  to  our  minds  of  the  things  themselves. 
Wo  can  never  use  language  with  real  force,  unless  our 
words  are  full  of  content  for  our  own  minds.  Hence  no 
study  compares  with  this  thorough  mastery  of  the  words' 
we  employ,  as  a  means  of  securing  a  hearty  English  style. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  other  word  more  briefly.— 
"  Leges,"  root  "leg,"  from  the  verb^'  lego"  by  the  addition 
of  the  noun  ending  "  s,"  made  "  lex."  This  word  has  a 
historical  value.  It  carries  us  back  beyond  the  time  of 
printing  and  published  forms  of  laws,  to  a  period  when  a 
law,  as  a  special  enactment  of  the  governing  power  was 
read  or  stated  to  the  popular  assembly.  This  law  waB 
some  particular  act  the  ruling  power  had  ckosen  for  the 
people.  A  large  number  of  derivatives  from  this  word 
will  at  once  present  themselves  "  Que,"  "  legehque,"  why 
"  que,"  rather  than  "  et?"  Because  of  the  intimate  logi- 
cal connection  between  the  laws  and  the  constitution  in 
accordance  with  which  they  are  made.  No  Latin  writer 
would  say  "  Leges  juraque ;"  that  would  be  bad  logic.  To 
use  the  conjuuction  "  et"  would  put  them  on  a  level  as 
coordinate,  and  might  in  some  ciaes  be  allowable,  but  the 
natural  order  is  the  one  first  given. 

We  will  cite  but  two  other  words,  as  significant  of  the 
moral  sentiments  of  the  Romans,  berter  than  volumes  to 
one  who  would  understand  the  moral  basis  of  Roman  life; 
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"  Virtus"  and  "Mores."  "  Virttts/*  viriiie,  of,  mot-e  truly  # 
mauliness.  This  was  the  Roman  conception  of  virtue, 
simply  what  belonged  to  a  man  as  such,  never  rising  ta 
the  Christian  conception '6f  man  as  responsible  to  Ood. 
We  have  a  feeling  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  word  virtue 
to  express  the  highest  conception  of  worth,  and  in  the 
better  moral  moods  of  society,  it  is  little  used.  Of  d 
similar  sense  is  the  word  "  mores"  from  "  moA,"  a  custom . 
The  Roman  notion  of  morals,  of  moral  character,  ivas  thetl 
only  conformity  to  the  customs  of  men  of  note,  to  good 
usage  so  to  speak.  These  two  words  then  open  to  Us  aa 
interior  view  of  Roman  life  and  chafacter.  These  speci- 
mens will  show  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the  value  and  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  Latin  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
teacher,  even  in  the  common  schooL  n.  g.  c^ 


THE  SOLDIER  TO  HIS  CHILDREN. 
Written  in  camp,  afler  abattle,i>7a  soldier  to  his  children  at  home* 

Dnrling9,  \  am  weary  pining ; 

Shadows  fall  across  my  way ; 
I  can  hardly  see  the  lining 
Of  the  cloud — the  silver  lining, 

Turning  darkaess  into  day. 

I  am  weary  of  the  sighing. 

Moaning,  wailing  through  the  air ; 

Breaking  hearts,  in  anguish  crjing 

For  the  lost  ones — for  the  dying ; 
Sobbing  anguish  of  despair. 

I  am  weary  o^  the  fighiing ; 

Brothers  red  with  brothers'  gore. 
Only  that  the  wrong  we're  fighting — 
Truth  and  Honor* 9  battle  figbtling — 

I  would  draw  my  sword  no  more. 

I  am  pining,  de^ret^t,  pining 

For  your  kisses  on  my  check  ; 
For  your  dear  arms  round  me  twining ; 
For  your  soft  eyes  on  me  shining; 

For  your  loved  words,  darlin^^s*— speak  ( 
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Tell  me,  in  your  earnest  prattle, 

Of  the  olive  branch  and  dove ; 
Call  me  from  the  Citnnon's  rattle  ; 
Take  oij  thoughts  away  from  battle  ; 

Fold  me  in  yo^ir  dearest  love. 

D:irlin<;s,  I  am  weary  pinin^i^ ; 

Shadows  fall  across  my  way  ; 
I  can  hardly  see  the  lining 
Of  the  cload — the  silver  lining, 

Turning  darkness  into  day. — Boston    Transcript, 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS 
TO  EACH  OTHER. 

'•  Subscribe  for  the  *  School  Journal  V  Why,  really,  I 
don't  know  as  I  care  to  take  it.  It  is  intended  chiefly 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  Conimon  Schools,  I 
believe;  t  am  teaching  in  an  Academy  ;  I  shall  not  need 
the  '  Journal,*  I  thatik  you !" 

"  Ah !  the  '  chool  Journal !'  Yes,  the  Principal  of  my 
school  sent  me  a  few  copies,  but  they  did  not  particularly 
Interest  me.  I  prefer  something  of  a  higher  literary 
merit,  like  the  Atlantic  Monthly." 

"  Of  course,  your  *  Journal'  must  be  well  suited  to 
young  teachers  in  country  schools,  but  1  have  had  ex- 
perience in  a  higher  grade  of  schools ;  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  of  any  service  to  me  /" 

"  Really  now,  I  think  we  should  not  be  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  '  School  Journal'  at  our  Seminaiy. 

It's  a  different  sort  ol  thing,  you  know,  a  Seminary 
from  a  Public  School.  No  ;  1  do  not  care  to  subscribe  Su- 
it. The  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  ought  to  read 
such  a  journal ;  we  see  how  mWch  they  need  it  I" 

"  Write  for  the  '  School  Journal  ?'  What  in  the  world 
can  /say  to  common  school  teachers?  I,  who  never  was 
\j^  a  comn^oQ  sqhppl  in  m^*  Hie  ?  I  can't  think  of  anything 
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80  humdram,  Mr.  Editor,  and  my  ambition  does  not  rouse 
as  I  picture  my  pen  illumining  the  pages  of  an  Educa- 
tional Journal.  There  are  scribblers  enough  who  are 
always  glad  to  preserve  their  moss-grown,  worn-out  ideas 
within  the  piges  of  some  fossilized  magazine,  but  my  pen 
does  not  crave  such  distinction  1" 

And  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  that  illustrates  the 
forms  of  excuses  met  as  we  solicit  subscriptions  and  con- 
tributions to  the  '  Journal.' 

All  will  recognize  this  spirit,  this  want  of  sympathy  in  the 
public  school  by  one  class  of  teachers  and  a  consequent 
want  of  interest  in  the  higher  institution  by  the  other. 

But  any  teacher  may,  in  one  moment,  see  whence  one  of 
the  greatest  hindrances  of  his  work  arises;  from  this  sep- 
aration of  relations  which  ought  to  be  held  as  indivisible. 
Every  school  is  dependent  upon  some  other  school.  The 
standard  of *every  teacher  is  influenced  by  the  standard 
and  efforts  of  some  previous  teacher  ot  his  present  pupils, 
HO  that  if  he  have  the  charge  of  thirty  scholars,  he  is 
probably  disturbed  from  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  by 
the  teaching  of  at  least  fifteen  pedagogues,  from  whose 
influences  his  charge  has  been  gathered. 

The  common  echool  sends  candidates  forth  to  knock  at 
the  doors  of  the  Seminarj"^  and  College;  and  tliese,  filled 
up  from  the  ranks  of  the  former,  are  therefore  the  same 
class  of  material  as  the  District  School,  and  in  proportion 
us  the  teacher  of  the  preparatory  school  has  been  a  faith- 
ful and  skilful  teacher,  will  be  the  advance  of  the  class  in 
the  higher  department.  There  must,  therefore,  be  sym- 
[)athy  of  interests  between  the  classes  of  teachers.  He 
of  the  common  school  must  fed  that  the  highest  educa- 
tional interests  rest  with  him,  as  much  as  with  the  Princi- 
pal of  a  College.  It  is  far  more  amiss  to  fail  in  the  com- 
mon school  course  of  study,  and  send  out  into  the  world, 
or  into  our  higher  schools,  bad  readers  and  spellers,  false 
principles  of  grammar  and  incorrect  habits  of  study,  than 
to  turn  out  a  half-formed,  superficial  scholar  with  a  Diplo- 
ma and  College  Degree. 
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Bnt  the  teacher  of  the  primary  school  should  be  recog- 
nized by,  the  fraternity  in  advanced  departments  for 
whom  he  works,  as  a  fellow  worker.  There  should  be  in 
the  latter,  for  this  reason,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
common  school,  so  that  by  knowing  the  school  they  may  be 
able  to  heip  the  scholar. 

It  would  benefit  our  whole  school  system  va'^tly,  if  all 
the  teachers,  in  the  Httle  school — houses  up  and  down  in 
the  land,  would  remember  they  are  working  for  other 
schools  and  other  teachers,  either  for  good  or  ill,  as  some 
previous  ones  have  wrought  for  themselves  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, as  the  case  may  be. 

There  is  no  way  to  establish  this  community  of  inter- 
ests and  the  reciprocal  relations  between  teachers  of  all 
grades,  without  the  medium  of  a  School  Journal,  whose 
pages  are  open  to  all,  and  which  sets  fprih  th^  interests 
of  oH  schools  as  one  interest.  An  enlightened  messenger, 
circulating  through  all  ranks  in  society,  it  should  open 
the  eyes  of  all  teachers  to  the  wants  of  the  profession  and 
the  needs  of  the  people,  also  teaching  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  understand  their  schools  and  tlie  efforts  and 
needs  of  their  servants,  the  instructors  of  the  same  ; 
bringing  all  teachers  and  all  classes  of  the  community 
into  sympathy  of  feeling  and  concert  of  action. 

Let  us  hope  such  may  be  the  influence  of  our  own 
*•' Journal"  that  we  shall  soon  cease  to  hear  in  our  beloved 
state,  self-gratulatory  speeches  from  one  class  of  schools 
and  invidious  comments  from  the  other,  and  to  see  any 
separation  of  interests,  any  secession  of  one  class  from  the 
established  union  of  hearts  and  hands  in  this  great  work  I 

Dot. 


A  Good  Rule  and  Old. — Avoid  all  high  ilown  language. 
The  plainest  Anglo-Saxon  words  are  the  best.  Never  use  stills 
when  legs  will  do  as  well. 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

NUMBER  VI.      THEia  FURNISHING. 

We  come  now  to  notice  another  important  item  in  the 
furnishing  of  our  school-houses. 

The  requisite  here  referred  to  relates  to  such  provis- 
ions as  may  be  hdpfvl  in  the  study  of  Natural  History.  It 
is  with  some  hesitation  that  this  topic  is  broached,  since 
all  tuition  ot  the  young  in  this  direction,  has  been 
neglected,  or  at  least,  regarded  as  uncalled  for,  if 
not  useless,  in  our  common  schools.  The  importance 
of  the  matter,  however,  constrains  to  a  few  suggestions 
upon  the  point  in  question.  These  are  thrown  out  aa 
hints — witb  the  more  confidence  and  freedom,  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  t^e  most  judicious  friends  of  education 
in  Vermont,  hav«  luoked  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
iitudy  of  Natural  History  into  ours&hools  with  favor;  and 
since  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  knowl* 
edge^  must  he  of  immense  benefit  to  the  great  mass  of  onr 
citizens,  and  would  perhaps  contribute,  more  than  anythig 
else,  to  the  development  of  the  internal  resources  of  the 
state.  It  ii<4  indeed^  desirapbie  that  each  have  some  knowL 
edge  of  roekSj  and,  first  of  all,  (»f  those  occurring  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  lives.  The  term  rocks, 
being  usu  illy  understood  to  embrace  not  only  formations 
of  solid  stone,  but  also  those  of  earthy  matter,  and  all  the 
other  materials  which  go  to  make  up  the  crust  of  the 
earth;  an  acquaintance  with  thf-m  is  of  great  importance, 
if  we  would  have  a  proper  estimate  of  that,  on  which  we 
daily  tread,  and  to  which  we  sustain  close  relations  in  life. 
This  must  be  evident,  since  such  an  acquaintance  com- 
prises in  itself  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  constitu- 
ents of  the  soils  which  compose  our  hills  and  valleys,  as 
weJI  as  of  the  minerals  and  metals  found  in  th«^  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  usually  imbedod  in  the  masses  forming  our 
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tipkndsand  moDhtalniS.  And  much  of  Value  couuected  with 
thia  department  of  knowledge,  ttjay  be  readily  learned  in 
childhood  in  etery  district,  if  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  be  early  directed  to  the  subject,  and  a  little  time 
devoted  by  the  teachers  of  the  common  school  to  a  fiimil- 
iaf  elucidation  of  the  points  of  most  moment  connected 
with  studies  of  this  kind. 

Each  one,  also^  needs  some'  acquaintance  with  plants, 
and  especially  with  such  as  are  found  in  his  own  vicinity. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  master  all  that  pertains  to  botany,  as  a  science.  While 
such  knowledge  is  in  many  respects  requisite,  in  order  to 
a  fiill  understanding  of  the  subject  in  question,  still,  even 
without  this  insight,  much  important  information  respect- 
ing vegetable  products  may  be  acquired  by  every  child : 
much  useful  information,  in  regard  to  the  names,  growth 
and  structure  of  plants  j  much  usefuf  inibrmation  indeed, 
which  will  be  a  source  of  continual  pleasure  and  of  great 
advantage,  in  the  advancing  years  of  life.  A  vast  amount 
uf  valuable  knowledge,  desirable  on  its  own  account  and 
in  view  of  its  applications,  may  be  easily  imparted  by  any 
competent  instructor  either  with  or  without  the  use  of 
a  text-book.  On  any  such  sujbject,  indeed,  a  book  of 
reiereuce  is  of  great  assistaooe,  a  class-manual,  often  an 
.invaluable  help,  if  not  relied  upon  too  much. 

When,  however,  the  teacher  is  master  of  his  subject,  in- 
struction by  word  of  mouth  whether  he  adhere  to  a  par- 
ticular treaties  or  not,  is  more  likely  to  awaken  enthusiasm- 
But  this  may  be  attained  by  either  course,  and  it  is  this 
which  rivets  the  attention,  and  rouses  the  energies  of 
thought.  Whatever  be  the  method,  then,  a  great  good 
is  in  the  way  to  be  secured,  when  the  attention  of  the 
young  is  simply  arrested,  and  their  minds  are  so  fixed 
upon  the  vast  domain  which  lies  before  them  in  the  vego* 
lable  world,  as  to  lead  to  their  careful  observation  of  ita 
manifold  beauties  and  countless  wonders. 
Again,  every  one  fthould  have  some  knowledge  of  anu 
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mvds,  and  of  those,  in  particular,  with   which  he  is  wo&t 
daily  to  meet.    It  is  well  for  the  child,  not  only  to  knoiw^ 
their  names,  but  also   to  get  an  insight  into   their  habits 
and  organization.     No  one  is  hurt  by  having  a  clear  diB- 
cernmeut  of  the  part,  which  the  creatures  around  him  are 
intended  to   play  in   the   economy  of  existence.     So  the 
young,  in  learning  what  pertains  to  the  forms  of  animated 
nature  with  which  they  have  most  to  do,  may  also  be  led 
on  with  interest  and  by  easy  gradations  to  a  thorougli 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  important  facts  conpected 
with  the  whole  animal  kingdom.   And  to  all  this  familiari- 
ty with  insects,  with  fishes  and   reptiles,  with  birds  apd 
quadrupeds,  in  their  own  town  and  country,  and  through- 
out the  world,  most   children  may  be  readily  introduced, 
without  a  vast  expenditure  of  time.     Such  researches, 
too,  when  once  well  begun,  will  be  likely  to  be  carried  on 
during  the   remainder  of  their   earthly  existence.     OnJy 
let  the  minds  of  the  young  be  opportunely  called  to  these 
objects,  and  they  will  become  so  engaged  in  investiga* 
tions  of  this   kind,  as  to   prosecute  them  with  lifeJong 
enthusiasm  and   advantage.     In  this   way  a  spirit  of  en- 
quiry may  be  awakened,  which  will  not  soon  die.     Con- 
nected  with  this,  a  vast .  amount  of  knowledge   may  bo 
imparted  to  a  whole   schopl  by  any  instructor,  who  will 
suitably  prepare  himself,  and  devote  a  little  time  daily  to 
an  exposition  of  such   matters  of  interest  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  are  suited  to  the  capabilities  of  the  child. 

This,  however,  suggests  the  desirableness  of  an  acr 
quaintance  with  fossil  remains.  All  need  some  knowledge 
of  the  relics,  which,  having  been  preserved  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  have  come  down  frpm  a  former  ge^emtioB, 
and  tell  us  what  minerals  prevailed,  what  raoes  of  plants 
and  animals  inhabited  the  globe,  before  we  oame  upon  the 
stage  of  action.  A  searchfDg  after  thpse  objeQt;s  af  i^ti^r-  . 
e^t  in  NaturjE^l  History,  which  p^y  l?e  found  in  .ever^)'' 
neighborhood,  legitimately  introdweB  as  into- this  field  ;9f 
<)Q(j^uiry,    It  leads  tP  an  ac<jinaiDjt,w.Ge|  nat  oply  witb  ahu^ 
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crals,  plants  and  animals  as  they  are  now,  but  also  with 
them  as  they  were  in  the  remote  past,  in  other  words,  to 
that  branch  of  scientific  research,  which  is  termed  geolo- 
gy. In  a  certain  sense,  the  surface  of  every  region  is 
made  up  of  what  existed,  and  performed  important  func- 
tions on  the  earth,  previously  to  the  present.  As  all  have 
more  or  less  to  do  with  the  soil  and  rocky  masses,  which 
are  thus  composed  of  the  wreck  of  former  continents,  and 
contain  the  remains  of  living  creatures  which  once  flour- 
ished and  in  passing  away  prepared  for  the  present  state 
of  things,  each  needs  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  them  as 
his  circumstances  will  allow,  if  he  would  rightly  under- 
stand the  earth  as  it  now  is.  A  judicious  reference  to 
points  of  this  sort,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  will  lead 
the  pupil  to  a  familiarity  which  the  various  formations 
constituting  the  crust  of  the  globe,  with  the  mineral  sub- 
stances, as  well  as  the  vegetable  and  animal  structures, 
which  are  formed  in  it,  with  tlie  nature  and  constituents 
of  the  soil,  from  which  all  our  food  directly  or  indirectly 
springs,  and  thus  to  a  knowledge  of  many  things,  with 
the  uses  of  which  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  all  be  ac- 
quainted. 

Now,  that  which  every  school-room  needs,  in  order  to 
the  realization  of  these  important  ends,  is  help  towards 
the  formation  of  a  cabinet  of  Natural  History,  A  few  con- 
veniences relating  to  this,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study 
of  nature  amongst  the  young.  The  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  enquiries  of  this  kind  cannot  usually  be  made 
without  a  collection,  comprising  more  or  less  of  those  ob- 
jects of  interest,  some  of  which  are  readily  found  in  every 
neighborhood.  Such,  indeed,  as  make  no  collection  of 
jipecimens  illustrative  of  Natural  Histor)',  are  not  likely, 
and  seldom  attempt  to  push  their  investigations  very  far. 
With  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  enquiries  of  this  kind, 
there  is  accordingly,  a  demand  for  several  articles  in  the 
fornigbing  of  our  school-rooms,  which  do  not  ordinarily 
receive  attention.    These  need  beat  firat  only  of  thQ 
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simplest  construct ioD — a  few  shelves,  draws  or  cases, 
which  being  procured  at  trifling  expense  will  serve  as 
the  safe  repository  of  whatever  objects  of  a  natural,  his- 
torical kind  may  be  coHected  by  the  teacher  and  his  pu- 
pils. If,  at  the  start,  a  single  set  of  shelves  be  specially 
devoted  to  such  a  purpose,  If  it  be  understood  that  those 
who  have  charge  of  our  schools  are  expected  to  prepare 
themselves  to  give  some  instruction,  orally  or  otherwise,  in 
these  great  branches  oi  knowledge,  and  if  they  be  en- 
couraged resolutely  to  be  set  about  the  work,  a  taste  for 
Natural  History  will  soon  make  its  appearance  in  every 
neighborhood,  and  a  new  impulse  be  given  to  a  depnrtmeDt 
of  enquiry,  which  tends,  more  than  almost  any  other,  to 
benefit  the  whole  community,  by  leading  to  the  discovery 
of  the  hidden  wealth  of  our  hills,  the  intelligent  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  skilful  application  of  honest  industry,  and 
thus  to  the  profitable  employment  of  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  our  State,  J.  B.  P, 


INTELLECT  TO  ORDER. 

If  teaching  alone,  the  mere  imparting  of  instruction^ 
formed  the  burden  of  the  teacher's  labor,  the  profession 
might  still  entail  unlimited  responsibility  and  arduous  toil, 
but  these  accompanied  by  their  own  compensating  results, 
would,  nevertheless,  render  it  a  sustaining  and  satisfying 
profession. 

"  If'*?  exclaims  the  boarding  school  graduate,  just  about 
to  launch  upon  the  "  untried  waste"  of  perils  in  an  "  assist- 
ant's "  bark ;  who  deems  che  hardships  of  the  career  to  have 
been  overcome  in  the  struggle  to  "  prepare  for  teach- 
ing." *•'  Has  a  teacher  not  en(yugh  to  do  in  giving  in- 
struction to  classes,  and 'in  the  preservation  of  the  gen- 
eral order  of  the  school?  Is  something  more  required 
of  us?" 
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''  More,  aye,  mnch  more/'  we  may  answer.  And  chief 
among  the  duties  tacitiy  embraced  in  the  role  of  every 
teacher,  is  thid  imposing  one,  the  manu&cttire  of  Intellect. 

Every  school-room  may  perhaps  be  illumined  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  two  of  those  gifted  ones  who  walk  by 
their  own  mental  light,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  that 
intellectual  power,  sweep  on  from  principle  to  principle, 
gleaning  in  the  pleasant  valleys  of  general  intelligence, 
delving  in  the  deep  recesses  of  hidden  wisdom,  or  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  win  the  lofty  summits  of  immortal 
thought.  But  our  dosses  are  not  composed  of  such  pu* 
pils.  In  these,  the  norUntdlectiuil  form  the  majority ; 
those  commonplace  boys  and  girls,  who,  the  more  closely 
they  are  studied,  prove  remarkable  for  nothing  in  partic- 
ular ;  whose  eyes  have  never  sparkled  with  the  visions  of 
a  richly-stored  imagination,  whose  faces  have  not  been 
lighted  up  by  the  play  of  thought  or  the  inspiration  of 
genius,  but  who,  like  unripe  fruit,  are  neither  one  thing 
or  the  other,  awaiting  the  operation  of  external  influences 
and  the  development  of  internal  forces  to  testify  what 
they  shall  be. 

And  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  expectations  regard* 
ing  this  majority  of  our  pupils  are  not  a  whit  behind  those 
entertained  for  the  genius  and  the  brilliant  intellect. 
Few  parents  and  friends  are  prepared  to  see  one  in  whom 
they  are  interested  fall  behind  any  other  in  the  same 
class.  It  is  invariably  held  as  the  fault  of  the  teacher, 
the  result  either  of  neglect,  partiality  or  incompetency. 
And  in  all  examinations  of  pupils,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, it  is  understood  that  there  must  be  no  failure  from  a 
common  standard.  A  few  may  rise  above  that  standard, 
but  none  must  fall  below  it. 

What,  then  shall  we  do  with  this  dull,  sheepish  boy, 
whose  sun-burnt  hair  falling  over  his  eyes,  shades  a  fore* 
head  in  which  the  perceptive  faculties  are  wholly  unde- 
veloped  ?  What,  with  that  restless  girl  whose  physical 
activity,  and  pleasant  ways  render  her  an  object  of  inter 
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est  and  a  leadiDg  epirit  of  mischief  in  the  Bcfaool,  but 
whose  powers  of  coneentrntion,  investigation  and  analysis 
are  not  sufficient  to  give  her  a  position  in  any  class  ? 

This  is  the  practical  ppint  reached  by  every  teacher. 
And  the  only  answer  to  thes^  questions  is,  '*  We  must  set 
ourselves  to  making  "  bricks  without  straw,"  or  we  must 
first  prepare  our  straw, — we  must  manufacture  Intellect*'' 
If  not  intellect  of  the  genuine  sort,  yet  something  that 
will  act  in  its  stead  and  pass  with  the  world  for  sterling 
coin.  Nor  is  this  so  irreverent  a  suggestion  as  some  raaj' 
be  inclined  to  assume.  For  education  not  only  develops 
the  real  capacities  of  the  individual,  but  imparts  qualities 
which  will  admit  of  being  impressed  into  his  service  to 
accomplish  what  Nature  failed  to  make  sufficient  provis- 
ion for.  Neither  are  we.  to  infer  that  this  appendix  to  the 
natural  abilities  is  limited  to  the  favored  few.  Our  various 
circles  in  society,  and  all  the  important  positions  in  life 
are  filled  by  persons  who  lay  some  claim  to  superiority  of 
ability  and  attainment.  Every  man  is  remarkable  for 
something,  and  he  assumes,  especially,  to  be  a  knowing 
man.  Ho  possesses  eminently  the  power  to  judge  criti- 
cally the  administration  of  the  government  under  which 
ho  enjoys  distinguished  privileges,  to  criticize  the  military 
career  of  our  ablest  geneiials,  their  conduct  of  campaigns, 
and  their  management  and  movement  of  large  armies,  and 
to  give  opinions  upon  books  and  authors  indiscriminately, 
as  well  as  to  find  frequent  fault  with  the  best  ideas  of  ed- 
ucators, and  the  working  of  the  most  complete  '  systems' 
in  our  schools.  Now  are  we  to  suppose  that  all  these 
men  and  women  about  us,  editors,  professors,  teachers, 
lawyer  J,  &c.,  were  all  the  "  shining  lights"  of  the  school 
room,  in  their  juvenile  days  ?  N%y,  somebody  has  fur- 
nished the  society  about  us  with  intellects  to  order ;  and 
Society  and  its  interests  demand  of  all  practical  instruc- 
tors, not  only  the  cultivation  of  the  brilliant  intellects  that 
occasionally  stray  into  the  schoolroom,  but  wherever 
these  are  wanting,  the  manufacture  of  «  good,  substantial 
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article^  tbat  will  endure  ''  the  wear  and  tear''  of  life,  and 
suffice  for  all  its  duties  and  exigencies. 

And  such  is  the  measure  of  success  often  achieved  in 
this  line,  that  the  manufactured  or  educated  intellect 
excels  the  more  showj  endowments  of  genius,  in  efficient, 
welkipplied  effort,  and  in  maintaining  a  healthy  balance  of 
character. 

This  obligation  of  the  teacher  renders  the  process  of 
**  preparation  for  teaching"  of  which  so  many  speak  so 
lightly,  a  work  of  infinite  effort  outside  the  class-room  and 
the  library.  Of  the  branches  of  study  in  which  extraor- 
dinary professorships  ought  to  be  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  teachers,  the  most  important  are,  self- 
knowledge,  the  study  of  human  nature,  the  comprehension 
of  the  workings  of  the  youthful  nature,  particularly  those 
of  mischievous  youth,  and  sympathy  with  the  inconsid- 
erate and  ignorant.  We  want  a  vast  improvement  in  this 
respect  in  the  fitting  of  teachers,  the  majority  of  those 
now  filling  the  highest  seats  in  the  profession,  having  no 
just  apprehecsion  of  the  particular  thing  needed. 

But  even  though  there  ought  to  be  an  upward  move- 
ment in  this  respect,  do  parents  realize  what  kind  of  work 
teachers  are  even  now  effecting  for  their  families  ? 

Do  they  ever  see  the  naked  truth  that  there  was  no 
mental  power  in  their  households,  until  the  school  abso- 
lutely made  it  and  the  teacher  /orced  it  upon  individual 
pupils  ?  If  this  were  seen  by  our  good  friends,  the  law- 
yers, doctors,  merchants,  <fec.,  wIk)  depend  on  us  to 
breathe  the  spirit  of  life  into  the  children  that  are  to  form 
the  adornment  of  their  homes  and  the  solace,  and  perhaps 
support,  of  their  own  declining  years,  they  wouM  come 
forward  to  the  support  of  every  effort  made  to  promote 
this  work,  whether  it  be  a  system  of  the  -State  or  the 
measure  of  a  single  teacher. 

^^'hen  parents  feel  that  the  teacher  makes  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  family ;  when  society  acknowledges  what  it 
owes  to  the  profession  pedagogic,  by  which  all  its  oma- 
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ni«nt»  have  been  polished ;  when  the  teacher  10  kDonvUy 
and  knows  himself,  as  the  maker  <^{he  IrUeUed  of  the  land, 
then  will  he  fulfill  his  high  ideal  of  what  he  mnst  be  and 
do,  and  the  path  in  whitsh  he  walks  will  be  no  longer 
hedged  up  by  the  fretful  growth  of  narrow  ideas  and  cnl- 
pable  neglect.  Dot. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Our  Home  Guard.— *The  Women  of  Vermont  are  our 
Home  Guard.  Seventeen  thousand  of  our  men,  young 
and  middle  aged  men,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  State, 
have  gone  to  the  War ;  have  gone  to  fight  for  the  rights 
and  blessings  of  free  got'ernment, — for  the  institutions  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  revolutionary  fathers, — for  our 
Schools  and  Churches  from  which  flow  the  life  blood  of 
the  nation. 

The  rebellion  has  drawn  heavily  upon  our  physical  alid 
intellectual  strength  ;  it  has  removed  from  many  homes 
those  who  have  been  relied  upon  for  counsel  and  support. 
Hence,  the  question  arises,  who  shall  supply  their  places 
and  discharge  their  duties  ?  We  must  rely  upon  the  in- 
creased energy  of  those  who  remain  at  home.  And  in 
many  departments,  the  toiveSj  mothers  and  sisters  of  our 
brave  soldiers  must  assume  this  responsibility  and  per^ 
form  the  work. 

Our  Educational  interests  must  sufier  much  in  conse- 
quence of  the  War.  Not  only  must  the  burden  of  addi- 
tional taxation  be  borne,  but  the  loss  of  many  pupils  from 
our  Academies  and  Colleges,  and  of  many  teachers  from 
our  common  and  higher  schools.  And  what  shall  be  done 
to  meet  the  emergency  7  Can  we  safely  relax  our  efforts  ? 
Can  we  neglect  so  greatintereets,  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
and  not  prove  recreant  to  our  State  and  Country  ?  The 
educators  in  Vermont  are  enlisted  in  'the  same  cause  as 
the  soldiers  in  the  field.    We  too  are  fighting  the  battles 
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of  our  common  country,  for  the  perpetuity,  yea,  for  the 
very  existence  of  free  institutious.  It  is  no  more  impor- 
tant that  we  gain  victories  on  tl^  bloody  battle-JBeld,  than 
that  we  sustain  the  interests  of  education  in  our  own 
community.  This  is  a  conflict  of  light  against  darkness, 
and  it  will  result  either  in  that  despotism  which  will 
crush  out  intelligence  from  the  public  mind,  or  in  that 
freedom  which  will  plant  the  common  school  upon  every 
hill-top  and  in  every  valley  over  the  surface  of  our  whole 
country,  and  will  sow  broadcast,  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  without  which  a  free  government  cannot  be 
sustained. 

It  is  therefore  the  imperative  duty  of  every  friend  of 
education  in  the  State,  to  sustain  by  whatever  effort  and 
sacrifice  necessary,  the  interests  of  our  cause.  Our  edu- 
cational meetings  should  not  be  less  frequent  nor  less 
interesting  than  formerly ;  the  appropriations  to  sustain 
our  Public  Schools  should  not  be  diminished  one  farthing ; 
the  Superintendents  appointed  and  Teachers  employed 
should  be  only  those  whose  qualifications  fit  them  for 
their  positions  •,.  our  School  Journal  should  find  its  way 
into  every  town,  district,  and  family  in  the  State. 

We  cannot  afford  to  relax  our  efforts  or  diminish  our 
contributions  at  this  crisis.  They  are  more  necessary 
now  than  ever  before.  If  our  Legislature  should  attempt 
the  present  session,  as  heretofore,  to  economise  in  this  di- 
rection, all  who  sustain  such  a  measure,  will  expose  their 
ignorance  and  stupidity.  We  trust  that  Col.  Thomas  will 
do  better  service  for  his  country  at  New  Orleans,  than  he 
did  at  Montpelier,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  his  mantlo 
will  not  fall  upon  his  successor. 

Our  Home  Guard  have  an  important  work  to  perform ; 
and  as  already  intimated,  the  Women  of  Vermont  have 
now  new  responsibilities  to  sustain.  There  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  large  increase  of  Female  Teachers  in  our  pub- 
lic Schools. 

We  call  upon  these  Teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for 
this  new  demand  upon  their  service.  If  they  are  properly 
selected  and  enter  upon  their  duties  with  becoming  zeal, 
our  schools  will  suffer  nothing  by  the  change.  We  believe 
in  the  utility  of  employing  females  to  manage  and  teach 
even  our  Winter  schools.  They  should  be  well  qualified, 
liberally  paid,  provided  with  one  home  near  the  school- 
house^  and  encouraged  by  the  co-operation  of  their  em- 
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ployerB.    We  shall  then  not  only  be  able  to  snstaiD,  but  to 
improve  oor  Schools  during  the  war. 

We  believe  in  the  ability  of  Woman  to  accomplish  any 
good  work.  Hence,  we  appoint  every  Female  school  Teach- 
er in  the  State,  as  an  Agent  for  the  Vermont  School  Journal. 
If  they  will  accept  the  appointment,  we  shall  need  but 
little  further  aid  to  secure  for  the  Journal  the  desirable 
circulation.  Let  each  Teacher  send  us  her  own  and  ono 
more  name,  with  one  doUar,  for  two  Copies  of  the  Journal 
for  1863.  Any  one  who  will  send  us  $3,  will  be  entitled 
to  seven  Copies  for  one  year,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
for  any  number.  For  $1,50,  we  will  send  three  copies  of 
Vol.  v.,  and  one  copy  of  Vol.  IV.,  or  a  copy  of  Gleanings 
from  School  Life  Experience,  (worth  38  cents.) 

Ladies,  will  you  aid  us  in  this  enterprise  ?  We  ask  it 
not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  cause.  We  are  willing  to 
spend  all  the  time  we  can  spare,  in  editing  the  Jonrnal^ 
withotit  compensation.  Will  you  not  each  obtain  at  least 
one  new  subscriber  .^^  If  all  should  do  even  that  small 
service,  the  Journal  would  be  well  sustained.  We  simply 
wish  to  place  our  Home  Guard  on  dut3\ 

Oy  We  need  to  know  by  the  first  of  Dec.  next,  posi- 
tively, whether  the  Friends  of  Education  in  Vermont 
desire  to  have  us  continue  the  publication  of  the  School 
Journal.  They  soy  they  do,  but  the  question  is  to  le  de- 
cided by  the  number  of  subscribers  secured  for  Vol.  V. 
We  trust  that  all  our  .-old  subscribers  will  renew  their 
subscriptions.  If  any  decline  to  do  so,  we  request  to  be 
informed  of  the  fiict  by  the  first  of  December.  If  not  so  in- 
formed, we  shall  continue  to  send  the  Journal  to  old 
subscribers. 

"  Fay  up  I"  "  Pay  up  I "  for  the  Journal.  Long  ago 
we  advanced  the  money  you  owe  us,  for  printing.  Send 
in  the  amount  due,  without  delay. 

Read  the  'eticlks  of  Rev.  Mr.  Perrin  and  Prof.  N.  G. 
Clark,  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  on  th^ 
"  Study  of  Latin  in  Public  Schools/'  You  have  hero 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

Who  Can  Fail  to  Sbb  it  ?•— The  Pcnn.  School  Journal  in 
oommenting  upon  our  Joopial,  says  ^  The  very  low  rate  at  which 
it  is  put,  would  seem  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  eveiy  Teacher  in 
the  State  to  be  in  possession.'^ 

Another  exchange  pays  ua  a  very  handsome  compliment,  but 
says  in  connection,  that  our  ^  Journal  is  devoteil  toi  tie  Ed^rial 
interests  of  the  State/'    We  must  confess  ilwi  ire  ^  doat  see  ii  J* 
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TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 

Teachers'  Institutes  for  the  Counties  of  Franklinf  Chittenden,  Lamoille,  Wtah- 
iagton,  Orleans,  Caledonia  and  £s«ez,  will  be  held  as  follows,  for  1862: 

At  Fairfield,  hov.  4—6;  Westford,  7— «;  Stowe,  11-12;  Calais,  14—16;  Glov- 
er, 18—19;  Waterford,  21— 2t;  GnUdhall,  a6-^9e. 

The  Institutes  wlH  each  continue  hi  session  during  two  days,  with  a  Leetnre  on 
the  evening  preceding  each  and  on  the  evening  of  the  first  dav  of  each  Institute.— 
The  day  sessions  will  begin  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  All  friends  of  Education  are  invi. 
ted  to  attend,  jind  as  punctually  as  possible.  Clergymen  are  respectfully  invited 
to  give  notice  from  their  Puipita.  Town  Superintendents,  as  co-agents  of  the 
State,  are  earnestly  requested  to  notify  Teachers,  and  nr^e  their  attendance,  and 
also  to  notifv  Clergymen.  Teachers  are  reminded  that  time  9pent  by  them  in  at- 
tending the  Institute  of  the  County  where  they  teach,  is,  by  law,  considered  to  be 
•pent  in  the  service  of  their  schools,  and  so  is  not,  in  any  sense,  lost.  What 
cnaracter  our  Common  Schools  shall  aim  to  impress  upon  the  children  of  the  State 
is  a  question  of  very  apparent  imponance  in  these  times  so  full  of  peril  to  our 
country*  J.  S.  ADAMS,  Secretary^ 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETINQ 
OF  THE  WASHINGTON  COUNTY  TEACHERS' ASS'N. 
will  be  held  at  VVaterbury,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Nov.  14  and  15. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES  .—Friday  Forenoon.  Organiza- 
tion ar%  10  o'clock.  Discussion, — The  true  importance  of  Primary 
Schools. 

AFTERNOON.— Discussion,— Object  Lessons,— Their  Impor- 
tance and  Extent.  Essay, — Miss  Emily  F.  Willey,  Waterbury. 
Lecture, — Mr.  George  F.  Smith,  Washington. 

EVENING. — Discussion, — Spelling — So  nc  of  the  Modes  of 
Teaching  it.     Lecture,  — Rev.  O.  S.  Setter,  Berlin. 

SATURDAY  FORENOON.— Election  of  Officers.  Discuss- 
ion,  A  SchoolJoumai — Its  Necessity.  The  duties  of  a  teacher  to 
his  Professiou. 

AFTERNOON.— Discussion.  Essay,— Miss  Weltha  R.  Green, 
Waterbury.     Lecture, — Rev.  A.  B.  Dascomb,  Wait'ifield. 

Superintendents  of  Schools  are  requested  to  extend  this  notice 
'o  the  Teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  their  respective  towns- 

In  :beluilf  of  the  Directow.  J.  S.  S  PAUL  DING. 

SrBixGFiELD  Wksletan  Seminaky  and  Female  Collegi- 
ate Institute.— Rev.  M.  C.  Dean,  Principal.  Prof.  E.  Locke, 
has  charge  of  Music  Department.  Military  Department  and 
Gymnasium  in  successful  operation.  Fall  term  quite  full  we 
learn.     Winter  term  begins  Nov.  -7th. 

Barrb  Academy  had  over  one  hundred  pupils,  Fall  Term. — 
Winter  Term  begins  Nov.  27. 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy.— Successful  forthe  times.  Winter 
Term  begins  Nov.  2b. 

From  Peacham,  Bandolph,  Chester  and  Woodstock  Academies, 
we  have  not  heard.  We  know  the  Principals  ;  they  need  no 
guardianship.  ^ 

Rev.  Mr.  Worcester's  Laditi  Shidfuny^  we  Icam  is  entirely 
full.  From  Rev.  Mr.  Converse  &  Smith's  schools,  we  have  not 
heard  of  late ;  hope  they  prosper. 

'  Glenttfood  Ladies'  Seminary  has  125  pupils,  of  wbom  85  are 
Boarders.    Wmter  session  begins  Jan.  2, 186S. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

Grbbnleaf's  New  Elshj^ntart  Algebra;  12  mo.  24 pp, 
This  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  Author's  large  Treatise,  but  an 
entirely  new  work.  It  is  got  up  in  the  publisher's  usual  good 
stjle.  The  subject  matter  seems  to  be  well  arranged  and  adapted 
to  the  class  of  students  for  whom  it  was  designed.  The  book 
leaves  marks  of  its  author's  peculiar  method  and  abilitj,  and  will 
doubtless  prove  acceptable  to  those  who  design  to  study  only  a 
limited  treatise  on  this  subject  and  those  who  believe  in  using  two 
books. 

The  Continental  Monthly  :  From  the  November  number 
we  learn  that  the  Continental  is  now  controlled  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  country.  Among  those  who  contribute 
to  its  pages,  are  Hon.  F.  P.  Stanton,  Chas.  G.  Leland,  Edmund 
Kirke,  Richard  B.  Kimball  and  Horace  Greeley. 

Address  "  Continental  Monthly,"  New  York. 

Harper's  New  Monthly,  completes  its  twenty-fifth  volunje 
with  the  present  number.  For  $37,50  complete  sets  bound,  may 
be  purchased. 

Harper's  Monthly  and  Weekly,  sent  to  any  address  for  $4. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  :  If  the  November  number  is  a  speci- 
men of  those  which  are  to  follow  in  1863,  all  the  ladies  will  be  safe 
to  eend  in  their  subscriptions  to  L.  A.  Grodey,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Atla-ntic  Monthly. — The  November  number  is  on  our  table. 
Contents  : — Wild  Apples  ;  Life  in  the  Open  Air ;  Louis  Lebeau's 
Conversion ;  The  Developement  and  Ovef throw  of  the  Russian 
Serf  System;  Mr.  Axtell;  At  Syracuse;  Methods  of  Study  in 
Natural  History  ;  Blind  Tom  ;  Kindergarten — What  is  it  ?  A 
Picture ;  Two  and  One  ;  The  New^  Atlantic  Cable ;  The  Cabalis- 
tic Words ;  Conversational  Opinions  of  the  Leaders  of  Secession  ; 
The  Hour  and  Man ;  How  to  Choose  a  Rifle ;  The  P'  ^sident'* 
Proclamation. 

Arthur's  Ho>ie  Magazine,  lays  well  grounded  claims  for  an 
increased  subscription  list  for  the  next  year.  The  November  num- 
ber is  a  good  advertisement.    1".  S.  Arthur  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Fifth  Semi-annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Boston  Public  Schools,  contains  not  only  much  statistical  informa- 
tion, but  many  important  facts  and  suggestions  at  to  the  working  of 
the  Graded  Syatom  of  Schools  in  that  city.  We  thank  our  hon* 
ored  claasmale  and  friend,  Mr.  Philbrick,  for  a  copy. 

Peterson's  Maqazine  offers  liberal  prizes  to  Clubs  for  1863. 
Address  C.  J.  Peterson,  303  Chestnut  street^  Philadelphia. 

A  BoARDiKG  School  fob  Boyb — ^po&  Sale. — ^For  partio-. 
ufers  enquire  at  this  office. 


THE 
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"SEND  ME  A  STRONG  RECOMMEND." 
The  following  interesting  correspondence  will  explain 
iteelf.    It  will  apply  to  this  latitude  as  well  as  Ohio,  from 
whose  "  Educational  Monthly"  it  is  taken.  Ed. 

,  September  16th,  1861. 

HoH.  Anson  Smyth,  State  School  Commiaaioner  : 

Deab  Sir  :   I  have  concluded  not  to  remain  in 

longer.  On  account  of  the  hi^  taxes  caused  by  the 
war,  our  Board  of  Education  has  concluded  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  and  to  cut  mine  down  to  five  hundred 
dollars.  I  cannot  support  my  family  on  less  than  my  old 
salary— six  hundred.  I  must  find  another  school  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  I  cannot  afibrd  to  be  idle.  Can  you  speak 
a  good  word  for  me  in  some  place  where  they  want  a 
principal  of  a  High  School,  or  any  other  similar  position, 
where  the  salary  would  be  at  least  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars? I  do  not  like  to  trouble  you,  for  I  know  you  have 
your  hands  full ;  but  if  you  know  of  any  vacancy,  please 
inform  me  of  it.  As  I  met  you  at  two  Institutes  in  this 
county,  and  as  you  once  made  a  short  visit  at  my  school, 
you  must  know  something  of  my  qualifications.  I  have 
taught  for  five  years,  and,  though  I  say  it  myself,  I  have 
always  had  good  success.  If  you  do  not  know  of  a  place 
where  you  can  get  me  in,  please  send  me  as  strong  a  rec- 
ommend as  you  think  I  am  worthy  of,  as  it  will  be  of  use 
Co  me  iM  getting  a  school. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  seirant. 


OFFICE  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONER, ) 

~  "      2.     f 


CoLtJiiBUS,  Omo,  September  19, 1862. 
-,Esq 


Dear  Sir:  .Yours  of  the  16ih  instant  is  before  me. 


J80  Correspondence, 

During  the  six  years  in  which  I  have  held  the  ofiSce  of 
Commissioner,  many  hundreds  of  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived, requesting  my  assistance  in  securing  positions  in 
the  schools  of  our  State.  In  a  good  number  of  instances 
it  has  been  in  my  power  to  render  the  help  requested. 
But  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  my  un- 
pleasant duty  to  reply  to  applicants,  that  I  knew  of  no 
vacancies  such  as  they  would  be  pleased  to  fill.  When- 
ever a  desirable  situation  in  our  schools  becomes  vacant, 
it  is  at  once  applied  for  by  teachers  in  the  vicinity ;  and 
some  one  secures  the  place.  A  thousand  teachers  have 
sought  schools  through  me,  while  not  more  than  fifty 
gchools  have  requested  me  to  furnish  them  teachers. 

But  to  be  entirely  honest  and  frank  with  you,  sir,  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  I  could  not  aid  in  securing  you  a  po- 
sition, were  it  in  my  power ;  nor  can  I  send  you  the  "  rec- 
ommend" (recommendation)  which  you  solicit.  This 
may  surprise  you  ;  and  though  it  is  not  a  pleasant  task 
for  me  to  perform,  I  will  briefly  state  my  reasons. 

You  mention  that  I  "  once  made  a  short  visit  at  my 
(your)  school."  I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  that 
visit ;  and  though  it  did  not  exceed  an  hour,  it  made  im- 
pressions which  forbid  that  I  should  recommend  you,  as 
you  desire.     I  was  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

You  are  not  a  good  Teacher.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you 
are  as  good  as  one-half  of  the  teachers  of  Ohio,  or  of  any 
other  State.  Indeed,  I  judge  that  you  are  the  superior  of 
many  of  our  teachers.  Still,  I  could  not  recommend  you 
as  qualified  for  so  responsible  a  position  as  you  seek.  I 
trust  that  in  our  High  and  intermediate  Schools  there  are 
not  very  many  teachers  whose  qualifications  are  not  su- 
perior to  yours. 

When  I  entered  your  school,  you  were  hearing  a  recita- 
tion in  the  history  of  England  ;  Pinnock's  Goldsmith  be- 
ing the  text-book.  You  made  constant  use  of  the  book, 
seeming  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  it  for  ability  to  ask 
questions.  You  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  business 
you  had  in  hand,  and  were  ignorant  of  what  your  pupils 
were  expected  to  know.  A  subsequent  recitation  in 
Geography  was  conducted  in  much  the  same  way.  You 
*  asked  questions  from  the  book,  reading  those  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page*  In  neither  recitation  did  you  make 
use  of  the  excellent  maps  with  \yhich  your  roojan  was  fur 
nished^ 
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Now,  my  dear  sir,  you  vmj  reply  that  yon  have  known* 
other  teachers  do  the  same  thing.  So  have  I,  thoasands 
of  them.  But  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  practice  as 
a  sure  exponent  of  the  ignorance  or  laziness  of  those 
teachers.  I  do  most  sincerely  jadge  that  conducting  rec- 
itations in  this  manner,  in  Geography,  History,  and  some 
(not  all)  other  branches  of  study,  is  proof  of  unfitness  for 
teaching.  I  have  not  time  to  state  fiiUy  my  reasons  for 
this  opinion,  but  they  are  so  patent  that  a  very  little  re- 
flection will  reveal  to  you  their  nature  and  propriety.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  general  attempting  to  direct  the 
movements  of  his  army,  in  time  of  battle,  by  a  constant 
refefence  to  the  volume  of  Tactics  which  should  stand 
braced  aslant  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  ? 

I  was  not  at  aU  pleaaed  with  your  govemmerdf  or  disci- 
pline. Your  school  was  obstreperous,  as  the  result  of 
your  own  rough  and  vociferous  manner.  I  never  knew  a 
noisy  teacher  who  had  a  quiet  and  orderly  school.  You 
were  all  the  while  enunciating  "  general  orders,"  which 
your  boys,  the  legitimate  little  ''  sons  of  thunder,"  treated 
with  uproarious  indifference.  Long  experience  had  taught 
them  that  sin  and  suffering  do  not,  in  your  school,  sustain 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  true  that  you  did 
whip  two  boys  while  I  was  there,  but  you  threatened  the 
same  punishment  in  twenty  other  casesy  in  which  the  in- 
fliction did  not  follow.  A  teacher  who  is  profuse  in  com- 
mands and  threatenings,  will  always  and  utterly  fail  of  se- 
curing the  respect  and  obedience  of  his  pupils. 

Think  not  that  I  disapproved  of  your  whipping  but  two 
<^f  the  twenty  whom  you  threatened  with  that  penalty. 
Far  from  it.  The  whippings  I  thought  two  too  many.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  rod  should  never  be  used 
in  school ;  but  I  will  say  that  the  teacher  who  finds  it  neo- 
essary  to  use  it  dail}",  or  even  weekly,  demonstrates  his 
unfitness  for  school  government.  I  would  not  say  that  no 
boy  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  flogged  iB<  school. 
There  may  be  rare  and  extreme  cases  in  which  the  rod 
may  work  the  cure  which  other  means  have  failed  to  ac- 
complish. But  I  have  observed  that  the  worst-governed 
schools  are  those  in  which  the  most  whipping  is  done. 
Its  frequent  repetition  tends  to  brutalize  and  deprave, 
rather  than  subdue  and  reform. 

The  wise,  thoughtful  and.  self-governed  teacjier  will. de- 
vise and  adopt  measures  for  securing  obedience  which  axe 
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aithoasand  times  more  effectBal  than  all  the  rods  and 
rawhides,  clubs  and  cudgel?,  ever  wielded  since  Cain 
killed  Abel.  One  teacher  governs  by  brute  fiirce;  and 
his  school  is  a  model  of  disorder.  Another  rules  bj  the 
force  of  his  own  superior  wisdom,  tact,  self-control,  and 
moral  power ;  and  bis  pupils  every  day  learn  to  gorem 
themselves. 

But  should  the  dire  necessity  of  whipping  arise,  it  is 
better  that  the  execution  should  be  had  without 
much  previous  threatening.  The  pupil  should  be  fully 
inlbrmed  that  intentional  and  persistent  disobedience  will 
receive  its  due  punishment ;  but  its  kind  and  manner  he 
should  be  left  to  learn  from  experience.  If  its  form  is  not 
what  he  did  not  anticipate,  it  will  be  all  the  more  effec- 
tive. And  besides,  the  teacher  can  thus  act  in  individual 
cases  according  to  the  individualities  of  each.  ''  I  must 
do  so  because  I  said  I  would/'  is  expressive  of  weakness, 
or  wickedness,  or  both. 

But  what  I  most  of  all  disliked  in  your  school  was  the 
store  of  whips  with  which  you  had  supplied  it,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  having  use  for  them.  This  practice  is  abom- 
.  mable  I  It  is  equivalent  to  a  declared  expectation  that 
the  pupils  will  deserve  terrible  punishment;  that  the 
teacher  has  no  confidence  in  them.  It  is  also  an  acknowl- 
edgment on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  that  he  has  no  ability 
for  governing  his  school,  except  in  the  way  of  brute  force. 

The  sheriff  who,  upon  his  election,  should  erect  a  gal- 
lows at  the  county  seat,  in  the  expectation  that  the  peo- 
ple would  deserve  hanging,  would  be  esteemed,  by  an  in- 
sulted and  indignant  public,  fit  only  for  the  death  which 
he  had  provided  for  his  neighbors. 

I  noticed  other  things  in  your  school  which  I  did  not 
approve,  but  which  I  have  no  time  at  present  to  specify. 
I  am,  however,  constrained  to  say,  that  should  your  boys 
become  close  imitators  of  all  the  habfts  and  practices  of 
their  teacher,  their  society  will  not  be  much  spught  for  by 
people  who  are  at  all  particular  in  regard  to  tidiness  or 
good  manners.  To  mention  but  one  thing  in  this  direc- 
tion :  the  floor  in  front  of  your  seat  was  bespattered  with 
saliva  which  bore  sickening  testimony  to  your  use  of  a 
certain  disgusting  narcotic. 

Now,  sir,  you  may  think  me  severe  and  unkind.    But 
I  am  sure  that  I  am-not.    I  would  most  willingly  do  you 
any  &vor  which  would  not  vbe  doing  the  public  an  injury. 
Tours  truly,  ANSON  SMYTH, 
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THE  BEGULAE  COURSE  OP  STUDIES 
In  our  public  schools  must  not  be  extended.  We  must 
require  more  thorough  instruction  in  the  elementary 
braaches.  Teachers  must  be  more  thoroughly  drilled 
:and  be  made  to  feel  the  importance  of  spending  more 
time  and  strength  in  drilling  their  pupils,  in  Reading, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic;  in  Geography,  History  and 
^practical  Grammar.  No  higher  branches  should  be  al* 
lowed  in  the  coDamon  school  that  will  divert  the  attention 
or  consume  the  time  which  should  be  bestowed  upon 
•these. 

But  those  of  orar  pupils  who  can  never  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Academy    or  Seminary,  must  remain  very 
•deficient  on  maay  subjects  connected   with  a  practical 
•education,  if  these  higher  branches  are  excluded.    The 
•Chemistry,  Philosophy  and   Physiology  of  common  Hfe, 
should  coHstitate  a  part  of  every  one's  education.  Should 
ruot  all  understand   the  properties  of  the  air  we  breathe 
land  the  water  we  drink,  with  their  relations  to  health  and 
life  ?    Should  not  all  be  acquunted  with  the  nature  of  the 
:«oil  we  cultivate  and  the  plants  we  rear,  since  from  these 
-we  derive  oar  sastenance  ?    Should   we  not  know  the 
qualities  of  the  bread  we  eat,  the  sweets  we  extract,  the 
liquors  we   ferment,   the  narcotics   we   indulge  in, — -us 
health  or  sickness,  life  or  death,  depend  upon  our  knowl- 
edge or  ignorance  of  these  facts  and  the  principles  npon 
which  they  rest  ?    Is  it  not  important  also  that  all  under- 
stand the  functions  of  the  lungs  and  heart;  why  we 
breathe   and   why  we  digest,  and  why  life's  red  curreixit 
flows  it8  endless  round  of  circulation  ?    Should  not  every 
one  be  familiar  with  the  laws  of  his  own  being  and  the 
laws  of  heaJth  ?    And   how  many  of  the   common  fitcts 
npon  which  depend  our  convenience  and  success  in  life, 
are  the  result  of  philosophical  principles.     And  ntay  our 
pupiJB  leav/i  |;h^  s^hoMl  Aod  enter  upon  the  trade  or  pro- 
fe$i9M9,  entirely  ignorant  of  these  principles  7 
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But  GbeoiiBtrjy  Philosophy  and  Physiology,  cannot  be 
generally  introduced  in  our  Common  Schools,  with  an  ad- 
ditional text-book  and  course  of  daily  recitation.  There 
is  no  time  nor  place  for  them,  without  interfering  with 
the  still  more  important  branches.  What  then  can  b« 
done  to  overcome  the  diflSculty  ? 

I  answer,  much  may  be  done  by  the  introduction  of  a 
course  of  familiar  lectures,  or  oral  lessons,  during  each 
term  of  the  school.  Such  a  series  of  lectures  occupying 
no  more  than  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  would  impart  a  vaat 
amount  of  useful  information  on  these  subjects  and  result 
in  many  other  positive  advantages  to  the  school. 

Every  experienced  teacher  has  felt  the  need  of  some 
general  exercise  in  school,  to  afford  the  pupils  relaxation 
from  study,  and  give  variety.  The  iamiliar  lecture  ib 
admirably  adapted  to  this  end.  It  may  be  introduced  at 
the  opening  of  the  school,  and  be  made  so  interesting  as 
to  cure  the  evil  of  tardiness.  It  may  come  at  any  timo 
when  the  school,  wearied  by  hard  study  or  vexed  by  the 
tiresome  monotony  of  every  day  life,  has  become  disor- 
derly and  troublesome.  Such  an  exercise  at  sueh  a 
time,  would  not  only  detract  nothing  from  the  successful 
prosecution  of  other  branches,  but  would  infuse  new  life 
and  vigor  into  the  classes  and  impart  new  ability  to  learn 
other  lessons. 

The  pupils  should  be  required  to  take  notes  and  re- 
member all  the  facts  brought  out  in  such  a  lecture  or  oral 
lesson.  This  serves  to  fix  the  attentioi]  and  aids  in  form- 
ing the  important  habit  of  following  a  public  speaker  in 
his  discourse. 

This  course  of  lessons  may  embrace  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects  and  constitute  a  new  department  in  the  school, 
and  yet,  in  no  way,  interfere  with  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  other  departments.  Yea,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  adds  new  interest,  infuses  new  life  into  the  schoof^ 
and  thus  aids  in  securing  order  and  progress.    It  opens  a 


i(f ries  by  adding  the  a  d«  to  the  firs.t  term  for  the  feeend^ 
io  the  second  for  the  third^  and  eo  on. 
Proin  Qolnmn  number  three  we  learn : — 

1.  That  we  can  find  any  term,  having  given  the  number 
^  it,  the  first  term,  and  the  c.  d. ;  for  any  term  contatn* 
tlte  first  term  and  the  c.  d.  taken  a  number  of  times  one? 
Jess  than  the  nwoiber  of  the  term. 

2.  That  having  a  term,  the  number  of  it,  and  the  c.  dl. 
:giveD,  we  may  find  the  first  term  ;  for  any  term  contains 
the  first  term  and  the  c.  d.  taken  a  number  of  times  one 
less  than  the  number  of  the  term  ;  then  take  away  the  c. 
d.  as  many  times  less  one  as  there  are  terms,  and  we  have 
the  first  term.  ^ 

3.  That  having  the  first  term,  last  term,  and  number  of 
terms  (number  of  the  last  term)  given,  we  may  find  the 
c.  d.;  for  from  the  last  term,  take  the  first  term  and  we 
have  left  the  sum  of  the  c.  d's.;  but  these  are  ore  less  than 
the  number  of  the  term  ;  then  divide  this  sum  by  the 
number  of  terms  less  one  and  we  have  the  c.  d. 

4.  That  having  the  first  term,  last  term,  and  c.  d.  given, 
we  may  find  the  number  of  terms  ;  for  from  the  last  term 
take  the  first  term  and  we  have  the  sum  of  the  cd.'s; 
divide  this  sum  l;^y  the  c.  d.,  and  we  have  the  number  of 
terms  less  one. 

5.  That  having  the  first  term,  last  term,  and  number  of 
terms  given,  we  may  find  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  for 
comparing  this  column  with  column  number  4,  and  with  the 
diagram  we«ee  that  the  series  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  rows  of  «nits  varying  in  regular  order,  ii^  which  we 
have  to  take  one  half  the  sum  of  the  units  in  the  extreme 
rows  to  findirtie  average  number  of  units  in  a  row,  which 
we  multiply  fey  the  number  of  rows  to  find  the  whole 
number  of  units ;  or  that  the  bories  corresponds  with  a 
board  whose  edges  are  straight  but  whose  ends  differ  in 
width,  to  find  the  surface  of  which  we  multiply  half  the 
wiilth^o/Ah^  (hvi^  ends  by  the  number  of  equal  units  it  isia 
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length ;  then  add  the  extreme  terms  and  mnltiplj  hilf  th» 
Bum  by  the  number  of  terms. 

We  have  here  considered  five  things  besides  the  faini 
tion  of  the   series ;  other  questions  in  reference  to   mi      I 
arithmetical  series  maj  be  referred  to  one  of  theas  Arm 
heads  and  need  no  discussion.    We  have  considered  < 
the  ascending  series,  for  whoever  has  mastered  this, 
handle  the  other  at  will.  E.  0. 


THE  GREATEST  COMMON  DIVISOR. 

No  subject  in  elementary  mathematics  is  beset  with  more  an- 
noying difficulty  than  the  method  of  finding  the  greatest  common 
divisor  of  two  or  more  mUnbers.  It  sometimes  bothers  ?ood 
scholars  a  long  time  after  they  have  put  awaj  such  studies.  The 
point  of  the  difficulty  is  to  apprehend  clearly  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  reasoning  which  proves  that  the  common  divisor  obtained^ 
must  be  also  the  greatest  common  divisor.  In  discussing  briefly  the 
best  method  of  explaining  the  subject,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
pupils  understand  that  a  number  is  the  greatest  divisor,  (or  measure) 
of  itself ;  that  if  one  number  divides  another  exactly,  the  first  wiU 
divide  any  multiple  of  the  second  ;  that  a  divisior  of  two  numbers 
is  a  divisor  of  their  s'.im  or  their  difference.  It  remains  to  show 
that  tRe  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  numbers  will  divide  the 
remainder,  if  one  is  not  an  exact  divisor  of  the  other.  This  can 
be  best  stated  in  algebraic  form. 

Let  M  &  N  be  two  quantities  whose  common  divisor  is 
sought,  Q  their  quotient  and  R  the  remainder  which  may  be  «c^ 
ro,  or  any  quantity  less  than  N,  the  divisor. 

Then  we  have  the  equation  M  =N  Q+R.  If  R=0,  N  will 
be  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  M.  &  N. 

IfR>0  thenR=M— NQ.  Whatever  divides  N,  divides  N 
Q.  Therefore  a  common  divisor  of  M  &  N  is  a  common  divisor  of 
M  &;  N  Q  ;  also  it  will  be  a  common  divisor  of  M — N  Q  or  R. 
Therefore  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  M  &  N  is  the  greatest 
common  divisor  of  N  &  R.  and  vice  versa.  The  same  reasoning 
will  hold  if  it  is  necessrry  to  repeat  the  process  and  we  have  N-r 
R=Q-f-R. 

In  applying  this  method  in  arithmetic,  there  is  some  obscurity, 
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but  it  can  be  managed  thus  .* 

Required  the  greatest  common  measare  of  9  &  80.  SO  consists 
of  3  nines,  and  3,  remainder.  If  30  contains  9  exactly,  9  is  the 
the  answer,  bat  if  not,  then  the  divisor  of  three  9*8  and  3  will  be 
the  same  as  the  divisor  of  one  9  and  3,  i.  e.  3. 

But  bj  far  the  neatest  and  most  elegant  method  for  solving 
•ach  problems  is  by  means  of  faetors.  It  must  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plained at  the  outset  that  no  number  will  measure  two  others  un- 
less it  is  a  factor  in  both  or  contains  factors  common  to  both.  Then 
the  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  the  pro- 
duct  of  aU  the  prime  faetorg  common  io  both  or  aU.  Thus  takd 
the  same  example  again. 
9=3x3. 

30=»X5X2. 

The  factor  common  to  both  is  3,  theiefore  3  is  the  number 
sought. 

Again — Required  the  greatest  common  measure  of  84,  9G,  144. 

84=2x2x3x7. 

96=2x2x3x2x2x2. 

144=2x2x3x3x2x2. 

The  factors  common  to  all  the  numbers  are  2,  2,  8.  Therefore, 
2X2x3=l2=the  greatest  common  divisor. 

Besides  the  superior  elegance  of  this  method  it  \s  very  valuable  in 
its  effects.  Pupils  thus  enrly  become  familiar  with  fectonng.  In 
higher  arithmetic  and  algebra  this  is  a  great  help  to  them.  Per- 
haps  we  ought  to  have  moie  concern  for  the  future  in  choosing  meth- 
ods of  explanation  in  the  elementary  processes.  "  Every  little 
helps '  is  true  in  the  formation  of  correct  habits  in  figures.  If 
boys  learn  to  factor  easily  in  finding  the  greatest  common  divisor 
and  least  common  multiple,  they  will  find  the  road  through  the 
formula  in  algebra  somewhat  easier  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

T. 


Obthoorapht. — Those  teachprs  who  introduce  written  exer- 
cises in  orthography  may  like  the  following  sentence  for   practice : 

*'  The  best  right  of  man  is  the  right  to  write  what  is  right  about 
the  marriage  rite  : " — a  sentence  more  remarkable  for  tlic  recur- 
rence of  similar  sounds  than  for  any  sensible  idea. 
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PRECISION. 
The  ''  CouNTBT  Pabson"  in  his  '^  Recreations/'  has  s 
chapter  on  the  "  Art  of  putting  things,"  in  which  manj 
things  are  truly  and  happily  said,  but  after  all,  in  the 
long  run,  he  puts  things  in  the  best  way,  and  shows  him- 
lelf  the  master  of  the  art,  who  puts  them  with  the  great- 
est precision — puts  them  jusi  as  they  are. 

Few  things  more  clearly  indicate  a  cultivated  mind, 
than  the  power  of  precision  in  thought  and  statement ; 
and  few  things  have  more  to  do  with  the  matter  of  culti- 
vation than  the  habit  of  precision.  In  every  department 
of  life,  precision  is  essential  to  eminent  success.  If  a 
man  is  to  address  us,  whatever  else  he  may  lack,  we  wish 
him  to  speak  clearly,  to  make  his  statements  and  draw 
bis  conclusions  with  exactness.  To  such  a  speaker  we 
seldom  tire  of  listening. 

The  mind  delights  in  clear  thoughts  and  exact  state- 
ments, and  it  soon  grows  weary  of  any  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  pleasant  to  speak  when  the  thing  to  be 
said  is  distinctly  in  mind  and  we  feel  ourselves  masters  of 
the  Art  of  its  clear,  and  precise  statertient.  Precise 
statement  is  the  basis  of  all  valuable  discourse — of  all 
genuine  oratory.  Lacking  this,  however  beautiful  the 
language,  however  fine  the  imagery,  and  however  much 
it  may  excite  the  wonder  of  a  gaping  crowd,  it  can  never 
satisfy  the  mind,  or  ctccomplish  any  high  and  worthy 
result.  So  whatever  we  have  to  do,  be  it  on  the  field,  or 
in  the  Cabinet,  be  it  in  the  professions  or  the  arts — in 
commerce  or  finance — in  mechanics  or  husbandryj'be  it 
the  work  of  the  head  or  the  hand,  precision  is  the  precur- 
sor of  success. 

The  world  is  full  of  controversies,  confusions  and  fail- 
ures, and  a  very  large  share  of  them  come  directly  from 
a  want  of  precision  in  what  is  said  and  what  is  done. 
There  is  hardly  a  habit,  not  purely  moral  or  religious, that 
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merits  more  careful  cultivation  than  this  of  precision.  In 
the  whole  matter  of  education,  and  at  every  step  of  it,  it 
ihould  be  insisted  upon  and  secured.  Is  a  rule  to  be  re' 
peated,  let  it  be  repeated  in  the  precise  words  of  the 
author.  Is  a  problem  to  be  solved,  let  precision  mark 
every  step.  Is  an  abstract  to  be  given,  let  it  be  given 
in  words  that  convey  the  precise  meaning  of  the  author. 
Is  a  sentence  to  be  translated,  let  the  rendering  be  with 
constant  and  precise  reference  to  the  laws  and  idioms  of 
the  language— such  precise  reference  that  a  scholar 
would  instantly  detect  the  original  from  which  it  came. 

Allow  looseness,  vagueness  no  where.  Insist  upon 
precision  from  first  to  last,  and  the  habit  thus  formed  will 
be  better  than  gold.  In  order  to  this,  the  teacher  Lim- 
self  must  be  a  model  of  precision  in  word  and  act,  in 
time  and  manner. 

Your  correspondent^  M.  H.  B.,  has  an  article  on 
Fromptneas,  to  every  word  of  which  I  subscribe.  But 
promptness,  without  precision,  is  a  swift  way  to  error  and 
min.  Promptness  and  precision  combined,  form  a  obar- 
acter,  which,  along  with  sound  sense  and  a  right  heart,  is 
at  a  premium,  the  world  over — a  character,  to  which, 
failures  are  unknown.  Let  pramptnesa  and  precision  be 
required  of  every  scholar — ^promptness  so  far  as  passible, 
precision  always.  C.  C.  P. 


"  AuTuuK  would  fiun  be  sonny,"  says  a  modem  poet,  and  he 
adds  that  we 

^  some  months  hence 
Will  8ay« '  this  autumn  was  a  pleasant  time,' 
For  some  fsw  sunny  days ;  and  overlook 
Its  bleak  wind,  hankering  after  pining  leaves." 


Artemos  Ward,  in  speaking  of  the  newspaper  of  his  village, 
•ajs  that  ^  the  adverUsements  are  well  written,  and  the  deaths  and 
marriages  are  condacted  with  signal  abiUty.** 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  ACADEMIES. 

NUKBER  FOUB. 

Sam. — ^Will  you  play  upon  this  pipe? 

QuU. — My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Sam. — I  do  beseech  you. 

Ouil. — I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Sam. — 'Tis  as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these  ventages 
with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your 
mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music.  Look 
you,  these  are  the  stops. 

0ml. — But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utteranoe 
»f  harmony ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Sam, — :Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you 
make  of  me  ?  You  would  play  upon  me ;  you  would 
•eem  to  know  my  stops  ;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  my  mystery ;  you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest 
note  to  the  top  of  my  compass :  and  there  is  much  music, 
•xcellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ ;  yet  cannot  you  make 
it  speak.  'Sblood,  do  you  think,  I  am  easier  to  be  played 
•n  than  a  pipe  ? 

Somdet,  Prince  ofDemark,  Act  3,  Scene  ?. 

Such  is  the  complication  of  human  affairs,  that  to  ena- 
ble one  thing  to  be  done  it  is  requisite  to  know  many 
things.  MiU.  Logic,  Intr.,  2. 

I  do  not  intend  to  prove  that  it  is  requisite  to  excel- 
lence in  teaching,  that  the  teacher  know  what  he  is  about 
The  arguments  to  show  this  have  been  repeated  too  often 
to  need  rehearsal  now.  But  it  is  proper  to  note,  why  the 
Academy,  through  faulty  management,  is  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  bad  teaching  in  our  common  schools. 

In  the  present  condition  of  things,  the  teachers  o!  the 
common  schools  in  the  rural  districts  throughout  the 
«ountry  will  know  their  business  only  as  an  art. 

To  understand  the  science  of  teaching  requires  more 
knowledge  and  a  knowledge  of  higher  things  than  one  of 
a  hundred  of  them  can  obtain.     The  practice  of  an  art  ii 
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learced  chiefly  by  imitation.  Something  may  be  learned 
by  observation  during  practice ;  the  suggestions  found 
in  books  are  valuable  when  they  lead  to  more  careful  ob- 
servation ;  otherwise  they  are  worthless.  Who  do  our 
common  school  teachers  imitate  ?  Their  former  teachers  ; 
usually  the  ablest,  and  these  are  the  teachers  they  found 
in  the  Academy. 

The  Academy  then  is  responsible  more  than  any  other 
agency  for  the   character  and   success  of  our  Common . 
Schools. 

Did  you  think  of  that  my  fossilized  old  trustee,  did  you 
think  of  that,  when  you  gave  the  place  ho  now  disgraces 
to  that  young  man,  who,  after  spending  four  years  at  col- 
lege, has  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  soft  hands  and  a 
goatee,  a  debt  and  a  diploma,  or  if  he  has  some  other  ac- 
quisition, most  certainly  told  you  that  he  proposed  to 
teach  only  to  obtain  the  means  of  studying  a  profession  ? 

Herein  lies  the  fault,  that  while  many  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  our  land  feel  the  strongest  educational  influen- 
ces they  are  subject  to  in  an  Academy,  and  while  nearly 
all  our  Common  Schools  are  directly  affected  by  the  style 
of  instruction  there  given,  so  little  care  is  taken  to  secure 
•uitable  superintendence  over  and  instruction  in  them. 

I  will  not-complain  that  weak  and  un&ithful  men  are 
sometimes  found  in  thom,  for  such  are  found  in  all  the 
walks  of  life  ;  but  I  do  complain  that  these  places  of  im- 
portant trust  are  constantly  committed  not  merely  to  men 
who  have  no  special  qualifications  for  their  work,  but  to 
men  who  openly  declare  that  it  is  not  their  purpose  to  at- 
tain to  any  such  qualification,  for  what  else  is  it  for  a  man 
to  say  he  intends  to  teach  only  for  a  year  or  two,  till  he 
can  obtain  the  means  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  a  profes- 
sion, than  to  say  that  he  does  not  propose  to  become  a 
master  in  the  work  he  now  engages  in  ? 

Skill  in  teaching  may  sometimes  come  by  nature,  but  a 
full  understanding  of  the  business  does  never  so  come. 
To  know  the  laws  of  mind  and  of  mental  developemeni, 
to  know  sciences  and  languages  intimately  enough  to  be 
enthusiastic  in  presenting  them,  to  know  in  what  aspect 
these  are  most  readily  and  widely  applicable  to  practical 
affairs,  and  in  what  aspects  they  are  most  conducive  to 
lijenuine  mental  growth  ;  these  things  do  not  come  by  na- 
ture, but  are  attained  unto  only  by  hard,  and  long  contin- 
ued toil. 
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Now  the  roan,  who  after  considering  what  statfosr  he  10 
best  fitted  for,  and  in  what  he  can  do  most  good,  has  cho^ 
sen  teaching  for  a  profession ;  the  man  whose  hopes  for  a 
•comfortable   support  daring  active  life  and  a  sufficient 
store  for  his  old  age ;  the  man  whose  hopes  for  a  valua- 
ble reputation  with  the   people,  and  honorable  mentioii 
among  his  professional  brethren,  all  depend  upon  the  ex- 
cellence he  attains  to  in  the  business  of  teaching,  is  the 
man,  who  will  apply   himself  to  this  labor,  and   become 
master  of  such  science  of  instruction  as  there  is,  and  a 
proficient  in  the   exercise  of  the  vocation  of  teacher^ 
While  the  man,  the  immediate  object  of  whose  labor  ia 
money,  and  the  remote  object  a  profession,  has  no  more 
fitness  to  start  with  than  the  other,  and  lacks  the  motives 
which  spur  most  men  to  earnest  efibrt.     But  the  desire 
to  obtain  means  to  prepare  for  entry  into  some  other  em- 
ployment is  an   incentive  to   excellence.    True ;  but  it 
prompts  not  to  the  best  excellence.    Immediate   success 
and   permanent  success  are  usually  gained  on   dififerent 
grounds.    The  one  is  pretentious,  hollow,  the  other  mod- 
est, solid  and  sound  to  the  core.  He  who  only  teaches  to 
gain  enough  to  help  him  to  something  else,  cannot  wait  the 
slow  coming  of  the  truest  success. 

But  if  the  teachers  of  our  Common  Schooh  can  be  but 
artists,  why  not  let  the  teachers  of  our  Academies  be  but 
artists  also  ?  The  professors  of  our  Colleges  will  under- 
stand the  science  of  teaching  if  there  be  any  such.  Sci- 
ence begets  art;  art  does  not  propagate.  To  acquire  a 
genuine  life,  the  teacher  of  the  common  school  needs 
come  in  contact  with  a  life  that  is  self  fed.  The  moon 
shines  on  us  gloriously ;  but  it  is  the  sun  that  clothes  the 
earth  in  beauty,  and  makes  it  glad  with  the  voices  of 
beasts  and  birds,  of  winds  and  waters.  The  teachers  of 
our  Academies  should  be  all  luminaries,  men  able  in  their 
profession,  model  teachers.  How  far  this  can  be  the  case 
while  mere  youths  only  are  employed,  and  that  for  but  a 
short  time  in  a  place  and  at  a  starving  compensation, 
consider,  ye,  whose  business  it  is.  Ward. 


"Boy,  why  don't  you  go  to  school  ?  " 

"  'Cause,  sir,  daddy  is  afeared  that  if  I  hims  anything  now,  I 
shan't  have  anything  to  lam  when  I  come  to  go  to  the  'cademj." 
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PUNISHMENT  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  foUowiDg  incident  which  occurred  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  writer,  is  worth  numerous  discussions  of  the 
**  vexed  question."  We  cut  it  from  a  Western  paper* 
"  A  lad  of  some  15  years  in  school,  was  once  requested  by 
his  teacher  to  do  something  which  did  not  accord  with  bis 
personal  feelings  at  the  time,  and  rising  promptly  to  his 
feet  with  an  unblushing  face,  and  a  daring  which  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  made  him  a  hero,  replied 
with  aloud  oath  that  he  would  not  do  it.  Where  was  ev- 
er a  graver  and  more  inexcusable  offence  given  in  the 
school  room  ?  Yet  the  teacher  made  no  reply  to  him,  but 
controlling  himself  by  a  strong  eflfort,  while  the  lad  was 
yet  on  his  feet  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  and  the  school 
waiting  quietly  to  be  dismissed,  he  said  quietly :  "  Schol- 
ars, we  all  respect  C ;  he's  a  noble-hearted  boy,  but 

just  now,  his  passion  is  a  traitor  to  his  reason.  He  has 
said  that  which  he  will  repent  of  in  a  short  time,  and  as  a 
special  favor  to  me,  I  want  each  of  you  to  promise  that 
you  will  not  mention  his  offetise  to  any  living  person,  and 
that  you  will  forgive  him  his  oflfcnse  to  you,  as  I  forgive 
him  his  offense  to  me.  He  has  injured  himself  most  deep- 
ly; and  his  suflering  will  be  keen  enough  if  known  only  to 
himself.     How  many  promise  ?" 

Every  hand  went  up,  and  with  the  motion  he  resumed 
his  seat,  laid  his  head  upon  his  arms,  crying  and  sobbing 
like  a  child.  His  father  was  sent  for,  and  with  tears  al- 
most of  despair,  he  acknowledged  his  inability  to  control 
his  son.  Said  he :  'I  have  done  everything.  I  have 
whipped  him  beyond  all  conscience  ;  I  have  knocked  him 
down,  kicked  him,  sworn  at  him,  and  shut  him  up  alone 
for  days,  but  when  it  is  all  over,  he  stands  before  me  un. 
conquered  as  though  he  were  my  master.'  Here  was  a 
key  to  the  boy's  character.     He  carried  the  scars  of  a  vet- 
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eran,  and  to  expect  him  to  quail  before  opposition,  would 
be  like  expecting  an  iceberg  to  be  shattered  by  an  au- 
tumn frost.  Bat  his  own  daring,  when  turned  fully  back 
upon  him,  conquered  him,  and  he  became  one  of  the  kind- 
est and  gentlest  boys  that  ever  entered  the  school  room. 
I  know  such  cases  are  not  frequent,  and  that  this  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  other  teach- 
ers, but  I  also  know  that  when  an  offense  like  this  can  be 
met  and  disposed  of  without  compromising  the  dignity  of 
the  teachers,  or  the  school,  or  putting  the  offender  to  thw 
public  indignity  of  the  lash,  smaller  offenses  can  be  more 
easily  disposed  of,  and  the  offenders  reclaimed  without 
tTiofence." 


PRACTICAL  TEACHING. 

NUMBER  FOUR. 

Probably  there  is  no  single  branch  of  study  in  our  common 
schools,  in  the  teaching  of  which  more  errors  are  noticeable,  than 
in  that  of  Geography.  I  am  glad  that  the  subject  is  receiving 
more  attention  at  our  educational  meetings,  and  that  some  improTe- 
ment  is  already  manifest  in  our  schools.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
however,  that  can  conscientiously  censure  our  teachers  as  a  class. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  thej  teach  this  branch  as  well  as  tbej 
know  how,  and  inculcate,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  just  the  knowl- 
edge, and  in  just  the  same  manner,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  which 
thej  received  it  from  their  teachers.  The  progress  of  our  age  justly 
demands  a  great  improvement  upon  this  method.  We  all  under* 
stand  how  Geography  has  been  taught,  with  but  little  change,  for 
tlie  last  half  century.  It  begins  with  a  very  general  description  of 
the  Earth,  noting  some  of  its  more  important  characteristics  ;  then 
follows  an  outline  of  the  greater  divisions  of  its  surface,  and  lastly, 
a  very  cursory  glance  at  the  main  features  of  the  United  States. 
This  embraces  the  whole,  and  most  of  our  teachers  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  teach  the  text  book  verbatim  et  literatim. 

Now  I  consider  very  much  of  the  time  devoted  to  this,  as  use- 
lessly spent ;  and  one  reason  is  the  want  of  a  proper  text  book. 
As  yet,  I  have  never  seen  a  right  book  ;  I  would  not  denounce 
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our  preset  work  tn  toto.  I  like  manj  of  its  general  features,  es- 
pecially the  *'Fir8t  Step"  and  ^  Primary/'  but  the  dry  and  uninterest- 
ing detail  of  the  other  books  tends  to  discourage  and  disgust,  rather 
than  interest  and  instruct,  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  should 
never  be  forced  upon  the  attention  of  scholars  in  our  common 
schools.  I  am  quite  certain  if  our  scholars  were  properly  taught, 
even  when  they  lef^  the  lower  schools,  they  would  have  no  occa- 
sion to  learn  the  location  of  every  insignificant  town  in  the  Union, 
or  every  hamlet  in  Asia  or  Africa.  We  commence  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  science.  At  the  first  step,  we  attempt  to  expand  the 
mind  of  the  child,  so  that  he  can  grasp  the  world  in  his  imagina- 
tion ;  then  gradually  diminish  our  scope  and  perhaps  in  time, 
reach  the  child's  own  state,  county  or  town.  Now  this  is 
contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense. 

It  would  seem  more  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
mind  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  educate,  to  adopt  some- 
thing like  the  following  course.  To  first  teach  the  child  in  the 
school  room,  to  bound  objects,  to  learn  perfectly  the  cardinal  di- 
rections, make  him  familiar  with  the  scenes,  the  hill,  the  valley, 
the  brook,  or  even  the  mountain  and  river  of  his  own  neighborhood, 
and  teach  him  what  they  are,  so  that  he  may  distinguish  them  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  town  or  State.  Then  gradually  expand 
his  researches  into  adjoining  districts  until  he  has  become  fomiliar 
not  only  with  the  natural  features  of  the  land,  but  with  the  soil 
and  products,  and  natural  curiosities  of  any  part  of  the  town. 
Take  now  the  general  features  of  adjoining  towns  and  by  this 
time,  he  is  qualified  to  study  the  History  and  Greography  of  his  own 
State,  which  should  be  properly  adapted  to  his  wants  as  a  begin- 
ner. Keep  him  here  till  he  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  native  State,  then  expand  his  ideas  and  teach  him  that  his  own 
State  is  not  all  the  world — ^and  carefully  lead  him  to  a  study  of 
other  States  and  other  countries,  until  by  this  natural  process  of 
unfolding,  he  has  grasped  the  whole  world.  This  it  seems  to  me 
is  the  only  true,  natural  and  successful  method  that  we  can  adopt 
To  this  end,  all  that  we  need  at  first,  is  a  simple  child's  book  of 
the  Geography  of  Vermont,  to  be  followed  by  a  more  particular 
Geography  and  History  of  the  State  for  advanced  pupils,  and  then 
a  simple  but  comprehensive  work  adapted  to  our  times,  construd- 
«d  upon  the  expanding^  not  the  c<miracHngi^ris^v^\^  ■  I  have  thus 
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imperfectty  given  mj  views  upon  the  true  metbod  of  teaefcnig 
Oeographj.  The  subject  is  bj  no  means  exhausted,  and  should 
be  constantly  brought  before  the  teachers  of  our  State.  Maj  we 
not  hear  from  others  who  are  interested  and  capable  of  givmg 
more  minutely  than  I  have,  the  merits  of  the  method  to  which  I 
have  so  hastily  alluded — ^for  it  is  only  by  this  way  of  hearing  and 
comparing  different  systems,  that  we  can,  as  a  class  of  teachers, 
expect  to  be  greatly  benefitted.  D.  M.  C. 


EXAMPLE  OP  THE  GRINDSTONE. 

Mn.  Editor  :  I  send  you  another  explanation  of  the 
grindstone  example  that  was  called  for  in  a  former  num- 
ber, and  also  explained.  You  can  act  your  judgment 
about  giving  it  a  place  in  your  columns  ? 

See  example  22d,  page  394,  Greenleafs  Higher  Arith- 
metic. 

All  similar  surfaces  are  to  each  other  aa  the  squares  of 
their  like  dimensions : 

Each  of  the  arcs  bounding  the  respective  shares,  must 
be  considered  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Theo 
the  surface  within  each  circumference  is  a  circle; 
and  circles  are  similar  figures — therefore,  the  circle 
represented  by  the  shaft,  is  to  the  whole  circle,  as  the 
square  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the  shaft  is  to 
the  square  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the  whole  circle,  or  aa 
4 :  400.  Now  as  400  is  the  representative  of  the  whole 
circle  and  4  the  representative  of  the  shaft,  400 — 
4=396  the  reprefcentative  of  all  their  shares  and  396-=-4= 
99  the  representative  of  each  man^s  share.  Then  400 — 
99=301  the  representative  of  what  remains  after  A  has 
ground  oflf  his  share,  &  the  square  root  of  301  is  17.  3494-, 
the  semi-diameter,  after  A  takes  his  share.  Then 
20— 17.3494-=2.651+,  A'spart  of  the  semi-diameter.  Now 
400 — 99-}-99,  the  representatives  of  A  and  B,  equals  2©2 
and  ^202=1 4. 212  +  which  snbstracted  from  17.349  4- 
gives  3.137-f ,  B's  share.  Then  400—99+99+99=103  & 
^103=10.148+,  &  14.212+  — 10.148+ =  4.064  +  ,  C's 
share;  subtract  the  semi-diameter  of  the  shaft  which  is  2 
•from  10.148+,  and  it  leaves  D's  share,  8.148  +. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we   reckon  to  the  centre  of 
abaft  each  time,  to  preserve  the  form  of  a  circle.  N.  L.  B« 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  op  the  Vermont  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, with  tlie  Secretary's  Report,  is  on  our  table.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Board  is  brief,  but  satisfactory.  The  Secretary's  Re- 
port contains  his  "  official  doings,"  with  a  record  of  the  Teachers' 
Institutes  held,  and  remarks  upon  the  same.  Next  comes  **  Re- 
marks of  Town  Superintendents,"  and  accompanying  rema:rks  by 
the  Secretary,  relative  to  parents,  teachers,  pupils,  scitool  houses 
et  cetera.  To  all  this  is  appended  essays  and  remarks  by  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  upon  the  '*  Architecture  of  our  school  houses,** 
^<  Studies  pursued  in  our  schools,  and  ^  Music  in  the  schools."  The 
whole  makes  a  pamphlet  of  144  pages,  much  of  it  in  fine  print. 
Like  the  previous  reports  of  Mr.  Adams,  this  is  full  of  interesting 
and  important  matter.  We  should  be  glad  to  reprint  largely  from 
its  pages,  but  at  present  can  only  allude  to  a  few  statistic^  here 
given  as  to  the  condition  of  our  schools.  During  the  past  year 
there  have  been  sustained  14,500  weeks  of  school  under  male 
teachers  and  51,065  weeks  under  female  teachers — 817  weeks 
more  than  the  previous  year,  notwlthstandiiig  the  dfo* 
tracted  condition  of  the  country,  drawing  ao  largely  upon  the  r«- 
aources  of  our  State. 

The  increase  in  tlie  number  of  female  over  mah  teachers,  is  A 
fact  worthy  of  notice.  The  proportional  increase  of  femflitt 
fichools,  the  past  over  the  previous  year,  is  8,717  weeks.  A  po^- 
tive  gain,  whatever  be  the  cause,  if  Uiese  teachers  have  been  well 
selected.  The  amount  of  money  paid  both  male  and  female  teadl^ 
ers,  the  past  compared  with  the  previous  year,  was  $8,952  le$^ 
This  falling  off  in  the  w^et  of  teachers  is  doubtless  owing  to  th^ 
fact  that  females  receive  less  than  male  teachers.  And  why 
abould  it  be  so,  when  they  are  as  well  qualified  and  perform  an 
equal  amount  of  labor.  There  is  no  justice  in  (his  demand  for 
unpaid  service.  If  the  young  man  from  the  Academy  or  College^ 
can  earn  S20  per  month,  the  young  woman  from  the  SenuBarj 
who  has  equal  qualiMcationa  and  equal  ability,  should  have  the 
same.  Why  not?  Her  education  baa  been  as  expensive  and  aa 
thforough  as  his.  Then  lei  her  efficiency  and  her  rights  be  ac- 
knowledged. We  ant  thankful  that  they  have  been  acknowledged  ae 
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seen  in  the  fact  tbat  ^The  wages  of  male  teachers  has  diminiahed 
more  than  the  wages  of  females,"  during  the  past  year. 

Number  of  pupils  attending  school  between  4  and  18,  as  report- 
ed, is  3,707  more  than  the  previous  year ;  cases  of  tardineas, 
857,452,  [whose  fault?]  ;  number  of  dismissals,  109,144 ;  scholars 
having  no  absences,  6,841 ;  number  of  blackboards,  2,449 — and  no 
more, in  ''three  thousand  schools?"  But  even  this  is  a  decided 
improvement.  We  remember  the  time  when  one  of  our  school 
agents  objected  to  having  a  blackboard  put  up  in  the  school  room, 
because,  he  said,  ^  it  would  take  the  attention  of  the  scholars  from 
their  studies  !"  The  number  of  pupils  whipped,  7,401.  Did  no 
more  of  the  90«000  need  such  punishment? 

On  the  whole,  we  have  much  reason  for  gratitude  and  encour- 
agement, in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  schools  have  net  only  held 
their  own,  but  actually  made  decided  progress,  during  a  year  of 
unprecedented  public  excitement  and  trial.  Let  us  renew  our 
efforts  to  urge  on  the  noble  cause,  in  our  noble  State. 

The  last  Fossil  found. — The  following  item  from  our 
Legislative  report  affords  gratifying  evidence  that  this  Genut 
among  our  lawmakers,  is  soon  to  become  extinct. 

''Mr.  Nelson,  [from  Ot  leans  Co.  we  presume,]  moved  to  strike 
out  the  109tb  section  providing  that  the  two  days  which  a  teacher 
may  spend  in  attending  teachers'  institute  shall  be  considered  as 
time  spent  in  tlie  service  of  the  district.  After  debate  the  amend- 
ment was  disagreed  to  by  2  to  21." 

JBe  and  his  fellow  would  make  our  teachers  stay  away  from  the 
Institutes,  or  pay  ior  their  two  days  time !  Generous  souls !  They 
ought  to  have  a  gold  medal  as  a  memorial  of  their  fidelity  to  their 
constituents  I  They  would  economise  in  these  ''  hard  times  T  But 
21  Senators  differ  from  these  gentlemen,  in  opinion,  and  vote  them 
down.    The  school  law  *•  still  lives." 

Orleans  Co.  Teachers'  Association  has  recently  held  a 
spirited  annual  meeting.  The  lectures  and  discussions  were  of 
high  order,  and  the  resolutions  passed  glow  with  noble  sentiments. 
A  committee  of  15  were  appointed  to  canvass  the  county  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  School  Journal.  We  wish  we  could  publish 
friend  Camp's  interesting  report  in  full,  but  want  of  space  forbids. 

The  School  Joubnal. — Shall  its  publication  be  continued? 
Thi^  question  is  for  its  friends  to  decide.    If  they  desire  to  have 
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it  live^  let  them  send  in  the  names  of  new  subscribers.  Send  the 
namee  now,  and  the  cauh  on  the  reception  of  the  first  number  of 
Vol.  V. 

Who  ark  expected  to  Write  for  the  Journal?— Qur 
ccDtributors  and  any  others  ioho  are  able  and  wiUing.  If  we  con- 
tinue our  labors,  we  invite  aU  to  assist  us  in  the  way  proposed,  re- 
serving the  right  always,  to  reject  such  articles  as  we  deem  unsuit- 
able for  our  columns. 

^  Some  articles  find  their  way  into  the  Journal  that  ou^ht  not 
te  be  there."  Very  likely  that  some  so  judge.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  men  differ  in  their  tastes,  and  our  critics  would 
-doubtless  find  the  same  difficulty  were  they  in  our  chair.  We  do 
the  best  we  can,  under  the  circumstances,  and  shall  be  very  happy 
to  resign,  when  a  more  competent  editor  will  assume  our  respon- 
sibility and  pledge  himself  to  carry  this  enterprise  through. 

Brief  Correspondbncb.  Nov.  10,  1862. 

Mr.  Orctjtt  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Since  I  left  the  school  at  T.,  have  been  studying 
medicine.  As  I  do  not  care  to  study  more  than  three  hours  a 
day,  I  take  the  liberty  to  inquire  if  you  would  not  like  to  employ 
me  i«  your  school  the  coming  year.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  male 
teacher  I  think  I  can,  with  my  experience,  do  as  well  as  any  other 
person.  In  case  you  would  like  to  learn  anything  in  regard  to  my 
abilities  please  address  Judge  S.  and  H.  F.,  D.  D.  of  T.,  Rev.  S. 
A.  of  G.,  Rev.  M.  C.  of  B.  They  have  all  attended  my  examina- 
tions a  number  of  times.  If  you  should  feel  inclined  to  give  me 
employment,  I  think  we  can  make  arrangements  so  that  the  salary 
shall  be  no  obstacle. 
•      Yours  with  respect^  G.  E.  L. 

Glenwood,  Nov.  11, 1862, 
Dear  Sir  :  Tour  application  of  yesterday  is  received.  In  re- 
ply allow  me  to  say,  I  now  employ  four  male  and  eight  female 
teachers  in  my  school,  t  need  no  more  assistance  at  present,  and 
when  I  do,  I  must  always  give  preference  to  those  who  devote  aU 
their  time  and  strength  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  I  do  not 
call  in  question  your  ability  as  a  teacher,  or  fidelity  in  that  em- 
ployment. 

No  man  can  do  as  well  who  makes  teaching  a  mere  stepping 
Aane  to  another,  and  f  to  him)  more  desirable  profession. 

Yours  truly,  kon  Hirax  Orctjtt. 
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Freb  Entbbtaikment  at  Publio  MSBTIKG8. — ^Tbefbllowimfr 
extract  from  the  Springfield  Republican,  from  its  aocount  of  the 
late  meeting  of  the  **  American  Board/*  fully  illustrates  the  work- 
ing of  proffered  hospitality  to  every  body  who  may  choose  to  accept 
of  reduced  railroad  fare,  to  attend  public  gatherings.     It  expresses 
one  reason  why  the  ^  American  Institute  of  Instruction"  will  no 
longer  solicit  such  hospitality  of  the  city  or  village  where  their 
aniiual  meetings  are  held :  ^'  As  will  always  be  the  case  where 
large  numbers  of  people  come  together,  with  the  inducements  of 
free  eptertainment  and  reduced  railroad  fare,  some  of  our  visitors 
came  to  have  a  cheap  '*  good  time,"  with  little  or  no  interest  ia  the 
objects  which  drew  the  thousands  of  Christians  together.     But  we 
think  there  were  fewer  than  usual  of  that  sort  of  people.     The 
n^ivly  iparried  couple  was  here  on  its  bridal  trip,  and  they  made  a 
ve^'y  pretty  show  on  the  streets,  but  we  do  cot  learn  that  they  gave 
the  light  of  their  presence  at  any  of  the  meetings.     The  gentleman 
who  S|K>ke  in  advance  for  entertainment  where  he  and  his  deticate 
wife  could  have  the  use  of  a  family  carriage,  we  hope  found  all 
desirable  meass  of  comfort  and  recreation.     The  gentleman  and 
lady  with  a  two  months  infant,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  found  the  desired 
conveniences  near  the  church ;  and  the  delicate  youth  who  gave 
notice  that  a  bathing  room  would  be  essential  to  his  comfort,  prob- 
ably obtai  ted  at  least  plenty  of  sofl  water  and  crash.     If  there 
were  others  who  interpreted  hospitality  to  mean  the  opening  of 
free  hospitals,  we  trust  they  were  properly  taken  eare  of^  for  there 
w^re  so  fjQw  pf  the  sick  and  wounded^  the  lame  and  lazy,  quartered 
upqn  u^,  thftt  we  could  afford  to   do  tlie  handsome  thing  by  them 
just  for  the  fup  of  it.     The  week  would  have  lacked  its  comic  as- 
pect without  them." 

Praoticai.  Articles,  —  **  Commend  me  to  an  old  soger  for 
shoetinV'  was  the  Shepherd^s  exclamation  when  a  volume  on 
Sporting,  written  by  an  Army  officer,  was  put  into  his  hands.  An 
Army  officer  may  not  necessarily  understand  the  "  bagging  of 
game,"  (we  do  not  refer  to  the  Federal  Army  on  the  Potomac  af 
evidence  of  our  position,)  neither  can  every  writer  of  readable  ar« 
tides  write  for  a  School  Journal.  The  results  of  experience  an4 
the  statement  of  the  practical  questions  that  arise  daily  to  perplex 
ah  earnest  teacher,  are  worth  unspeakably  more  than  many  elabo* 
rate  but  untested  theories. 

'  We  aim  to  make  the  Journal  thoroughly  practical,  and  thus  em^ 
ig^ptly  ^#ef^l. 

An  EifccHANGE  SATS  .*  In  the  university  of  Vermont,  somte 
years  ago,  a  student  was  asked  to  translate  the  following  weft 
known 'i>^UBsage  in  Horace : — 

^  Equum  memento  arduis  in  rehoa 

Servare-«p" 
which  the  ingenious  lad  rendered^  without  great  violence  to  the 
words  of  the  auttior,  thus— <^<  Remember  to  keep  a  pony  for  diffi* 
cult  passages  r 
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The  Ambrican  Bible  Society,  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, printed  175,000  volumes,  (mofitlj  testaments  for  the  soldiers.) 
This  was  an  average  of  6,500  copies  per  day,  and  eleven  copies  per 
minute  for  working  time. 

The  ^  American  Educational  Bureau,'^  is  an  energetic  and  re- 
liable Agency  for  supplying  Families  and  Schools  with  instruc- 
tors, and  teachers  with  situations,  books  and  apparatus.  Any 
Teacheri  who  shall  send  one  dollar  to  Smith,  WA^on  &  Co.,  No. 
561  Bcotdway,  N.  Y.,  will  secure  the  benefit  of  this  Agency  for 
four  mopths,  and  a  copy  of  the  Vermont  School  Journal  for  one 
year. 

Vermont  Teachers  Associatoin. — The  next  Annual  Meet- 
ing will  be  bolden  at  Rutland,  the  Second  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day in  Jan.  1863.  Due  notice  will  doubtless  be  giveu  ofHcially, 
with  order  of  exercises. 

Too  Late. — That  CMmest  appeal  for  the  continuance  of  our 
School  Journal,  designed  for  publication  in  the  Dec.  No.,  did  not 
reaoh  us  until  its  form  was  made  up.  We  thank  our  corri'spondent 
for  his  good  opinion  and  good  wishes. 
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Student  and  School  Mate. — This  is  a  capital  monthly  designed 
for  the  Young  Folks,  Each  number  contains  a  speech,  a  dialogue, 
and  a  piece  of  music,  and  is  full  of  other  interesting  matter.  It  is 
equally  adapted  to  boys  and  girls.  Every  family  should  have  a 
copy  of  the  Student  and  School  Mate  and  TotUh's  Companion. 
Address  Galen,  James  &  Co.,  15  Corn  hill,  Boston'  Mass. 

Tonth's  Companion. — The  best  weekly  Juvenile  paper  in  the 
land,  as  the  thousands  who  have  long  taken  it  will  testify.  One 
dollar  a  yeai ;  six  copies  for  $5.  Address  Olmstead  Sc  Co.,  No. 
22  School  St.,  Boston. 

Warren's  Geographies. — The  Primary,  Common  School 
and  Physical.  These  are  decidedly  the  best  text  books  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  used.  And  we  say  this  after  having  tested  two 
of  them  thoroughly  in  (he  school  room.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
advertisement  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  that  they  are  exten- 
sively in  use,  in  this  and  other  countries. 

**Godeyfor  December^'  h  a  ^Christmas  Number,*"  and  full  of 
^Embellishments.'*    Renew  your  Subscriptions—Now  is  the  tim« 
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